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PREFACE 


[-- CONCEIVED THE PROJECT Of writing a book on Muslims under 
infidel Mongol rule in 2006. Heather McCallum at Yale University Press 
gave the idea a warm welcome, and I have greatly appreciated her continued 
enthusiasm and interest, over a considerably longer period than either of us 
anticipated. I am also grateful to both Heather and her colleagues Rachael 
Lonsdale, Melissa Bond and Samantha Cross for seeing the book through 
to publication, and to Richard Mason for being a thorough and efficient 
copy-editor. 

While working on this book, I have incurred many debts. I must mention 
the unfailing helpfulness, patience and courtesy of staff in the following 
institutions: Cambridge University Library the Bodleian Library the 
Library of the Oxford Centre for Islamic Studies, the British Library the 
Warburg Institute Library, the Wellcome Library, the Library of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, Birmingham University Library and the 
John Rylands University Library in Manchester. From the last three of these 
institutions I have been able to borrow books under the SCONUL scheme, 
an invaluable privilege indeed that should not be taken for granted, and it is 
a pleasure to acknowledge here the assistance of the scheme. I am also 
grateful for the assistance of staff in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, and 
(some years ago) in the Süleymaniye Kütüphanesi and the Topkapı Sarayı 
Müzesi, Istanbul. 

I benefited greatly from the opportunity to try out an early version of 
part of chapter 6 at a symposium on "The Mongol Empire and Its World, 
organized by Professor David Morgan in April 2010 at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison. I also benefited from reading papers relating to the 
Mongols and the Islamic world that, in different ways, incorporated ideas 
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more fully developed in chapters 11,12 and 13,at seminars in the Universities 
of Warwick, Birmingham, St Andrews, Sheffield and Keele, and at All Souls 
College, Oxford. In addition, I was glad of the chance to experiment with 
one of the themes of chapter 13, by delivering a paper with the less than 
electrifying title “The Conversion of the Chaghadayids in Comparative 
Perspective’ at a conference on New Directions in the Study of the Mongol 
Empire’ in Jerusalem in June-July 2014, convened by Professors Michal 
Biran and Hodong Kim. I am especially grateful for the stimulating ques- 
tions that the audience fired at me on each of these occasions. 

Nobody who has worked since the 1970s on the Mongol empire and its 
successor-states can fail to be aware of the increase in the number of 
editions or translations of primary sources and, still more obviously, of the 
extraordinary explosion in scholarship on the subject in both article and 
book form. Personal contact with various academic colleagues in the field 
has proved a bigger boon to me, I am sure, than to them. To certain indi- 
viduals, who provided me with photocopies or digitized copies of material 
unavailable in any repository within the UK - Professor Biran, Professor 
Anne-Marie Eddé, Dr George Lane, Dr Roman Pochekaev and Dr Miklós 
Sárkózy - my obligation is considerable. In addition, Professor Peter 
Golden, Dr Colin Heywood and Professor Nikolai Kradin each kindly 
presented me with a copy of their collected articles. Several scholars have 
given me copies or offprints of articles that might otherwise have taken 
some months to come to my notice, and Professor Hodong Kim has sent 
me successive issues of the Journal of Central Eurasian Studies, published in 
Seoul. In many instances, my debt to colleagues is a matter simply of conver- 
sations, answers to questions or the sharing of a reference - by no means 
negligible favours. I am also extremely grateful to Professors Biran and 
Morgan, who read the penultimate draft on behalf of Yale University Press 
and whose comments and suggestions both refined my ideas and dispelled 
various errors and misconceptions. It goes without saying, naturally, that 
none of the help I have received diminishes my responsibility for any fail- 
ings still to be detected in this book. 

My last debt requiring a mention here, though far from the smallest, is 
the tireless support of my wife Rebecca, who has, on different occasions, 
read drafts of every chapter, in equal measure offering encouragement and 
challenging my arguments or my style. I dedicate this book to her, not least 
because without her I could not have written it. 

Peter Jackson 
Madeley, Staffordshire 
September 2016 
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AUTHOR'S NOTE 


Transliteration 


For Mongol and Turkish proper names and terms, I have slightly modified 
the system adopted in J. A. Boyles translation of volume 2 of the first part of 
Rashid al-Dins Jami‘ al-tawarikh: The Successors of Genghis Khan (1971). In 
particular, I give the title of the Mongol conqueror in its Mongolian form 
(Chinggis), rather than the form used by Persian authors (Chingiz) or its 
bowdlerized European derivatives (such as ‘Jenghiz’ or ‘Genghis’), and hence 
I call the dynasty he founded the Chinggisids. By contrast, although 
Tamerlane appears here under his Turco-Mongolian name (Temiir), I have 
adhered to the spelling “Timurids’ generally used for his dynasty. In addition, 
whereas the name of Chinggis Khan’s second son is here given under the 
Mongolian form Chaghadai, the Turkic language named after him is spelled 
in the Turkish fashion as Chaghatay. I have frequently used q to transcribe 
the guttural consonant in Mongolian sometimes rendered by kh or gh (thus 
Oubilai, gaghan, guriltai, rather than Khubilai, khaghan, khuriltai). Here the 
reader will detect further inconsistencies: thus I have employed Ghazan for 
the celebrated Ilkhan, but Qazan for the Chaghadayid khan of a slightly later 
period, on the grounds that these usages are well established in historiog- 
raphy - and despite the fact that the two khans names are one and the same 
in the Uighur script (and mean 'cauldron). For place names in modern 
Turkey, modern Turkish spelling is used. Naturally, Mongol and Turkish 
names and terms that appear within a quotation from a Muslim source are 
spelled as Arabic and Persian. 

For Arabic and Persian, I have used the conventions observed in The 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd edn (1954-2009), except that I employ ch (in 


XX AUTHOR'S NOTE 


place of ¢),j (replacing dj) and q (not k). Persian is transliterated as if it were 
Arabic: thus th rather than s, d rather than ž, and w rather than v; the excep- 
tion is the Arabic conjunction wa- (‘and’), which generally appears as -u in 
Persian phrases. Persian-Arabic spelling is also used even where an author's 
nisba is derived from a Turkish locality (thus Aqsara'i rather than Akserayi), 
but the Arabic definite article al- is omitted in the nisbas of persons of non- 
Arab stock (as with Juwaynī). For place names where an anglicized form is 
in common use (e.g. Merv, Herat, Aleppo, Damascus) and for titles/ranks 
that have long been Europeanized (e.g. caliph, amir; but wazir in preference 
to ‘vizier’), these forms are used. Terms that recur frequently in the text (e.g. 
quriltai, noyan, tiimen, ortaq, amir, malik, dhimmi, dinar, Shari‘a) are given 
in roman type rather than italics, and without diacritics, after their first 
appearance. The names of dynasties appear without diacritics (thus 
Salghurids rather than Salghürids). I have employed the form ‘Mamluk for 
the power that so tenaciously resisted the Mongols, while using ‘mamluk’ 
(with no macron) for the elite military slaves from whom the regime takes 
its name. The Arabic-Persian patronymic (bin, ibn) is regularly abbreviated 
to b except when it is commonly used to designate a particular individual, 
usually an author, as in the case of Ibn al-Athir. 

Given the fact that various letters in the Arabic-Persian script differ only 
in the placing of diacritical points, the reading of proper names in the 
primary sources (either printed or in manuscript) can be problematic. The 
reconstruction of a hypothetical form is preceded by an asterisk. I have 
used capitals, particularly in the notes, to indicate the spelling of an uncer- 
tain name in a text: here C represents the double consonant ch, G stands for 
gh, Š for sh, T for th and X for kh, and the long vowels à, ü and i are repre- 
sented by A, W and Y respectively. When diacritical points seem to be 
lacking in the manuscript original, I have shown the Arabic-Persian conso- 
nant in the form in which it appears there, but in italics. Thus H [z,>] might 
in fact have stood for J [¢, >], C [¢, 4] or X [¢,4]. A mere ‘tooth’ without 
diacritical points, which could accordingly represent B, P, T, T, N, Y or * (if 
simply the bearer of the hamza, 5), is indicated in transcription by a dot. 

For Chinese I have employed the pinyin system. 

Russian is transliterated as follows: 


n and ñ i ж zh щ shch 
9 x kh b M 

ы у ц ts 

10 iu ч ch 

A ia ш sh 


AUTHOR'S NOTE XXi 


Qur'anic quotations 


Quotations from the Qur'àn are taken from the translation by M. A. S. 
Abdel Haleem, The Quran (Oxford, 2005; repr. with corrections, 2010). In 
citing verse numbers I have followed the text established by Gustav Flügel, 
Corani textus arabicus, 3rd edn (Leipzig, 1893). 


Dates 


Where dates are cited from Muslim sources, the date according to the Hijri 
calendar appears first and is followed by that according to the Common 
Era: thus 659/1260-1. 


Referencing 


In many cases I have cited more than one edition/translation of a work (for 
instance, Rashīd al-Dīns Tarīkh-i mubārak-i Ghāzānī, the anonymous 
Hawādith al-jāmi'a and the final volume of Ibn Wasil's Mufarrij al-kurūb). 
This is because I have frequently found an author's habit of using a single 
version of a text or translation (particularly one I do not myself possess) 
extremely frustrating, and hope that the convenience of access to alterna- 
tives will more than offset the disadvantage of what may strike some readers 
as excessively cluttered notes. 
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I A Mongol court feast: Diez-Album A, fo. 70, S. 22, no. 1, from Rashid al-Din, Jami’ al-tawarikh 
(reproduced courtesy of the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin - Preußischer Kulturbesitz). Notice the 
boghtaq worn by the Mongol ladies. 
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П апа Ш Siege operations: Rashid al-Din, Jami’ al-tawarikh, Edinburgh University Library, ms. 

Or. 20 (dated between 1306 and 1314), fos. 124b and 130b (reproduced courtesy of Edinburgh 
University Library). These miniatures depict, anachronistically, sieges conducted by Mahmid of 
Ghazna in 1003 and 1012 respectively. The engines are operated by Muslims, but the other warriors 
wear Mongol armour. 





IV Prisoners being led away by the Mongols: Diez Album A, fo. 70, S. 19, no. 2, from Rashīd 
al-Din, Jami' al-tawárikh (reproduced courtesy of the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin - Preußischer 
Kulturbesitz). 





V The Mongols torturing their prisoners: Diez-Album A, fo. 70, S. 6, no. 1, from Rashid al- 
Din, Jami’ al-tawarikh (reproduced courtesy of the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin - Preufsischer 
Kulturbesitz). Illustrations of this kind have helped to reinforce Mongol brutality. 


VI The Prophet recognizing Alī as his 
rightful successor at Ghadīr Khumm: 
al-Bīrūnī, Āthār al-bāgiya, Edinburgh 
University Library, ms. Or. 161 (dated 
1307), fo. 162a (reproduced courtesy 

of Edinburgh University Library). The 
illustration may reflect the Shīī leanings 
of the contemporary Ilkhan Oljeitü. 
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Plate VII The Prophets birth: Rashīd al-Dīn, Jāmi' al-tawārīkh, Edinburgh University Library, 
ms. Or. 20, fo. 44a (reproduced courtesy of Edinburgh University Library). The model for this 
miniature is believed to have been a Christian Nativity scene. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Te BOOK SETS OUT to explore two questions. First, it investigates the 
impact on the Islamic world (Dar al-Islam) of the campaigns of 
conquest by the armies of Temiijin, better known as Chinggis Khan (d. 
1227), and his first three successors, under whom the empire of the Mongols 
(or Tatars, as they were often termed) came to embrace all the Muslim terri- 
tories east of Syria and the Byzantine Greek oecumene. And second, it 
examines the character of Mongol rule over Muslims down to, and just 
beyond, the conversion of the various khans to Islam, and the longer-term 
legacy of subjection to the infidel. These themes have naturally surfaced in 
the standard work on the conquerors, David Morgan’s The Mongols (1986; 
2nd edn, 2007), as well as in Bertold Spuler’s Die Mongolen in Iran (1939; 
4th edn, 1985), and various collaborative enterprises, most recently The 
Cambridge History of Inner Asia (2009) and The New Cambridge History of 
Islam, III (2010). But they have not, to the best of my knowledge, been the 
discrete focus of any single-authored book. 

The research is based largely on the works of thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century authors writing in Persian and Arabic, and to a lesser extent on 
material in Latin and Old French, produced by Western European observers 
and visitors to the Mongol empire. My linguistic capacity, regrettably, does 
not extend to the sources in Armenian, Georgian, Syriac and Chinese, 
which I have had to consult in translation, or in Tibetan, where I depend on 
secondary literature. Nor does it include Mongolian: relatively little mate- 
rial from these two centuries survives in Mongolian, however, and I have 
used the only surviving contemporary narrative in that language, the 
so-called Secret History of the Mongols, in the splendid translation (with 
voluminous commentary) by Dr Igor de Rachewiltz. 
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Historiography has not usually been generous to nomads. They have 
tended to leave few or no literary remains and nothing by way of archival 
material. We are accordingly dependent on the writings of their sedentary 
neighbours, who viewed them at best as unsophisticated and more often as 
bestial. Nomads were depicted as lawless and rapacious, constantly in need 
of restraint; their very strengths - the mobility and speed afforded by trav- 
elling light — reinforced these negative reactions. The imbalance within the 
corpus of primary sources long exerted a pronounced effect on the 
secondary literature, often further primed by nationalistic sentiment, so 
that conquest by the nomads could be held to have retarded political or 
cultural development. It is only in the last three decades or so that histo- 
rians have begun to challenge the stereotype, pointing out that the nomads 
were no more ‘natural warriors’ than their sedentary neighbours, that they 
were not driven by the inherent poverty of their lifestyle to plunder those 
neighbours or extort their wealth by means of threats, and that the repre- 
sentatives of sedentary culture were themselves given to predatory attacks 
on the pastoralists.» Nomadic groups were by no means monolithic in their 
attitudes towards settled societies, moreover. The interests of tribal armies 
and the mass of the herding population might differ; the relationship 
between the pastoralists and their agrarian neighbours was often symbi- 
otic.’ And lastly, the nomads’ interest in acquiring technical knowledge has 
been greatly underestimated.* 

As pastoral nomads who operated on a far grander scale than their 
precursors, the Mongols have enjoyed the worst press of all, and it is by no 
means confined to academic scholarship. For the average Westerner today 
the first assault on the Islamic world, by Chinggis Khan’s Mongols in 1219- 
24, is just a part of a bigger process that seems to exercise a growing fascina- 
tion: the rise of a hitherto obscure people, under a charismatic leader, to 
create the largest continuous land empire in the history of the planet. The 
details of the conquest and its aftermath can remain relatively blurred 
behind a skein of admiring or, equally, disparaging epithets to describe 
‘Genghis Khan, perceived as an extraordinarily talented general but an 
uncultured and bloodthirsty monarch’ (and one whose career, mystifyingly, 
represents a challenging paradigm to those aspiring to a niche on the far 
right of the political spectrum). At times the conqueror’s notoriety has 
presented an irresistible temptation to borrow his name for the titles of 
books that betray only the most tenuous connection, if any, with his career.* 

By comparison with Chinggis Khan, his grandson Hiilegii (d. 1265), 
whose campaigns subjugated a much larger proportion of the Muslim 
population of south-west Asia, is virtually unknown in Europe, as is the 
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state he founded, the Ilkhanate - and this despite the fact that his sack of 
Baghdad in 1258 brought to an abrupt and violent end the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate, of which Baghdad had been the centre (with relatively brief 
interruptions) for nearly half a millennium. A lecture to the British Academy 
by a historian of modern Iraq in the wake of the Second Gulf War, tracing 
regime changes in that country back as far as Hülegü’s invasion and 
presented as 'an essay in haute vulgarisation,” may nevertheless have both 
signalled and promoted a growing awareness. 

It is a very different matter in the present-day Dar al-Islam, where by all 
appearances Hülegü’s operations have eclipsed those of his grandfather. A 
Syrian government official is quoted as claiming in the 1950s that the 
Mongol sack of Baghdad had put back by centuries the development of 
Islamic science and, by implication, its capacity to outstrip that of Western 
Europe.* As Emmanuel Sivan pointed out over thirty years ago, the denun- 
ciations of the recently converted Mongols of Ilkhanid Iran by the great 
Syrian Hanbali jurist Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328) have served since the mid- 
twentieth century as an inspiration for Muslims implacably opposed to 
growing secularization or Western influence and encroachment? And 
when Osama bin Laden contended, in a statement broadcast by Al-Jazeera 
on 12 November 2002, that 'Cheney and Powell killed and destroyed in 
Baghdad’ (during the First Gulf War) ‘more than Hulegu [sic] of the 
Mongols, he did not, apparently, deem it necessary to provide his audience 
with greater detail about this remote episode.'? Nor was it only Muslims of 
a radical bent who noticed such parallels. In January 2003 Saddam Hussein 
likened the imminent second attack on Iraq by the forces of Britain and the 
United States to the Mongol invasion of the country in 1258" - something 
of an irony, since an analogy had earlier been drawn between the Mongol 
conquest of Baghdad and Saddams own invasion of Kuwait in 1990.? 
Clearly Hülegüs campaign against the Caliphate was an event that still 
resonated in Muslim minds after an interval of more than seven centuries. 

Academics, too, from a Near Eastern or Iranian background tend to 
enter verdicts on the overall legacy of the Mongols to the development of 
the region that fall far short of favourable.? The author of a recent history 
of Iran is fairly representative of many: 


It is difficult to credit the Mongol regime in Persia with much positive 
achievement ... A few notable constructions such as Soltaniyeh and 
Holagus [sic] observatory in Maragheh are hardly compensation for the 
losses they inflicted on the country. Hundreds of thousands (perhaps 
millions) were killed; towns were devastated; sedentary agriculture 
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suffered tremendously from pillage, plunder and heavy taxes. Any brave 
attempt to find a balance for these disasters under Mongol rule would be 
reminiscent of Voltaires poetical caricature of the pious belief that the 
earthguake of Lisbon had some beneficial effects such as dogs being 
able to help themselves to the corpses of the dead." 


This is in my view unduly dismissive of the beneficial consequences of 
Mongol rule, to which certain Iranian scholars are ready to give some 
weight." But the underlying point still stands: to draw up a balance sheet is 
a futile and elusive task.’ 

The assessment quoted above would have been endorsed not long ago 
by historians in the Western world. J. J. Saunders, for example, wrote of the 
Mongols as ‘hated alien conquerors, an army of occupation, putting down 
no roots, and winning no loyalty, charged them with ‘cold and deliberate 
genocide’ and imputed to them ‘a blind unreasoning fear and hatred of 
urban civilisation." Many Western scholars, however, now dissent sharply 
from such verdicts. True, there is still a readiness to concede that the Mongol 
conquests were accompanied by large-scale slaughter (although this coex- 
ists with a clearer understanding of the strategic impulses behind it).'* 
Moreover, a number of authors have recently begun to analyse the nature of 
the very real blow that Sunni Muslims sustained with the destruction of the 
Imamate, namely the ' Abbasid Caliphate, and the spiritual malaise to which 
that event gave rise.” They have admittedly tended to look more to the 
Islamic heartlands in Mamlūk Egypt and Syria than to Mongol-ruled Iran 
and Central Asia. Inevitably too, perhaps, they have focused on the writings 
of Ibn Taymiyya, himself a fugitive from Mongol-occupied Harrān; 
although his fulminations were by no means confined to the Mongols and 
he regarded the inner spiritual crisis that confronted Muslims as a bigger 
problem than military defeat and subjection.” 

Generally speaking, however, if for present-day Muslims Mongol 
violence in the Near East is still a byword, Western historiography on the 
Mongol empire over the past half-century has undergone a marked shift of 
emphasis. In a piece first published in 1968, Professor Bernard Lewis 
queried whether the mass killing in which the Mongols engaged had the 
profound economic consequences often attributed to it; he further suggested 
that Iraq, already in decline, was the only region which suffered long-term 
effects and that the significance of the demise of the Caliphate has been 
exaggerated. In pointing to the positive results of the Mongol hegemony, 
especially in the political sphere, the article was a milestone in anglophone 
scholarship; though it was impaired by a holistic treatment of nomadic 
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incursions from the east, so that the Mongols were lumped in with other 
steppe peoples, such as the eleventh-century Saljug Turks and the Ottomans 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as if they were homogeneous 
phenomena.' 

Since the appearance of Lewis article there has been a growing tendency 
among Western historians to accentuate the more positive repercussions of 
the Mongols rule in the extensive regions of Asia that they conquered.? In 
2006 Bert Fragner invited us to adopt a nomadic Mongol vantage point, 
over against a more traditional discourse which begins from the status of 
the sedentary societies of China and Iran as the repository of venerable 
cultures and which privileges their twin role both in suffering from and 
adapting to alien conquest and in (eventually) ‘taming’ and absorbing/ 
expelling the conquerors.? One symptom of the change is that the image of 
Mongol governance has mellowed somewhat. Evidence has been advanced 
for a closer assimilation (in Ilkhanid Iran, at least) between the Mongol 
ruling cadre and the indigenous aristocracy and official classes.”* The khans 
themselves have undergone a certain measure of rehabilitation. Dr George 
Lane locates them within a tradition - of seeking knowledge in many 
different fields - that linked them both with earlier steppe potentates and 
with Chinese emperors of the Tang dynasty.” David Morgan suggests that 
the time-honoured assumption that Mongol sovereigns, intent only on 
warfare, hunting, feasting, drinking and coition, evinced little interest in the 
tedious responsibilities of administration, which they happily left to Persian 
or (in China) Inner Asian bureaucrats, can no longer stand.” 

On a different front, the Mongol expansion has been seen as ‘the first 
global event.” Here the seminal work of Professor Thomas T. Allsen has 
been especially influential. One of the few scholars engaged in the rapidly 
expanding field of Mongol history who is able to draw on both Chinese and 
Islamic sources, he highlights the active role the Mongols played in the 
promotion of economic and cultural activity: their stimulation of commer- 
cial networks covering the entire breadth of Asia (and not just that linking 
Asia and Catholic Europe, of which we have long known),” and their delib- 
erate fostering of intellectual exchanges, notably between Iran and China, 
across fields as diverse as medicine, astronomy, geography, agronomy and 
cuisine.” As demonstrated by an important exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York and the Los Angeles County Museum in 
2002-3 (the Los Angeles phase coinciding, unintentionally, with the US-led 
invasion of Iraq), the cultural cross-fertilization over which the Mongols 
presided extended even to the visual arts.? Their empire functioned as 
what S. A. M. Adshead termed 'the basic information circuit:*! Professor 
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Timothy May has labelled this phenomenon ‘the Chinggis Exchange; by 
analogy with the term 'Columbus Exchange that denotes, in the vocabulary 
of some historians, the intrusion of Western Europeans into the Americas 
and its profound consequences.” The subtitle chosen by Lane for his Early 
Mongol Rule in Thirteenth-Century Iran is ‘A Persian Renaissance. Indeed, 
the attention now given to such intercultural contacts represents, in 
Morgans words, a'major historiographical shift’ in the study of the Mongols 
and their empire.? In a recent biography of Chinggis Khan (which appeared, 
tellingly, in a series entitled “Makers of the Muslim World’), Professor Michal 
Biran incorporates a comprehensive, and by no means totally negative, 
outline of the overall legacy of the Mongols to the world of Islam.* 

While broadly sympathetic towards these new emphases, to which I 
hope I have done full justice, I am concerned equally to avoid minimizing 
the shock of the Mongol conquest, not least the destruction, whether 
temporary or longer term, that accompanied the campaigns in the west. 
The primary sources may well exaggerate — in a great many instances they 
undoubtedly do exaggerate - the conquerors numbers, the casualty figures 
for the populations that resisted, and the damage inflicted, in particular, on 
the great urban centres of eastern Iran. This does not, however, mean that 
the grim impact of successive incursions by infidel nomads, possessed of 
what was in some respects a superior siege technology, should be played 
down. Nor can we leave out of the balance either the economically and 
socially harmful consequences of rapacious and irregular taxation during 
the early decades of Mongol rule, and perhaps beyond, or the effects of 
subjugation by an infidel power, for the first time in centuries (in Iran and 
Iraq), on what might be loosely termed the collective Muslim psyche. In 
other words, the vantage point of this book is largely that of the subject 
Muslim rather than the infidel master. 

On the other hand, I have also given prominence to the role of Muslim 
'allies — client rulers and their forces - in boosting the military capacity of 
the Mongol war-machine and in facilitating the subjugation or the peaceful 
submission of their co-religionists. It cannot be sufficiently emphasized 
that at the first appearance of Chinggis Khan and his forces in the 
Khwārazmshāhs empire in 1219-20 the Mongol army was by no means 
made up exclusively of infidels but included large numbers of Muslim 
troops; and that this characteristic was yet more conspicuous forty years 
later, when the coalition with which Hülegü attacked the Caliphate 
comprised an even greater number of Muslim princes drawn from Iran, 
Iraq and Anatolia. How far, if at all, this often neglected fact mitigated the 
traumatic experience for the conquered Muslim populations must remain 
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a moot point. I have devoted a later chapter to the condition of such Muslim 
client states under Mongol overlordship. 

This book goes beyond the era of the unitary empire to cover also, in 
varying degrees, the separate and practically autonomous khanates into 
which the Mongol world split in the early 1260s, within just a few years of 
Hülegü's destruction of the Caliphate. In two of these successor-states - the 
Ilkhanate in Iran and Iraq and the khanate of Chaghadai in Central Asia - 
Muslims from the outset constituted a majority; in the third, the Jochid 
dominions (known to historians as the Qipchaq khanate or the Golden 
Horde) in the Pontic-Caspian steppes and western Siberia, they did not, 
and Islamization took longer. But in each case the Chinggisid rulers and 
their Mongol following came in time to embrace Islam. China, present-day 
Mongolia and eastern Central Asia - the territories of the Yuan empire, 
ruled by the Great Khans (qaghans), where Buddhism triumphed - will 
enter into consideration only insofar as their much smaller Muslim popula- 
tion and a more limited process of Islamization require notice. In fact, the 
overwhelming bulk of the evidence relates to the IIkhanate, since there is a 
relative dearth of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century source material for 
the other two westerly Mongol polities; but it is possible, even so, to offer 
(I trust) sensible conclusions about them also. It may be that at times I over- 
compensate for the fact that the Jochid lands and (still more) the IIkhanate 
have received more comprehensive coverage in the secondary literature 
than have the Mongol territories in Central Asia. If this be the case, I remain 
unrepentant. 

I have not set out to provide a narrative of events in any of the Mongol 
khanates, whether the undivided empire or the three successor-states just 
mentioned. Nor do I deal with the relations between the Mongol world and 
those parts of the Dar al-Islam that remained resolutely outside it. 
Diplomatic exchanges and military and ideological confrontation with the 
Mamluk empire (inter alia) have been dealt with admirably by Professors 
Reuven Amitai and Anne Broadbridge;* I myself have examined contacts 
with Muslim India. My aim here, rather, is to investigate the encounter 
between the Mongol conquerors and the Muslims (of all social levels) 
under their rule. With that in view, I am seeking to answer a number of 
questions. How were the Mongols able to subdue such a vast swathe of 
Muslim territory within just a few decades? How destructive for the Islamic 
lands were the campaigns of conquest, and how far was the damage 
compounded by the subsequent wars between hostile Mongol khanates? In 
what ways did Mongol domination make itself felt for subordinate Muslim 
princes, for their Muslim servitors and for their Muslim subjects at the 
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grass-roots level? In what light did these subjects view their infidel 
monarchs? How did members of the Chinggisid dynasty, their military 
commanders and the Mongol rank and file come to adopt Islam? What, if 
anything, changed as a result? What impact did the Mongol presence have, 
both in the short term and more enduringly, on the conguered Islamic 
lands? What were the conseguences for the Dar al-Islam of incorporation 
within a world-empire and, in particular, of more intimate contact with the 
ancient, highly sophisticated and decidedly non-Muslim culture of China? 
The answers to these questions, of course, must all too frequently remain 
merely partial, tentative or speculative. 

The first two chapters are introductory in nature. Chapter 1 reviews 
our principal written sources. They are for the most part the work of Sunni 
Muslim authors, but also include two Shi'is and a number of eastern 
Christians who wrote under Mongol domination, as well as a handful of 
observers from Latin Europe. Here, as at intervals later in the book, I have 
tried to ask why authors told the story in the manner they did, to locate 
them in their respective contexts, to ascertain their preoccupations and 
guiding purposes, and to identify the intended readers (or, in certain cases, 
reader). It has to be acknowledged that groundwork of this kind is frequently 
as elusive as it is desirable. While we know a great deal about historians like 
Juwaynī (who served as Ilkhanid governor of Baghdad) and Rashid al-Din 
(who was chief minister to the Ilkhans for over two decades), we know of 
Juwaynīs continuator Wassàf, for instance, only what little he chooses to tell 
us regarding his life; while the majority of historians writing within the 
Mongol empire in this period say even less about themselves and remain 
far more opaque figures. Chapter 2 is designed to provide a vital back- 
ground survey of the relations, down to the eve of the Mongol attacks, 
between the Dar al-Islam and the nomads of the Eurasian steppe, mostly 
peoples who had emerged among the debris of the former empire of the 
sixth- and seventh-century Türks. A particularly important phase in these 
relations was the advent, in the second quarter of the twelfth century, of 
the infidel Qara-Khitai, most probably of Mongolian stock, which would 
be envisaged by at least one thirteenth-century Muslim observer, and by a 
modern author, almost as a rehearsal for the more spectacular Mongol 
intrusion." 

Thereafter, the book falls very loosely into two parts. Chapters 3-6 are 
concerned with the conquest period, down to c. 1260, whereas the remainder 
focus essentially on the era of the divided empire beyond that date. Chapter 
3 covers the history of Mongol expansion down to 1252, a theme taken up 
again in chapter 5, which concentrates on the invasion of south-west Asia 
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by Hülegü in the 1250s. Chapter 4 studies the complex layers of imperial 
administration under the qaghans from Ogčdei (r. 1229-41) to Móngke 
(r. 1251-9) and the distribution of appanage lands among the members of 
Chinggis Khans dynasty. Only to a very limited degree did the appanages 
foreshadow the quasi-independent khanates that would develop after 
1260. But this period has all too often been handled as if it were merely a 
prelude to the more impressive era of Hülegü and the Ilkhanid dynasty he 
founded. I have tried instead, by highlighting the tensions within the impe- 
rial system and among the Chinggisids themselves, to set the scene for the 
latter sections of chapter 5. These investigate the disruptive nature of 
Hülegü's creation of the IIkhanate, and treat it as an integral stage in the 
fragmentation of the Mongol empire in the period 1260-2. I have long 
felt that there is something highly suspect about the official’ version of 
Hülegü's emergence as Ilkhan in Iran and Iraq, and in an article published 
back in 1978 I contended that it represented an act of usurpation.** Here 
a slightly modified form of that argument is advanced on the strength 
of important new evidence from a recently unearthed and virtually 
untapped Persian source, the Akhbàr-i mughülàn attributed to Qutb al-Din 
Shirazi. Chapter 6 investigates the extent of the devastation inflicted on the 
Dar al-Islam by the invasions and such recovery as occurred prior to the 
1260s, whether as a result of local initiative or at the instigation of Mongol 
rulers. 

The main thrust of chapter 7 is to explore the impact of the conflicts 
among the successor-states that developed after 1260, and of the turbulent 
activities of different nomadic groups within such states, upon the agrarian 
and urban economy of the Islamic world; some attention is also given to the 
measures of reconstruction that the various Mongol regimes put in place. 
These upheavals make it difficult to retain the now venerable concept of a 
Pax Mongolica without qualification; the destruction that Mongol khans 
visited upon each other’s territories has to be tacked on to any assessment 
of the conquest period. Yet if the idea of a Pax hardly emerges unscathed 
from a study of the inter-Mongol struggles of the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries, we can still legitimately speak of a growing ‘intercon- 
nectedness’ between far-distant regions during this period. The Mongol 
conquests involved the displacement - usually involuntary — of significant 
numbers of both Muslims and non-Muslims. There is little doubt that as a 
result of this diaspora, especially that of scholars, much of the Islamic world 
was brought into a markedly closer relationship with other parts of Eurasia, 
most obviously China but also Latin Europe. Chapter 8 attempts to outline 
the symptoms of this process, perceptible (in varying degrees) in the fields 
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of trade, the visual arts and technical knowledge, while at the same time 
identifying the limitations of cross-cultural contact in its various spheres. 

Chinggis Khans great westward expedition was separated by seven or 
eight decades, and that of Hülegü by four decades or so, from what may be 
deemed the conversion of any branch of the imperial dynasty, beginning 
with the Ilkhans. The three chapters that follow each approach the impact 
of pagan Mongol hegemony from a different vantage point. Chapter 9 deals 
with the local Muslim potentates who kept their thrones in return for loyal 
service: it is necessary to stress the uneven spread of imperial authority and 
the existence of a tranche of ancillary regimes under Mongol overlordship. 
Particular attention is given to the obligations imposed by the conquerors 
and the advantages of vassalage. Study of these relations affords an oppor- 
tunity also to ask whether, and to what degree, elite Muslim women bene- 
fited from the more prominent role and higher status of women in 
traditional Mongol society. Chapter 10 examines the sometimes precarious 
relationship of the Mongols Muslim servitors with infidel khans and mili- 
tary commanders and with their non-Muslim colleagues. In the process, 
it traces the shifting balance of power between Mongol grandees and 
‘Tajik civilian officials, and investigates how far, if at all, these very dispa- 
rate ruling cadres were in the process of integration. The nature of the 
evidence dictates that the focus of these latter two chapters is largely on 
the Ilkhanate. The experience of Muslims of all social ranks under infidel 
Mongol rule - a topic that has been unaccountably neglected - is investi- 
gated in chapter 11. Here I have looked particularly at the contexts of taxa- 
tion, law and religious freedom, and have drawn attention to a variety of 
repressive measures enacted by the conquerors, notably those enshrined in 
Mongol law (yasa) and custom (yosun), while taking care to exaggerate 
neither their scope nor any consistency in their implementation. This 
chapter also highlights what Muslims viewed as a starkly unwelcome depar- 
ture from the practice of their pre-Mongol rulers: the establishment of 
parity between themselves and other confessional groups. 

Chapters 12 and 13 explore the Islamization of the Mongols. Muslim 
writers gave prominence to royal conversions. They naturally saw an event 
like the acceptance of Islam by the Ilkhan Ghazan (1295) as a watershed, 
and the acolyte as initiating a definitive shift in the religious orientation of 
the state, when in reality it appears that convert monarchs trod in the wake 
of large numbers within their military establishment and that Islamization 
was a long drawn-out and sometimes fitful process. Chapter 12 focuses on 
patterns of conversion and conceptual problems, not least elusive questions 
such as the appeal of Islam to the nomadic Mongols of Western Asia and the 
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means by which the new faith was conveyed to them. At one level, this 
chapter relates to the conversion of the ordinary Mongol and (in some 
degree) of the Mongol aristocracy, where a dearth of evidence inevitably 
confines us to the realm of surmise. In chapter 13, which opens with an 
overview of the process within each of the three western khanates, the spot- 
light is chiefly on the conversions of particular khans for which we possess 
more specific accounts (even though we know nothing like as much as we 
should wish). A further aim is to ascertain what changed (and what did not) 
in the wake of such royal conversions - how far, in particular, the subse- 
quent policies of these rulers were shaped by their new faith — and to reach 
some conclusions regarding the pace of Islamization. 

The Epilogue considers the impact of infidel Mongol rule on the Islamic 
world in the longer term, down to the sixteenth through the nineteenth 
centuries, even in those regions where Chinggisid sovereignty was by then 
a dead letter. In the sphere of statecraft and ruling institutions, one espe- 
cially important phase was the era of the Turco-Mongol warlord Temür (-i 
lang, ‘the lame; hence ‘Tamerlane in European literature), both a self- 
consciously orthodox Muslim and a champion of Mongol tradition, who 
attempted to recreate Chinggis Khan's empire from his power-base in 
Central Asia between c. 1370 and his death in 1405, but who took care to 
rule in the name of a Chinggisid shadow-khan. Another phase was the 
restoration of de facto Chinggisid rule in Transoxiana by the Uzbeks, who 
ousted Temiir’s descendants in the period 1500-7, and also, at approxi- 
mately the same time, by the Kazakhs in the more northerly steppelands to 
which they have given their name. It was this resurgence and prolongation 
of Chinggisid rule that led the editors of the recently published Cambridge 
History of Inner Asia (covering a period that stretches to as late as the 1880s 
in certain regions) to subtitle it "The Chinggisid Age.*? The Mongol legacy, 
however, was by no means confined to institutions, but included the spread 
of the Islamic faith to hitherto untouched regions of Asia and the creation, 
in time, of new ethnicities. The final topic investigated is the relationship 
between the Mongol conquests and the genesis of the Black Death, through 
the formation of a single disease zone that embraced the whole of the 
Eurasian continent, a development for which the Mongols have often, on 
less solid grounds, been held responsible. 

The chronological parameters of this book vary greatly, depending to 
some extent on the date at which the relevant Chinggisid rulers and their 
Mongol following officially embraced Islam and hence ceased to be infidels. 
Whereas I devote little space to Mongol Iran once we pass the reign of the 
convert Ilkhan Ghazan (in chapters 9-11, for instance), the history of 
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the Jochids in the western steppes receives longer notice, until well into the 
fourteenth century and the attention given to the Chaghadayids in Central 
Asia continues to an even later date. But in any case, to limit the scope of the 
book to the pre-conversion era would have produced a treatment that was 
inexcusably artificial: pagan practice continued well after conversion, and it 
is impossible to do justice to the conseguences of conguest by pagans with 
reference only to the era of paganism. 

For the same reason, the boundaries of the geographical area covered 
also necessarily fluctuate, incorporating territories that at different times 
contained only a minority Muslim population or were ruled by khans who, 
in whatever degree, had accepted Islam: Oaragorum in Mongolia, for 
instance, not merely because it was the administrative centre of the unitary 
empire but also on the grounds that it contained a resident Muslim commu- 
nity; or the lower Danube basin during the era of the Jochid khan Noghai 
around the turn of the thirteenth century - decades before the Ottoman 
conquest - because both Noghai and his son appear to have identified with 
Islam. 

It is also necessary to say a word about geographical and ethnic termi- 
nology, where the pitfalls attendant on loose phrasing are legion and I risk 
offending against canonical usage. I use 'Iran' in preference to the term 
‘Persia often favoured by British and other European historians, but in a 
wider sense than the area covered by the present-day Islamic Republic. For 
the purposes of this book, Iran does not merely subsume Azerbaijan but 
extends as far east as the Amt-darya (Oxus river) and the Suleiman range, 
and thus includes modern Turkmenistan and cities like Herat and Ghazna/ 
Ghazni (both today in Afghanistan); “Khurasan’ accordingly denotes an 
area far larger than the modern Iranian province of that name. ‘Central Asia 
here comprises the territory of four (Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan 
and Kirgizstan) of the five modern republics that gained their independ- 
ence following the break-up of the USSR in 1991, and the Chinese province 
of Xinjiang (Uighur Autonomous Region).*° Inner Asia (sometimes called 
‘Central Eurasia’) has a broader meaning and includes not only these 
regions but also Mongolia and southern Siberia." I have adopted ‘the 
Eurasian steppe; lastly, for the grasslands extending from the edge of the 
Manchurian forest zone to the great rivers that water the Ukraine and 
beyond as far as the lower Danube. 

As to ethnic labels, I have preferred to call the peoples of the eastern 
Eurasian steppe whom Temüjin united under his rule ‘Mongol, even though 
they were more commonly called ‘Tatars’ by their Muslim subjects and by 
enemies who remained outside the empire. In this book, for the most part, 
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"Tatar has a narrower application. First, and primarily it denotes the tribe 
who neighboured the Mongols in their homeland and who were Chinggis 
Khans bitter enemies; and in the second place it is used for the "Turkicized 
Mongols of the western steppe and forest regions, such as those of the 
Kazan, Astrakhan, Siberian and Crimean khanates that split off from the 
moribund Golden Horde in the fifteenth century. Otherwise, the word 
"Tatar is used only in direct quotation from contemporary sources. The 
noun “Turk’ is employed in its usual sense, for instance in chapter 2, to 
embrace all those who belonged, or claimed to belong, to the same branch 
of the Altaic group of nations; the corresponding adjective in this context, 
however, is “Turkic. I have used “Turkish generically for the related languages 
the peoples of this branch spoke or, less frequently, for the Ottomans and 
the inhabitants of modern Turkey, whereas “Tiirk refers specifically to the 
sixth-eighth-century empire, its rulers, its peoples and the traditions that it 
bequeathed to its steppe successors, the Mongols included. Lastly, the term 
“Tajik is used, as in the primary sources, for people of Persian stock, and 
does not denote the inhabitants of modern Tajikistan. It is my hope that the 
reader will not find these distinctions unduly pedantic or — worse - baffling. 
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N HER AUTHORITATIVE STUDY Of the Persian province of Fārs during the 

Mongol era, Professor Denise Aigle draws attention to three problems 
surrounding the primary sources. Virtually all of them, firstly, emanate 
from non-Mongolian cultures, since we have little written by Mongols and 
the material tends to come from either the subject peoples or from rival 
polities like the Mamlūk empire in Egypt and Syria. Secondly, a large part of 
what we have represents the writings of men who held office in Mongol 
Iran (the Ilkhanate) and were conseguently very much tied to the regime. 
And thirdly, there is a marked contrast between the rich historiography for 
the early decades of the empire and the relative poverty of sources for the 
era when the Ilkhanate collapsed.' To these problems a historian concerned 
also with Mongol rule in the Islamic world beyond Iran might add another: 
the heavy preponderance of contemporary sources produced within the 
Ilkhanate, as against the pronounced dearth of material from the other two 
westerly Mongol states that became part of the Islamic world, namely the 
Golden Horde (or, to use alternative terms, the ulus of Jochi or the Qipchaq 
khanate), based in the Pontic-Caspian steppes, and the Chaghadayid 
khanate in Central Asia. 

After a relatively short section on the Mongolian and Chinese material, 
I shall divide the sources - most of them in Persian or Arabic - into nine 
categories: (1) the works of authors writing outside the limits of Mongol 
sovereignty prior to 1260, and therefore contemporary with the first inva- 
sions and the earliest phase of Mongol rule; (2) Islamic sources composed 
within the empire but prior to the Mongol rulers' conversion; (3) Islamic 
sources from within the territories of the Muslim Ilkhanate (deemed to 
date, for this purpose, from the conversion of Ghazan in 1295), though 
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reservinga separate section (4) for the local histories written within Ilkhanid 
Iran and Irag; (5) non-narrative material from the Ilkhanate; (6) the histo- 
riography of the Jochid and Chaghadayid khanates, along with the Timurid 
sources; (7) sources dating from after the division of the empire (c. 1261) 
and composed in enemy territory, notably the Mamlük Sultanate; and, lastly, 
(8) histories belonging outside the Sunni Muslim tradition - that is, by Shi'i 
and eastern Christian subjects of the Ilkhans - and (9) the writings of 
Christian visitors to the Mongol territories from Catholic Western Europe. 

Ishould mention at this point sources that have not entered into consid- 
eration. I have largely neglected the hagiographical material (but see below, 
p. 33): histories of the different sufi orders (silsilat); lives of sufi saints; and 
collections of their discourses (malfizat), all of which present considerable 
problems for the historian interested primarily in political history and in 
developments in the religious history of an entire society (rather than the 
spirituality or organic growth of the sufi order itself). In addition, I have 
tended not to cite the later general histories in Persian, such as those of Mir 
Khwand (d. 903/1498) and Khwand-Amir (d. 942/1535-6), since they are 
almost wholly dependent on sources that have come down to us from the 
Mongol period. For the same reason I have made sparing use of relatively 
late Arabic compilations from the Mamluk empire, referring very little to 
al-Magrīzī (d. 845/1442), and to the general history, 'Igd al-jumān, by 
al-‘Ayni (d. 855/1451), and not at all to the history by Ibn al-Furāt 
(d. 807/1405) or the fifteenth-century biographical dictionaries of Ibn 
Hajar and Ibn Taghrībirdī. 


Mongolian and other Far Eastern material 


The sole surviving Mongolian source is the epic Mongghol'un niucha 
tobchaan or Chinggis Qaghan-u huja'ur, better known as the Secret History 
of the Mongols, which includes a good deal of folk tradition (though the 
main outline is apparently historical). Igor de Rachewiltz has recently 
advanced fresh arguments in favour of 1229 as the date of the original 
composition, but it is also generally accepted that the final section, covering 
Ogédei’s reign, as also certain paragraphs relating to events within Chinggis 
Khans lifetime, were added at a later date - most probably in or soon after 
1251-2, following Móngkes accession (below, p. 98)? On Mongol activities 
in the Islamic world, however, the ‘Secret History’ has little to offer: it 
exhibits a far greater interest in events in the Mongolian homeland and in 
the war in China, dismissing Chinggis Khan's operations in Western Asia in 
a comparatively brief space. 
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The only other Mongolian historical source known to have existed is 
called the Altan Debter ("Golden Book) by Rashīd al-Dīn Fadl-Allāh (below, 
pp. 26-8), who also describes it as ‘the books of histories (kutub-i tarīkh) 
that are to be found in the royal treasury (khazāna-yi 'āmira).* The use of 
the plural might indicate that we are dealing with something akin to the 
‘veritable records’ (Ch. shilu; Mo. tobcha’an), the annals for each qaghan’s 
reign, which were maintained in China and which, after the Mongols’ expul- 
sion by the Ming, would be utilized in the creation of the official dynastic 
history of the Chinggisid qaghans, the Yuan shi.* It is clear that Rashid 
al-Din had access to this Mongol material, most probably through Bolod 
Chingsang, his Mongol informant. The Altan Debter now survives only in 
Chinese as Shengwu ginzheng lu ("The Deeds of the Holy Warrior, namely 
Chinggis Khan), produced between 1263 and 1285. 

Chinese sources yield a little more than do those of Mongolian origin. 
The compilers of the principal annals in the Yuan shi, headed by Song Lian 
and working in haste during the early Ming era, had only scattered material 
to draw on for the first three chapters, covering the reigns down to Méngke’s 
death in 1259 (the sole part of the annalistic section translated).* But more 
is to be found in the (untranslated) biographical sections, containing notices 
on numerous Mongol and Chinese figures.” Reports by envoys from Song 
China to the Mongols in 1221 and 1237 provide information of general 
importance. But some data on the condition of Transoxiana and neigh- 
bouring lands at the time of Chinggis Khans expedition are to be found in 
Li Zhichangs Xi you ji (‘Account of a Journey to the West’), detailing the 
journey in 1221-4 of the Daoist adept Changchun (Qiu Chuji) from China 
to the conqueror’s headquarters in the Hindu Kush.? This is more valuable 
than the Xi you lu (‘Record of a Journey to the West’) of the sinicized Kitan 
minister, Yelà Chucai, who accompanied Chinggis Khan and spent the 
years 1219-24 in Central Asia: its authors main purpose was a polemical 
attack on the Daoists, and his descriptions of the territories he saw are 
sketchy.’ 


Muslim observers contemporary with the early Mongol invasions: 
Ibn al-Athīr, Nasawī, Jūzjānī and others 


It will be natural to begin with those of our sources which were contempo- 
rary with Chinggis Khans invasion and the subsequent Mongol advance 
under Chormaghun and Baiju. Disregarding for the moment two observers 
who travelled in regions under attack by Chinggis Khan’s forces, namely the 
geographer Yaqüt al-Hamawi and the savant Ibn al-Labbad, the earliest 
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source to yield extensive information is al-Kāmil fī I-tarīkh ("The Perfection 
of History’) of ‘Izz al-Din Abū 1-Hasan ‘Ali al-Jazari, better known as Ibn 
al-Athir (b. 555/1160; d. 630/1233), writing in Mosul (al-Mawsil).'” It is 
clear from his narrative that a number of circumstances made a profound 
impression on Ibn al-Athir. One was the precipitous downfall of the 
Khwārazmshāh ‘Ala al-Din Muhammad b. Tekish, who had accumulated a 
vast empire only a few years before the Mongols arrived to destroy it. Ibn 
al-Athir saw this as an inevitable consequence of Muhammad's temerity in 
challenging the ‘Abbasid Caliphate.'’ He was also struck, as was Yaqut, by 
the speed and geographical scale of the Mongols operations. Within a strik- 
ingly short time, they had emerged from the confines of China, overrun 
Transoxiana, passed through northern Iran as far as the frontiers of Iraq, 
and ruined Azerbaijan and Arran prior to moving into the Qipchaq steppe; 
other squadrons had campaigned in Kirman, Sijistan (Sistan) and the 
Indian borderlands.’* The Mongols were able to reduce even a region diffi- 
cult of access, like Mazandaran, which had defied the early Caliphs for 
several decades after the conquest of the rest of Iran.” For this phenomenal 
achievement, it seems, an explanation lay to hand: Muhammad's elimina- 
tion of so many princes meant that once he in turn had been overthrown 
nobody remained to offer the Muslims leadership against the invaders." 

On balance, the dominant chord struck by Ibn al-Athir is one of disaster. 
Two further circumstances that coloured his judgement were that the 
Mongol invasions had coincided with the capture of Damietta by the forces 
of the Fifth Crusade in 616/1219, involving a formidable threat to Muslim 
Egypt, and that Muslim rulers appeared to be prey to constant dissension, 
regardless of the menace from either enemy. He was among those who 
came to believe the rumour (which he ascribed to Persian Muslims) that 
the Mongols had been summoned by the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Nasir li-din 
Allāh (d. 622/1225) as a weapon in his conflict with the Khwarazmshah."® 
For Ibn al-Athir, there was no prince whose aspirations rose above his belly 
or his private parts, and appeals to God to send a leader fit to take up the 
defence of the Islamic world recur later in his narrative." There is just a hint 
that the Khwarazmshàh Muhammad's son and effective successor, Jalal 
al-Din, who inflicted greater harm on the Christian Georgians than any of 
his precursors despite the adverse circumstances in which he had to operate, 
could have been Ibn al-Athir's candidate for this role - though the outrages 
committed by the Khwarazmian forces against Muslims are roundly 
condemned." 

At one point Ibn al-Athir believed that God had intervened to save the 
Muslims from the Mongols, just as he had delivered them from the Frankish 
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crusaders in the Nile delta in 618/1221.? He did not live to witness the 
Mongol attack on the Saljuq Sultanate of Rüm in 640-1/1242-3 or the 
major campaigns of Hülegü's forces in the late 1250s, which culminated 
in the sack of Baghdad and the overthrow of the "Abbasid Caliphate 
(656/1258). It was possible for Ibn al-Athir to infer from the pattern of the 
Mongols campaigns during his lifetime that they were intent only on wide- 
spread plunder and devastation and - unlike the Franks - did not aim at 
permanent conquest.” Only towards the end of his book does he betray a 
dawning awareness of his error, for he cites a letter from a Muslim merchant 
of Rayy who had accompanied the Mongols into Azerbaijan in 627/1229-30 
and who warned his co-religionists that the invaders sought far more 
than loot.”! 

Shihab al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khurandizi al-Nasawi (d. 
647/1249-50) completed his Sirat al-Sultan Jalal al-Din, an Arabic biog- 
raphy of the last Khwarazmshah, in 639/1241-2; later in the century, an 
anonymous author produced a Persian translation (which omits, however, 
a number of chapters). Having witnessed the final months of the 
Khwarazmian regime in eastern Iran, from c. 622/1225 Nasawi was in the 
entourage of the fugitive Jalal al-Din, whom he served as head of the secre- 
tariat (kātib al-insh@).” An earlier work by Nasawi in Persian, the little- 
used Nafthat al-masdir (‘The Coughings of the Consumptive’) dating from 
632/1234—5, furnishes an account of his tribulations between Jalal al-Din’s 
death and his own arrival as a refugee in Mayyafariqin. 

Nasawi, who had access to Ibn al-Athir’s Kamil and was bemused by the 
earlier author's capacity to obtain high-quality information on lands in the 
most distant east when domiciled in Mosul, states his determination to 
relate only such events as he experienced personally or learned of from 
eyewitnesses.? It is not clear that he adheres consistently to this principle. 
The structure of the Sirat is highly confusing, moreover, as the author leaps 
from one geographical location to another, sometimes, it seems, with the 
aim of recounting events in strict chronological order, whether or not there 
was any connection between them. Nasawi was profoundly struck both by 
the collapse of the impressive empire of Muhammad b. Tekish and by the 
vicissitudes of his son’s career.** The work in fact contains less material on 
the Mongol campaigns than on Jalal al-Din’s tireless, and ultimately fruit- 
less, efforts to carve out a new principality at the expense of his brother and 
of other Muslim dynasts in western Iran. It is noteworthy that for Nasawi, 
as for other loyal servitors who appear in the work, the prince was the sole 
bulwark of Islam against the pagan Mongols.” Somewhat less emphasis is 
placed on the Khwarazmian forces’ own depredations against their fellow 
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Muslims in Azerbaijan and northern Irag, which made them a byword for 
brutality. 

The third author contemporary with Chinggis Khans onslaught on the 
Dar al-Islam was Minhāj al-Dīn ‘Uthman b. Siraj al-Din Jazjani, younger 
than Ibn al-Athir by an entire generation and writing in c. 658/1260, at a 
distance of almost forty years from these events and from the relative safety 
of the independent Delhi Sultanate.” Yet as a native of Ghür who had left 
for India only in 623/1226, Jūzjānī had the two advantages of direct famili- 
arity with the eastern Islamic lands and personal experience of the inva- 
sions. In much the same way, moreover, as Ibn al-Athīr had access to people 
who had been in Iran during these early Mongol campaigns, so did Jūzjānī, 
in Delhi, benefit from second-hand information furnished by distinguished 
Muslim refugees from beyond the Indus. 

The stance Jūzjānī took in his Tabagāt-i Nāsirī (Nāsirī Epochs, dedi- 
cated to the reigning Delhi Sultan, Nasir al-Din Mahmüd) was relatively 
unequivocal. Although he was ready to concede the occasional virtue to 
Mongol rulers - Chinggis Khan’s justice, for instance, or Ogédei’s clem- 
ency” — and although, too, he was aware that at least one Mongol prince, 
Berke in Jochi’s ulus, had embraced Islam, he regularly describes Chinggis 
Khan and his successors as ‘accursed’ (mal‘in) and as heading, at the 
moment of death, to Hell. The invasions themselves are depicted as an 
unmitigated disaster, the most recent phase in a process of infidel encroach- 
ment on the Islamic world that had begun with the Qara-Khitai in the 
twelfth century.” On this second occasion, from the borders of China, 
Turkistān, Mā warā al-nahr, Tukhāristān, Zāwulfistān], Ghūr, Kābul, 
Ghaznayn, ‘Iraq, Tabaristan, Arran, Ādharbāījān, the Jazīra, Anbār, Sīstān, 
Makrān, Kirmān, Fārs, Khūzistān, Diyār Bakr and Mawsil, as far as the limits 
of Shām [Syria] and Rūm, everything had fallen under the sway of the 
infidel, and ‘not a trace of the Muslim princes and sultans remained.” This 
was an overstatement, since even within the lands listed several Muslim 
princes continued to rule under Mongol overlordship. Yet it enabled Juzjani 
to portray the Delhi Sultanate as the sole surviving bastion of Islam.” He 
appears also to have believed that he was living in the Last Days, heralded 
inter alia by the advent of the Mongols, and the book takes on at times an 
apocalyptic tone." 

So much, then, for the principal contemporary sources that describe 
Chinggis Khans campaigns in Western Asia. Let us now turn to various 
lesser figures. The geographer Yàqüt al-Hamawi (d. 626/1229), who trav- 
elled through eastern Iran and Khwarazm in 617-18/1220- 1, just prior to 
the Mongol attack,” testifies to the prosperity of these regions at the time 
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and relates the subseguent fate of certain cities at second hand. Another 
of the first Muslim Arabic authors to refer to the Mongol incursion is 
the savant "Abd al-Latīf al-Baghdādī, also known as Ibn al-Labbād 
(d. 629/1231-2). The work in guestion, which is unidentified, has not 
survived in its original form, but lengthy extracts from an 'account of the 
Tatars’ attributed to Ibn al-Labbad are preserved in the Tarikh al-Islam of 
Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348), who also used the 
works of Ibn al-Athīr and Nasawi for this early period. Ibn al-Labbad’s 
narrative of the invasion would evidently make its mark on al-Dhahabi, 
who apostrophizes it as ‘an account to swallow up [all other] accounts, a 
report to throw [all other] reports in the shade, a tale to cast [all other] tales 
into oblivion, a calamity that reduces every [other] calamity to insignifi- 
cance and a disaster that has spread over the earth and filled its length and 
breadth.? Travelling in northern Syria and Anatolia in the 1220s, Ibn 
al-Labbad met fugitives, including traders, from whom he gleaned infor- 
mation about the Mongols.** Like both Ibn al-Athīr and Yāgūt, therefore, he 
wrote on the basis of hearsay; and it may be that he indulged in hyperbole 
to a greater extent than his more famous contemporary in Mosul. 

We are fortunate that a source emanating from Ismā'īlī Assassin circles 
has become accessible within the last few years. Diwdn-i q@imiyyat (‘Poems 
of the Resurrection’; an allusion to the spiritual resurrection, or Qiydma, 
proclaimed at Alamüt in 559/1164) is a collection of qasidas compiled by 
Hasan Mahmüdi Kátib, a close associate of Nasir al-Din Tüsi (on whom see 
below, p. 40). A number of these poems refer to Chinggis Khan and the 
“Tatars, and are valuable for revealing the amicable relations that initially 
existed between Alamüt and the Mongols, although the conqueror is some- 
what implausibly made out to be an instrument of the Assassin Master and 
subject to his authority.” 

Ibn Abī l-Hadīd al-Madā'inī (b. 586/1190; d. 656/1258), who lived in 
Baghdad and survived the Mongol conquest of the city by just a few months, 
had incorporated an account of the Mongol irruption in his commentary 
(sharh) on the Nahj al-balagha, begun in 644/1246 and completed in 
649/1251; the last date mentioned is 643/1245.** Although much of this is 
borrowed from Ibn al-Athir it is not distinguished by any notable accuracy: 
for instance, Ibn Abi l-Hadid confuses the expedition headed by the Mongol 
generals Jebe and Sübeedei from 617/1220 onwards with that commanded 
by Chormaghun several years later. But for the period after 630/1233 he 
becomes an important - and seemingly more reliable - source in his own 
right, of particular value for the fate of Isfahan, which resisted the Mongols 
until 633/1235-6, and for various campaigns in Iraq during the next 
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ten years." The work of a slightly later Baghdādī historian, Ibn al-Sā'ī 
(d. 674/1276), has not survived for this period, but was used by the author 
of al-Hawádith al-jami'a (pp. 30-1 below). 

We come, lastly, to a small group of Arabic sources composed within 
Syria. Muhammad b. ‘Alī (Ibn Nazīf) al-Hamawīs al-Tarīkh al-Mansūrī, 
which dates from 631/1233-4 and is dedicated to the Ayyubid ruler of Hama, 
al-Mansür Muhammad, contains accounts of Chinggis Khans assault upon 
the Khwarazmian empire and the early operations by Chormaghuns forces 
in north-western Iran from 628/1230.** The first of these narratives combines 
reasonably accurate detail with confusion regarding proper names (for 
example, the Mongol conqueror is at one point erroneously called 'Kushlüj 
i.e. identified with Chinggis Khans enemy Güchülüg); but it is independent 
of Ibn al-Athir and must represent fairly early information. Otherwise, the 
Syrian sources simply rely upon Ibn al-Athir and have no original value for 
the period before 628/1230-1. At that date it was still possible in Syria to 
ignore the Mongol advance. Writing in Hama, Ibn Abi l-Damm (d. 642/1244), 
whose chronide (extant only in an abridged version) ends in 628/1230-1 
and who seems to have skirted round topics that presented too formidable a 
challenge to his diplomatic skills, felt able to avoid mentioning the Mongols 
at all in his coverage of the years from 618 onwards (although the reason may 
be in part that he saw the Franks as a much greater threat, following the 
recent crusade of the Emperor Frederick II).? 

For the two or three decades following Ibn al-Athir's death, however, we 
are fortunate to have access to some important sources: a history of 
Damascus by Shihab al-Din Abt Shàma (b. 599/1203; d.665/1268), al-Dhayl 
'alà l-Rawdatayn (‘Supplement to the Two Gardens), which continues 
another work of his (begun, in fact, later) on the age of Saladin;? a general 
history Mirāt al-zamān fī tarīkh al-a'yān ("The Mirror of the Age in the 
History of Notable Men), by the Damascene author Shams al-Din Abü 
l-Muzaffar Yüsuf b. Qizüghli (b. c. 581/1185; d. 654/1256), commonly called 
Sibt (‘the maternal grandson of") Ibn al-Jawzi;" and Mufarrij al-kurüb ft 
akhbar banī Ayyūb ("The Dissipator of Cares in the Account of the Ayyubid 
Line’), a dynastic history completed in Egypt soon after 659/1261 by Jamal 
al-Din Muhammad b. Salim, better known as Ibn Wasil (b. 604/1208; d. 
697/1298), a native of Hama.” The latter two authors supply important 
information on the Mongol attacks on Iraq, Anatolia and northern Syria, 
while Ibn Wasil and Abt Shama are additionally among our principal 
sources for the short-lived occupation of Syria and Palestine in 658/1260. 
Both Ibn Wasil and Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi saw Jalal al-Din as a rampart against 
the Mongols, though they were far more condemning of his operations 
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than his client Nasawī had been; and Ibn Wāsil, at least, had the satisfaction 
of knowing that the Mongol tide to which the last Khwárazmshahs death 
exposed Iraq and Syria would eventually be stemmed by the armies of 
Egypt, first at ' Ayn Jalüt in 658/1260 and then in subsequent victories by 
the Mamluk Sultans Baybars and Qalawün.*? I include here, lastly, the Kitab 
al-majmū' al-mubārak of the Coptic Christian historian al-Makin Ibn 
al-' Amid (d. c. 1272), which ends in 1260 and is indebted to an earlier, 
probably Muslim source; it provides the odd detail on the Mongol advance 
omitted by his two more important Muslim contemporaries. 


Muslim historians writing under the pagan Ilkhans: 
Juwayni and others 


Unlike the other authors named so far, "Alā al-Dīn "Atā Malik Juwayni 
(d. 681/1283) was born after the Mongols initial onslaught on the lands of 
Islam, in 623/1226." His family were bureaucrats in Khurāsān who had 
served the Saljugs and the Khwarazmshahs in turn; his grandfather had 
accompanied the Khwārazmshāh on his flight south from Balkh. Juwaynīs 
father passed into the Mongols employment, twice visiting the court of the 
Qaghan Ogédei in the 1230s. He transmitted information about Chinggis 
Khan's invasion to his son,* and Juwayni himself, as an official in the suite 
of Arghun Aqa, then viceroy of south-west Asia, travelled to the Qaghan 
Móngkes headquarters (ordo) and back in 650-1/1252-3, and gathered 
further material while in Mongolia. It was there, he tells us, that he was 
persuaded to begin the Tarīkh-i jahān-gushā (History of the World- 
Conqueror’), which is dedicated to Hiilegii. The occasional cross-reference 
to a non-existent chapter suggests that what has reached us was unfinished. 
Even so, this is, by any standard, the most valuable work composed by a 
Muslim historian writing in Iran prior to the conversion of the IIkhans. 

Juwayni, then, was the first Muslim historian of the Mongols to occupy 
a position in the Mongol administration of Iran. He might decry the low 
cultural attainments of some of those alongside whom he worked;" he 
might regret the passing of the Khwārazmshāhs and deplore the advent of 
infidel masters; but the fact that he served them inevitably coloured the way 
he wrote his history. When Juwayni makes Kórgüz, the governor-general of 
Khurasan, report to Ogčdei that the servants of the Qaghans realm lived in 
comfort and luxury'* we are not obliged to take this quotation by one 
bureaucrat from another at face value: officials may have many reasons for 
offering sanguine reports to their sovereigns, among them the vindication 
of their own activity and a guarantee of their survival in office. 
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Whereas Ibn al-Athīr had been ambivalent concerning Jalāl al-Dīn, 
Juwaynīs partisanship for the last Khwārazmshāh cannot be in doubt (though 
he is frank regarding the massacres perpetrated by the Khwarazmian forces);'? 
and when he took up his pen, the outlook still appeared unremittingly bleak in 
many ways. Juwayni alludes to Hülegüs presence at Tabriz at the end of 
Ramadān 657/mid-September 1259 while preparing to invade Syria, and at 
one point gives the current year as 658/1260.* He accordingly finished writing 
well over twenty months after the overthrow of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. He had 
been in Hülegü's entourage during the advance on Baghdad in Dhü l-Qa'da 
655/November-December 1257,” and at the time his work was completed he 
was governing the stricken city on the Mongols behalf. Yet Juwayni ends his 
history prior to the Baghdad campaign; there is no mention of Baghdad or 
the Caliph in his account of Móngkes instructions to Hülegü prior to the 
expedition.” Either Juwayni simply could not bring himself to write on the 
subject or he felt unable, as governor, to treat it with the appropriate honesty. 

But in some respects the scene had improved dramatically since the 
Mongols first irruption into the lands of Islam; and it was also possible - or 
in some measure, perhaps, merely advisable — to see them as the instru- 
ments of a divinely ordered providence. We shall see in chapter 11 how he 
subtly portrayed them as quasi-monotheists. For Juwayni, better informed 
than Ibn al-Athir about the Mongols conquest of the Qara-Khitai empire, 
God had sent them to deliver Güchülügs Muslim subjects from persecu- 
tion (though we cannot discount the possibility that this merely echoes the 
Mongols own propaganda).*> Paradoxically, too, Islam had now spread to 
regions that it had never penetrated, a development that at one point 
Juwayni associates specifically with Ogédei’s reign.™ 

Ógódei's accession (1229), followed several years later by that of Móngke 
(1251), had, in Juwaynis view, served to demonstrate God's mercy and 
beneficence towards the people of Islam.? Nations are represented as 
hearing of Ogédei’s mild reputation and seeking to submit to his rule." A 
series of anecdotes is designed to illustrate what God had implanted in his 
nature not merely by way of generosity, justice and clemency but also by 
way of the teachings of the true faith.” Möngke, as the reigning qaghan 
under whom Juwaynī wrote and whose representatives he served, had to be 
painted in still more glowing terms - as 'the bearer of the blessings of peace 
and security (māda-yi ni'mat-i amn-u amān) and one through whose 
justice the whole of Creation had recovered and bloomed afresh.” For 
suppressing and punishing an alleged conspiracy by the ruler (iduq-qut) of 
the Uighurs to extirpate the Muslims of Beshbaligh, Möngke is at one point 
described as pādishāh-i ghāzī (‘holy warrior monarch’).” 
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In this respect a yet more serviceable instrument lay to hand. Whatever 
he thought of the Mongols sack of Baghdad and their murder of the last 
‘Abbasid Caliph and his family, one circumstance at least could ensure that 
Juwayni viewed the westward campaign of the Qaghans brother Hülegü as 
providential: the destruction of the strongholds of the Ismā'īlī Assassins in 
northern Iran. This was ‘the balm of Muslim wounds and the cure to the 
disorders of the Faith, and travellers now called down blessings on the 
monarch who had annihilated the sect. Juwayni uses the term jihdd, ‘holy 
war, to describe these operations by a pagan Mongol prince at the head of 
an army that was only partly made up of Sunni Muslim contingents;® and 
the overthrow of the hated Isma‘ilis, a task that had defied the mighty 
Saljuq Sultan a century and a half earlier, is at one point portrayed, tout 
court, as the work of ‘the swordsmen of the faith (shamshir-zanàn-i 
ahmadi).” Professor Carole Hillenbrand suggests that the Saljuqid efforts 
to destroy the Ismā'īlīs are here deliberately overstated in order to glorify 
the Mongol achievement.* But through this victory God's hidden purpose 
in raising up Chinggis Khan had now at last, for Juwayni, been manifested.^' 

Juwaynis handling of Hülegü's expedition, moreover, differs greatly in 
tone from his account of the operations of Chinggis Khan and his generals. 
His brief allusion to Hülegü's penchant for restoring what lay in ruins? is 
symptomatic. Juwayni took care to record only such of Hülegü's activities as 
occurred in regions that had been under Mongol rule for some decades - 
apart, of course, from the Assassin territories. He spares us any account of 
the princes later campaigns that for the first time violently subjugated 
orthodox Muslim territories in Iraq and Syria: to detail those would have 
required Juwayni to paint a landscape far more evocative of the activities of 
Chinggis Khans forces in Iran in the previous generation. 

The period of over four decades that separates the works of Juwayni and 
Rashid al-Din has been termed a 'historiographical void:* In his Tasliyat 
al-ikhwan (‘The Consolation of the Brethren’) Juwayni himself described 
the tribulations that he and his brother, the finance minister (sahib-diwdn) 
Shams al-Din, suffered in the period 1281-3; a supplement found in only 
one manuscript carries the narrative down into the reign of Tegiider 
Ahmad.” Otherwise, until recently we possessed only the account of the 
Mongol capture of Baghdad and the destruction of the Caliphate furnished 
by Zahir al-Din ‘Ali b. Muhammad Ibn al-Kāzarūnī (b. 611/1214; 
d. 697/1298) at the very end of his skeletal history (in Arabic) of the 
‘Abbasid dynasty, Mukhtasar al-ta’rikh (‘Epitome of History’), and two 
brief general histories, written respectively by the Qadi Nasir al-Din ‘Abd- 
Allah Baydawi in c. 674/1275 and by Negiibei (Nikpay) b. Mas‘td at some 
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point in the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century. Of these, Baydāwīs 
Nizàm al-tawārīkh ("The Classification of Histories) was by far the more 
widely read, to judge from the number of extant manuscripts.** Described by 
Edward G. Browne as 'a dull and jejune little book, the standard recension 
tells us hardly anything of which we do not learn more from Rashid al-Din. 
But Professor Charles Melville has identified a second recension, composed 
following Ghazans accession in 694/1295 and including some material not 
found elsewhere." As Melville indicates, the value of Baydāwīs work lies 
primarily in the fact that it reveals how attempts were being made at an early 
stage to reconcile the Mongol regime with the traditions of Persian culture 
and what late thirteenth-century educated Persian Muslims knew about the 
first years of the IIkhanate. It is noteworthy that this was the only historical 
work of the Mongol era of which Abü l-Majd Muhammad Tabrizi included 
an epitome in his compendium Safina-yi Tabriz (early 1320s).”! 

The void has now been filled, in some measure, by Akhbar-i mughūlān 
dar anbāna-yi Outb ("The Account of the Mongols in Outbs Portmanteaw’), 
an anonymous chronicle discovered at Oum, in a manuscript of an 
anthology (majmü'a) made by the philosopher and astronomer Qutb 
al-Dīn Mahmūd b. Mas'üd Shiràzi (d. 710/1311),? and published in 2009. 
The author of this chronicle, which was begun in 680/1281-2 and ranges 
over events from the first appearance of the Mongols down to the Ilkhan 
Arghuns enthronement in 683/1284, is unknown. None of the other pieces 
in the majmü 'a is Shiràzi's own work, and he may have obtained the chron- 
icle from one of the many scholars he met while working in the observatory 
at Maragha. It reads more like a collection of notes than a connected history: 
there are gaps, sometimes extending over several years; and the discursive 
style renders the chronology at times elusive.” The manuscript once 
belonged to Rashid al-Din, who recounts at least one episode (the treason 
of Jalal al-Din, son of the caliph’s ‘Lesser Dawatdar’ in 662/1264) in a manner 
strongly reminiscent of the Akhbar. As Dr George Lane has signalled,” this 
short work is of great value, offering a good deal of information not supplied 
by either Juwayni or (curiously enough) Rashid al-Din on the reigns of the 
Ilkhans Hūlegū and Abagha (for example, the armaments that accompa- 
nied Hülegü to Iran and the grounds for the conflict between Hülegü and 
his Jochid cousins). It is interesting that the Tarikh-i alfī, a voluminous (and 
otherwise not unduly valuable) compilation which was produced in Mughal 
India by a series of authors headed by Ahmad b. Nasr-Allah Daybuli Tattawi 
(d. 996/1588), contains a passage that strongly resembles one found in the 
Akhbar.” Possibly it came from a fuller text or another, as yet unidentifiable 
common source. 
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Muslim writers active in Iran following the conversion of the Ilkhans 


This section will notice only those authors who wrote within the Ilkhanid 
period - that is, down to c. 1350.”* Chief among them is the polymath 
Rashid al-Din Fadl-Allah Hamadani (d. 718/1318), who belonged to a 
Jewish family of physicians, and probably converted to Islam in the early 
1290s, while serving as physician and ba'urchi (cook, steward) to the Ilkhan 
Gaikhatu (r. 690-94/1291-95).”” Rashid al-Din subsequently rose to be 
chief minister to the IIkhans Ghazan (r. 694-703/1295-1304) and Ólj eitü (r. 
703-16/1304-16). A formidable number of writings that bear his name 
(though in all likelihood produced by teams of scholars under his direc- 
tion) are listed in the Jāmi '-i tagánif-i Rashidi (the title given, in one manu- 
script, to his collected philosophical-theological works). Here attention 
will be confined to his great history, Jami' al-tawàrikh (‘Collection of 
Chronicles); his theological oeuvre will be mentioned in chapter 13; his 
works concerned with other subjects, such as medicine or agronomy, in 
chapter 8. That this vast output was intended to stand the test of time is 
clear from Rashid al-Dins instructions, in appendices to the endowment 
deed (waqf-náma) drawn up for his foundation at Tabriz, that a copy of 
certain of these writings was to be produced annually in both Persian and 
Arabic.” The Persian text of the Jami' al-tawarikh, his best-known work, 
can be reconstituted from the numerous surviving manuscripts; but regret- 
tably only fragments of the Arabic version are still extant. 

Like Juwaynis work, Rashid al-Din’s Jami‘ al-tawarikh can be termed 
'official history' - still more so, in fact, because commissioned by Ghazan 
himself (though it appears that some modifications were made later 
regarding Ghazans early career and his conversion to Islam, and were 
included in a version presented to his successor Öljeitü: this text is repre- 
sented by a few manuscripts, notably BN supplément persan 1113).* Тһе 
section on Ghazan even incorporates the texts of many of his decrees. 
Here again it is incumbent on us to be wary of the bureaucrat’s confidence 
in the efficacy of central diktat. Rashid al-Din claims that prior to Ghazan 
the Ilkhanate was groaning in travail, and that order, justice and prosperity 
were reintroduced only through the administrative reforms and legislative 
enactments of his master — activity, of course, of which Rashid al-Din 
was doubtless the true originator and for which, equally, he is our only 
source.* Even had there been such great need of reform - and even had 
Ghazan himself been genuinely as committed to that task — as Rashid 
al-Din suggests, there still remains room for doubt as to its ultimate 
effectiveness. 
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Rashid al-Din’s background differed markedly from Juwaynis. If Juwayni 
offers the prime example of a traditionally minded Muslim author whose 
response to the Mongol conquests was muted by his official status, Rashid 
al-Din represents, by contrast, another type of Mongol servitor, the parvenu 
- in this case, the recently converted Jew whose position hinged entirely on 
the favour of his imperial masters. And as a convert he was under pressure 
to display authentic Muslim credentials in the face of rivals who envied, 
suspected and traduced him. Some at least of his adulation of the Ilkhans 
Ghazan and Öljeitü for becoming Muslims was surely directed to that 
end. 

There are important differences between these two major sources for 
the history of the Mongols, not least in scope and perspective.? We shall 
examine the latter contrast in chapter 13. In terms of its geographical reach, 
Rashid al-Din’s was a far more comprehensive work than the Tarīkh-i 
jahān-gushā. In the first place, he sought to produce a more accurate history 
of the Mongols themselves and of the descendants of Chinggis Khan, and 
one more in line with the Mongols’ own traditions than the history written 
by his predecessors (chiefly, we must assume, Juwayni).? The first part, 
known as the Tarikh-i mubarak-i Ghāzānī,is divided into three sections: on 
the Turkish and Mongol tribes; on Chinggis Khans forebears, the conguer- 
ors own career and the history of the qaghans down to the current sover- 
eign, Temür (d. 1307); and on Hülegü and his Ilkhanid successors. Rashid 
al-Din was indebted to the oral testimony of Mongol informants, notably 
his sovereign, Ghazan, and Bolod Chingsang (d. 713/1313), the qaghan's 
resident ambassador at the Ilkhanid court and an expert on Mongol tradi- 
tion." His written sources included not only the works of Ibn al-Athir and 
Juwayni but also - thanks, in all likelihood, to Bolod - the now lost Altan 
Debter. Borrowings are clearly in evidence when Rashid al-Din recounts 
the Mongol operations against the Khwarazmian empire in terms evocative 
of the Shengwu. True, the material is simply incorporated alongside passages 
taken from Ibn al-Athir and Juwayni, with no attempt at critical evaluation 
or the resolution of conflicting testimony. It provides us, nevertheless, with 
the closest approach we have to a Mongol viewpoint for events after the 
‘Secret History’ ends in c. 1240. 

But beyond the history of the Turks and Mongols, which takes up over 
half the work and is among its most original sections, Rashid al-Din, at the 
prompting of Ghazan’s successor Oljeitii, wrote a second part, incorporating 
the histories of other peoples, both Muslim and non-Muslim. In the TaTikh-i 
mubdarak-i Ghazanihe mentions in passing a continuation (dhayl) containing 
a separate and fuller treatment of the Oghuz, another on the Uighurs and 
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one on China. Of these, the histories of the Oghuz and of China have 
survived in Part II, together with sections on earlier Muslim dynasties in 
Iran and on the histories of India, the Jews and the Franks and Armenians.*° 
It is because of this panoramic vision that his work has been termed ‘a vast 
historical encyclopaedia, such as no single people, either in Asia or in 
Europe, possessed in the Middle Ages.*” The breadth of his interests is 
reflected in the range of his informants, who included a Buddhist monk 
from Kashmir and possibly the Frank Isolo, a Pisan in Ghazans service. 

In 705/1305-6 Rashid al-Din supplemented the TaTikh-i mubarak-i 
Сагат with a genealogical work, Shu‘ab-i panjgana (‘The Fivefold 
Branches’), that included the Chinggisids. Although this in large measure 
duplicates the genealogical sections within the main work, it has two advan- 
tages: Chinggisid proper names are frequently given in the Uighur as well 
as in the Arabic-Persian script, thus enabling us to identify the exact 
spelling; and additional or variant details are also introduced, regarding for 
example Mongol commanders. It can therefore be regarded as of primary 
significance." 

Rashid al-Din's history of the IIkhan Óljeitü has not come down to us. 
But the reign was covered by other contemporary authors. Rawdat üli 
I-albāb fī ma 'rifat al-tawārīkh wa l-ansāb ("The Garden of the Intellects in 
the Knowledge of Histories and Generations; usually known simply as 
Tarīkh-i Banākatī), completed by Fakhr al-Dīn Abū Sulaymān Dāūd 
Banākatī in 717/1317, is in large measure an abridgement of the Jami‘ 
al-tawārīkh, though brought down to the first year of the reign of Abū Sa'īd 
and hence including original material on Oljeitii; it contains, moreover, 
some data for the period prior to 703/1303 not found in the earlier work. A 
richer source, devoted specifically to this one reign, is Tarikh-i Uljaitü by 
Jamal al-Din Abt l-Qàsim 'Abd-Allàh Oāshānī, which also goes down to 
717/1317. The arrangement is annalistic, and the detailed dates, which often 
include the corresponding date in the Turco-Mongol twelve-year Animal 
Cycle, point to some form of court diary. The single manuscript that 
survives from the fourteenth century indicates a carelessly constructed 
piece in which the same episode is occasionally recounted twice, though 
one replete with details that are not found elsewhere. Qashani’s assertion 
that he was the real author of the Jami‘ al-tawarikh has generally evoked 
incredulity on account of the pronounced difference in style between the 
two histories. On the evidence of a surviving section of Qashani’s own 
general history, Zubdat al-tawarikh, however, the late Alexander Morton 
showed that the claim most probably applies to sections of the second part 
of Jāmi' al-tawārīkh and not to the Mongol history in the first. 
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Just a few years before the appearance of Rashid al-Din’s great work, 
Shihab al-Din ‘Abd-Allah b. ‘Izz al-Din Fadl-Allah al-Shirazi, better known 
by the sobriquet Wassaf al-hadrat (“The Court Panegyrist’), embarked on a 
history of the Mongols, and of the Ilkhans in particular, Tajziyat al-amsar 
wa-tazjiyat al-a 'sār ("The Apportionment of Countries and the Passing of 
Epochs), designed as a sequel to Juwayni's history and commencing in 
655/1257 (it should be noted that Wassaf unaccountably dates Hülegü's 
campaign against Baghdad in 654-5/1256-7). The first volume was begun 
in 698/1298-9, and the preface was written in late Sha'bàn 699/mid-May 
1300; the third volume was presented to the IIkhan Ghazan under the aegis 
of Wassaf’s fellow historian, the chief minister Rashid al-Din, in 702/1303; 
and the fourth, on which Wassaf was working in 706/1306-7, was submitted 
to an allegedly uncomprehending Oljeitii in 712/1312.” A fifth and final 
volume did not appear until c. 728/1327-8.?! 

Wassāf's bombastic prolixity, carrying Juwaynīs stylistic excesses to even 
greater extremes, is all the more regrettable, given the scope of his work, 
which not only covers Ilkhanid history but also notices events in Central 
Asia and even in Yuan China under Qubilai’s grandson, the Qaghan Temür 
(1294-1307), and his successor. As a functionary in the fiscal administration 
of Fars who resided for the most part in his native Shiraz, moreover, his 
perspective is as much that of a local historian of southern Iran and the 
islands; his pride in the region is manifest." Yet he visited Baghdad in 
696/1296—7, and gleaned information about the Mongol conquest of the 
city? Although his work can be viewed in some degree as ‘official’ history, 
not least because sections of it were presented to two successive Ilkhans, this 
taxonomy becomes somewhat meaningless, given his evident sympathy for 
the Ogédeyid khan Qaidu, an enemy of the Yuan regime and the IIkhanate. 

The 1330s saw the appearance of a clutch of histories dedicated to 
Rashid al-Din’s son Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad (d. 736/1336), wazir to the 
Ilkhan Abū Sa‘id (716-36/1316-35). In 733/1332-3 Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
Shabānkāra'ī completed a general history the Majma' al-ansāb fī I-tawārīkh 
(‘A Collection of Genealogies in the Histories’). But the work was destroyed 
when the wazir's residence was sacked three years later, and Shabānkāraī 
had to produce a new recension in 738/1337 (a third version, presented to 
the Chobanid ruler of Azerbaijan and unpublished, dates from 743/1343). 
Shabānkāraīs vantage point, like Wassaf’s, is Fars and the south. 

In 730/1329-30, only a year or two after Wassāf completed the Tajziyat, 
Hamd-Allah Mustawfi Qazwini produced his Tarīkh-i guzida (‘Choice 
History’), a general survey of Islamic history dependent in part on Ibn 
al-Athir, Juwayni and Rashid al-Din for the Mongol period, but also 
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furnishing information not available elsewhere.” It was an abridged version 
of the versified history, Zafar-nāma (‘The Book of Triumphs’), which he 
was to complete in 735/1334-5 after fifteen years’ labour. Modelled on 
Firdawsīs eleventh-century Shah-nama, Zafar-nama presents some mate- 
rial not found in the Ta'rikh-i guzida (including, unfortunately, lengthy 
passages of homespun wisdom regarding the mutability of fate, the futile 
nature of wealth and power, and so on). Hamd-Allah claims to have gleaned 
his information from Persian (tazik) and Mongol officers (sarwaràn), spec- 
ifying at one point that he was indebted for details of Hülegü's activities to 
a certain Buga, son of *Yula Temiir, a Naiman officer whose family was 
closely associated with the town of Qazwin and who was well versed in the 
history of the "Turks?* But for the period down to 1303 it is clear that 
Hamd-Allah was primarily indebted to Rashid al-Din; and indeed he claims 
that his task was to put the Jami ' al-tawarikh into verse." The Zafar-nāma 
would serve as a source for the Dhayl-i Jami ' al-tawárikh, a continuation of 
Rashid al-Dins history of the Mongols by the Timurid historian Hafiz-i 
Abrū (below, p. 35), for the period after 703/1304 and especially for Abū 
Sa‘id’s reign.** Like Wassāf, Hamd-Allāh was a fiscal official, though in the 
northern town of Oazwīn, and his expertise also enabled him to insert 
valuable data on economic and administrative affairs into the geographical 
work, Nuzhat al-gulūb ("The Hearts Delight), which he finished in or soon 
after 741/1340; some of this material bears directly on the impact of the 
Mongol conquests and of Mongol rule. 


Local histories from the IIlkhanid territories 


It should be pointed out that the term "local history' does not carry all the 
connotations that the phrase does in the context of the European Middle 
Ages or even in that of the Arabic local historical tradition of the pre- 
Mongol era. In other words, we do not have accounts written, say, by 
members of urban patriciates or surveys centred, for instance, on biogra- 
phies of local scholars or other notables, a genre that had proliferated in the 
earlier period.” In much the same way as a number of the Ilkhanid histo- 
ries described above, like Rashid al-Din's Jami' al-tawarikh and Wassaf's 
Tajziyat al-amsar, the works cited in this section were produced at and for 
royal or princely courts, namely those of client dynasties within the Ilkhan’s 
dominions. The preoccupation is still dynastic; it is simply that the vantage 
point is regional as opposed to imperial.’ 

It is now widely believed that al-Hawadith al-jami‘a (‘Collected 
Events’) - a history of Iraq down to 700/1300-1 and the only such history 
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written in the Ilkhanate in Arabic by a Sunni Muslim - is not the work that 
Ibn al-Fuwatī mentions as his own in his biographical dictionary (below, 
p. 32) and which he claims had been commissioned by 'Ala al-Dīn "Atā 
Malik Juwayni.?! Whoever he was, the author belonged in the tradition of 
the Baghdad school of historical writing, and for the period down to the 
Mongol capture of the city he was in part indebted to Ibn al-Kāzarūnīs 
Mukhtasar al-ta'rikh (p. 24 above); though he displays a less sure grasp of 
dates for events at some distance from Iraq (placing the Chaghadayid inva- 
sion of Khurāsān, for instance, in 665/1266—7 rather than 668/1270) than 
had his precursors. To quote the most recent commentator on the work, ‘it 
cannot really be situated on either side of the Arabic-Mamlūk/Persian- 
Mongol divide.'? Although the author clearly regarded the destruction of 
the Caliphate as a cataclysmic blow, he regularly calls the infidel Hülegü ‘the 
Sultan; presumably without intending any irony. 

Anatolia (Ram) produced three histories, of which the first, Ibn Bibrs 
al-Awāmir al-'alā'iyya fī l-umūr al-‘al@iyya (‘The Loftiest Imperatives 
Concerning the Most Exalted Matters’), is an in-house history of the Saljuq 
Sultans down to 679/1280; there is also an abridgement, Mukhtasar-i Saljūg- 
nama. In 723/1323, Karim al-Din Aqsarai produced a general history, 
Musāmarat al-akhbār wa-musāyarat al-akhyār (Nocturnal Narratives and 
Keeping Up with the Good’), of which the fourth and final section is 
devoted to the era of the Mongol khans and their Saljugid contemporaries. 
The third of these sources is the relatively brief Tarīkh-i āl-i Saljūg, 
completed in or soon after 765/1363 but beginning in 675/1277 and written 
by someone who was active as early as c. 1290.'” 

At the other end of the Ilkhanate, Sayf b. Muhammad b. Ya'qüb al-Harawi 
(commonly known as Sayfi), whose Tarīkh-nāma-yi Harāt (Historical 
Account of Herat) dates from c. 722/1322, provides a wealth of data on a 
region not otherwise strongly represented in the Mongol period. Although 
this can claim to be the most substantial and informative of the local histo- 
ries of Iran, Sayfi, who made extensive use of Rashid al-Din's work, is vague 
regarding his other sources, telling us, for instance, that he gleaned his infor- 
mation on Chinggis Khan’s campaigns from old men who had in turn heard 
it from eyewitnesses.'^' Among other works that furnish useful data are the 
Tarīkh-i Sīstān, completed in c. 726/1326 (from which point we are 
dependent on the Ihya' al-mulük, "The Recollection of Kings, dating from 
1028/1619, by Shah Husayn, a member of the ruling house);' two histories 
ofthe Qutlughkhanid dynasty in Kirmàn (623-703/1226-1304), the anony- 
mous Tarīkh-i shāhī-yi Oarākhitā'iyyān ("The Royal History of the Qara- 
Khitai [rulers] early 1290s) and the Simt al- 'ulà li I-hadrat al- 'ulyā ("The 
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Necklace of Eminence for the Exalted Court; 715/1315—16) of Nāsir al-Dīn 
Munshī, chief scribe in the Kirmān writing office (dīwān al-rasā'il wa 
I-inshā');'* the Shīrāz-nāma ("The Story of Shīrāz'), a history of Fārs by Ibn 
Zarküb (d.744/1343—4); for Yazd, two fifteenth-century compositions, Ja' far 
b. Muhammad Ja'farīs Tarīkh-i Yazd and Ahmad Б. Husayn b. ‘Ali Katib’s 
Tarikh-i jadid-i Yazd (‘A New History of Yazd’);'”’ and a few histories devoted 
to the various Caspian provinces, notably Awliyā Allāh Āmulīs Tarīkh-i 
Rūyān (764/1362-3) and the fifteenth-century Tarīkh-i Tabaristān-u 
Rūyān-u Māzandarān by Sayyid Zahir al-Din Mar‘ashi. In addition, the 
general histories composed by authors resident in southern Iran are of great 
value for local affairs: Wassāf's work provides much information on Fārs, 
Kirmān, Luristān and neighbouring regions, while Shabānkāraīs Majma' 
al-ansāb contains a section on the local dynasty of Shabānkāra. 


Non-narrative sources from the Ilkhanate 


The sources composed under the Ilkhans, plentiful as they are, belong 
almost exclusively to the narrative genre. The only general biographical 
dictionary that survives from Mongol Iran is Talkhīs Majma' al-ādāb fī 
mu ‘jam al-alqab (Abridgement of The Collection of Belles-Lettres in the 
Lexicon [Arranged by] Honorifics) by Kamal al-Din ‘Abd al-Razzāq Ibn 
al-Fuwati (d. 723/1323). Until 679/1280-1 he was librarian of the observa- 
tory founded at Marágha by Hülegü's astronomer and minister, Nasir al-Din 
Tūsī, and thereafter he lived in Baghdad. The value of this work for the 
Mongol era has recently been flagged up by Professor Devin DeWeese. 
Even in its abridged form, the dictionary has regrettably not survived in its 
entirety. Possibly it was never completed, since numerous entries amount to 
just a name or little more than that, and some individuals are allotted two 
entries — and even, in the case of Kamal al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman (the close 
confidant of the Ilkhan Tegüder Ahmad), three entries.'? From the extant 
portion (from ‘izz to muwaffaq), the Talkhis nevertheless appears to be a 
remarkable work inasmuch as, unlike earlier Muslim biographical diction- 
aries, it does not confine its scope to Muslims but includes notices on 
Christian and Jewish dignitaries and even on the pagan Mongols Chinggis 
Khan and Hülegü.'? Narrower in scope is the Nasā'im al-ashār min latā'im 
al-akhbār (The Fragrances of Enchantment among the Perfume-Boxes of 
Histories’), a useful collection of biographies of Persian wazirs, completed 
in 725/1325 by the above-mentioned Nasir al-Din Munshi Kirmani. 
Otherwise, for biographical dictionaries we are dependent on those 
composed within the Mamluk empire (see below). 
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Apart from a brief treatise on finance (dating, probably, from the early 
1260s) by Nasir al-Din Tüsi,'? two guides to Ilkhanid administration have 
come down to us: Sa ādat-nāma ('Auspicious Book) of ‘Al@ al-Din Falaki 
Tabrizi, an accounting manual which dates from Óljeitü's reign (1304-16), 
and Dastūr al-kātib fī ta'yīn al-marātib (A Handbook for the Scribe on the 
Assignment of Ranks’) by Muhammad b. Hindt Shah Nakhchiwānī, finished 
under the Jalayirid Sultan Shaykh Uways in Iraq after 1360 but begun before 
the end of the Ilkhanate and describing institutions of that earlier period. 
There is little by way of correspondence on the part of Ilkhanid statesmen, 
and the most prominent candidates, of whom two produced the most 
important narrative histories, disappoint us. Professor Jiirgen Paul found 
virtually no information about contemporary events in the letters of Shams 
al-Din Juwayni and his brother ‘Ala al-Din, the historian and governor of 
Baghdad;'” while Alexander Morton demonstrated, conclusively in my 
view, that Rashid al-Din’s correspondence (mukatibat), long regarded as a 
valuable resource but containing some decidedly suspect letters, is a 
fifteenth-century fabrication.” 

The contribution of hagiographical sources to social and, to a lesser 
extent, economic history is undeniable. I have made limited use of the 
Safwat al-safa (‘The Purest of the Pure’) by Tawakkuli Ibn Bazzaz Ardabili 
(written in c. 1358), a collection of anecdotes concerning the life of Shaykh 
Safr al-Din Ardabili (d. 735/1334), the ancestor of the Safawid Shahs. The 
accent on miraculous activity and the general lack of chronological data, so 
characteristic of the genre, render the work problematic. But, as has been 
pointed out, its value is enhanced by the fact that it is a compilation of 
(near-contemporary) testimonies rather than just a literary composition.'"* 
And mention should be made, lastly, of the writings of “Ala al-Dawla 
Simnani (d. 734/1334), which, though concerned with spiritual matters, 
refer to his own experiences prior to his withdrawal from Arghuns service 
and throw a welcome light on the religious climate at the court of a pagan 
Ilkhan.'* 


Jochid, Chaghadayid and Timurid sources 


As far as we know, the ulus of Jochi produced no historians of its own 
during the thirteenth-fifteenth centuries, and events in the khanate can 
only with difficulty be reconstructed with recourse to a variety of external 
sources: the chronicles of the client Rus' principalities and (at least for the 
period down to c. 1270) of Armenia; the oeuvre of Ilkhanid historians; and, 
above all, histories composed in the Near Eastern territories of the Golden 
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Hordes Mamlūk allies (see pp. 36-9)."° Apart from the early sixteenth- 
century Tawārīkh-i guzīda-yi nusrat-nāma, which amplifies the genealogies 
of Jochi's descendants found in the Mu 'izz al-ansāb (see below, p. 35),'' the 
later historical works that have come down to us from the Golden Horde 
territories after 1500 appear to be based exclusively on oral tradition.'? 
This is not to deny their value. Professor Uli Schamiloglu has highlighted 
the information to be gleaned from these sources on the administrative 
system of the Golden Horde, for instance, while DeWeese has argued 
forcefully that the accounts of the conversions of the khans Berke and 
Özbeg in the Tarīkh-i Düst Sultān of Ötemish Häjjī, dating from the 1550s, 
afford an insight into how the Islamization process was recalled some 
generations later.'?? 

Although only a very incomplete account of its history can be assem- 
bled without recourse to the Chinese material from the Yuan empire and to 
indigenous documentation in Mongolian, Chaghadais ulus was slightly 
better served than that of Jochi in terms of Muslim sources. We are fortu- 
nate that Jamal al-Qarshi, having completed his Persian-Arabic dictionary, 
al-Suráh min al-Sihàáh, in 681/1282, appended to it a historical supplement 
(mulhagāt) that carries Central Asian history down through the Mongol 
period to the accession of Qaidu’s son Chapar in 702/1303. The author, who 
was born at Almaligh in 628/1230-1, spent much of his early life at the 
court of the local client dynasty. After being obliged to leave the town in 
662/1264, he travelled extensively in western Turkestan, but was based at 
Kashghar, where he was evidently close to the headquarters of the line of 
administrators founded by Mas'üd Beg; he also attended Qaidu's court on 
several occasions. He owed his nisba (from Tu. qarshi, palace) to his prox- 
imity to one or the other centre of power.?! Despite these illustrious 
connections, however, the Mulhagāt bi I-Surah is less detailed than we 
might wish, and we remain heavily indebted to the material on Qaidu and 
his Chaghadayid confederates that is provided by the Ilkhanid historians, 
Rashid al-Din, Wassaf and Qashani. 

After Jamal al-Qarshi the Chaghadayid territories did not produce 
another indigenous historian for 250 years. Some details of the fourteenth- 
century history of the ulus can be gleaned from the historical works 
composed in Iran under the Timurids, the dynasty founded by Temiir-i 
lang (‘the Lame’; hence “Tamerlane’; d. 807/1405), a member of the Turco- 
Mongol tribe of the Barlas (Barulas) in Transoxiana. The most notable are 
the Zafar-ndma of Nizam al-Din Shami (806/1404); the Zafar-nama of 
Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi (828/1424-5), to which was added subsequently a 
prologue (muqaddima) on the history of the Mongols prior to Temür; and 
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the Muntakhab al-tawarikh-i Mu 'ini of Mu'in al-Dīn Natanzī (817/1414).'?? 
Mention should also be made of the Mu'izz al-ansāb (Homage to 
Genealogies’) composed in Iran in 830/1426-7 by an unknown author who 
reproduced Rashid al-Din's Shu ‘ab-i panjgdna (though with some modifi- 
cations and without the forms in Uighur script), continued it down to his 
own era, and added an extensive section on Temiir, his dynasty and their 
military officers;'? he possibly also used a slightly earlier genealogical work 
by Husayn b. ‘Ali Shah, which has survived in a unique manuscript.’ 
Although the account of the Chaghadayid khans in the Shajarat al-atrak 
("Tree of the Turks) - an abridgement of the lost Tarīkh-i arba 'a ulūs-i 
chingīzī (History of the Four Chinggisid Uluses attributed to Temiir’s 
grandson Ulugh Beg (d. 853/1449)" - largely follows Yazdīs mugaddima, 
it adds the odd detail. The most prolific Timurid author was Shihab al-Din 
‘Abd-Allah b. Lutf-Allāh al-Khwafi, known as Hafiz -i Abrü (d. 833/1430), 
whose oeuvre included not only the above-mentioned Dhayli Jami' 
al-tawārīkh but also a reworking of Shāmīs Zafar-nāma, a general history, 
Zubdat al-tawārīkh ("The Cream of Histories), and a geography that is 
especially rich on the history of Khurāsān. 

The works of Shāmī, Yazdī and Natanzī must be used circumspectly. The 
chronology supplied by the first two authors for the Chaghadayid khans 
after c. 1309 is faulty, the regnal dates being approximately seven years too 
early." Natanzīs account of the Jochids and Chaghadayids, apparently 
based on oral tradition, is skeletal and somewhat superficial; his chronology 
is even less reliable, and the khans' genealogy here bears little relation to 
that found in Yazdīs work or in the Mu ‘izz al-ansāb.'” It should be empha- 
sized, lastly, that both Shàmi and Yazdi (the latter in particular) present a 
distorted version of Chaghadayid history that ascribes a quite unrealistic 
influence and authority to Temür's forebears, beginning with the thirteenth- 
century noyan Qarachar of the Barulas (below, pp. 386-7). 

While the western half of the Chaghadayid ulus was from 771/1370 
under the rule of Temür and his descendants, the eastern khanate - the 
region that came to be known as 'Mughalistàn - retained its autonomy. In 
952/1546 Mirzà Haydar Dughlàt, a member of a Turco- Mongol family that 
had governed Kāshghar, Āgsū and neighbouring cities since the late four- 
teenth century and was closely linked to the eastern Chaghadayid khans, 
finished his Tarīkh-i Rashīdī, which he dedicated to the reigning khan, 
Sultān "Abd al-Rashid. Clearly one of his chief purposes was to glorify his 
own dynasty and to project its currently exalted standing back into an 
earlier epoch, much as Timurid historians had done for Temiir’s forebears. 
Apart from Yazdīs Zafar-nāma, from which he borrows lengthy passages 
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on Temürs campaigns in Mughalistan, Haydar relied upon oral sources. He 
begins with the accession of the khan Tughluq Temiir in 748/1347 and 
furnishes a useful account of that ruler’s conversion to Islam. But for these 
early decades he is otherwise remarkably uninformative. This is due only in 
part to the Chaghadayid Mongols’ allegedly profound ignorance of their 
past; Haydar also had no desire to commemorate the deeds of khans who 
were not Muslims.’ As a result, the history of the ulus between c. 1340 and 
the mid-fifteenth century lies in a darkness relieved only fitfully by details 
from the works of Timurid authors. 


Authors writing after c. 1265 in the dominions of the Mongols’ enemies 


The Mamlūk empire in Egypt and Syria - the Ilkhans’ principal rival - 
generated an impressive volume of historical writing.'” There are, firstly, 
biographies of individual Mamlūk Sultans, notably two lives of al-Zāhir 
Baybars: al-Rawd al-zahir fi sirat al-malik al-Zahir (‘The Blossoming 
Garden concerning the Life of al-Malik al-Zahir’), by the secretary of his 
chancery (katib al-inshd@), Muhy? al-Din Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir (d. 692/1292); 
and the incomplete Tarīkh al-malik al-Zahir by a Syrian, ‘Izz al-Din 
Muhammad b. * Alī Ibn Shaddād (b. 613/1217; d. 684/1285);'* and two lives 
of al-Mansūr Oalāwūn: Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s Tashrif al-ayyam wa I-‘usur fi 
sirat al-malik al-Mansur (‘The Glorious Days and Epochs in the Life of 
al-Malik al-Mansur’); and al-Fadl al-mathūr min sīrat al-sultān al-malik 
al-Mansür ("The Best to be Transmitted from the Life of Sultan al-Malik 
al-Mansür) by his nephew Nasir al-Din Shafi‘ b. "Ali al-^Asqalàni (d. 
730/1330).?! Since all these authors were in the Sultans’ service and Ibn 
‘Abd al-Zahir at least wrote his Rawd at Baybars request, their works should 
be regarded as ‘official’ history, somewhat parallel with that of Rashid 
al-Din. They reflect the vantage point of rulers who, possessing as they did 
in Cairo from 660/1262 a serviceable ‘Abbasid Caliph, articulated their 
own universalist claims in opposition to those of the Mongols. 

The Mamlak dominions also produced a number of important chroni- 
cles, whose interrelationship is a complex matter. Of those that emanate 
from Egypt, two were the work of Rukn al-Din Baybars al-Mansüri 
al-Dawadar (d. 725/1325), a mamluk commander who rose to be briefly 
deputy (nā'ib al-saltana) to Sultan al-Nāsir Muhammad b. Oalāwūn: the 
more voluminous Zubdat al-fikra fi tarikh al-hijra (Choice Thoughts on 
Hijri History’), of which the extant portion ends in 709/1309-10; and an 
abridged version, Tuhfat al-mulikiyya fi l-dawlat al-turkiyya (‘The Gift for 
Kings concerning the Dynasty of the Turks’), which goes down to 
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711/1311-12 and includes data not found in the longer work. Baybars 
al-Mansūrī clearly harboured a particular interest in the Sultanates foreign 
relations, and Zubda incorporates valuable material on Saljugid Rūm and 
on the Golden Horde.'? Abü Bakr b. 'Abd-Allàh b. Aybak Ibn al-Dawadari, 
himself the son of another mamluk officer, composed his lengthy Kanz 
al-durar wa-jami' al-ghurar (“The Treasury of Pearls and the Choicest 
Hoard’) in or just after 735/1334-5.? AI-Nahj al-sadid wa l-durr al-farid fi 
mā ba 'd tarīkh Ibn al- ‘Amid (‘The Correct Path and Peerless Achievement 
in the Sequel to the History of Ibn al-‘ Amid’) by the Coptic Christian histo- 
rian, al-Mufaddal Ibn Abi l-Fada'il, completed in 759/1358, was designed as 
a sequel to the work of his uncle al-Makin (see p. 22). He appears to have 
used al-Nuwayri (p. 38 below) and frequently cites the Zubda in addition to 
the two biographies of al-Zahir Baybars; but he takes the narrative down to 
c. 1341 and further inserts details not found elsewhere for the earlier 
decades." 

Important historical works were also produced in the Mamlük province 
of Syria. Abi Shama survived the imposition of Mamlük rule by only a few 
years; but his history was continued, some decades later, by al-Mugtafā 
(‘The Sequel’) of his fellow Damascene, ‘Alam al-Din al-Qasim al-Birzali 
(d. 739/1339), whose interests extended beyond the city and who includes 
useful material on the Ilkhanate. But for our purposes the three most valu- 
able Syrian sources are al-Dhayl Mirāt al-zamān,a continuation of Sibt Ibn 
al-Jawzīs work by Outb al-Dīn Mūsā al-Yūnīnī (b. 640/1242; d. 726/1326); 
Hawādith al-zamān wa-anbāuhā wa-wafayāt al-akābir wa l-a'yān min 
abnā'ihi ("The Events and Reports of the Era and the Obituaries of the Great 
and Notable among its Sons) by Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Ibrāhīm 
al-Jazari (b. 658/1260; d. 739/1338); and the voluminous Ta'rikh al-Islàm of 
Shams al-Din Aba ‘Abd-Allah Muhammad al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348), 
which we have already encountered (р. 20). А] three works include 
under each year not merely significant events but also death notices, as al- 
Jazarīs title makes explicit. Al-Dhahabi also produced a shorter work, 
Duwal al-Islam (‘Islamic Regimes’). Al-Mukhtasar fi akhbar al-bashar (‘The 
Abridged History of Humanity’), written by the penultimate Ayyubid 
Sultan of Hama, al-Mu’ayyad Abu 1-Fida Isma‘il b. ‘Ali (usually known 
simply as Abü l-Fidà, d. 732/1331), has been cited more frequently, perhaps, 
than it deserves. For the period prior to 659/1261 it is dependent on the 
Mufarrij of Ibn Wasil, who had been one of Abū 1-Fidās teachers, and has 
no original value; though for his own lifetime the author supplies some 
useful material. Two briefer histories, dating from the mid-fourteenth 
century, were collected and edited by K. V. Zetterstéen in 1919. One of these, 
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an anonymous work attributed to ‘Author Z; includes an eyewitness account 
of the public acceptance of Islam by the Ilkhan Ghazan in 1295 which is for 
the most part identical to that furnished by al-Jazari. 

Various geographical works contain substantial historical information. 
АГА Пайда al-khatira fi dhikr umara' al-Shám wa l-Jazira ("The Most Precious 
Valuables in the Account of the Amirs of Syria and the Jazira’) by ‘Izz al-Din 
Ibn Shaddad (d. 684/1285), mentioned above as one of Baybars’ biogra- 
phers, is a topographical-historical dictionary, arranged first by region 
and then in alphabetical order of place name, which frequently includes 
details not found elsewhere regarding Mongol military operations."6 A 
later geography, the Nukhbat al-dahr fi ‘aj@ib al-barr wa I-bahr (‘Select 
Passages of the Age regarding the Marvels of Land and Sea’) of Shams 
al-Din al-Dimashqi (d. 727/1327), tends to regurgitate data from earlier 
Muslim geographers, but nevertheless offers some original information 
for the Mongol-Mamlük era." 

The value of the authors listed so far lies principally in supplementing or 
modifying the accounts produced within the Mongol dominions: they tell 
us about Mongol campaigns and about diplomatic contacts, and sometimes 
they provide a more detailed narrative of events within Mongol Asia. But 
two voluminous works from the Mamlük empire are noteworthy for their 
own discrete and connected surveys of Mongol affairs. One is the encyclo- 
paedia Nihàyat al-arab fi funün al-adab ("The Ultimate Aspiration in the 
Scribal Arts’) of Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Nuwayri (d. 
733/1333), a clerk in the Mamluk administration who had opportunities 
for first-hand contact with Mongols and who included a section on the 
Mongol world in the historical part of the work.'** The other is the encyclo- 
paedia of Shihab al-Din Ahmad Ibn Fadl-Allah al-‘Umari (b. 700/1301; d. 
749/1349), Masalik al-absar fi mamalik al-amsar (‘The Paths of Observation 
among the Civilized Regions’), which devotes an even more substantial 
section to the Mongols (and scattered references to them elsewhere). 
Al-‘Umari made considerable use of Juwayni’s work. But as the head of the 
Mamlūk Sultans correspondence office (dīwān al-inshā'), he was excep- 
tionally well-placed to acguire intelligence about far-flung regions that 
were in diplomatic contact with his master, including Muslim India and the 
Mongol lands. In his introduction to the Mongol empire, and his four chap- 
ters on the principal Mongol khanates, al-‘Umari frequently drew on infor- 
mation from merchants as well as envoys. Not his least valuable characteristic, 
however, is that he reflects the perspective on Mongol history of the Sultans’ 
allies, the Mongols of the Golden Horde, which differed markedly from that 
of the IIkhans and which we should otherwise have lacked. 
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Information concerning one or two figures active in Mongol Iran can be 
found also in the biographical dictionaries produced in the Sultanate, 
notably the Wafayat al-a'yan (‘Obituaries of the Great’) by Ibn Khallikan 
(d. 681/1282) and its continuation, Tali kitab Wafayat al-a'yan, by the 
Christian author Ibn al-Suqà'i (d. 726/1326). Rather more Mongol entries, 
however, appear in the vast biographical dictionary of Khalil b. Aybak al- 
Safadi (d. 764/1363), al- Waft bi l-wafayát ("The Entirety of Obituaries"), and 
the same authors shorter A 'yàn al- 'asr ("The Notables of the Era; confined 
to figures who died within his own century): some were based on the Masālik 
of his friend al-‘Umari, although al-Safadi also utilized the obituaries in 
al-Dhahabīs Tarīkh al-Islām and other, unknown sources. Like the work of 
Ibn al-Fuwati (p. 32 above), al-Safadis two dictionaries not only include 
Mongol khans who had embraced Islam - Ghazan, the Chaghadayid khan 
Tarmashirin and the Jochid khan Ozbeg for instance - but also list infidels: 
Chinggis Khan, Hülegü, Qubilai and Ozbeg' predecessor Togtoa, and 
Mongol military officers like Qutlugh Shah."?^ AJ-Wafi would in turn 
be the basic source for the (more frequently quoted) fifteenth-century 
biographical dictionaries of Ibn Hajar al-' Asqalàni and Ibn Taghrībirdī. 

It is necessary to say a few words about Indo-Muslim historians. 
The Muslim authors who recorded events within the independent Delhi 
Sultanate regrettably fall short of contemporary Mamluk historians in 
various respects. After Jūzjānīs work there are, apart from the historical 
poems (mathnawis) of Amir Khusraw (d. 725/1325), no surviving narrative 
sources prior to the Tarīkh-i Fīrūzshāhī of Piyā al-Dīn Barani (758/1357), 
and the slightly earlier Futūh al-salātīn (Victories of Sultans’) of ‘Abd 
al-Malik ‘Isami, written around 1350 in the breakaway Deccan Sultanate; 
both sources have been used for this book, although their treatment of 
Mongol invasions is relatively limited. ‘Isami’s work, in verse and modelled 
on Firdawsīs eleventh-century Shāh-nāma ("The Book of Kings’), approxi- 
mates more closely to a conventional (if at times cursory) history. Baranīs, 
although ostensibly designed as a continuation of Jūzjānīs Tabagāt, is a far 
more abstract work, which attempts to use the sultans’ reigns as the vehicle 
for a philosophy of Islamic history." 

This section would be incomplete without the most celebrated Arab 
Muslim traveller of the Middle Ages. Shams al-Din Aba ‘Abd-Allah 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd-Allah al-Lawati al-Tanji, better known as Ibn Battita, 
left his home town of Tanja (Tangier) in 725/1325 and visited a large part of 
the Mongol world, namely the territories of the Ilkhanate, the Golden 
Horde and the Chaghadayid khanate, before proceeding to the Indian 
subcontinent, where he stayed for some years. His account of his travels, 
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Tuhfat al-nuzzār fī gharā'ib al-amsār ("Gifts to Onlookers regarding the 
Marvels of the Civilized Regions), completed in 757/1356, greatly enriches 
our knowledge of conditions in the two northerly Mongol khanates.'? But 
the work is problematic. His aim — or the vicarious aim of Ibn Juzayy, to 
whom, on the orders of the Sultan of Morocco, Ibn Battūta dictated his 
account following his return home - was to visit every region of the world 
where Islam had penetrated. This led to a skewing of the narrative, with the 
result that the chronology is at times internally inconsistent'? and the 
authenticity of some of the journeys is deeply suspect. It is now certain that 
Ibn Battüta's journey to Bulghar is spurious and that the itinerary from the 
Volga to Constantinople, of which the stages are puzzlingly vague, includes 
both authentic information (as on the semi-legendary dervish Sàri Saltüq) 
and material that is purely fanciful.'** The section on Yuan China, too, 
contains material that simply does not harmonize with the reality at the time 
of his alleged stay. On the other hand, even the suspect portions of the narra- 
tive incorporate details that ring true.’ Tuhfat al-nuzzar will be used here 
only in those contexts where we have no reason to doubt its author's veracity. 


Historians writing in the IIkhanid realm but outside the 
Sunni Islamic tradition 


Among historians who represent minority communities within the IIkhanid 
empire, one group comprises two Shi‘i authors, of whom the more famous 
is the astronomer Nasir al-Din Tasi (b. 597/1201; d. 672/1274). Exchanging 
the service of the Isma'ili Assassins for that of Hülegü in 653/1255," he 
witnessed the destruction of the Caliphate, of which he later wrote a short 
account, Kayfiyyat-i wáqi'a-yi Baghdad (‘The Particulars of the Fall of 
Baghdad’). This is found appended to some manuscripts of Juwaynīs 
Tarikh-i jahán-gushá, was also incorporated in the history drafted by 
Negübei b. Mas'üd, and can be seen in turn to have served as a source for 
both the Mukhtasar of Ibn al-'Ibri (Bar Hebraeus; below) and Rashid 
al-Din.'" In terms that recall Juwayni's Móngke, Tüsr's Hülegü is described, 
at the very beginning of the account, as ‘the bearer of security and tranquil- 
lity (māda-yi amn-u amān).'** This was far from being merely conventional 
sycophancy; for Shī'īs, the end of the hated Caliphate was a matter for 
rejoicing. During the advance on Baghdad, according to Rashīd al-Dīn, 
Tūsī had encouraged Hilegi with a forthright assurance that no dire conse- 
quences would follow the capture of the city.'” 

The other Shī'ī writer is Saf? al-Din Aba Ja'far Muhammad b. ' Ali b. 
Tabataba, known as Ibn al-Tiqtaga, who dedicated his Kitab al-Fakhri to the 
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Ilkhanid governor of Mosul, Fakhr al-Din ‘Isa, in 701/1302. For our 
purposes, the chief interest of this work, which is mostly concerned with 
the history of the Caliphate down to 656/1258, is its meagre anecdotal 
material on the Mongol epoch. On several occasions the author expresses 
opinions about the conquerors, and about the ‘Abbasid regime prior to its 
fall, that are balanced and judicious. It has been suggested that even as a 
Shi'i he regretted the passing of the old order.'*’ But he was clearly not 
without sympathy for the Ilkhans: it is he who tells us that following the 
capture of Baghdad, Hülegü summoned the ‘ulama and asked them for a 
ruling whether a just infidel king was preferable to an unjust Muslim 
Sultan." 

We gain a different perspective from the second group, namely Christian 
writers. The Jacobite (Monophysite) Christian prelate Gregorius Abü 
|-Faraj, better known as Bar Hebraeus or (to employ the Arabic form) Ibn 
al-‘Ibri (b. 1225-6; d. 1286), was metropolitan of Aleppo in 1260, when he 
was briefly taken prisoner by the Mongols. Four years later he received 
from Hiilegii a pukdana (‘patent, i.e. a yarligh) for the office of Maphrian 
of the East. Master of a repertoire that embraced, inter alia, theology and 
spirituality, dialectics, physics and astronomy, Bar Hebraeus composed 
two historical works, one in Syriac and the other in Arabic. The Syriac 
Maktbānūt zabnē, which was continued down to 1296 by his brother Bar 
Sawma, is in two parts. The first (usually termed the ‘Chronography’) is a 
world history from the Creation, though far less ambitious in its geograph- 
ical scope than that of Rashid al-Din. Bar Hebraeus made extensive use of 
Juwaynīs history, albeit with some significant alterations; but he also 
recounts as an eyewitness a good many events that are not mentioned else- 
where. The second part, the Chronicon ecclesiasticum, is primarily a history 
of the Jacobite Church but includes the occasional detail relevant to the 
history of the Mongol regime. 

In his Syriac work, Bar Hebraeus provides an insight into one aspect of 
the early Mongol period - the reaction of a community that had been deliv- 
ered from the restrictions of Muslim sovereignty and in some measure 
emancipated. He notices how the Mongols spared the Christian population 
during the massacre in Baghdad; and he mourns the death of Hülegü and 
his chief wife, Doquz Khatun, calling them 'two great lights, who made the 
Christian religion triumphant:'? Yet although his career coincided with 
what might have appeared a golden age for eastern Christians, Bar Hebraeus 
does not conceal episodes in which the Christians suffered under Mongol 
rule.”* His continuator, Bar Sawma, is still less sanguine. Whereas Juwayni 
had complained that the Mongols used to hold Muslims in high regard but 
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did so no longer, Bar Sawma makes exactly the same observation about 
their attitude towards Christians, on the grounds that the Mongols had all 
converted to Islam (a reference to the recent conversion of the Ilkhan 
Ghazan in 1295).'55 

Bar Hebraeus other historical work, the Mukhtasar tarīkh al-duwal 
(‘The Abridgement of the History of States’), has a different slant. Since Bar 
Sawma describes this as an uncompleted rendering into Arabic of the 
Chronography, begun by his brother not long before his death at the request 
of the Muslim community in Maragha (the Mukhtasar goes down only as 
far as 1284),'°° it was long taken to be a mere Arabic abridgement of the 
Syriac world history. But it has been demonstrated that the Mukhtasar not 
only lacks some of the detail in the Chronography but also includes material 
omitted from it — for instance, a version of Nasir al-Din Tisi’s account of 
the fall of Baghdad.'”” Where the Chronography, moreover, was a Christian 
history modelled on that of Michael the Syrian (d. 1199), the Mukhtasar is 
addressed to a Muslim readership and, in terms of literary style and 
coverage, fits squarely into the traditional genre of Islamic historiography."? 

A still more vivid image of shifting Christian fortunes in the early 
Ilkhanid decades than that furnished by Bar Hebraeus’ Syriac history is to 
be gained from Tash ‘ita d-mar Yahballaha qatolika d-madnha wad-rabban 
Sāwmā sa ‘ora gawanaya (“The History of Mar Yahballaha, Catholicos of the 
East, and of Rabban Sawma, Visitor-General’). A Syriac biography of the 
Nestorian Catholicos, Mar Yahballaha III (d. 1317), who arrived in Iran 
from the Qaghan Qubilai’s dominions in 1281 together with his friend and 
mentor, Rabban Sawma (d. 1294), it incorporates an abridged version of 
Sawma’s own account (in Persian and now lost) of his journey to Western 
Europe in 1287-8 as ambassador for the Ilkhan Arghun. For our purposes, 
Tash'ità is most useful when describing the privileged position of the 
churches under the pagan Ilkhans and their tribulations at the hands of 
their Muslim fellow citizens both before and after the conversion. It has 
recently been suggested that the author may have been Yahballāhās 
successor, Mar Timotheos II, one-time metropolitan of Irbil, and that he 
was attempting an apologia for Yahballāhā, whose policies had manifestly 
borne no fruit.'^? 

The Georgian Chronicle (Kart lis ts'chovreba), a compilation of texts 
drafted by a series of anonymous annalists and assembled in the early 
eighteenth century, contains some information useful for our purposes. 
But Armenian historians make up a far more important group.'^ Greater 
Armenia, much of which had been subject to the Georgian kingdom 
but which passed under Mongol overlordship in 1236-9, produced three 
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historians: Kirakos Ganjakets'i (originating, that is, from the Muslim town 
of Ganja in Arràn), who completed the first part of his work in 1241 but 
continued writing until not long before his death in 1272; Vardan Arewelts'i 
(d. c. 1270); and Grigor Aknerts'i, writing in c. 1313. The first two of these 
authors provide a sober and measured account of events; Grigor's material 
is at times somewhat fanciful. A more tendentious view is presented by 
Step'anos Orbelian (d. 1304), from the ruling family of Siounia (Siwnik), 
who tends to exaggerate the Mongol rulers’ Christian sympathies and to 
magnify the influence of his own father and kinsmen with the Ilkhans. 
Various sets of annals were produced within the kingdom of Lesser 
Armenia, or Cilicia, whose monarch, Het'um I (1226-70), was tributary to 
the Mongols and visited Mongke’s court in 1254. One of these chronicles 
goes under the name of the king’s brother, the Constable Smbat (d. 1269), 
who had himself conveyed Het‘um’s submission to the Qaghan Güyüg 
in 1246. 

King Het‘um’s nephew and namesake, usually known as Hayton of 
Gorighos, was an exile from Lesser Armenia who had become a canon in 
the Premonstratensian Order and might therefore seem to belong in a 
different category. Having arrived in Western Europe on a mission from the 
kingdom of Cyprus, he was asked by Pope Clement V to draft a treatise 
outlining the best course for a future crusade against the Mamluks. Hayton’s 
La Flor des Estoires de la Terre d’Orient (“The Flower of the Histories of the 
East’), completed in 1307 (a Latin version appeared later that year), includes 
a survey of the history of the Mongol khanates. At first sight, Hayton’s 
credentials appear unimpeachable. He tells us that for the period from 
Chinggis Khan until Méngke’s accession he has used “Tartar histories; from 
Móngke down to Hülegü's death Hayton is reliant on what he has heard 
from his uncle, Het'um I; and from Abaghas accession he is writing from 
his own experience; at an earlier juncture he mentions having personally 
taken part in the invasion of Syria by Ilkhanid forces in 1303.'*' Yet the 
work is deeply flawed. In the first place, some of the material is wrong and 
some simply myth.'* Like Step‘anos Orbelian, Hayton engages in literary 
nepotism, giving a greatly inflated account of the privileges that Móngke 
had conferred on King Het'um in 1254. But he also purveys a tendentious 
version of Mongol history, glossing over Ghazan’s recent conversion to 
Islam. This is because La Flor des Estoires was a work of propaganda, 
designed to bring about the military alliance between the Mongols of Iran 
and the Latin West that Hayton saw as the sole hope for his beleaguered 
homeland.!* In other words, he was an Armenian noble first and foremost; 
the crusade theorist and historian took second place. 
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Christian European observers 


The final corpus of material to be surveyed here is the work of Christians 
from Latin Europe.'^ The Devisament du monde ("The Different Parts of 
the World’) associated with the celebrated Marco Polo, member of a 
Venetian merchant family, is a problematic source. Polo accompanied his 
father and uncle on their second journey to the Far East and was himself in 
Oubilais service from c. 1274 until 1290.!66 The book is nota travel account, 
however, like those mentioned in the next paragraph, but a survey of the 
known world; it is therefore not always clear when it is retailing personal 
experience and when it relies on hearsay. The manuscript tradition, more- 
over, is extremely complicated. It has been argued that Polo travelled no 
further east than the Pontic steppe and hence was never in China, though 
this view has now been totally discredited.'^ Some useful observations can 
nevertheless be gleaned from the Devisament. I have tried to confine myself 
to information found in what is probably the earliest text, dating from the 
first years of the fourteenth century, represented by the Paris ms. fr. 1116 
and recently edited by Philippe Ménard. 

More important are the members of the newly founded Mendicant 
Orders of Friars, the Franciscans and Dominicans, visiting the Mongol 
dominions either as accredited diplomatic envoys or as missionaries (or as 
both) in the years 1245-55. Of the three embassies that Pope Innocent IV 
despatched in 1245, one, led by the Dominican Ascelin, travelled to the 
Near East and met with the Mongol general Baiju in Greater Armenia in 
1247. Although the Historia Tartarorum written by one of its members, 
Simon de Saint-Quentin, is lost, the lengthy excerpts preserved in the 
Speculum historiale of a fellow Dominican, Vincent de Beauvais (c. 1253), 
include precious material on Mongol dealings with the Saljuq Sultanate of 
Rum that is unavailable elsewhere.’ The Franciscan John of Plano Carpini 
(Giovanni del Pian di Carpine), who headed another embassy, by way of the 
Pontic steppe to the Qaghan Giiyiig’s court in Mongolia (1245-7), has left 
us one of the most important Western sources on the empire in his Ystoria 
Mongalorum. A fellow Franciscan, who calls himself ‘C. de Bridia and who 
composed a Hystoria Tartarorum (1247), commonly known as the “Tartar 
Relation, may have been one of Carpini’s companions who remained at a 
Mongol encampment in the western steppe. The Itinerarium of a third 
Franciscan, William of Rubruck, who visited Mongolia in a missionary 
capacity, again by the northerly route across the steppe (1253-5), is a highly 
detailed and vivid account of his experiences, addressed to the French King 
Louis IX.!° 
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Over the next century, further groups of Mendicants travelled within 
the Mongol dominions. Although some served as papal ambassadors — 
notably the Franciscan Giovanni di Marignolli, who headed an embassy 
from Pope Benedict XII to the last Yaan Emperor Toghon Temür (reigned 
as Shundi) in the years 1338-45 - the majority went in search of a harvest 
of souls. They included the Dominican Riccoldo da Montecroce, who was 
active in the Near East in the 1290s. Among his works are a Liber peregrina- 
tionis (‘Book of Pilgrimage’), which furnishes a description of the Ilkhanate 
at this time, and five Epistolae ad ecclesiam triumphantem (‘Letters to the 
Church Victorious’), produced in reaction to the loss of Acre (1291). To 
underpin the Friars’ proselytizing activity, the papacy in the early four- 
teenth century created two vast archiepiscopal sees, centred respectively on 
the qaghan’s capital Khanbaligh (Dadu, formerly Zhongdu and close to the 
site of modern Beijing) and on Sultaniyya, in north-western Iran and one of 
the residences of the IIkhan Oljeitii. The second Archbishop of Sultaniyya, 
the Dominican Guillaume Adam, composed Tractatus quomodo Sarraceni 
sunt expugnandi (‘How to Defeat the Saracens’) in 1318. Primarily a crusade 
treatise, it furnishes a good deal of information on the contemporary 
Ilkhanate, which Guillaume saw as a potential ally for the Latin West. Letters 
written by Franciscans, lastly, supply us with useful material on the obsta- 
cles to their Order's missionary efforts in two of the Mongol polities that 
were undergoing the process of Islamization: the Golden Horde in the 
1320s and the Chaghadayid khanate in the years 1338-40. 

Christian authors, and particularly those who wrote when Islam was 
making great strides within the Mongols ranks, frequently betray an animus 
against Muslims and their religion. Yet the light that such authors - and this 
applies especially to Carpini and Rubruck - throw on Mongol beliefs and 
customs makes them an indispensable supplement to the material found in 
Muslim sources. They help us to stitch together, as it were, the canvas on 
which the histoire événementielle of the Persian and Arabic sources is 
embroidered. 


THE ISLAMIC WORLD AND INNER ASIAN 
PEOPLES DOWN TO THE MONGOL INVASION 


Early contacts with the Inner Asian steppe 


When Mongol forces headed by Chinggis Khan first invaded Islamic 
territory in 616/1219, Muslims had been in contact for five centuries or 
more with the peoples of the great steppe belt that extends from Manchuria 
to Hungary and those of the forest zones of Siberia further north. The step- 
pelands, ranging from sandy or gravel-like terrain in the east to the lush 
prairies watered by the great rivers of the Ukraine in the west, were home to 
pastoral nomads - herders of oxen, sheep, goats, camels and especially 
horses - who had no fixed abode but moved between upland pastures in 
the summer and river valleys in the winter. By the time the armies of the 
Caliphs traversed the Caucasus range in the mid-seventh century and first 
crossed the Oxus (Jayhūn; Amū-daryā) into Transoxiana (Mā warā al-nahr) 
in the early eighth century, the nomads with whom they clashed were 
largely of Turkic stock; until c. 650 they had formed part of the Western 
Tūrk Oaghanate, extending from the Pontic steppe into Central Asia. North 
of the Caucasus and the Caspian Sea, the principal power was the state of 
the Khazars (c. 625-965), whose qaghans adopted Judaism as their faith at 
some point before 850 and who effectively barred Muslim expansion in this 
direction. But on the other front the Caliph’s forces made significant 
advances from the outset. The incorporation of Transoxiana within the 
Islamic world was guaranteed by the fragmentary character of Türk power 
in this region and by the Muslims victory over a Tang Chinese army near 
Talas (Taràz; modern Dzhambul) in 751.! 

Yet the explosive eastward advance of Muslim armies soon lost its 
momentum. Steppe polities such as that of the Qarluq - the tribal grouping 
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which in 766 occupied the former capital of the Western Tūrks, Sūyāb on 
the Chu river, and whose ruler assumed the imperial title of qaghan in 840? 
– were resilient antagonists. Towns like Isfījāb, Shāsh (later Tashkent), Talas 
itself and Sawrān, on the middle Sīr-daryā (the Jaxartes river), were still 
little more than border outposts of the Islamic world in the early tenth 
century. By that date Islamic political unity was a thing of the past, and the 
long-lived ‘Abbasid Caliphate (132-656/750-1258) exercised from 
Baghdad only a nominal hegemony over its provinces. There the Caliph 
was represented by autonomous dynasties on whose rulers he conferred the 
rank of amīr (commander, governor’), sonorous honorifics and patents of 
authority, in return for naming him on their coinage (sikka) and in the 
sermon (khutba) preached at the public Friday prayer. Among these dynas- 
ties, the Iranian Samanids (204-395/819-1005) governed Khurāsān and 
Transoxiana from their capital at Bukhārā and deployed holy war (ghazā, 
jihād) against their infidel Turkic neighbours as a means to buttress their 
legitimacy. It was under the Samanid umbrella, from the last years of the 
ninth century, that Muslim colonies were established within pagan territory 
and the advance of Muslim power in the region resumed in earnest.’ 

To the north and east of the Samanid dominions, the infidel world, or 
Dar al-Harb (the ‘war-zone, with which Muslims could have no lasting 
truce), extended for a vast distance. Until the first half of the eleventh century 
the north-western steppe and much of the forest zone of western Siberia 
were dominated by the Kimek, a considerable grouping of nomadic peoples. 
They had become semi-sedentarized, practising agriculture while main- 
taining their pattern of annual migrations, but Islam had made no progress 
among them." Similarly, the various steppe peoples who took over the lands 
of the Khazar qaghanate after its collapse in 965 were barely touched by 
Islam (with the exception of a section of the Oghuz, who will be dealt with 
below). The one oasis in this wilderness of paganism was the Bulgar state on 
the middle Volga, where a semi-nomadic Turkic ruling class held sway over 
a predominantly Finno-Ugric, forest-dwelling population. Hitherto subject 
to the Khazar Qaghan, the Bulgars (long separated from their kinsfolk who 
had migrated beyond the Danube) accepted Islam before the year 310/922, 
when a caliphal embassy travelled by invitation to their ruler’s encampment 
and one of its members, Ibn Fadlan, wrote a lengthy report on them and 
other peoples of this northerly region. By the end of that century their newly 
founded urban centre at Bulghar had become the principal conduit for the 
products of the northern forests to Khwarazm, Transoxiana and the Middle 
East.* Islam took firm hold here. In Marwazīs early twelfth-century account, 
the Volga Bulgars already enjoyed a reputation for making holy war upon 
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their pagan neighbours.* The Franciscan Friar William of Rubruck, who 
passed through the steppes en route to Mongolia in 1253—4, could describe 
them, in somewhat jaundiced tones, as ‘the worst sort of Saracens’ who 
‘adhere more strictly to the religion of Mahomet than any of the others.’ 

The tracts to the east, by contrast, offered fertile ground for Islams 
competitors. In Mongolia the dominant power was the empire of the Uighurs 
(known to Muslim geographers under the alternative Turkish designation of 
Toquz Oghuz, the "Nine Oghuz'), who in 762 embraced Manichaeism as 
their state religion. After the overthrow of the Uighur state in 840, Uighur 
princes migrated south-westward to found new principalities centred on 
Qocho/Beshbaligh and Ganzhou. It was to Buddhism, not to Islam, that 
Manichaeism eventually yielded ground among the semi-sedentarized 
Uighurs of Beshbaligh.* Buddhism, a faith that Muslims tended to equate 
with idolatry par excellence, had forfeited its strong foothold in Tang China 
around the mid-ninth century; but it emerged, nevertheless, as Islam's 
principal rival in Central Asia.? 

Christianity, too, was on the rise in these easterly regions. The Greek 
Orthodox (Melkite) Church does not appear to have made noteworthy 
progress beyond Khwarazm, although there was a Melkite element in 
Samargand in the thirteenth century; and it is uncertain how long the 
Monophysite (Jacobite; West Syrian) community had existed that is mentioned 
in the Cherchen region in the latter years of that century by Marco Polo." It 
was the Christians of the Nestorian Church (or, as its adherents called it, the 
Church of the East) who had long been preponderant,’ whether in Turkestan 
or in northern China. A Nestorian metropolitanate for the Turkic peoples had 
been created in the late eighth century, and the ensuing decades, especially 
thanks to the programme of evangelization launched by the Catholicos 
Timotheos I (d. 823), witnessed the emergence of new ecclesiastical provinces 
centred on Kashghar and Almaligh; it is not unlikely that these initiatives 
reflect the conversion of the Qarluq ruler and significant numbers of his 
people.” In this fashion Christianity spread into the eastern steppe and beyond. 
Marwazi describes the Qün tribe as Nestorians;'* so too were the numerous 
Turks who entered the Semirech’e just prior to 1046 and who have been iden- 
tified with the Naiman tribe.'* The Jacobite Christian prelate Bar Hebraeus (d. 
1286), writing in Ilkhanid Iraq, preserves a report from c. 1007 that an entire 
Turkic tribe had recently embraced Christianity. It has been plausibly argued 
thatthe equation ofthis grouping with the Kereyit of western Mongolia (whose 
khans were certainly Nestorian in the twelfth century) is his own interpola- 
tion.^ The Naiman (below, p. 55), albeit not exclusively Christian by 1200,'5 are 
equally likely candidates. 
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The entry of the steppe peoples into the Dar al-Islam 


The Samanids dutifully forwarded to the Caliph a regular quota of Turkic 
youths (ghilman, sing. ghulam; the term used more frequently by the thir- 
teenth century is mamalik, sing. mamluk) enslaved in the frequent skir- 
mishing along the frontier, to be reared as Muslims, to be trained in military 
skills and to serve as his palace guards." They and other provincial Muslim 
dynasts followed the Caliphs example in maintaining bands of Turkic 
ghulams (slave-soldiers), and from the ninth century Turkic officers were 
founding dynasties in their own right, as did the Ghaznawids or Yaminids 
(352-582/963-1186), who took over parts of eastern Iran and present-day 
Afghanistan from their former Samanid masters. Yet even in the tenth 
century Turks did not enter the Islamic world exclusively as slaves, since 
already regiments of free nomadic Turks who had accepted Islam were 
serving the Samanid amirs as auxiliaries. 

Within a short time, moreover, the regions immediately to the east of 
the Samanid amirate would be brought into the fold not so much by force 
of arms as through the peaceful conversion of their rulers. Arabic geograph- 
ical literature of the late tenth century reveals Muslims in significant 
numbers among the Qarluq and the Oghuz (Ghuzz) peoples;? Muslim 
Oghuz tribesmen appear to have been designated in this literature as 
"Türkmen' (Turcoman), although the term was not confined to Oghuz 
alone.” But it was with the conversion of the so-called Qarakhanid dynasty 
(c. 840-1213), whose roots have been located among the Qarluq,” that 
Islamization gathered momentum. The precise agency remains unclear, 
though increasingly close contacts with the Samanid state and its often 
dissident subordinates must have played a part.” The idea that Islam was 
mediated through wandering sufis during this period is purely conjectural, 
however, resting on no firm basis.” Such plausible evidence as we have 
regarding the conversion of the Qarakhanid ruler Satuq Bughra Khan (c. 
955-60) points to the influence, rather, of a Muslim jurist (faqīh) or 
merchant.? The testimony of Ibn Fadlàn suggests that an important motive 
in the acceptance of Islam by the Turkic peoples in general was a desire to 
cultivate links with Muslim traders, who enjoyed no little prestige among 
the nomads.” 

It was at this juncture that the sedentary regions of the eastern Islamic 
world began to experience immigration en masse by newly converted Turkic 
nomads from the steppelands, beginning with the forces of the Qarakhanids 
and continuing with the Saljuq advance in the early decades of the eleventh 
century. The Qarakhanids swept aside the Samanid amirate and occupied 
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Transoxiana in 389/999, thereby permanently ending (as it transpired) the 
interlude of Iranian rule in the region. The Saljugs, who originated among 
the Oghuz to the north of the Sīr-daryā, had embraced Islam around 1000. 
Atthe head of considerable numbers oftheir fellow tribesmen, they migrated 
into Khurāsān with the permission of the Ghaznawid amir. But when a 
growing sense of insecurity prompted him to attack them, the amir suffered 
a decisive reverse at Dandànaqàn (431/1040). As a result, the Ghaznawid 
dominions in eastern Iran passed into the hands of the Saljuqs, who went on 
to found a vast empire that embraced Iran, Iraq and Anatolia.” In 448/1055 
the Saljuq leader entered Baghdad, took the Caliph under his protection and 
was rewarded with the exalted title of Sultan. Both ruling dynasties - the 
Qarakhanids and the Saljuqs - and at least the great majority of the rank- 
and-file nomads were recent converts to Islam. This ensured the Qarakhanids 
a welcome from the Muslim literati ('ulamà; sing. ‘alim) in Samanid 
Transoxiana, and could also be viewed as mitigating, in some degree, the 
depredations committed in particular by the Saljuqs’ Oghuz/Tiirkmen 
followers in the Iranian lands. 

While the Saljuqs’ military operations advanced Islam's borders in south- 
western Asia, where much of Anatolia was wrested from the Byzantine 
empire through the victory at Manzikert (463/1071), the Qarakhanids 
waged holy war against their infidel neighbours in the east, extending 
Muslim rule to Khotan, which they had reduced by 397/1007, and as far 
as the vicinity of the Yulduz river and beyond the Ili, to embrace Qayaligh.”* 
During the eleventh century, Islam was represented even in Kücha, in 
the eastern Tarim valley, whose Muslim ruler was a Oarakhanid client.” 
The assumption by the dynasty’s principal rulers of grandiose titles 
like Tamghāch Khan ("Khan of China’) and - by grace of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliph - malik al-mashriq wa I-Sin (‘King of the East and China)? attests 
to the extension of Muslim horizons brought about by both conversion 
and jihad. 

Under Qarakhanid rule, the towns of Kashghar and Balāsāghūn (on the 
Chu river, not far from the older settlement of Süyàb and close to the site of 
the modern town of Burana, south of Tokmak), which lay adjacent to the 
khans' chief residences, became an integral part of the Dar al-Islam. By the 
twelfth-early thirteenth centuries Muslim religious and legal scholarship 
flourished in Balāsāghūn, in Khotan and in the towns of Farghàna.? Jamal 
al-Qarshi, writing in Turkestan in 702/1303, would recall meeting in his 
youth numerous shaykhs and members of the 'alim class from Balasaghün;? 
two and a half centuries later, when the city had long disappeared and its 
very location was uncertain, Mirzà Haydar Dughlàt would be impressed by 
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the number of scholars al-Qarshi had mentioned from this one centre 
alone.” 

The Saljugs went further than the Qarakhanids in their adaptation to 
Islamic and Iranian institutions. Under the influence of their Persian minis- 
ters, they presided over a court characterized by Persian culture and 
assumed the trappings and idioms of Persian kingship; and although the 
senior branch of the dynasty, the ‘Great Saljuq’ Sultans, display convention- 
ally Muslim personal names, from c. 1200 their junior kinsmen, ruling in 
Anatolia (Rūm), took to borrowing names (Kaykhusraw, Kayqubād) from 
the antique Iranian past. Unlike their Qarakhanid neighbours to the north, 
moreover, the Great Saljuq sovereigns grew increasingly estranged from 
their mass tribal followers, relying in good measure on Turkic mamluk 
troops as an instrument of more despotic rule. As had occurred under the 
“Abbasid Caliphs, Turkic slave commanders were frequently promoted to 
provincial governorships which, with the eventual fragmentation and 
decline of Saljuq imperial authority, they were able to turn into hereditary 
possessions. Examples are the Eldegüzids in Arràn, Azerbaijan and neigh- 
bouring regions of north-western Iran (c. 540-622/c. 1145-1225) and the 
dynasty known as the Khwarazmshahs (490-628/1097-1231), whose 
dominions, from their original nucleus on the lower Oxus, would grow to 
embrace much of Iran by the early thirteenth century. 


The image of the Turk in Muslim literature 


Muslim geographers had been writing about the regions to the north and 
north-east of the Islamic oecumene since the ninth century, when Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, drawing on his experience as director of the caliphal postal 
system (barid), described the peoples of the steppe and forest regions in a 
work that served as a model for his successors - notably the tenth-century 
geographers al-Mas'üdi, Ibn Hawqal, al-Istakhri and al-Muqaddasi. There 
are admittedly gaps in the knowledge of Muslim authors. The littérateur 
al-Tha'àlibi (d. 429/1038), for instance, writing an account of the Uighurs 
conversion to Manichaeism, mistook their new faith for Buddhism, as 
would Juwayni two centuries later.?? By Juwaynis era, at least, the Uighurs of 
Beshbaligh had indeed switched their allegiance from Manichaeism to 
Buddhism; though in any case we should not ignore the propensity of either 
faith to infiltrate its rival.? 

Yet on the whole Muslim commentators display an impressive awareness 
of the ancestral customs and traditions of the peoples of Inner Asia, even 
those situated at a considerable distance. Of the Qirghiz (Kirghiz), at that time 
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a forest-dwelling people in the upper Yenisei region, al-Tha'àlibi observed 
that some worshipped idols, others the sun. They practised divination by 
examining the cracks that formed in the shoulder-blades of sheep when 
burned, an operation later witnessed by Rubruck at the Mongol gaghans 
court (1254).** They buried a dead man with his (live) slaves and servants 
who might thus accompany him to the next world. Many practices fell 
within the purview of the specialist who today would be termed a shaman 
(Tu. qam) and whose function was to enlist the favour of otherwise hostile 
spirits and to wield some kind of mastery over the forces of nature. More will 
be said about shamanistic practices in chapter 11. 

For Muslim writers of the ninth-tenth centuries, the infidel Turks of 
Inner Asia became in some respects a stereotype: dwelling in tents and 
shunning fixed domiciles, living off game and the milk and meat of their 
mares, and enamoured of warfare, in which they excelled.?6 In the eyes of 
some, they were the Islamic world's most energetic enemies.” Incomparable 
archers and proverbially inseparable from their mounts, they partook of 
the characteristics associated in Classical Greece with the Scythians, in 
the Roman empire with the Huns, in Byzantium with the Avars and in 
China with the Xiongnu and their steppe successors.” ‘Turk in fact was 
often used as a generic term for all the inhabitants of the steppe, whether 
they were of Turkic or Mongoloid stock and language, and on occasions 
was even applied to the Hungarians and the Slavic peoples of Eastern 
Europe. Thus the great Arabic-Turkish lexicon (c. 469/1077) of Mahmūd 
al-Kāshgharī labelled the Kitan (Khitā) as Turks; Ibn al-Athir classed among 
the Turks both the Kitan and the Tatars; and Marwazi saw the Rus’ as 
Turks.” Both Nasīr al-Dīn Tūsī, in the 1260s, and Rashid al-Din, at the 
dawn of the fourteenth century, would describe the Mongols as originally a 
branch of the Turkic peoples.” 

The estimable qualities of the Turk developed into a distinctive topos 
in Arabic literature. Among its most celebrated exponents was al-Jahiz 
(d. 255/868-9). In addition to possessing military skills, he wrote, the Turk 
was hardy and resilient, courageous if also duplicitous; yet once converted to 
Islam, he proved a steadfast practitioner and defender of his new faith. Praise 
of this nature would be lavished especially on Turkic youths who entered the 
Islamic world as ghulams/mamluks. Already in the early eleventh century 
al-Tha ‘alibi could cite a proverbial saying that likened the Turks to pearls, 
never revealed in their full splendour until removed from their homes. This 
adage evidently enjoyed a long currency, since it is reproduced in slightly 
different form by Fakhr-i Mudabbir (c. 602/1206), writing for a ghulam 
ruler in Lahore almost on the eve of the Mongol invasion: 
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The Turk is like a pearl that lies in the oyster in the sea. For as long as it 
is in its habitat, it is devoid of power and worth; but when it leaves the 
oyster and the sea, it acquires value and becomes precious, decorating 
the crown of kings and adorning the neck and ears of brides.“ 


The Turks of Central Asia found a niche also in epic literature, with 
the composition by the early eleventh-century author Firdawsī of the 
Shāh-nāma, which was to become the Iranian national epic. Scholars have 
known for many decades that the people of Tūrān, who under their ruler 
Afrāsiyāb play such a prominent role in the Shāh-nāma as the time- 
honoured antagonists of Iran, cannot possibly have been the Turks of 
Firdawsīs own day but were in fact the previous Indo-European inhabitants 
of the region.” Yet the Turanians were rapidly identified with the current 
occupants of the Central Asian steppes, to the extent that Turkic potentates 
such as the Qarakhanid sovereigns were seen as the lineal descendants of 
Afrāsiyāb. By a still more incongruous development, the Qarakhanids 
themselves, newly entered into Islam and in the process of adopting Persian 
court culture, asserted the distinctively Turkic character of the dynasty 
by appropriating Afrāsiyāb as their forebear. Mahmūd al-Kāshgharī, who 
may have been a Qarakhanid prince, identified Afrāsiyāb with the Turkic 
folk hero Alp Tonga, and the theme of descent from Afrāsiyāb was taken 
up in the next century by Qarakhanid court poets such as Sūzanī 
Samargandī.** We shall see (p. 326) that the Afrāsiyāb myth was embraced 
by the Persian servitors of the Mongol Ilkhans of Iran, though with a 
different purpose. 

The Turks had another, more sinister role to fulfil than that reserved for 
them in Firdawsīs epic. Beyond the vast territory that they occupied to the 
north and east of the Dar al-Islam lay only Yājūj and Mājūj (Gog and 
Magog), who would overrun the world at the end of time. Their irruption 
(khurūj) into the settled lands was meanwhile blocked solely by the wall or 
barrier allegedly erected for that purpose by Alexander the Great (known to 
Muslims as Dhū l-Qarnayn), whose intervention is referred to in the 
Qur'àn.^ These remote tracts were still largely terra incognita in the early 
thirteenth century, though from time to time travellers described journeys 
that had taken them as far as the Wall of Yajaj and Majij. Thus in the ninth 
century Ibn Khurradadhbih had transmitted a report by the caliphal envoy 
Sallam, allegedly sent to discover the whereabouts of Dht 1-Qarnayn’s 
barrier; he had possibly travelled as far as the defensive walls of northern 
China.* Jüzjàni cites one author who proposed that the Turks were the 
vanguard (muqaddima) of Yājūj and Majüj.'5 Some even identified the 
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Turks themselves with the races enclosed by Dhü l-Qarnayn." Jüzjani 
appears to have equated them, since for him ‘many books specified the first 
indication of the end of time as the irruption of the Turks.*? For others, who 
distinguished between them, the Turk could still seem a menacing entity, if 
not quite on the level of Yājūj and Màjüj. In the 1070s Mahmüd al-Kashghari 
related a tradition (hadith) of the Prophet that when God was angry with 
Muslims he launched the Turks against them; over a century earlier, Arab 
geographers had transmitted another, in which Muhammad cautioned his 
followers against provoking the Turks.” By the time Juwayni repeated this 
warning,” such traditions had assumed a much greater immediacy. For 
whereas the invading Turkic groups who established Saljug rule in Khurasan, 
western Iran and Iraq were already Muslims of two generations’ standing, 
the Muslim populations of Central Asia in the twelfth century, and those 
still further afield in the thirteenth century, were called upon to endure 
conquest by unbelievers. 


Upheavals in the western steppes: the advent of the Qipchaq-Qangli 


The original impulses behind the tribal displacements that brought succes- 
sive groups of nomads en masse into the sedentary Dar al-Islam are to be 
sought in events far beyond its frontiers. In the first half of the eleventh 
century the latter stages of a process known to historians as the ‘Qun migra- 
tion’ sent shock waves not merely around the eastern Islamic world but 
further afield still, into the Pontic steppe and the forest territories of the 
Rus’. Our knowledge of these movements comes primarily from Marwazi, 
who is unusual in sketching a series of migrations, rather than purveying 
the static image so common among earlier Muslim geographical writings. 
Yet such details as Marwazi furnishes are meagre, are open to a variety of 
interpretations and raise more problems than they resolve. What is virtually 
certain is that, as a result of various tribal upheavals in the Far East, a large- 
scale and loosely tied confederacy of Turkic peoples, whom the Muslims 
called the Qipchaq, took over the collapsing Kimek union. Dislodging the 
more northerly groups of the Oghuz, the newcomers established them- 
selves in the region stretching from the lower Sir-daryà to the Dnieper, 
where they became known to the Rus' as the Polovtsy and to the Byzantines 
as the Cumans. Their precise relationship with the Qangli, who emerged as 
the masters of the eastern portion of these tracts (between the Sir-daryà 
and the Ural river), is unclear;*' but the entire territory came to be known 
as the Qipchaq steppe (dasht-i Oipchāg), a term still current in the Mongol 
era. A movement probably linked with the ‘Qin migration was the advance 
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inthe 1040s ofthe Turkic people who are known to history by the Mongolian 
form of their name, Naiman (‘eight’), as far as the western slopes of the Altai 
and the basin of the upper Irtysh.? And at a subsequent date that may have 
been as late as the 1120s, another tribal grouping, the Olberli, which had 
originated in the eastern steppes and possibly included proto-Mongol 
elements, established itself in the Volga-Ural mesopotamia, where it would 
play a prominent role among the eastern Qipchaq-Qangli.? 

These migrations in Eastern and Central Asia during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries are imperfectly understood and - given the limitations of 
the source material — will doubtless remain so. They must have been linked 
with two quite distinct developments, both of which involved peoples of 
non-Turkic stock and began in the decades following the end of the Tang 
dynasty in China (907).** The more recent was the rise of the Tangut, a 
people viewed by the Chinese as related to the Tibetans but probably incor- 
porating other elements (including Turks); their empire, known to the 
Chinese as Xi Xia (982-1227), suppressed the Uighur principality at 
Ganzhou in 1028.* But the tribal movements that Marwazi describes were 
also linked, in all probability, to a more protracted process, namely the 
changing fortunes of the Kitan, a powerful nomadic people from Manchuria 
who themselves seemingly spoke a form of Mongolian; at any rate, Rashid 
al-Din would comment on the close similarity of the Qara-Khitai (below) 
to the Mongols in language, appearance and customs (lughat-u shakl-u 
'ádat).^* The Kitan subjugated present-day Mongolia and part of northern 
China, reigning there under the dynastic name of Liao (907-1125).”” When 
their name reached the Islamic world, it became synonymous, under 
the arabicized forms Oitā/Khitā/Khitā, with northern China (for Latin 
Europeans, it would be distorted as ‘Cathay’ and come to denote the entire 
country, as in Russian 'Kitai' still does). Marwazi expressly ascribes the 
origins of the 'Qün migration to fear of the khan of the ‘Qita;°* and 
the westward movement of the Olberli so many decades later may well have 
coincided with the death throes of the Liao regime. 


The Qara-Khitai and their Muslim neighbours 


For all their renown in Western Asia, the Liao entertained only fitful diplo- 
matic relations with eastern Muslim rulers,? and the Islamic world knew 
the Kitans primarily as a source of valued items of trade. Events early in 
the following century, however, would bring the Kitans much closer to the 
Dar al-Islam. In 1125 the Liao regime was overthrown by the Jurchen, a 
Tungusic people speaking a language closely related to modern Manchu, 
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who had appropriated its Mongolian and Chinese territories and hence- 
forth governed as the Jin dynasty (1115-1234). Fugitive Kitan elements led 
by a scion of the defunct imperial family, Yelü Dashi, fled west and carved 
out a new empire in Central Asia. This empire (c. 1124-1218) was known 
in China as the Xi Liao (‘Western Liao’); the form Qara-Khitai, under which 
it appears in Muslim sources, apparently means ‘Liao Kitar and is not 
derived, as once thought, from Turkish gara (‘black’).” Its sovereign, who 
combined Chinese imperial styles with the Inner Asian title of Giir-khan 
(‘universal khar’),” levied tribute, for example, on the semi-sedentarized 
Uighur polity with its two capitals at Beshbaligh and Qocho, on the Qarluq 
pastoralists in the Semirech’e and on the Muslims of agrarian and urban 
Transoxiana. The Saljuq Sultan Sanjar, moving to the assistance of the 
Qarakhanid ruler of Samarqand, suffered a decisive defeat on the nearby 
Qatwan steppe (536/1141). The various Qarakhanid rulers, who had earlier 
been reduced to client status by the Saljuq Sultans, were obliged to acknowl- 
edge the overlordship of the Qara-Khitai; one of their principal cities, 
Balasaghün, became the Gür-khans residence. The Khwarazmsháhs, hith- 
erto Saljuq appointees, likewise recognized the Giir-khan’s authority.” 

The creation of the Qara-Khitai empire also had an indirect impact on 
the balance of power in the eastern Islamic lands, since it dislodged other 
nomadic groups from their territories in and beyond Transoxiana, notably 
the large numbers of Oghuz/Türkmen who poured into Khurāsān in the 
1140s. Endeavouring to check them, Sanjar was defeated and captured near 
Merv in 549/1153; he died of grief not long after his release. Saljuq imperial 
power in eastern Iran was now swept away, as Sanjar's former officers and 
Oghuz leaders parcelled out much of Khurāsān among themeselves.** This 
vacuum would ultimately be filled by two dynasties, the Ghurids (or 
Shansabanids) and the Gür-khan's vassals, the Khwārazmshāhs.* 

The Ghurids, who began as rulers of the mountainous area east of Herat, 
were of Iranian stock. They first extended their power north-eastwards into 
the regions of Shughnan and Tukharistan; but in 571/1175-6 they took 
Herat, and in 582/1186 their conquest of the last Ghaznawid bastion at 
Lahore heralded a series of lucrative forays into the western Punjab. The 
booty gained at the expense of various Hindu states fuelled the Ghurid 
Sultans’ efforts to bring Khurasan under their control. Here they engaged in 
a protracted duel with the Khwarazmshah Tekish (r. 567-96/1172-1200) 
and his son and successor ‘Ala al-Din Muhammad (r. 596-617/1200-20). 
The Ghurids received encouragement from the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Nasir 
li-din Allah (r. 575-622/1180-1225), at whose instigation Tekish had extin- 
guished Saljuq rule in northern Iran (590/1194) but who now saw the 
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Khwārazmshāh as an even greater menace. The Ghurid Sultan Mu'izz 
al-Dīn mounted an invasion of Khwārazm in 601/1204, only to be defeated 
by ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad and timely reinforcements from the Qara- 
Khitai. Muʻizz al-Din’s murder in 602/1206 led to the rapid decline of his 
dynasty, and enabled the Khwarazmshah Muhammad to conquer the 
remaining Ghurid territories west of the Indus river (611-12/1215-16). 
These triumphs caused Muhammad to overreach himself. He had already 
thrown off Qara-Khitai overlordship in c. 607/1210-11 and annexed 
the various Qarakhanid principalities, moving his main residence to 
Samarqand. Now, incensed by the Caliph's favour towards the Ghurids, he 
declared al-Nàsir deposed, proclaimed as Caliph a sayyid (a descendant of 
'Ali) and mounted an abortive advance on Baghdad (614/1217-18).56 
Jüzjàni alleges that he even contemplated an expedition against China.” 
But within a few years his own empire would be overwhelmed by the 
Mongols. 


The Gür-khans and their Muslim subjects 


To Jüzjàni, writing over a century after the advent of the Qara-Khitai, their 
arrival represented 'the first irruption of the Turks (awwal khurüj-i turk) ; 
he treats it almost as presaging the Mongol onslaught of his own day.® For 
in contrast with many of the Turkic dynasties that now paid them tribute, 
and despite the fact that the majority of their subjects were Muslims, the 
ruling elite of the Qara-Khitai did not embrace Islam. Professor Biran has 
persuasively attributed this fact to their residual Chinese orientation and to 
their abiding aspiration - at least during the early decades of the empire - 
of recovering some of the erstwhile Kitan-Liao dominions further east.? 
We might add that the subject elements within the Gür-khans empire were 
far from exclusively Muslim, since it included, for example, the Uighur 
principality of Beshbaligh. Rather than adopting Muslim norms, the admin- 
istrative structure of the Qara-Khitai empire was an amalgam of Kitan and 
Chinese traditions; its coins, for instance, were patterned on those of China. 
Yet, infidels though the Qara-Khitai were, their overlordship initially 
imposed upon their Muslim subjects relatively light burdens. Ibn al-Athir 
claims at one point that following their capture of a city its populace expe- 
rienced no change and, at another, attributes to the headman (ra'is) of 
Bukhara the statement that the invaders did not plunder or conduct massa- 
cres.” The Giir-khans kept the administration of their core territories 
distinct from that of the lands of their client princes. Their troops were 
not stationed regularly outside the core territories; the commissioner or 
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‘resident’ (Ar.-Pers. shina), deputed by the Giir-khan to supervise each of 
the client rulers, was usually a member of the same religious/cultural group 
and appears to have made no stringent demands (while Khwarazm was not 
required to accept such a commissioner at all). Biran accordingly suggests 
that the Muslim inhabitants of Central Asia might not even have noticed 
their subjection to infidel rule.” Muslim culture was by no means endan- 
gered, continuing to flourish in Transoxiana and Turkestan as it had done 
under the Qarakhanids. 

Nor did the Muslim ‘religious class as a whole suffer under the new 
regime. Nizami-yi 'Arūdī-yi Samargandī, Ibn al-Athīr and Jūzjānī, all 
writing independently of one another, testify to the just government of the 
Qara-Khitai during the early decades. Ibn al-Athir speaks of the first Gür- 
khans prohibition of oppression by his men. Jūzjānī concedes that the early 
sovereigns governed fairly, showed favour towards Muslims and treated the 
"ulama with respect.” It is true that following his victory at Oatwān, Dashi 
put to death the imam Husam al-Din in Bukhara. Two sources reveal that 
this obscure episode was no simple case of infidel oppression of Muslim 
clergy. In one of his anecdotes written soon after the middle of the twelfth 
century, Nizami-yi ‘Artdi tells us that the Gür-khan attached his nominee 
as the secular governor of Bukhara to a leading representative of the ‘ulama, 
the imam Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, with instructions to heed the latter’s 
advice at all times.? Ibn al-Athir, who briefly mentions Husam al-Dīns 
execution and describes him merely as a Hanafi jurist, calls him Husam 
al-Din ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz b. Maza al-Bukhari, thereby revealing that he 
was in fact a member of the Al-i Burhan, the local dynasty that monopo- 
lized the rank of shaykh al-islam or sadr of Bukhara, and that he was, more 
importantly, Ahmad’s brother.” This may indicate either that his death was 
unintended or that it arose from some conflict within the family, in which 
Ahmad was able to win out with infidel help. In any event, the trust reposed 
in this local line of Muslim grandees by the new regime bespeaks a real 
continuity with the era of untrammelled Qarakhanid sovereignty. By the 
early thirteenth century the Sadr-i Jahàn, as the head of the dynasty was 
known, was personally responsible for conveying the annual tribute from 
Bukhara to the Gūr-khan.” 

Jūzjānī even cites a report that the last Gür-khan of Dashi's dynasty had 
secretly become a Muslim, but does not vouch for its veracity.” This 
apparent partisanship by the Gür-khans is only an incomplete reflection of 
the religious pluralism of a steppe nomadic power presiding over a reli- 
giously diverse empire. Like their mass following, they most probably prac- 
tised Buddhism mixed with the shamanism of their Kitan forebears (though 
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for Ibn al-Athīr, a prey to the confusion we encountered apropos of the 
Uighurs, the first Gūr-khan was a Manichaean).” But they honoured holy 
men of all religious confessions, including Nestorian Christianity and 
Buddhism as well as Islam, and granted them privileges in return for their 
prayers on the dynasty’s behalf.”* It was only with the rejection of his 
authority over some of the eastern tribes, such as the Naiman, in the 1170s 
(and hence a marked loss of tribute) that the Gür-khan began making 
heavier demands upon his Muslim subjects.” Following the rise of the 
Mongols in the Far East, the arrival of Naiman refugees and the seizure of 
the sovereignty in c. 1211 by their leader Giichiiliig, the Qara-Khitai regime 
would deteriorate still further, taking punitive measures against Muslim 
divines and thereby alienating Muslim opinion. But these were relatively 
late developments. 

However mild their regime in the first decades, the advent of the Qara- 
Khitai could be seen, on balance, as administering a major blow to the 
integrity of the Islamic world. Extensive territories that had hitherto formed 
part of the Dar al-Islam had now passed under infidel sovereignty - in the 
case of Transoxiana, for the first time in over four centuries. When the 
Khwarazmshah Muhammad b. Tekish took Tirmidh from the Ghurids in 
603/1206-7 and dutifully surrendered it to his Qara-Khitai overlords, he 
incurred, says Ibn al-Athir, a good deal of criticism and obloquy. The histo- 
rian himself felt obliged to defend Muhammad by suggesting that in view 
of his later revolt against the Qara-Khitai his conduct regarding Tirmidh 
might have been merely a stratagem.*° The Khwarazmshah’s repudiation of 
the infidel yoke would be hailed with enthusiasm, earning him the styles of 
‘Sultan Sanjar’ and ‘the Second Alexander (Iskandar-i thani).*! It remains an 
incontrovertible fact, however, that in his struggle with the Ghurids he had 
found the Giir-khan’s overlordship and Qara-Khitai reinforcements highly 
convenient. 

Subsequent events cast Muhammad’s belated defiance of the Qara- 
Khitai in a different light. Ibn al-Labbad and Ibn Wasil saw the Qara-Khitai 
as a barrier (sadd) opened by the Khwarazmshah; for Ibn Abi l-Hadid, they 
had been his defence (wiqaya).” Juwayni observes that the Khwarazmshah 
had facilitated the Mongol conquest by undermining the Giir-khan’s power 
and removing the other rulers in Chinggis Khan's path.” The theme became 
the stuff of anecdotes. Muhammad’s father Tekish, on his deathbed, had 
allegedly warned his sons never to quarrel with the Qara-Khitai, likening 
them to ‘a wall behind which lay terrible foes:** According to Juwayni, his 
cousin, at the time of the Khwarazmian victory over the Qara-Khitai, heard 
the latter described as ‘the Wall of Dhü l-Qarnayn between the Muslims 
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anda people stubborn in their vengeance and fury and exceeding Yājūj and 
al-Din call himself the Wall of Dhü l-Qarnayn in a letter alerting the princes 
of Mesopotamia and northern Syria to the arrival of fresh Mongol forces in 
1229; and according to Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, the Ayyubid prince al-Ashraf Mūsā 
regarded Jalal al-Din in this light after his elimination in 1231.5 Clearly, for 
authors writing in the wake of the wholesale destruction of the Khwarazmian 
empire by a pagan power, Muhammad's role in the downfall of the Qara- 
Khitai was a sensitive topic. 


The Qipchaq-Qangli and the Khwarazmshahs 


Following the conversion of ‘ten thousand tents of Turks’ in 435/1043, 
claimed Ibn al-Athir, there remained only the Tatars and the ‘Khita who 
had not embraced Islam. This was a palpable exaggeration,** since the 
Turkic homelands to the north and east of Qarakhanid territory remained 
obstinately outside the pale of Islam. For if the Qara-Khitai were the most 
conspicuous non-Muslim power confronting the Khwarazmian state at the 
dawn of the thirteenth century, they were not the only infidel presence on 
its steppe frontier. The vast grasslands lying immediately north of the Sir- 
darya formed part of the grazing-grounds of the nomadic Oipchag-Oangli, 
whom we have already encountered (p. 54 above) and whose frontier with 
the Islamic world, according to Mahmüd al-Kashghari (c. 1077), lay around 
the town of Kenjek, some miles east of Talas. These territories were still 
regarded as a separate country, distinct from that ofthe Bisermini (beserman 
« musulmán, Muslim), in the 1240s, when papal envoys first travelled to 
the Mongol imperial court." 

The political framework of the Qipchaq-Qangli confederacy was a loose 
one, and the relations between the several groups and their Muslim neigh- 
bours - like those of their confréres further west with the Christian Rus’, 
Hungarians and Georgians - oscillated between plundering raids, marriage 
alliances and military service as auxiliaries. During the twelfth century 
the Khwarazmshahs launched frequent attacks upon them from bases such 
as Jand on the lower Sir-darya. Among their constituent tribes was the Oran 
(whom Fakhr-i Mudabbir lists as a component of the Qipchaq).? An Oran 
chieftain, Alp Qara, submitted to the Khwarazmshah Tekish in 578/1182, 
and shortly afterwards his son Qiran was linked with the Khwarazmian 
royal dynasty by marriage. It was on this occasion that Tekish wedded the 
Oran princess who allegedly bore him the future Khwarazmshah 
Muhammad and who is known to posterity as Terken Khatun (a title borne 
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by the chief wife of more than one Khwarazmshah).” The alliance, of which 
we learn most from the head of Tekish’s secretariat (dīwān al-inshā'), 
brought large numbers of Qipchaq into his service?! Juwayni confirms that 
Oran tribesmen served Tekish as a ‘jamis (‘aliens’),” and Terken Khatun’s 
numerous kinsmen would occupy high military and administrative office 
during Muhammad’ reign, when she had her own establishment in 
Khwarazm and ruled there in virtual autonomy. Qipchaq troops played a 
significant role in Muhammads conquest of the Ghurid territories and his 
operations against other rulers. An allusion to the ‘sons of Yüghürs among 
the followers of Alp Qara? points to the close links between the Oran and 
the forest peoples of western Siberia, the fur-trading Yara (Yughra) of clas- 
sical Muslim geographers. The rapacious and brutal conduct of the 
Khwarazmian auxiliaries, among whom the '"Yughürs at least were almost 
certainly not Muslim converts, contributed greatly to the image of 
Khwarazmian tyranny right down to the 1240s. 

We cannot be certain that Qadir- (or Qayir-) Buqu Khan, against whom 
Tekish headed a disastrous campaign beyond Sighnàq and Jand in the late 
winter of 591/1194-5, is identical with Terken Khatuns father.” But his 
subjects too belonged to the Oran, and the clash may have underlain Tekish’s 
severely strained relations with Terken Khatun that Jüzjàni ascribes purely 
to the Khwarazmshah’s liaison with a slave girl.°° Unable to trust the Oran 
in his army, who on one occasion deserted him at a critical juncture, Tekish 
was reduced to supporting Qadir-Buqu’s nephew Alp Direk, against his 
uncle. Qadir-Buqu was overthrown and captured, only to be released almost 
at once and, as a client prince bound by solemn undertakings, despatched 
with a large force against his nephew. Alp Direk was in turn defeated.” Such 
was the political reality behind the last element in the title ‘Sultan of Iraq, 
Khurasan and Turkistan’ that Tekish received from the ‘Abbasid Caliph 
al-Nàsir around the same time.?? His son and successor Muhammad later 
had to deal with disaffection by Qadir-Buqu Khan’s people that coincided 
with his victorious campaign against the Qara-Khitai in c. 607/1210.” 
It is not inconceivable that this episode, of which we know nothing further, 
lay at the root of Muhammad's difficulties with his mother and with the 
Oran/Qangli elements among his forces at the height of the Mongol 
invasion. 

The ethnic labels employed by our sources are fluid. Nasawi calls Terken 
Khatuns people the Baya'ut (a tribe of which part had migrated west while 
the remainder were still domiciled in Mongolia when Temüjin, the future 
Chinggis Khan, rose to power) and classes them as a branch of the Yemek; 
and in similar vein Jüzjàni appears to equate the Olberli with the Yemek.'”! 
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This is a variant form of Kimek, a major tribal grouping which, as we saw, 
had occupied much of the north-western Asiatic steppe and adjacent forest 
areas down to the eleventh century, when it had disintegrated under pressure 
from the advancing Qipchaq in the course of the ‘Qin migration’ and had 
largely passed under Oipchag leadership.'” The term Yemek seems to have 
had a still wider application, since Jūzjānī, when recounting the appearance 
in the western steppes of Chinggis Khan’s fleeing Merkit enemies, calls their 
leader ‘Qadir Khan, son of Toqtoqan [Togtoa] the Yemek.'” 


The rise of the Mongols in the eastern steppes 


Another, even broader, designation employed by Muslim authors for the 
infidel nomads of the eastern steppes was “Tatar. In the mid-eleventh 
century the account of the Turkic peoples furnished by Gardizi had included 
a folktale that (inaccurately) made the Kimek a branch of the Tatars.’ In its 
narrowest sense this was the name of a quite distinct tribe in Mongolia, 
which in the latter half of the twelfth century was used by the Jurchen-Jin 
dynasty as an instrument of indirect control over the steppe and which 
would be conquered and virtually annihilated in 1202 by Temüjin. Rashid 
al-Din makes tantalizing allusions to an earlier epoch in which the Tatars, 
seemingly, had dominated the eastern steppes and the great majority of 
Turkic peoples had adopted their name, much as in his own day they had 
assumed the name ‘Mongol. He explains on these historical grounds the 
readiness of other nations to identify Chinggis Khan’s Mongols as Tatars; 
and the explanation has been adopted by at least one modern author.'® 
‘Tatar’ (subsequently corrupted to “Tartar in the Christian West) would be 
the name by which the Mongols were most commonly known in the Islamic 
world.” 

Like the diverse tribal movements that had constituted the 'Qün migra- 
tion, the process whereby peoples of Turkic and possibly also Tungusic 
ethnicity came together with those of Mongol origin in the centuries prior 
to Temüjins birth, to form a recognizably 'Mongol nation; is almost totally 
hidden from us." We are more fortunate, however, with regard to the 
displacements engendered by the rise of Temiijin and his assertion of 
Mongol paramountcy in the eastern Asiatic steppe. These profound polit- 
ical changes have recently been linked to climatic developments in 
Mongolia: several years of drought in the 1180s, occasioning acute conflict 
among the nomadic tribes and the collapse of the existing order; and a 
prolonged period of warm and unusually wet weather from 1211 to 1225, 
increasing the productivity of the grasslands and making possible a greatly 
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enhanced concentration of military resources." Whatever the case, the 
emergence of the empire is detailed for us not only by the Muslim authors 
Juwayni and Rashid al-Din but also by our sole extant Mongolian source, 
the Mongghol un niucha tobchaan, the ‘Secret History of the Mongols. 

In the latter decades of the twelfth century, the Mongols were merely 
one minor people among those inhabiting the region that now bears their 
name. They may have established a stronger polity towards the middle of 
the century, but it was short-lived. By the time of Temiijin’s birth (the most 
likely date is 1162) they were politically fragmented; and indeed their weak- 
ness and poverty at this stage would still be a byword during the imperial 
epoch.'” The dominant regional powers were the Tatars, centred on the 
Buyur Nor and the Kiiliin Nor, in eastern Mongolia, and closely allied with 
the empire of the Jurchen-Jin; the Merkit, a mainly forest-dwelling people 
to the south-east of Lake Baikal; the Onggiit, centred on the present-day 
Ordos region; the Kereyit (Kerait), who inhabited the valleys of the Orqon 
and the Tula rivers; and the Naiman, whose lands lay in the upper Irtysh 
basin and on the slopes of the Altai mountains. The political sophistication 
and cohesion of these groups varied. Whereas the Tatars and the Merkit 
were relatively loosely organized, the Onggiit, the Kereyit and the Naiman 
possessed some kind of hierarchy and administrative structure, headed by 
a dynasty of hereditary khans.'" 

Following the murder of his father Yesiigei by the Tatars in с. 1170, 
Temüjin (then aged about nine), his mother and his siblings were aban- 
doned by their kinsfolk and obliged to exchange the pastoralist lifestyle for 
that of forest-dwellers.'"' The young man’s fortunes improved only when he 
accumulated a loyal following of sworn companions (nököd, sing. nökör), 
of heterogeneous tribal origins, and attached himself to his fathers old 
friend and blood-brother (anda), Toghril (Tooril), khan of the Kereyit. 
With Toghril’s aid he defeated or won over his relatives and attained some 
kind of leadership over the Mongols. The two allies then induced the Jin 
government to abandon the Tatars, whom they subsequently crushed; 
Temüjin avenged his father by presiding over the slaughter of nearly all of 
the tribes adult males. Toghril received from the Jin the title of prince (Ch. 
wang; hence the style ‘Ong Khan by which he is often known); Temüjin, the 
lesser title of ja'ut-quri. 

But although their alliance had become so close that Toghril had 
recognized Temüjin as his successor, thereby disinheriting his own son 
Senggüm, the two men fell out, and in the ensuing hostilities Temüjin 
vanquished the Kereyit in turn (1203). Toghril was killed while fleeing 
through Naiman territory, and his sons were dispersed. The Mongol leader 
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next turned first against a section of the Naiman (1204) and then against 
the Merkit. After the majority of both tribes had been incorporated into 
the nascent Mongol empire, an assembly (guriltai) of tribal leaders in 
1206 proclaimed Temüjin sovereign, in the words of the "Secret History, 
over'the people of the felt-walled tents,' with the Mongolian title Chinggis 
Khan. The title probably meant Hard/Severe Khan; and not World Ruler’ 
as was once thought,''* and would thus correspond semantically to the 
Turkish title Qadir Khan found among the Qarakhanids and other steppe 
groups.!!” 

There is little doubt, however, that the new emperor was already 
claiming some kind of hegemony over the nomadic peoples as a whole and 
reviving the Turkic imperial tradition that had lain in abeyance in the 
eastern steppe since the collapse of the Uighur empire in 840. An important 
component of this tradition was the notion of good fortune (Tu. qut; Mo. 
suu) vouchsafed by the sky (tenggeri, often misleadingly rendered as 
"Heavem) and conferred upon a charismatic clan that had the sole right to 
rule." The base camp that Chinggis Khan selected for his great westward 
campaign in 1218 was the district in the Orqon valley later centred on the 
town of Qaraqorum, which was close both to the 6tiigen-yish or ‘sacred 
centre of the sixth-seventh-century Türks and to Qara Balghasun, the resi- 
dence of the eighth-ninth-century Uighur qaghans. The European 
missionary William of Rubruck (1255) confirms that the Mongols regarded 
it as royal? 

The yeke mongghol ulus''* (‘Great Mongol State’) created by Chinggis 
Khan represents an advance on the polities forged by his precursors, in 
ideological as well as in administrative terms (the latter theme will receive 
closer examination in chapter 4). Whereas the imperial ideology of the 
steppe had previously been confined to rule only over nomadic popula- 
tions, the Mongols would come to articulate the claim that Tenggeri had 
bestowed upon the Chinggisids sovereignty over the entire world.'? 
Chinggis Khan's empire was also to prove more cohesive than its predeces- 
sors. At its heart was his household and personal guard (keshig), which 
according to the ‘Secret History’ he created in 1204, on the eve of the 
campaign against the Naiman, and increased two years later to 10,000 
men.' The keshig, whose members were tasked not merely with their 
master’s security and his personal and household needs but with adminis- 
trative responsibilities, was quite simply the nucleus of the imperial govern- 
ment. It comprised Chinggis Khan's own nököd - déracinés whose 
promotion rested not on birth or status within their tribe but on ability and 
whose primary loyalty was to himself and the dynasty he founded - and the 
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sons or younger kinsmen of his officers and of tribal leaders (for whose 
loyalty they might serve as hostages). 

While retaining the decimal system of military organization found in 
previous Inner Asian polities, Chinggis Khan took care to disperse those 
tribes that were politically the most advanced, and which had offered the 
most strenuous resistance, among new decimal units commanded by men 
from other tribes, who had acquired their experience and training in his 
keshig.?' He further centralized the distribution of booty, so that a signifi- 
cant portion went to the rank and file instead of clan elders, and thereby 
held out the promise of enhanced social mobility.’ By these means he 
checked the centrifugal forces that had come into play during the decline of 
earlier nomadic empires, whereby existing tribal groups simply broke away 
and asserted their autonomy. It is noteworthy that when the Mongol empire 
fragmented after two generations it was along dynastic/geopolitical, not 
tribal, lines and that Chinggisids continued to reign unchallenged over the 
successor-states, in every case until at least the mid-fourteenth century and 
in some regions (such as Transoxiana, with intervals, Kazakhstan and the 
Crimea) as late as the eighteenth century. Even when effective power was 
appropriated by Turco-Mongol amirs from the mid-fourteenth century, it 
was due not to any hierarchical position in their tribe but to their role 
within the Chinggisid state;'” and they still felt it incumbent upon them to 
maintain a puppet Chinggisid khan, as for instance would Temiir in late 
fourteenth-century Chaghadayid Transoxiana or Edigii in the early 
fifteenth-century Golden Horde (below, pp. 384-8). 

The Mongols were ready to borrow, and to learn from, their enemies and 
their subjects. The Kereyit military included a centre (Tu.-Mo. qol), a guard 
unit made up of elements recruited (and detached) from their own tribes, 
whose allegiance was focused on the khan; it provided not merely the 
inspiration for Chinggis Khan's own keshig but its core.'”* The Naiman khan 
had a rudimentary secretariat that issued documents in the Uighur script, 
authenticating them with a seal: its head, the Uighur *Tatar Tonga (Ch. 
Tata Tonga), whose responsibilities included the management of taxation, 
would pass into Chinggis Khans service after 1204 and teach the conquer- 
ors sons the Uighur script.?? This marked the birth of the Mongol imperial 
chancery, two years before the recognition of the conqueror’s paramount 
status. The ultimatums issued to foreign powers under Chinggis Khan's 
successors were in Mongolian but contained a preamble, significantly, in 
Turkish.'”° 

The campaigns in the eastern steppes had brought under Mongol rule a 
great many peoples; but important elements of two of them - the Merkit 
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and the Naiman - were dislodged and fled westwards in the wake of 
Temüjins decisive victory over the Naiman Tayang Khan in 1204." At first 
both Toqto'a Beki, the ruler of the Merkit, together with his sons, and 
Tayang Khans son, Güchülüg, took refuge with Tayangs brother Buyuruq 
Khan on the Black Irtysh. Here fresh Mongol operations in 1208-9 ended 
in the defeat and death of Buyuruq Khan and not long afterwards of 
Toqto'a Beki. 

Chinggis Khans victories attracted supporters within the empire of the 
Qara-Khitai who had become increasingly alienated by its exactions. The 
most important of them, Barchuq, the iduq-qut of the Uighurs of Beshbaligh, 
sent him a message of submission and killed the Qara-Khitai representative 
at his court. When Toqto’a Beki’s sons sought asylum in Barchuq’s territory, 
he repulsed them, possibly with Mongol aid, and they fled to join the 
Qipchaq-Qangli, pursued by Chinggis Khan’s commanders (noyad; sing. 
noyan) Jebe and Sübeedei. As a reward for these services, the iduq-qut was 
recognized as Chinggis Khan's ‘fifth son’ and given a Mongol princess in 
marriage.’ Around the same time, the Mongol conqueror acquired his 
first Muslim vassals. Qilich Qara - described as ‘sultan of Kūsān (Kücha) 
and presumably therefore a Muslim prince of Uighur extraction - had 
rendered Chinggis Khan a useful service by killing the fugitive Kereyit 
prince Senggiim, and marked his submission to the conqueror by sending 
him Senggiim’s wife and children.” Isma‘il, the Qara-Khitai basqaq of 
Kasan, surrendered his city to Jebe and would subsequently take part in the 
capture of Gūchilūg.' The two most valuable Muslim adherents, however, 
were Arslan Khan of the Qarluq, who signalled his revolt, as the idug-gut 
had done, by killing the Gür-khans resident (shifina), and Buzar (or Ozar), 
the parvenu ruler of Almaligh."! 

Güchülüg, after briefly seeking shelter with Arslan Khan, took refuge at 
the Gür-khans court. Many of his Naiman followers had dispersed into the 
regions of Emil, Qayaligh and Beshbaligh, and rejoined him only after his 
fortunes revived within the Qara-Khitai empire, thereby enabling him to 
usurp its throne.'? On the heels of the fleeing Merkit princes, Jebe and 
Sübeedei penetrated Qangli territory, where in 1209 (or early in 1210) the 
Khwārazmshāh Muhammad b. Tekish had recently repulsed an influx of 
Merkit intruders, pursuing them, according to Jūzjānī, far to the north 
where the sun did not set." He now fought an inconclusive engagement 
with Chinggis Khans commanders soon after they had annihilated the 
principal Merkit force on the Chu river." 

In this fashion, upheavals in the eastern steppes stimulated a fresh 
wave of migrations and major shifts in the regional balance of power, 
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and the pressing need to eliminate bands of fugitives as a potential danger 
drew Chinggis Khan and his forces into western regions already destabi- 
lized by the passage of his enemies. At this time the Mongols and their 
nomadic prey alike would have appeared to the Islamic world merely as 
different contingents of “Tatars, a perception still visible a generation or 
more later in the terminology of Muslim authors writing as outsiders, 
beyond the bounds of the Mongol oecumene. Jüzjàni refers to the Merkit 
leader as a Tatar at one point;'? and he, Ibn al-Athir, Ibn Nazif al-Hamawi 
and Ibn Abi l-Hadid all similarly label the Naiman Güchülüg and his 
followers as Tatars." 


Cultural dissonances 


Life in the steppe by no means rendered the pastoralists unmindful of the 
attractions of the agrarian and urban worlds. They lacked access to metals 
in adequate quantities to enable them to manufacture arms and required 
other products - including luxury goods - that only sedentary societies 
produced. The Chinese authorities were usually careful to restrict trade 
with the nomads in vital commodities and, often ineffectively, to interdict 
traffic in war materials." Nomadic peoples in turn had learned to exploit 
their location athwart the major trade routes that crossed the steppes and to 
furnish protection for merchants in exchange for a share of the profits. As 
we have noticed, they were ready to borrow the technologies developed 
within more sophisticated societies, such as the literate skills of the Uighurs. 
Some of their leaders had personally experienced life within such polities: 
Toghril/Ong Khan of the Kereyit had spent a year in exile in the Qara- 
Khitai empire, while the young Temüjin himself possibly passed ten years 
as a prisoner among the Jurchen-Jin."* 

This is not to say, however, that the Inner Asian peoples brought 
under Chinggis Khans authority were ready to embrace the urban or 
agrarian existence. Pastoralists had long been wary of the seductive lure of 
sedentary civilization that threatened to sap the roots of their military 
vigour. An early eighth-century Türk qaghan had been dissuaded from 
building cities on precisely those grounds, and as recently as the 1070s 
Mahmūd al-Kāshgharī had quoted a Turkish proverb that warned against 
adopting the way of life of the Persians (that is, presumably, the sedentary 
life).!°° Nor did the pastoralist and the forest-dweller necessarily have much 
in common. Writing some decades after the Mongol conquest, Rashid 
al-Din describes how the ‘Forest’ Uriyanggat, who clothed themselves in 
animal skins and lived by hunting mountain oxen, mountain rams and 
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antelopes, looked askance at sedentary folk, imagining their lifestyle to be a 
torment, but equally despised sheep-rearers.'*’ It has been proposed that we 
should see attitudes of this kind - sometimes transmitted, of course, 
through representatives of sedentary culture - as evidence of an ideological 
stance rather than symptomatic of everyday behaviour." But fear of aban- 
doning the tradition of the steppe, and abhorrence of acculturation to the 
lifestyle of the settled peoples, are themes that we shall encounter again in 
this book. 


ж ж x* 


By the eve of the first Mongol attacks, then, the eastern Islamic world had 
grown accustomed to playing off steppe nomads against one another; it had 
witnessed the influx - whether en masse, as conquerors, or as auxiliaries — 
of newly Islamized nomads; for the past eight decades or so, it had been 
adjusting, in some degree, to the subjection of Muslim territory by a major 
infidel steppe power. Yet not even experience of the Qara-Khitai - the heirs 
of a dynasty that had ruled parts of northern China for over two centuries 
and had in large measure absorbed Chinese culture - had prepared the 
sedentary Muslim societies of Transoxiana, Khwarazm, Iran and present-day 
Afghanistan for the advent of Chinggis Khan’s Mongols. It is certainly true 
that, in marked contrast with the Christian peoples of Europe (who were 
reduced to explaining the Mongol invasion almost entirely in terms derived 
from their Scriptures, from venerable but unreliable works of the early 
Christian centuries or from apocalyptic prediction), Muslims had at least 
some hazy awareness of the tracts from which the Mongols had emerged. A 
sprinkle of long-distance traders over the centuries had left the Dar al-Islam 
to visit the more easterly regions of Asia. According to Juwaynī (who prob- 
ably exaggerates the number), Chinggis Khan, his sons and his noyans were 
able to assemble in Mongolia some 450 Muslims for the ill-fated trading 
mission that was snuffed out by the Khwārazmshāhs governor at Utrār.'* 
Contemporary Muslim observers, even if they resorted to apocalyptic 
prophecy, accordingly knew enough to accommodate the newcomers 
within a more or less realistic geographical and ethnographic framework. 
Many were content to label the Mongols simply as "Turks,'** much as Jūzjānī 
did the Qara-Khitai. For Ibn al- Athīr, the Tatars were*a numerous variety of 
the Turks.' In the case of the Mongols the equation drew support from the 
fact that so many of the steppe nomads rolled up in Chinggis Khans war- 
machine were of Turkic stock. One of the earliest writers within the Dar 
al-Islam to mention the Mongol assault on Western Asia - a Coptic 
Christian chronicler in Egypt - takes a different view, however, calling their 
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leader the 'king of China (malik al-Sin)' and including in his armies the 
"Oitā' as well as the Oipchag'* (whether ‘Qita here denoted Chinese or, as is 
more likely, [Qara-] Khitai is uncertain). But perceptions of this kind, situ- 
ating an unknown and fearsome race within a comfortingly familiar 
context, would not render the initial impact of Chinggis Khan's invasion 
any less cataclysmic. 
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THE MONGOL WESTWARD ADVANCE (1219-53) 


OLLOWING THE REDUCTION OF the nomadic tribes of the eastern steppe, 

Chinggis Khan's primary objective was the Jurchen-Jin empire in 
northern China. It has been suggested that his aim was to obtain favourable 
trading conditions with the empire and that he was compelled to resort to 
warfare through Jin intransigence.’ But we should not forget that in the 
mid-twelfth century the Jin emperor had been hostile to the Mongols and 
responsible for subjecting at least one captured Mongol chieftain, a kinsman 
of Chinggis Khan, to a humiliating and gruesome death. Rashid al-Din 
expressly mentions his desire for vengeance on the Jin for that offence;” and 
this is what we should have expected, given the prominent role played by 
vengeance in Mongolian society and the treatment Chinggis Khan had 
meted out to the Tatars for having killed his father.’ 

At first, the war against the Jurchen-Jin, which would end only with the 
elimination of the last vestiges of the Jin state in 1234, seven years after 
Chinggis Khans death, went well. Reports of the fall in 1215 of the empires 
capital, Zhongdu (close to the modern site of Beijing), even reached Western 
Asia. Envoys from the Khwarazmshah Muhammad b. Tekish, who visited 
the city on a reconnaissance mission, reported that the terrain outside was 
greasy with human fat and marked by vast heaps of bones; one pile close to 
the walls of the citadel indicated where young women had leapt from the 
battlements to avoid falling into Mongol hands. Such at any rate is the testi- 
mony of Jüzjani, who cites directly one of the Khwarazmian ambassadors.* 
According to a contemporary witness, many of the Khwarazmshah’s Muslim 
subjects, already intimidated by rumours of the rise of the Mongols and of 
their conquests, had abandoned their homes in flight during the two years 
preceding the invasion of Transoxiana.? There is no doubt that the eastern 
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Islamic world was well informed regarding the progress of the formidable 
new power that had arisen beyond its borders. 


The grounds for the conflict with the Khwārazmshāh 


Chinggis Khan’s assault upon the Islamic world is open to a variety of expla- 
nations, and even our primary sources are not unanimous. The immediate 
cause of the conflict, as sources more or less contemporary with the cata- 
clysm make clear, was the massacre at Utrar of a group of merchant-envoys 
who had arrived from Mongol territory. Terken Khatun’s nephew Inalchugq, 
entitled Ghayir (or Qadir) Khan, who governed Utrar on Muhammad’s 
behalf, reported that the envoys’ purpose was espionage and that they were 
spreading alarming rumours about Mongol power. So runs the fullest 
account, furnished by Nasawi. This explanation had the merit of casting 
some of the blame on the hated Oran/Qangli elements in the Khwarazmshah’s 
service. The main sources agree that Inalchuq was motivated by greed for 
the convoy’s rich merchandise, and that the Khwārazmshāh sanctioned, 
either in advance or retrospectively, the outrage that followed. They further 
indicate that Muhammad put to death at least one of the envoys who 
brought Chinggis Khans demand for reparation.? As subsequent events 
confirmed, the Mongols were extremely sensitive to the treatment of their 
ambassadors, and the Franciscan Carpini reports that they never made 
peace with any people who had killed their envoys but would exact venge- 
ance on them.’ The requirement of vengeance goes some way to explain the 
conduct of Chinggis Khan's seven-year campaign into Western Asia. 

I. P. Petrushevsky challenged this representation of events, and the 
ascription of blame to Inalchuq, on the strength of a fresh investigation of 
the available source material.’ As he pointed out, the Mongols are known to 
have used envoys both for espionage and to spread disinformation and sow 
panic among their enemies.’ According to Juwaynīs account, moreover, the 
merchants concerned, totalling 450 Muslims, were dependants of Chinggis 
Khan's sons and noyans, selected personally for the mission. (Juwayni, inci- 
dentally, makes no mention of the charge of espionage.) In Petrushevsky’s 
view, responsibility for the outbreak of war rests ultimately with Chinggis 
Khan. One might add, nevertheless, that the use of traders as spies has been 
commonplace throughout history, and indeed Jūzjānī (citing an eyewitness 
and scarcely guilty of partiality towards the Mongols) has Muhammad 
himself take the initiative by despatching a trading mission whose purpose 
was to report on the Mongols’ strength (above, p. 71). It is unclear whether 
this is to be identified with the relatively small group of traders who in 
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Juwaynīs version set out from the Khwarazmian empire for Mongolia of 
their own volition and thereby prompted Chinggis Khans commercial 
mission to the Khwarazmshah."? 

The threat to commerce was no less important, however, than espionage. 
War with Muhammad would doubtless have arisen, in any case, as a conse- 
quence of his closure of the trade routes between his own dominions and 
the lands to the east (apparently in the wake of the conflict with Güchülüg) 
- as so often, in relations with the nomads, a belligerent act in itself.” 
Juwaynīs description of the trading mission that had prompted Chinggis 
Khans first embassy to Muhammad gives prominence to luxury fabrics; 
andbothIbnal-AthīrandIbn Nazīfspecifically mention the Khwārazmshāhs 
withholding of textiles, which were in great demand by the Mongols.? Over 
the centuries, the eastern nomads had customarily engaged in hostilities 
with China in order to secure improved trading conditions. Chinggis Khans 
concern to promote trade is evident from the safe conduct and armed 
protection he offered to merchants who visited his dominions.? And when 
the 'Secret History' makes him speak of the severance of his golden halter' 
(altan arqamji) on hearing of the murder of his envoys, the phrase is less 
probably a metaphor for universal sovereignty than an allusion to a precious 
commerce." The distorted account known as the Relatio de Davide rege 
(‘The Account of King David’), which in 1221 reached the Fifth Crusade in 
Egypt, indicates that the Mongol advance followed the ‘Silk Road” In light 
of this, the fate of the merchant-envoys, and then of the embassy sent to 
demand satisfaction, simply hastened the clash. 

We should also not forget the context of these events. For Jamal al-Qarshi 
(c. 702/1303), what had originally prompted the conquerors westward 
advance was the attack on a client, Buzar, the ruler of Almaligh, by his old 
enemy, the Naiman prince Giichiiliig, who had seized the throne of the Qara- 
Khitai empire;? no allusion is made to provocation by the Khwārazmshāh. 
We might perhaps have expected this author to play up the centrality of 
Almaligh, his own home. Yet he reminds us that Güchülügs activities had 
claimed Chinggis Khans attention and had brought Mongol power to the 
very borders of Muhammad's dominions. No less significant is the casus belli 
mentioned by Rashid al-Din, namely the Khwarazmshah’s seizure, following 
Güchülügs elimination by the Mongols, of virtually all the territory in 
Turkestan that Giichiiliig had held.” 

Some contemporaries believed that the Mongols had been summoned 
against Muhammad by his bitter enemy, the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Nasir li-din 
Allàh (d. 622/1225). If, as Ibn al-Athir asserts, these reports emanated from 
Persian Muslims, we might well dismiss them as Khwarazmian propaganda 
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and see them as akin to the accusation, two decades later in Christian 
Europe, that the Holy Roman Emperor Frederick II had recruited the 
Mongols in his struggle with the Pope.'* In much the same way, rumour had 
charged Muhammads ancestor, the Khwārazmshāh Atsiz, with summoning 
the Oara-Khitai against the Saljug Sultan.” Ibn al-Athīr himself, who at one 
point was too embarrassed to repeat the charge against al-Nasir, neverthe- 
less appears to have given it some credence; so too did authors writing in 
the Near East a generation later.” One of the Caliphs allies, Jalāl al-Dīn 
Hasan, Master of the Nizārī Isma‘ilis (better known as the Assassins) of 
Alamüt, was also rumoured to have sent word to the Mongols prior to their 
invasion of the Islamic world and was allegedly the first ruler south of the 
Oxus to offer his submission (see further p. 91 below)?! We know that 
al-Nasir had incited the Ghurids against both Tekish and Muhammad. If we 
can trust the Relatio de Davide, he may even have employed the Nestorian 
Catholicos Yahballaha II as an intermediary in corresponding with the 
Qara-Khitai during the brief reign of the one-time Christian Güchülüg;? 
and the Khwarazmshah Jalal al-Din later claimed to have found letters from 
al-Nāsir to the Khitā (i.e. most probably the Oara-Khitai). Modern authors 
are divided on the guestion. Yet it must be said that the Caliplrs readiness to 
contact the Gūr-khan renders it more likely that he had made overtures to 
the pagan Mongols.? 

A separate issue is the problem of Chinggis Khan’s aims at such a rela- 
tively early stage. As we have seen (p. 64), he already had imperial pretensions 
at the time of the quriltai of 1206. In time the Mongols came to view the 
entire world as their possession by virtue of a mandate conferred on the 
venerable conqueror by Tenggeri. This ideology would find expression in 
the ultimatums they addressed to independent powers, of which the earliest 
that have survived were brought back to Latin Europe in 1237 by the 
Hungarian Dominican Friar Julian and in 1247 by the envoys of Pope 
Innocent IV.” For that reason, Barthold suggested that conflict between the 
Mongol sovereign and the Khwārazmshāh would have arisen sooner or 
later in any case, even without the Utràr incident.” 

Now it is true that the "Secret History' (which alone provides us with a 
directly Mongolian vantage point) speaks of Tenggeri increasing the young 
Temijins power and granting him rulership over 'the ulus: But the context is 
leadership of the steppe nomads (described at another juncture as ‘the people 
of the felt-walled tents’: see p. 64); nothing is implied regarding dominion 
over the world at large. The eighth-century Türks had likewise embraced the 
idea of a sovereignty confined to the nomadic oecumene, which fell short of 
the political philosophy eventually embraced by the Mongols, although this 
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earlier imperial tradition would doubtless have been transmitted to them by 
their Uighur advisers." In Nasawis account, admittedly, Chinggis Khan 
offends Muhammad by assuring him of an affection as great as he feels for 
‘the dearest of his sons’; but we should perhaps read no more into this than 
an assumption of superiority on the part of the Mongol conqueror. 

More importantly for our purposes, according to Juwaynī the Mongol 
commanders Jebe and Sübeedei, appearing before Nishápür in 617/1220, 
issued its representatives with a copy of an edict (yarligh) of Chinggis Khan, 
in which he claimed to have been given dominion over ‘all the face of the 
earth from the going up of the sun to its going down? - a phrase that 
unmistakably evokes the later Mongol ultimatums. Although Juwayni 
(writing, it must be recalled, as late as 658/1260) is possibly here reading 
back into the seven-year campaign a more recent protocol, the anachronism 
could well be only a marginal one.? There may indeed be some truth in 
Friar Julians statement that Chinggis Khan had first conceived of reducing 
the world in the wake of overthrowing the Khwarazmshah*! - that is, when 
Muhammad precipitately abandoned Transoxiana to its fate and neglected 
even to make a stand at the Oxus - or, in other words, that the Mongols, as 
David Morgan puts it, came round to the idea when they found that they 
were, in fact, conquering the world.” The conquerors’ actions immediately 
following the reduction of Transoxiana hardly indicate that they saw their 
presence there as temporary. The ‘Secret History’ says that Chinggis Khan 
appointed governors for several towns (below, p. 108) and recruited two 
Muslim Turks, Mahmid Yalavach (Tu. yalavach, ‘ambassador’), here called 
Mahmūd Ourumshi (the Khwarazmian), and his son Mas'üd, with a view 
to learning about ‘the laws and customs of cities. The Mongols even settled 
Chinese craftsmen in Samarqand.” 

An envoy from Song China who visited the Mongols in 1237 tells us that 
Chinggis Khan had deliberately postponed further campaigns against the 
Qipchaq until the Jurchen-Jin should have been overthrown.” If correct, 
this would lend added support to the possibility that the conqueror himself 
had formed the ambition of reducing territory beyond the steppe. But 
whatever the truth, it is far from certain that the original decision to attack 
the Khwarazmian empire was inspired by a programme of world-conquest 
in fulfilment of Heaven’s mandate. 


The Mongol campaigns in the eastern Islamic lands, 616-21/1219—24** 


Our four principal sources all yield detailed accounts of the Mongol 
conquests in Western Asia. Jüzjani, an eyewitness of the Mongol reduction 
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of his homeland, Ghūr, naturally has most to say concerning the Mongol 
operations there and in adjacent regions of present-day Afghanistan; 
Nasawi is especially detailed on events in Khurasan; and Ibn al- Athir - his 
sources, as so often, unknown to us - provides a broad-based narrative. But 
it is Juwayni, writing at a distance of almost four decades, who furnishes 
what appears to be the fullest survey of Chinggis Khans invasion of the 
Khwarazmian empire and in particular of the movements of the different 
Mongol armies. Juwayni is accordingly (despite certain chronological and 
other confusions, and omissions such as a promised chapter on the fall of 
Herat) the best informed of all our principal sources. 

It was necessary first of all to remove Güchülüg. A force under Chinggis 
Khans general Jebe, assisted by the Uighur iduq-qut, was deputed to hunt 
down the Naiman prince, who fled but was overtaken and killed in the Sariq 
Kól region of the Pamirs." The remnants of the Qara-Khitai empire - which 
within a few years had lost its western subordinate, the Khwarazmshah, and 
its more easterly clients, the Uighurs and the Qarluq - fell to the Mongols 
with relative ease. Then, from a base on the Irtysh, where he had spent the 
summer of 616/1219, Chinggis Khan, accompanied by his four sons by his 
chief wife, moved against his rival of more recent standing. 

Possibly unnerved by an earlier clash between his forces and those of 
Chinggis Khan (p. 66) and further cautioned by astrological predictions 
against an encounter with the invaders, the Khwarazmshah opted not to 
meet the Mongols in the field. Instead, he divided the bulk of his forces as 
garrisons throughout the towns of Transoxiana and retired south of the 
Oxus; subsequently, when crossing the river, he abandoned the remainder of 
his army, dispersing the troops, in Juwaynis words, throughout the fortresses 
and the provinces (qilà -u biqà )* The policy was vehemently attacked by 
Muhammads son Jalal al-Din, would be condemned by Nasawi and has 
beencriticized by historians down the ages.? Conceivably the Khwarazmshah 
feared that a pitched battle would deliver victory to the Mongols, and saw 
them as mere nomads who lacked the technology and the skills required for 
extensive siege warfare (see below, pp. 88-9), so that his tactics would oblige 
them to retire in frustration. But other considerations undoubtedly underlay 
his decision. 

Muhammad evidently distrusted his Oran/Qangli subordinates and 
their troops, who made up the majority of his armed forces and whom he 
suspected of partiality towards his mother Terken Khatun; around the time 
of his departure from Balkh, he would learn that they were conspiring to 
assassinate him. He may also have suspected these volatile elements of 
favouring the Mongols: Turkish garrison troops in Samarqand would 
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shortly surrender to the invaders in the (as it transpired, erroneous) belief 
that their lives would be spared because they were of the same race.*! Three 
years or so later, we find the Mongols appealing to a common steppe 
ethnicity in order to detach Qipchaq nomads from other enemies further 
west;? and they may well have used this tactic previously. However impres- 
sive it appears on the map, moreover, Muhammads empire was in reality a 
brittle edifice, comprising territories which, apart from Khwarazm, had 
been accumulated only recently. Transoxiana had been annexed within the 
past ten years; Ghūr and the rest of Afghanistan, within the past six. Relations 
between the Turks and the Tājīks were tense. The latter included Ghūrī 
officers and troops who until ten years previously had served Muhammad 
Ghurid enemies in Khurāsān and present-day Afghanistan and upon whom 
the Khwārazmshāh could place as little reliance as on the Oangli. When the 
Qangli Yamin (or Amin) Malik was endeavouring to muster resistance to 
the Mongols in Afghanistan on behalf of Mubammads son Jalàl al-Din in 
618/1221, the governor of Ghazna would tell him: We are Ghūrīs and you 
are Turks; we cannot live together Muhammads acrimonious relations 
with the Caliph, and his bid in 614/1217-18 to supplant al-Nāşir, which 
aroused opposition in Khurāsān, had further undermined his standing in 
the eyes of the Sunni religious establishment within his dominions - and 
hence his capacity to appeal for support in a holy war against the infidel.“ 

Resistance to the Mongols varied considerably from one location to 
another; and we shall examine that resistance, and its consequences, in 
chapter 6. For the moment it should be noted that the Khwārazmshāh’s deci- 
sion to distribute his forces among the towns of Transoxiana and Khurāsān 
was not merely fatal because it rendered the empire acephalous or because 
the Mongols were spared the necessity of a pitched battle and were able to 
pick off the urban centres one by one. It is of course arguable that Chinggis 
Khans army might have emerged victorious from a field encounter and that 
the urban populations would have been bereft of protection. In comparison 
with what did transpire, however, that outcome would have been beneficial, 
since the towns would then have been compelled to surrender without a 
struggle; whereas Muhammads strategy of concentrating troops in large 
garrisons tended to encourage more strenuous and protracted defiance and 
thereby to exacerbate the wrath of the invaders. 

The Mongol attack on the Khwarazmian empire was four-pronged. On 
arriving at Utrar, Chinggis Khan himself, accompanied by his youngest son 
Tolui, moved on the heart of Muhammads' possessions in Transoxiana. He 
left his two middle sons, Chaghadai and Ógódei, to prosecute the siege of 
Utrar while sending the eldest, Jochi, to deal with the towns on the lower 
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Sīr-daryā and despatching upstream another force of 5,000 men to capture 
Khujand and Fanakat (Banakat).* Utrar, deserted by the reinforcements 
that Muhammad had sent to its assistance, fell after a prolonged investment 
and Inalchugq, who had defied the attackers until the very end, was captured 
alive. From Utrar Chaghadai and Ogédei rejoined their father at Samarqand, 
taking with them Inalchug, who was there executed by the gruesome 
method of having molten metal poured into his eyes, ears and mouth.'é 
Jochi, who had meanwhile occupied Sighnaq, Uzkand, Barchinlighkent and 
Jand, withdrew into the Qara-Qum steppe, possibly to prevent the Oran/ 
Qangli from providing reinforcements for the Khwārazmshāh or a refuge 
for fleeing Khwarazmian troops. 

Learning at Utrār of the strength of the defences of Samarqand, Chinggis 
Khan had instead headed for Bukhārā, where he arrived at the beginning of 
617/1220.” The city surrendered, possibly because its walls, as Ibn Nazīf 
was told, were dilapidated;** but the citadel held out and was eventually 
taken by an assault in which the citizens had been obliged to participate. 
The Mongol sovereign then moved to Samargand, accompanied by a 
numerous levy from Bukhārā, to be employed as arrow-fodder. After the 
failure of a foolhardy sortie, apparently by the citizens, Samargand capitu- 
lated at the instigation of the clergy. Some of the troops had broken through 
to safety, but the garrison of the citadel held out for a time, only to be massa- 
cred following their surrender. According to Jūzjānī, Samargand was taken 
on 10 Muharram/17 March.” 

Initially Chinggis Khan, who at Utrar had learned of Muhammad's 
strained relations with his mother,” affected good will towards Terken 
Khatun in Khwārazm itself, sending an embassy with the reassuring 
message that his quarrel was only with her son and offering peace. But 
given her reliance upon Qangli tribesmen, whom the Mongols would now 
have seen as enemies, this profession was surely hollow; and Terken Khatun 
was sufficiently unconvinced by his overtures to abandon Khwārazm in 
flight for Mazandaran (although Juwayni claims that she was responding to 
orders issued by Muhammad as he crossed the Oxus).*' Chinggis Khan 
thereupon despatched Chaghadai and Ogédei against Gurganj, ordering 
Jochi to send troops from Jand to assist in the attack.” In contrast with the 
populace of Samarqand the inhabitants, according to Ibn al-Athīr, mounted 
a ferocious resistance, so that the Mongols were able to take the city only by 
dint of hand-to-hand fighting in every street. Chaghadai and Ögödei then 
rejoined their father. 

Following the capture of Samarqand, Chinggis Khan spent the spring 
and summer in Transoxiana. Prior to the advent of the cold season, he 
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presided over the storming of Tirmidh and then moved east to winter, 
apparently, in present-day Tajikistan; from here contingents were sent to 
reduce Badakhshan. Towards the end of the winter of 1220-1 he crossed 
the Oxus and received the surrender of Balkh. At Taliqàn, where the citadel, 
known as Nasr-Küh, held out vigorously, news reached him of the defeat of 
the Mongol general Tekechiik by Muhammad’s son Jalal al-Din (below, p. 
80). Chinggis Khan thereupon left his officers to maintain the siege and 
himself moved to Ghazna. From this juncture he was distracted by the need 
to deal with Jalal al-Din and played no further part in the Mongol subjuga- 
tion of Khurasan. That task was executed by two of his generals and by his 
youngest son Tolui. 

Already, at Samarqand, Chinggis Khan had learned of the 
Khwārazmshāhs flight from Balkh towards Nīshāpūr and had despatched 
in pursuit a body of 20,000 or 30,000 horse under his commanders Jebe and 
Sübeedei, who crossed the Oxus, according to Jüzjani, in Rabi' 1 617/May- 
June 1220.? From Balkh, several months later, the conqueror also despatched 
his son Tolui into Khurāsān. That both the division headed by Jebe and 
Sübeedei and the larger force under Tolui had been levied proportionately 
from the entire Mongol army in Western Asia, in the latter case on the basis 
of one man in ten, may indicate the importance Chinggis Khan attached 
to the reduction of Muhammads extensive territories south of the Oxus. At 
this stage he could not perhaps have foreseen that the Khwarazmian regime 
here, as in Transoxiana, would rapidly collapse. 

Receiving the submission of Balkh, Sarakhs and Nīshāpūr, Jebe and 
Sübeedei divided their forces, Jebe moving on Māzandarān and his 
colleague towards Jam and Tüs.? The Mongols secured Terken Khatun, her 
grandchildren and members of Muhammad's harem, who had taken refuge 
in a fortress in Mazandaran. Terken Khatun was sent as a prisoner to 
Chinggis Khan at Taliqan, whence she was despatched to Mongolia; Juwayni 
would learn that she had died at Qaraqorum in 630/1232—3.** But the two 
generals, who appear to have rejoined forces at Rayy, never caught up with 
their chief quarry; the Khwarazmshah’s experiences had severely impaired 
his health, and he died on an island off the Caspian coast, probably at the 
beginning of October 1220. Unaware of this, they continued to push west- 
wards, by way of Zanjan and Qazwin, according to Ibn al-Athir." They 
obtained the submission of the Eldegiizid atabeg of Azerbaijan, although 
one of his towns, Maragha, was sacked. From here Mongol detachments 
penetrated northern Iraq, briefly threatening Irbil and provoking a short- 
lived coalition on the part of its ruler Muzaffar al-Din K6kbiiri, Badr al-Din 
Lu'lu, atabeg of Mosul, and the Caliph al-Nāsir.”* After defeating the army 
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of the Christian kingdom of Georgia and ravaging its territory, Jebe and 
Sūbeedei made their way through Mūghān and Shīrwān and crossed the 
Caucasus. They crushed the Alans (the Ossetes, known to the Muslims as 
the Ās), and entered the Pontic steppe, where they defeated a body of 
Qipchaq and their Rus' allies on the river Kalka (1223), before heading east 
to rejoin Chinggis Khan on his homeward march. 

Tolui’s operations were apparently designed to consolidate the achieve- 
ments of the two generals in the course of their rapid passage through 
Khurasan. Sending detachments of his army against numerous towns in 
north-western Khurasan, listed by Juwayni as Abiward, Nasa, Yazir, Tus, 
Jājarm, Juwayn, Bayhaq, Khwaf, Sanjan (Sangan) and Zurabad,” Tolui 
himself took in succession Merv, Nishaptr and Herat. Nishaptr had 
furnished provisions for the vanguard of Jebe and Sūbeedei and shortly 
afterwards, on 1 Rabi‘ II 617/5 June 1220, for Jebe and his main force; the 
general left orders for the garrison to dismantle the walls. Misled, however, 
by false rumours of Khwarazmian victories further west, they repeatedly 
failed to comply. Tolui’s vanguard under Chinggis Khans son-in-law 
Toghachar reached Nīshāpūr in mid-Ramadān 617/November 1220. But 
the Mongol army retired when Toghachar was killed by an arrow from the 
battlements two days later; and it was not until the spring of 618/1221 that 
Tolui was able to turn his attention to Nīshāpūr, arriving unexpectedly and 
intimidating the defenders by the size of his forces. A reguest for guarter 
was rejected, and despite fierce resistance a breach was made in the city 
walls on 14 Safar/9 April; Nīshāpūr fell on the following day, and its popula- 
tion was massacred. Having reduced Herat, Tolui rejoined his father in time 
to assist in the capture of Taliqàn.? 

In the meantime, Chinggis Khan had concentrated his attention on Jalal 
al-Din. The prince had been warmly welcomed at Ghazna, the centre of his 
own appanage comprising the former Ghurid territories, and had swiftly 
established his power-base there, attracting to his banner some 60,000 
Ghūrīs, Tūrkmen and Khalaj tribesmen. He was thereby able to defeat not 
only an advance force under Tekechük and Molghor, but a larger army 
commanded by Chinggis Khans adopted son, Shigi Qutuqu, at Parwàn. 
Stung, presumably, by these first — and, as it transpired, last — reverses at 
Khwarazmian hands, the conqueror moved from Tāligān in the direction 
of Ghazna. En route his forces paused to take Bamiyan, where his favourite 
grandson Móetügen perished during the siege. Chinggis Khan caught up 
with Jalāl al-Dīn on the banks of the Indus. In a hard-fought engagement 
that Nasawi dates 8 Shawwal 618/24 November 1221, the Khwarazmian 
forces were annihilated, but Jalal al-Din escaped by swimming across 
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the river. He would spend a total of three years in India before returning 
to Iran.?! 

After wintering in the Kurramān region, Chinggis Khan contemplated a 
homeward journey by way of the Himalayan foothills and Assam, according 
to Juwayni, but abandoned the plan in view of the absence of a road. He 
therefore retraced his steps to Peshawar and from there passed the summer 
of 619/1222 in the mountains of Baghlan, recrossing the Oxus at the onset 
of autumn. Having spent the next winter in the neighbourhood of 
Samargand, in the following spring he held a quriltai by the banks of the 
Sir-darya, which was attended by his sons, including Jochi, who died not 
long afterwards. The conqueror passed the summer in the steppes of Qulan- 
bashi (the plain between the basins of the Aris and Talas rivers) before 
setting out on the final stages of his return; he reached his Mongolian 
homeland in the spring of 621/1224. The next few years were taken up with 
punishing the Tangut (Xi Xia), whose ruler had declined to furnish troops 
for the western campaigns; though in the event Chinggis Khan died in 
Ramadan 624/August 1227, just a few weeks before the Tangut state was 
annihilated. There followed an interregnum of two years before a quriltai in 
the Mongolian homeland, attended by members of the imperial dynasty 
and their principal officials and military commanders, decided on the 
succession of his third son, Ógódei (r. 1229-41). Ógódei assumed, not 
the Mongolian title ‘khan’ borne by his father (and by his brothers), but the 
imperial Turkish title of qaghan (qa’an), doubtless owing to the strong 
influence of Uighur advisers in the administration and also reflecting the 
preponderance of Turks among the empire’s nomadic elite and its military 
forces.” For Igor de Rachewiltz, this marks ‘the beginning of the real trans- 
formation of a tribal federation ... into a conquering state’ and the 
campaigns that Ogédei launched entitle him to be regarded as ‘the true 


founder of the empire.” 


Mongol operations in Western Asia during the period 1229-52 


After three turbulent years in the western Punjab, Jalal al-Din had left a 
contingent of troops to guard his conquests there and returned to Iran by 
way of the Makran desert and Kirman. He rallied old servitors of his dynasty 
and their forces and soon manifested the design of recreating his father’s 
empire (in western Iran, at least), though less at any cost to the Mongols 
than at the expense of the Christian Georgians and of fellow Muslim 
dynasts. The latter included his own half-brother Ghiyath al-Din Pir Shah 
and the Eldegüzids, whose rule in Azerbaijan and Arran he terminated in 
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622/1225 (but see below, pp. 244, 249) without substituting for it anything 
durable; his confrontations with the Saljugs of Rūm and the Ayyubids were 
less successful. His only positive action against the Mongols was an incon- 
clusive engagement outside Isfahān in 625/1228 that nevertheless caused 
the enemy to raise the siege.™ 

Not until the quriltai of 1229 that enthroned Ogédei as emperor was 
it decided to despatch fresh troops from Mongolia to deal with the 
Khwarazmians. It is at this point that we first hear of the forces termed 
tamma - that is, garrison troops whose function was to take up residence in 
a frontier region.? They were sometimes made up of groups from different 
ethnicities: az nasl-i digar, to use Rashid al-Din'5 phrase, like the corps he 
describes that comprised Uighurs, Qarluq, Türkmen and men from Kāshghar 
and Kūcha.* The tammachis who arrived in western Iran were commanded 
by the general Chormaghun. A further contingent under Mönggedü, taking 
up position in the Qunduz-Baghlān region in what is now northern 
Afghanistan, would conduct operations in the Indian borderlands; though 
in the event the short-lived principality established in the western Punjab by 
Jalāl al-Dīn would be eliminated by the army of the Delhi Sultan Shams 
al-Dīn Iltutmish.* 

Chormaghun was given overall command of all Mongol forces in south- 
western Asia. En route through Iran, he appears to have headed an abortive 
invasion of Sīstān in 627/1230 and to have spent some time reducing some 
of the strongpoints in Khurāsān,** a task continued by his lieutenant Chin 
Temür (pp. 108-9). His primary task was to eliminate Khwarazmian resist- 
ance. In Khurāsān, two of Jalāl al-Dīns former lieutenants, Qaracha and 
Yaghan Songur, were defeated by the Mongols under the deputy governor of 
the province, Kül Bolod, and forced to take refuge in the citadel of Sīstān; 
pursued by the general Dayir Noyan, they would presumably perish when he 
took the fortress in 632/1235.? Chormaghuns forces also seem to have occu- 
pied Rayy and Hamadān before advancing into Azerbaijan against Jalāl 
al-Dīnhimself.”" Obligedto retreatbeforethe Mongols,thelast Khwārazmshāh 
was killed by a Kurdish brigand in 628/1231, and for the next fourteen years 
or so the body of some 15,000 Khwarazmian Oipchag horsemen who had 
followed him carved out a base in the Jazīra (Mesopotamia) and hired them- 
selves out to the highest bidder among the Muslim princes of the region. 
Following Jalal al-Din’s elimination, all the cities of Azerbaijan yielded to the 
Mongols.” Chormaghun established his headquarters in Azerbaijan, 
reducing to submission Greater Armenia (1236) and the Georgian kingdom 
(1238-9). His own military operations seem to have been largely confined to 
north-western Iran and the Transcaucasus region. He launched a series of 
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attacks against Isfahan in 627/1229-30 and reinforced the army that finally 
took the city in 633/1235-6.” In 637/1239-40 caliphal envoys found him 
near Qazwin.” 

Southern Iran also proved ready to acknowledge the Oaghans suze- 
rainty. The Qara-Khitai amir Baraq Hajib, whom Jalal al-Din’s half-brother 
Ghiyath al-Din Pir Shah had installed as his deputy in Kirman, and the 
Salghurid atabeg of Fars, eager to preserve his territories from the ordeals 
experienced by those of the Khwarazmshah, both sent high-ranking repre- 
sentatives to Ogédei’s court and obtained confirmation of their title to 
rule.” Since envoys from both kingdoms and from Luristan attended 
Güyügs enthronement in 1246, and since the respective commissions 
granted to Arghun Aqa by Güyüg, and by Móngke six years later, would 
include all three regions, it seems the Mongols regarded them as already 
part of the empire.” 

With the establishment of some degree of control over Iran, Mongol 
sguadrons began to harass the towns of Irag, which had escaped the earlier 
attentions of Jebe and Sübeedei. Irbil had already been menaced in 
633/1235-6. When the noyan Chaghadai 'the Lesser took the city on 27 
Shawwal 634/23 June 1237,the citadel held out and was relieved by a caliphal 
army in Dhū l-Hijja/July-August.”* The Caliph al-Mustansir endeavoured 
to muster opposition to the Mongols. As Baghdad was itself threatened in 
Rajab 635/February 1238, he appealed to Muslim rulers for assistance. In 
the event, only troops from the Ayyubid Sultan of Egypt, al-Kamil, 
numbering fewer than 2,000, reached Baghdad, and the caliphal forces 
suffered a signal defeat on 3 Dhü l-Qa'da/17 June.” The ‘Abbasid army 
may have been successful on other occasions. Visiting Baghdad over sixty 
years later, Wassaf would hear how al-Mustansir had inflicted a reverse on 
Chormaghuns troops outside the city walls; though the tale is suspect, since 
the Caliph is said to have had at his disposal 120,000 men." Whatever the 
case, there was a belief within the Mongol high command in 1255, on the 
eve of Hiilegit’s attack, that the caliphal army was enormous (below, p. 128). 

In 639/1241 Chormaghun fell victim to some kind of paralytic disease, 
and was replaced by his second-in-command, Baiju.? Apart from an interval 
from 1247 to 1251, when he was subordinated to Eljigidei (see p. 121), the 
new commander would remain in charge of operations in south-west Asia 
until Hülegüs arrival in 1257. During the protracted interregnum between 
Ogēdei's death in Jumādā II 639/December 1241 and the accession of his 
eldest son Güyüg in 1246, Baiju displayed considerable energy. In 640/1242 
he advanced into Anatolia, taking Erzurum (Arzan al-Rüm), Arzinjan 
(Erzincan) and Sivas, and inflicting a decisive reverse on the Saljuq Sultan, 
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Ghiyāth al-Dīn Kaykhusraw II, at Kósedagh on 6 Muharram 641/26 June 
1243.? The Sultanate, hitherto one of the great powers of the region, was 
reduced to client status and subjected to a heavy tribute. Syria had hitherto 
been exempt from Mongol incursions. But in the summer of 642/1244 a 
division under the general Yasa'ur thrust into northern Syria, dislodging the 
Khwarazmian freebooters, who fled south into Palestine to enter the service 
of the Egyptian Sultan al-Salih Ayyüb, sacking Christian Jerusalem and 
taking up their quarters in the vicinity of Damascus. Yasa'ur appears to have 
secured the submission of the Ayyubid rulers of Aleppo, Hims and 
Damascus, who henceforward all rendered tribute to the Mongols.* An 
uncle of the Sultan of Aleppo and a brother of the ruler of Mosul were 
shortly afterwards to be found at Gityiig’s court, since they accompanied the 
Mongol administrator Arghun Aqa back from there as far as Baiju’s head- 
quarters in 1247. Western European observers believed that by 1246 
Mongol authority already extended two days’ journey beyond Antioch.? 

Towards the end of 641/1243-4 Mongol forces had invested Mayyafariqin. 
Its Ayyubid prince, Shihab al-Din Ghazi, who three years earlier had 
procrastinated in response to an ultimatum and had merely sent gifts, took 
flight; but the attackers were bought off by his deputy. In 642/1244 they 
occupied Ghazi’s stronghold of Akhlat,** and in the same year Mongol 
forces seized Harran and al-Ruha (Edessa) and obtained the peaceful 
submission of Mardin.** On Baiju resuming the siege of Mayyafariqin in 
650/1252, its ruler, al-Kamil Muhammad b. Ghazi, secured a reprieve by 
undertaking the journey to the court of the new Qaghan, Móngke. Since he 
met there the sons of the Artuqid ruler of Mardin and of Badr al-Din Lulu, 
the prince of Mosul, the Qaghan's encampment had now hosted the prin- 
cipal Muslim rulers of Syria and Mesopotamia or their close representa- 
tives.% The Mongols even gained reinforcements from an unlikely quarter, 
when the ambitions of the turbulent Khwarazmian forces in Syria and 
Palestine led to their defeat by the combined armies of Hims and Aleppo in 
644/1246 and one contingent of the survivors, under Küshlü Khan, fled to 
Mesopotamia to enter the service of their old enemy." 

Yet despite these successes neither Chormaghun nor Baiju had made 
significant progress against the ‘Abbasid Caliph. An abortive attack on 
Baghdad by Chaghadai ‘the Lesser’ in Rabi‘ II 643/September 1245 enabled 
Ibn Abi l-Hadid to conclude his history on a note of triumph and thanks- 
giving.** Within a few years envoys from Baghdad travelled to Mongolia 
and brought back a Mongol embassy; the papal ambassador Carpini, who 
saw the party at Giiyiig’s court, believed that the Caliph paid the Mongols a 
regular tribute. But the general impression left by our sources is that the 
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Mongol advance had stalled. According to Rashid al-Din, when Hülegü 
arrived in western Persia in 653/1255, he had a stormy interview with Baiju, 
upbraiding him for his failure to prosecute the war against the Caliph with 
sufficient energy; though he accepted the general's excuses.” 

This period also witnessed the elimination of another Muslim state 
hundreds of miles to the north. As Jebe and Sübeedei had passed through 
the territory of the Bulghār gaghanate on their way to rejoin Chinggis 
Khan, they had been caught in a series of ambushes by the Bulghār troops 
and had suffered a humiliating defeat.” Forces sent to this region in 1229 
achieved little by way of reprisal; and following a fresh quriltai in 1235, 
Ógódei determined on a major expedition to the western steppe with the 
aims of subjugating Bulghār, the Qangli and the Qipchaq, and of punishing 
the Rus’ for their temerity in aiding the Qipchaq in 620/1223. The campaign, 
headed by a number of princes under the nominal command of Jochi's son 
Batu and accompanied by the veteran Sübeedei, amply fulfilled this purpose, 
incorporating the remnants of the Qipchaq, vanquishing a number of Rus* 
princes and reducing them to tributary status; in 1241-2 Batu and his 
colleagues would go on to devastate Poland and Hungary before retiring 
eastwards.” But their first action had been the sack of Bulghār (1237) and 
the destruction of the Volga Bulgar state, a bastion of Islam in these distant 
parts for well over three centuries.? Here too a strongly Muslim population 
now passed under infidel rule. 


The Mongol art of war?! 


It is unlikely that the Mongols’ success in reducing the Khwarazmshahs 
empire and the territories of some of its neighbours was due to superior 
numbers. According to a Song Chinese envoy writing in or soon after 1237, 
the Mongolian military comprised every male over the age of fourteen 
(‘fifteen’ by Chinese reckoning).* This in itself might suggest an enormous 
force. Yet in reality the Mongols were usually outnumbered by their adver- 
saries.” The figure supplied by the ‘Secret History’ for Chinggis Khan's 
steppe troops - at a point early in the century - is 95,000." Assuming a ratio 
of 1:5 between the males on military duty and the total number of Mongols 
(and including a figure of 10,000 for the Onggūt), the population of 
present-day Mongolia in Chinggis Khans time has been estimated at a little 
over 695,000;** and of those adult males performing military service, a 
significant proportion would have been engaged on the Chinese front. 
Some confusion has stemmed from the fact that the largest military unit - 
the tiimen or ‘ten thousand’ - only nominally comprised that number of 
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men at any time,in view of depletion through warfare; recent estimates put 
the tiimen at merely 60 per cent of full capacity.” The high figures given in 
contemporary sources, and their statements that the invaders were beyond 
counting, are due in part to the fact that the Mongols sometimes generated 
rumours exaggerating the size of their armies;! they also stem from the 
invaders’ favoured tactic, mentioned in both Muslim and Western Christian 
sources," of pressing into service as arrow-fodder elements from the popu- 
lations of previously conquered cities in order to lessen the risk of heavy 
Mongol casualties. Ibn al-Athir says that the deployment of the prisoners 
from Bukhārā — in groups of ten, each with a banner - greatly intimidated 
the citizens and garrison of Samargand, who took them to be genuine 
warriors from Chinggis Khans own army.'%? 

It is true that the Mongols military power rested in some degree on their 
access to vast reserves of Inner Asian ponies, enabling each trooper to bring 
spare mounts (vital if the ponies were not to become exhausted); Carpini 
would conclude that their mounts outnumbered those found everywhere 
else, and it has been suggested that they constituted almost 50 per cent of the 
world’s total stock.’ But the steppe pony suffered from a number of draw- 
backs compared with the horse: it lacked the strength to be armoured, and its 
pace was markedly less smooth.’* The Mongols’ strength, in fact, lay princi- 
pally not in numbers of men or mounts, but in their capacity to muster vital 
resources, their communications, their skill in reconnoitring the terrain, 
their discipline and their military planning. Their distinctive pattern of 
campaigning, which Timothy May has christened ‘the Tsunami Strategy, 
should be mentioned here: a wide area was devastated, but only partially 
occupied by a tamma force, which consolidated Mongol control there before 
moving into adjacent regions that had thus already been gravely weakened.’ 

The Mongols’ intelligence was excellent. They relied naturally on espio- 
nage, in which a pivotal role was played by the many merchants who had 
made their way to Chinggis Khan’s headquarters, attracted by the wealth 
that he, his family and his officers were acquiring through successful 
warfare.'° The Song envoy Zhao Hong (1221) speaks of a Uighur merchant 
who had allegedly passed on to the Mongols information regarding the 
wealthy and populous Jin provinces of Shandong and Hebei;!” and it will 
be recalled that Inalchuq suspected the traders who arrived at Utrar from 
Mongol territory of being spies, no doubt with good reason. By some such 
means Chinggis Khan learned of the antipathy between the Khwarazmshah 
and his mother Terken Khatun and played upon it skilfully. The Mongols 
were also adept at spreading disinformation, with the aim of sowing dissen- 
sion and mutual distrust among the enemy, as Chinggis Khan did when 
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he sent Muhammad treasonable letters purportedly written by Qipchaq 
commanders.'^? 

The Mongols were additionally aided by their remarkable mobility and 
their well-honed system of communications, which enabled them to 
conduct widely dispersed operations over considerable distances while yet 
adhering to rigid timetables determined in advance. Sometimes these 
operations involved the formation of a nerge, the vast and gradually 
contracting circle that would eventually envelop the enemy - a tactic 
borrowed from the annual winter hunt, when large quantities of game were 
trapped in this fashion and which served as a form of military training.''' 

Enterprises of this kind would have been unthinkable without the distinc- 
tive calibre of Chinggis Khans staff and the proverbially iron discipline 
among the rank and file, which attracted comment from several contempo- 
raries.''' His personal bodyguard, the keshig, formed an elite corps of 10,000 
men from whom the conqueror drew those he could rely upon for particular 
commissions; it thus served as a veritable nursery for the Mongol officer 
class, and promotion was based on merit alone rather than on birth.' As 
early as 1202, he had promulgated an edict (Mo. jasagh; hence Tu. yasaq and 
Ar.-Pers. ydsa) forbidding his troops, on pain of death, to abandon the pursuit 
of the enemy for the sake of plunder, until victory was a fait accompli? A 
subsequent edict prescribed the death penalty, again, for any soldier who 
abandoned the unit to which he had been allocated." Our sources also note 
the hardiness and resilience, bred of the herdsman’s harsh life in the steppe, 
that the nomadic Mongol warriors displayed — again in contrast with their 
sedentary opponents. For Juwayni, this was both ‘an army after the fashion of 
a peasantry and ‘a peasantry in the guise of an army’; and Rubruck remarked 
that if Western peasants (not to mention kings and knights) were prepared to 
endure such privations and a similar diet, they could conquer the world." 
The efforts of the Mongol rank and file may also have been energized by the 
conviction that they were indeed destined to conquer the world, but as we 
saw (pp. 74-5) this may in fact postdate the seven-year campaign. 

It would be possible to list further characteristics of the Mongol military 
that served them well in other theatres of war: the compound bow, for 
instance; manoeuvres in battle such as the caracole, in which successive 
squadrons repeatedly attacked with dense arrow-fire and then retreated; 
their use of dummy warriors to deceive the enemy." On occasions the 
Mongols used the feigned retreat to lure part of the enemy force into an 
ambush, as occurred during the siege of both Samarqand and Gurganj.'”” 
But these weapons and tactics were part of the time-honoured military 
traditions of earlier Eurasian steppe nomadic powers (and were, moreover, 
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hardly peculiar to nomads). In addition, the Mongols themselves spread 
misleading ideas about the effectiveness of their weaponry.!? And of those 
few field encounters that did take place, one - at Parwan - resulted in 
victory for Jalāl al-Dins forces despite the Mongols efforts to intimidate his 
forces by deploying dummy warriors.'? Yet to focus on known Mongol 
strengths in the battlefield is to ignore the fact that the strategy adopted by 
the Khwarazmshah Muhammad largely precluded pitched engagements. 

The leitmotif of the war against the Khwarazmian empire, in fact, was 
siege operations. Contrary to popular belief, the invading armies were by no 
means unaccustomed to siege warfare, and it was one respect in which they 
enjoyed a clear advantage over their precursors. Carpini pays oblique tribute 
to the Mongols’ confidence in this sphere when he says that they preferred 
their enemies to shut themselves up behind fortifications, equating them in 
such situations with piglets penned in their sty.’ Siege engines were present 
in the assault on the Khwarazmian empire. Catapults (manjaniqha) and 
missiles are mentioned at Jand, Samarqand and Nīshāpūr, and both Juwaynī 
and Jūzjānī refer to catapults in the investments of Tirmidh and of 
Nasr-Kth.’” The latter author says that Chinggis Khan despatched * Abka 
(Ambughai) Noyan, at the head of 10,000 ‘Mongol’ catapult-operatives 
(mughul-i manjaniqi) against the fortress of Ashiyar in Gharchistan. This 
contingent may have achieved the capture of ‘all the strongholds in 
Gharchistān' in 619/1222-3; though admittedly it took the Mongols over 
fifteen months to reduce Ashiyar itself - and then only because most of the 
defenders had perished of hunger.'”* Some decades later, Kirakos Ganjakets‘i 
speaks of the Mongols’ skilful use of siege artillery of various kinds in 
Georgia and Greater Armenia," and Rus’ chroniclers of the power and 
range of the engines used at Chernigov in 1239. 

By that date, some of the engines would have come from subject rulers; 
the Mongols compelled Badr al-Din Lu’lw of Mosul to supply them with 
equipment and provisions (and probably troops) for the investment of Irbil 
in 634/1237.' But the armaments deployed during Chinggis Khan's expe- 
dition are likely to have been of Chinese origin. The Mongols were using 
Chinese siege weaponry, including catapults (Ch. pao), in China by 1221.'”° 
It was their practice to conscript skilled craftsmen of many kinds from 
conquered cities; and they had benefited from numerous desertions from 
the Jin dynasty’s forces.'”” The striking-range of Chinese siege engines had 
undergone a threefold increase during the twelfth century, and it has been 
suggested that the counterweight trebuchet emerged in China rather than, 
as previously thought, in Western Asia.'”* No less importantly, both the 
Jurchen-Jin and the Song had long used gunpowder.'”? We know of at least 
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one Chinese siege engineer who accompanied Chinggis Khan to the west, 
and there is evidence from Chinese sources that at Bukhārā, Khujand and 
Gurganj the invading Mongol armies deployed incendiary devices based on 
gunpowder; in the Islamic source material these would be masked by the 
conventional term for naphtha (naff; more will be said on this subject in 
chapter 5).?? Although the scale and pace of Chinggis Khan’s conquests 
owed little to the use of gunpowder-based weaponry, we can at least say that 
the Mongol forces were considerably better prepared for siege warfare than 
the Khwarazmshah and his advisers might have anticipated, their own 
experience of hostilities with nomadic peoples being mainly confined to 
the eastern Qipchaq-Qangli.’*' That the latter - decentralized and ‘stateless’ 
as they were - did not engage in siege operations can be inferred from 
Rashid al-Din’s remark that the people of Jand, on the very fringes of the 
Qipchaq steppe, had ‘never experienced battle’ and were even amazed at the 
Mongols’ ability to mount the city walls.'* 

The disunity of their enemies certainly contributed to the Mongols’ 
success. The Khwarazmshah’s heterogeneous forces, riven with ethnic 
antipathies and possessing little loyalty to their sovereign, as we have 
noticed, lacked the cohesion of Chinggis Khans troops, welded together 
over more than two decades and commanded by officers in whom the 
Mongol ruler had complete confidence.So too the recent purge of the upper 
echelons of the Saljuq military by Sa'd al-Din Kópek and the Türkmen 
revolt under Baba Ishàq in 1240 had enervated the Rüm Sultanate.'? In 
Iran, several cities had been torn by faction since the era of the Great 
Saljugs.'** Yet to attach significant weight to such circumstances begs the 
question whether even a more robust and cohesive opponent could have 
withstood the invaders.'** In any case, as we shall see below, the Mongols 
readily attracted Muslim defectors in significant numbers from the ranks of 
their enemies. 


Muslim support for the Mongol invaders 


No assessment of the reasons behind the success of the seven-year campaign 
would be complete that did not take into account the composition of 
Chinggis Khan's forces. This was at no point an enterprise undertaken 
exclusively by the various steppe nomad or forest peoples he had conquered 
in Mongolia during the first decade of the century. Nor was he accompa- 
nied only by contingents from the semi-sedentary peoples who had yielded 
to him, such as Uighur and Kitan soldiers and administrators, or by Chinese 
siege technicians. His was not, in short, an army made up only of infidels, 
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since from the very outset the Mongol sovereign drew on the assistance of 
Muslim confederates, who provided not just additional bodies of cavalry 
but infantry an element lacking in the traditional steppe nomadic force. 

Neither Gūchūlūg nor the Khwārazmshāh Muhammad had rendered 
himself uniformly agreeable to his Muslim subjects, and we have seen how, 
like the Uighur iduq-qut, one of the Gür-khans Muslim basqaqs and Muslim 
Turkish princes tributary to the Qara-Khitai had submitted to the Mongols 
(above, p.66). Two of them joined the expedition against the Khwarazmshah. 
Buzar (or Ozar), the Qarluq ruler of Almaligh, whom Juwayni praises as 
pious and God-fearing, had perished at Giichiiliig’s hands in reprisal for his 
alliance with Chinggis Khan; a contingent under his son and successor, 
Sighnaq-tegin, duly accompanied the Mongols in 616/1219.'*° Arslan Khan, 
the ruler of Qayaligh, expressly called a Muslim by Jūzjānī and possibly a 
Qarakhanid, had also submitted to Chinggis Khan in c. 1211; at the head of 
6,000 horsemen, he participated alongside the Mongol general Dólen 
Cherbi in the siege operations at Walkh.'?" He had received a princess from 
Chinggis Khans family in marriage."* 

From the Khwārazmshāhs territories too the conguerors recruited 
prominent Muslim supporters. At the point when Muhammad withdrew 
south of the Oxus, the ruler of Qunduz, ' Ala al-Din, and one of the gran- 
dees (gudamā') of Balkh, both deserted him to join the Mongols.” ‘Alg 
al-Din subsequently commanded the auxiliary force (charik) that assisted 
the Mongol general Tekechük to eliminate the Khalaj, Tàrkmen and Ghtris 
formerly in the service of the Khwārazmshāh Jalal al-Din.'^ Juwayni also 
refers fleetingly to the yarligh that Chinggis Khan issued to the Ghüri amir 
Rukn al-Din Kurt, evidently the ancestor of the Kurtid dynasty at Herat, 
who must therefore have submitted to the Mongols at this early date.'*' 
Others alienated by Muhammad's ruthless expansionism went over to the 
invaders, among them a second Rukn al-Din, whose uncle and cousin the 
Khwarazmshah had put to death and who now seized the opportunity to 
recover his principality of Kabtid-jama with the Mongols’ help.’ In the 
1230s this fledgling dynasty would profit still further from the conquerors’ 
favour (see p. 249 below). After the fall of Utrar, Badr al-Din al-‘Amid, 
whose father and uncle, both qadis there, had been executed by the 
Khwarazmshah, went over to the Mongols; he provided valuable intelligence 
on the estrangement between Muhammad and his mother and personally 
drafted the treasonable letters referred to above (pp. 86-7). 

The advent of the Mongols could furnish a timely opportunity for 
Muslim princes who required allies in their own struggles. If we can believe 
the anonymous author of the Tarīkh-i Sistan, one of the three contenders 
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for the throne of that kingdom appealed in 619/1222 for their assistance 
against his brother and uncle;'? although by the time the Mongol army 
arrived he had been murdered by a slave. And other sources of support for 
the Mongols were to be found further west. From Kirmàn in 623/1226 
Baraq Hajib, who as we saw would be confirmed as ruler by Ogédei a few 
years later, wrote to the Mongols warning them of Jalal al-Din’s growing 
power." In the wake of Jalal al-Din’s defeat by a Saljuq- Ayyubid alliance at 
Yasi-chemen in 627/1230, the Isma‘ili Assassins, whom he had repeatedly 
attacked, are alleged to have sent word to the Mongols in Transoxiana, 
inciting them to make an end of him.'** An Ismā'īlī source that has only 
recently become accessible furnishes valuable internal evidence that their 
relations with Chinggis Khan were initially cordial. According to Ibn 
al-Athīr, the Ismā'īlīs ambitions had grown since the advent of the 
Mongols.'^ It has been suggested that they had entered into an alliance with 
the Mongols that persisted into the 1240s, well beyond Jalal al-Din's death 
(see also p. 74 above).'** 

Nor was it only princes and amirs who welcomed the conguerors. 
During the final attack on Isfahān in 633/1235-6, the Shāfi'ī element, at 
loggerheads with the Hanafis, opened the gates; according to Ibn Abi 
1-Hadid, they had appealed to Ogédei to assist them against their oppo- 
nents.’ The Mongol envoy to Mayyafariqin in 638/1240-1 could be 
described by Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi as ‘a congenial (lafif) shaykh from Isfahàn:'^? 
We have noticed how merchants in particular furnished the Mongols with 
valuable intelligence. Chinggis Khan and his successors cemented close 
relations with the mercantile class, advancing capital to traders and taking 
a cut from the profits, and Muslim merchants were involved in the lucrative 
business of tax-farming in Mongol-occupied Chinese territory from an 
early date.^' Chinggis Khan had long numbered merchants among his 
followers: Ja‘far Khwaja, who had shared his privations at an early stage, 
rendered valuable service in the war against the Jin empire; Hasan Hajji, a 
long-time associate, was killed during negotiations with the inhabitants of 
Sighnàq.'? We have already met with Mahmtd Yalavach, who took part in 
Chinggis Khan’s first mission to the Khwarazmshah and who advised the 
conqueror in matters of urban administration; both he and his son Mas'üd 
would rise to high office under Ógódei (see p. 110).? And in Ogédei’s reign 
merchants continued to play a more direct role in Mongol expansion. 
Shams al-Din ‘Umar Qazwini, a dealer in precious stones, prevailed upon 
the Sultan of Rum to send his submission to the Qaghans court in 
633/1236.* According to Jüzjàni, the defence of Lahore in 639/1241 was 
sapped by the half-hearted efforts of the populace, many of whom had 
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obtained Mongol permits to trade beyond the Indus, in Khurāsān and 
Central Asia. ^? 

More turbulent elements, too, threw in their lot with Chinggis Khan’s 
forces. Already, we are told, by the time the Mongols reached Rayy in 
617/1220-1, they were accompanied by other troops, both Muslim and 
infidel, as well as by ‘troublemakers’ who merely sought an opportunity to 
plunder and ‘do mischief! Nasawi writes of a certain Habash, from a 
village near Khabūshān, who, at the head of a gang of renegades, conducted 
siege operations on the invaders behalf against several towns in Khurāsān 
and is said to have matched the Mongols themselves in ferocity.'” Ibn 
al-Athir furnishes another example of a Muslim condottiere - Aqush, a 
mamluk amir of the Eldegüzid ruler of Azerbaijan - who gathered a large 
body of Türkmen and Kurds, and collaborated with the Mongols in their 
first attack on the Georgian kingdom towards the end of 617/early in 
1221.^* In both instances, the attraction was perhaps the prospect of 
revenge on an enemy of longer standing - and, in the second case, by aiding 
one infidel to inflict damage on another. Mongol operations could thus take 
on the complexion of a welcome intervention in pre-existing local conflicts. 


The ‘Great Mongol People’ 


All such Muslim confederates were now subject (Tu. il/el)'*? to the qaghan. 
Like the numerous Turkic steppe peoples and the auxiliaries from other 
sedentary regions of Asia who were enrolled in the conquerors’ forces, they 
had become - in the political sense - Mongols. As Friar Julian put it, ‘it is 
required of them that hereafter they be known as Tartars.'^ In much the 
same way, the many disparate groups in Attilas armies 800 years earlier had 
been classed as Huns regardless of their origins, and the seventh-century 
Türks had included several elements that were ethnically and linguistically 
quite distinct from the ruling stratum. More was at stake than simply 
nomenclature. The conquered sedentary peoples, along with the many tribal 
elements in Mongolia that had been reduced at an earlier date, were techni- 
cally the hereditary bondsmen (ótegü boghol) of the Mongols.'? Nor was 
this status altered by flight into non-Mongol territory.'I have learned; wrote 
Batu to the Hungarian king in the ultimatum brought back by Friar Julian in 
1237, that you keep the Cumans, my slaves, under your protection?!” 
Servitude of this kind meant subjection to Mongol military discipline 
and compliance with certain norms. There is early evidence that these 
included adoption of the hairstyle of the Mongol male (which involved 
shaving a horseshoe-shaped area of the head and allowing a braid to grow 
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on either side).'^ When the citadel of Samarqand fell in 617/1220, the 
garrison troops, numbering over 30,000 Qangli and other Turks, were sepa- 
rated from the Tājīk populace on the pretext of having their heads shaved. 
This involuntary fashion statement proved to be merely a prelude to their 
slaughter; but the incident suggests that head-shaving for those absorbed 
into the Mongol military was already a familiar practice. Western European 
and Chinese observers reveal that it was a token of submission imposed not 
merely on the pastoralist Qipchaq/Cumans/Polovtsy but also on the Chinese 
officials of the defunct Jin dynasty and on Muslims in the Mongol armies.’ 

Equally, of course, the conferment of Mongol apparel on a client prince 
could represent a mark of distinction, as when Hülegü in 658/1260 
presented the Ayyubid al-Sa‘id Hasan of Bānyās with a Mongol cloak and 
cap (sarāghūch).' To some extent, the underlying impulse may have been 
military security - the need to distinguish auxiliary from foe - and perhaps 
also tactical - the desire to give an inflated impression of the numbers of 
Mongols in their military establishment. But the broader rationale was 
clearly that the empires armed forces were now regarded as constituting, as 
it were, a single ethnicity. Becoming ‘Mongol’ might have a bearing even 
upon diet. As we shall see (p. 307), Chinggis Khan appears to have required 
his Muslim subjects to eat Mongol food. The Galician Chronicle describes 
how in 1246 the client Rus’ Prince Daniil Romanovich, visiting Batu’s 
headquarters, was offered fermented mare’s milk (qumis). “You are now a 
Tatar like us; Batu allegedly told him; drink our drink. 

Enrolment in the Chinggisid project of world-conquest came at a cost. 
But for Rashid al-Din, writing some decades later (and possibly overstating 
the case), there were compensations. “The peoples of Khitai [North China], 
Jürcha [Chórche, i.e. Manchuria] and Nangiyas [South China], the Uighurs, 
the Qipchaq, the Türkmen, the Qarluq, the Qalach [Khalaj] and all the pris- 
oners and the Tajik nations that have been reared among the Mongols, he 
says, are likewise called Mongols; in their entirety they recognize it as bene- 
ficial to their reputation and status that they call themselves Mongols-!° 
The advantages of participation in a vast and growing empire clearly 
outweighed the price paid. How that empire was run in the early decades 
will be the subject of the next chapter. 
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APPORTIONING AND GOVERNING AN EMPIRE 
(с. 1221-с. 1260) 


"T EMPIRE THAT CHINGGIS KHAN bequeathed to his successor covered 
a vast area. It stretched from northern China and the borders of the 
Korean kingdom to Khwarazm and the steppes north of the Aral Sea, and 
from the Siberian forests to the Hindu Kush and the Iranian plateau. Under 
Ogēdei it would grow still further. But how realistically can it be described 
as a unity in these early decades? What forms did Mongol domination take 
across such widely separated tracts? How was the qaghan able to project his 
power into lands that lay thousands of miles distant from the Mongol 
homeland? By what means did the Mongols extract the resources that 
enabled their sovereign both to reward loyalty and service and to continue 
the work of expansion? 


The character of the empire 


Chinggis Khan's empire marked a significant advance on its precursors, the 
Kitan-Liao and the Jurchen-Jin.’ Both these dynasties had presided over a 
multi-ethnic dominion and had developed the capacity to exploit directly 
the sedentary population of northern China under their rule through 
regular taxation. They were accordingly no longer dependent exclusively on 
tribute from sedentary powers or on controlling long-distance trade and 
tapping its proceeds (as had, for instance, the Tiirk empire of the sixth to 
eighth centuries), though they continued to draw revenue from both sources. 
The Liao and the Jin regimes, however, had maintained two separate admin- 
istrative systems for the sedentary and nomadic sectors, as also did the 
Qara-Khitai further west. The Mongols, at first, did not. They recruited 
troops and civil officials alike from peoples, like the Qara-Khitai, the 
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Jurchen-Jin and the Tangut, who had some experience of governing hetero- 
geneous societies. They also incorporated individuals from societies that 
had nomadic antecedents but had undergone partial sedentarization, like 
the Uighurs, the Onggiit and the Kitan;? the most distinguished individual 
in this last category was Yelii Chucai (d. 1243), who was for a time the prin- 
cipal adviser on Chinese affairs? And the Mongols acquired, too, the serv- 
ices of Muslim bureaucrats and merchants in sizeable numbers from Central 
Asia, Khwārazm and the Iranian world. Although the absence of any sophis- 
ticated indigenous administrative tradition in the mostly forested tracts to 
the north of the steppe obliged them to exercise indirect rule there, in the 
regions to the south - that is, China, Transoxiana and much of Iran - they 
created a governmental machinery that went further than the Liao or the 
Jin, since here they not only drew on multiple administrative traditions but 
blended them." 

The Mongol empire, like other great empires in history, was a heteroge- 
neous structure. If during Chinggis Khan’s time the Mongols were still 
dependent on a combination of plunder, tribute and the exploitation of 
international trade, under Ógódei and his successors they enjoyed direct 
access to sedentary resources and were able to integrate nomadic and 
sedentary models of governance. They generally maintained the revenue 
administration inherited from conquered dynasties, while incorporating 
other taxes, such as the qubchur (pp. 112-13 below), for instance, derived 
from the Uighurs? They borrowed from the Kitan-Liao the paiza (Ch. 
paize), the tablet authorizing functionaries or merchants to travel on 
government business.* They took over from vanquished rivals such as the 
Jurchen-Jin and the Tangut existing networks of relay-stations, and 
extended these from the Far East to Central Asia and beyond: the nucleus 
of this system, known as the yam, which was designed primarily for the use 
of official couriers and envoys, was already in place in Chinggis Khans life- 
time and would be considerably expanded under Ogédei.’ 

Nevertheless, for all that it embraced great swathes of sedentary terri- 
tory, the empire was, in the early period, governed as a nomadic state. The 
seat of government was the ordo (Tu. orda), the mobile encampment of the 
qaghan or one of his princely kindred, perhaps comprising thousands of 
tents - like Batu's headquarters, which to William of Rubruck resembled a 
large city on the move.? Juwayni depicts Kórgüz, Ogódeis governor in 
Khurasan and Mazandaran (and a Uighur), as departing from Mongol 
custom when he took up residence within the fortress of Tus.’ Even the 
town of Oaragorum was simply one of a number of localities near which 
the qaghan pitched his tents according to the season (and Móngke spent 
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less time in its vicinity than had Ogédei); it functioned as a storehouse and 
as a centre of craft production." In this, the Chinggisids resembled previous 
dynasties of steppe origin, notably the Saljuqs, who for the most part kept 
to their tents, and the western branch of the Qarakhanids, who had ruled 
for over a century and a half before moving their residence into the citadel 
of Samargand.'' And in two other important respects the Chinggisid empire 
still exhibited the characteristics of the traditional Inner Asian steppe polity 
(albeit an enormous one that penetrated more deeply into the territories of 
agrarian-urban societies in China and Iran): in the transmission of the 
dignity of gaghan and in the distribution of appanages and assets from the 
conguered territories. We shall examine each of these in turn. 


The succession to Chinggis Khan 


All - and only - members of the altan orugh (golden kin),? the imperial 
family, were possessed of the charisma that qualified candidates for sover- 
eignty. Otherwise, there were no hard-and-fast rules governing the succes- 
sion to the headship of the empire, apart from a preference for the prince 
(Mo. ketin; Tu. oghul, later oghlan) perceived to be the wisest and most expe- 
rienced and the best war leader - a mode of selection for which Professor 
Joseph Fletcher borrowed from the Celtic world the term tanistry." 
Experience in this context might well involve a knowledge of Chinggis 
Khans utterances (biligs) and subsequently those of other rulers." These 
attributes tended to be associated with the more senior princes, although 
the criteria for seniority are unclear - whether it was simply a matter of rela- 
tive age or was reckoned in terms of degrees of descent from a common 
ancestor." But conflicting with collateral succession of this type, on the 
other hand, were the efforts of the qaghans to nominate their successors. 
Ultimately, legitimacy might well lie with the claimant who could make 
good his title by force - though this tactic, if it did not also rest on a 
consensus, was expressly forbidden by a law (yasa) of Chinggis Khan.'é 
Chinggis Khans eldest son Jochi had predeceased him in 622/1225. 
According to the ‘Secret History, the Yuan shi, Juwayni and Rashid al-Din, 
the conqueror designated Ogédei as his heir, even though he was the third 
son and the second, Chaghadai, was still alive (as also was Jochi, according 
to the ‘Secret History’). The chronological context of Ogédei’s nomination 
varies. The ‘Secret History’ places it on the eve of his father’s seven-year 
expedition to Western Asia, and Rashid al-Din places it in the period imme- 
diately preceding Chinggis Khan's death; while the principal annals in the 
Yuan shi describe it as the conqueror’s last command but mention it only in 
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the setting of Ógódei's enthronement.?? At the guriltai of 1229, when Ógódei 
was formally acclaimed and installed as qaghan, there was nevertheless 
some support for Tolui, Chinggis Khan's youngest son by his chief wife, who 
had acted as regent during the two-year interregnum.” 

Professor Dorothea Krawulsky contends that the story of Ogédei’s nomi- 
nation by Chinggis Khan is a fiction, possibly arising in part from the failure 
of authors writing in the historical tradition of sedentary China and Iran to 
envisage any other basis for the transfer of power.” Yet according to Juwayni, 
Chinggis Khan’s sons had promised their father in writing that the imperial 
dignity should be settled upon Ogédei and their written statements (kharthá) 
were presented at the quriltai of 1229.71 Krawulsky’s argument does not 
apply, of course, to the narrative provided by the Secret History’; but certain 
of the details in this account are highly suspect. Here Ogódei expresses 
misgivings on the grounds that his descendants might include some so 
unfitted to rule that: 


even if one wrapped them in fresh grass, 
they would not be eaten by an ox; 

even if one wrapped them in fat, 

they would not be eaten by a dog. 


Chinggis Khan responds by hinting that in such circumstances the descend- 
ants of his other sons might qualify.” Since this section is absent from the 
seventeenth-century Altan Tobchi, which otherwise closely follows the text 
of the ‘Secret History; it is in all likelihood an interpolation not present in 
the original version and inserted in the ‘Secret History’ only after the coup 
of 1251 that ousted Ogédei’s family and enthroned as qaghan Móngke, the 
eldest son of Tolui.” As so often, the history we have was redrafted by the 
victors. 

Conversely, Ogédei’s line argued in 1251 that the imperial dignity should 
rightly be restricted to his progeny, a claim reiterated later by Qaidu on the 
strength of an alleged law (yasa) of Chinggis Khan himself; a variant 
account, current in Jamal al-Qarshis day, has Ogēdei hold the infant Oaidu 
and express the desire that he should eventually reign.^ For Juwaynī, 
serving Móngke and his brother Hülegü, claims of this kind were merely 
*tales...and yarns (tasānīf... wa-dāstānhā).” But the issue is by no means 
so clear-cut. In Rashid al-Dins history, the regent Oghul Qaimish, Güyüg's 
widow, accuses Mongke’s supporters of betraying a written pledge (Mo. 
mēchelge) they had given to keep the sovereignty in Ogédei’s line.” Earlier, 
in his account of the Turkish and Mongol tribes, the same author has the 
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noyan Elchidei (or Eljigidei) of the Jalayir tribe remind those attending the 
quriltai of 1251 that they had sworn to choose a descendant of Ogédei as 
long as there remained even one whom an ox or dog would reject, though 
wrapped in grass or fat." And when Güyüg, at his accession, demands a 
written pledge from those present at the quriltai to keep the sovereignty in 
his line, they promise, in precisely these same terms, to elect no other.” The 
fact that the phrases that recur in these pledges echo so vividly those 
employed by Ogédei in the account of the ‘Secret History’ may well be 
significant. In Rashid al-Din’s narrative (in contrast with the interpolated 
passage in the ‘Secret History’) the formula is not deployed in support of 
the Toluid cause, and could indicate the existence of some genuine under- 
taking to restrict the sovereignty to Ogédei’s line. In the account of the 
guriltai of 1251, Mē6ngkes brother Oubilai, in a feeble bid to counter 
Elchidei's remonstrations, charges the opposition with having contravened 
‘the stipulations, the declarations and the long-standing edict (shurüt-u 
sukhun-u yāsā-yi qadim) even before Móngkes adherents did? - a telling 
admission of Toluid guilt which gives further support to the likelihood that 
the Ogédeyids’ claims were justified. If this is indeed the case, the election 
of Móngke would represent a still more dramatic volte-face than we have 
hitherto imagined. 

Subsequently, Juwayni and Rashid al-Din in turn would further amplify 
Toluid pretensions by a piece of obfuscation, confusing Tolui's rights as the 
‘hearth-prince’ (ot-chigin) - the youngest son (by the chief wife), who inher- 
ited his father’s patrimony or original territory - with a prior claim to the 
headship of the empire as a whole.* To reinforce this equation, Rashid 
al-Din at one juncture has Chinggis Khan respond to an appeal for gifts 
from his grandsons Güyüg and Kódón (Kóten) by claiming to have nothing 
to give, on the grounds that everything belonged to Tolui, ‘lord of the home 
and the great yurt.*! The incongruity in Rashid al-Din’s presentation of the 
Toluid case is thrown into even starker relief when Batu, in support of 
Mongke’s candidacy in 1251, claims that the sovereignty rightfully belongs 
to Méngke because according to Mongol law and custom the father’s place 
goes to the youngest son (Tolui)? - when at that juncture, in reality, his 
reasoning would have conferred the imperial dignity on Toluis own 
youngest son Arigh Bóke. 

Moreover, Rashid al-Din makes out that Tolui inherited the vast majority 
of his father's troops. But when recounting Chinggis Khan’s distribution to 
his kinsfolk of groups of ‘thousands’ from among his nomadic subjects, 
with their commanders, the ‘Secret History’ provides the following figures 
for the sons: Jochi had received 9,000 troops under the command of the 
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noyans Qunan, Móngge'ür and Kete; Chaghadai, 8,000 under Qarachar, 
Móngke and Idoqudai; Ógódei, 5,000 under Ilüge and Degei; and Tolui, 
5,000 under Jedei and Bala.? Rashid al-Din, who supplies a different figure 
of 4,000 for each of the three elder sons and sometimes variant details 
regarding the commanders, omits any allocation for Tolui, who instead 
inherits from his father ‘the centre (qül; Mo. qol) and the right and left 
wings, totalling 101,000 as against much smaller forces conferred on his 
brothers and on other kinsmen.** This situation can have obtained only 
during the two years in which Tolui, as regent, would have been in control 
of the ‘centre’ pending Ogódei's enthronement. As it stands, Rashid al-Din's 
statement is surely preposterous. Had Tolui, and later his widow Sorqaqtani 
and her sons, enjoyed such an overwhelming military preponderance 
during the reigns of Ógódei and Güyüg, it is hard to see how the qaghans 
could have exercised any authority at all in practical terms.? True, else- 
where Rashid al-Din concedes that when Ógódei became qaghan the forces 
of all the princes came under his command. But the explanation he gives 
for Tolui's 101,000 troops betrays his underlying design: Chinggis Khan, he 
assures us, had foreseen the eventual accession of the Toluids and sought to 
provide them with the necessary resources; indeed, he contemplated 
making Tolui his heir. As we shall see (p. 147), the final years of Ilkhanid 
rule in Iran would witness yet a further inflation of Tolui's status. 


The disputed successions of 1241-6 and 1248-51 


If Ógódei truly was designated, he proved to be the last qaghan for several 
decades of whom this can be said. His own bid to leave the throne to his 
grandson Shiremün failed. And although he was in the event succeeded by 
his eldest son Güyüg, primogeniture - the principle favoured by the Mongols’ 
sedentary subjects - would take root only gradually. Already, during the 
five-year interregnum (1241-6) in which Ogódei's widow Tóregene acted as 
regent, Temüge Ot-chigin, Chinggis Khans youngest brother and the most 
senior surviving member of the dynasty, had attempted to seize the throne; 
he was tried and executed after Güyüg's accession іп 1246.?* In distant Delhi, 
Jüzjàni heard rumours of internecine conflict and of the flight of some of 
Ot-chigins offspring to China,” though this is not corroborated elsewhere. 

Batu, who had quarrelled violently with Güyüg during the campaign of 
1236-42 against the Qipchaq and Rus’, became the senior among Chinggis 
Khan’s descendants on the death of Chaghadai (642/1244-5).”° He and his 
brothers appear to have been viewed as ineligible for the imperial dignity 
owing to the questionable legitimacy of their father Jochi, thought to have 
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been conceived while Bórte, the young Temüjin's wife, was a prisoner of his 
Merkit enemies. But Batu was determined to prevent Güyügs enthrone- 
ment and employed procrastinating tactics that delayed the election for five 
years. Eventually, however, he had to acquiesce, sending a number of his 
brothers to Mongolia to participate (August 1246). Nevertheless, relations 
between the two men were still strained, and an armed conflict was averted 
only by Güyüg' death in April 1248. With his enemy removed, Batu seized 
the opportunity to secure the election of a more congenial candidate in the 
person of Móngke, first at a rump election held in Central Asia in 1250 and 
then at a fuller quriltai in the Mongolian homeland in the following year. 
The transfer of the imperial throne to Móngke was accompanied by 
bloodshed on a significant scale.!' Ógódei's line and their adherents were 
divided in allegiance between the claims of Güyügs sons and those of 
Shiremün, rendering it impossible for Güyügs widow, the regent Oghul 
Qaimish, to muster a united front behind a single candidate. But the 
Ogédeyids and their allies among Chaghadai’s descendants were prepared 
to work together against Mongke. According to the standard account found 
in a number of independent sources — Juwaynī, Jūzjānī and William of 
Rubruck - they plotted to encircle the new Qaghan’s encampment and kill 
him. They were foiled when one of Méngke’s armourers fell in with them, 
discovered a large cache of weapons in the wagons they were bringing, and 
hurried off to report to his master. The enemy princes were rounded up, 
and they and their supporters were put on trial. Many, including Yesü 
Móngke, the head of Chaghadai' line, and his nephew Būri, were put to 
death. The same fate befell their womenfolk, notably Oghul Qaimish herself, 
Shiremün'ss mother and Yesü Móngkes wife. A number of those Chinggisid 
princes who were spared were exiled to the Chinese front. There followed a 
major redistribution of assets among the members of the imperial dynasty. 


Appanages and shared authority 


As in previous steppe polities, the conquered territories were regarded as 
the common patrimony of the entire imperial family, and most of the 
princes and princesses were allotted a share (Mo. qubi; Ch. fendi) in the 
empire as an appanage.” The requirements of a nomadic society dictated 
the assignment of specific pasturages to individuals, so that every one of 
Chinggis Khan’s descendants, as Juwayni tells us, had his or her own station 
(maqam) and camping-ground (yurt).* Thus, for instance, his younger 
brothers and their progeny were allotted territories in eastern Mongolia and 
present-day Manchuria.“ Members of the dynasty, as we saw, were granted 
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a certain number of ‘thousands’ of the conquered nomadic peoples (above, 
pp. 99-100). Such a patrimony, combining defined pastureland and popula- 
tion, is termed ulus in the sources. By virtue of his office (and independ- 
ently of his own appanage), the qaghan administered directly the qol-un 
ulus (‘ulus of the centre’). In territorial terms this was most probably the 
region surrounding Oaragorum (rather than the original Mongol heart- 
lands on the Onon and the Kerülen) and its inhabitants; in terms of military 
resources it included Chinggis Khans guard, which the Secret History 
shows us being ceremonially handed over to Ogédei, as part of the ‘great 
[i.e. imperial] centre (yeke qol); on his enthronement.* 

The largest appanages were those bestowed on the conqueror's sons by 
his chief wife. Juwayni tells us that Jochi, as the eldest, was granted the 
most remote territory, stretching ‘from the confines (hudiid) of Qayaligh 
and Khwarazm to the furthest parts (aqsa) of Saqsin and Bulghar’ and ‘as 
far on that side as the hooves of Tatar horses had reached: Chaghadai 
received a tract from the border of the Uighur dominions as far as 
Samargand and Bukhara; its heartlands were the Ili basin, where the khan's 
summer residence lay close to the city of Almaligh, and the shores of the 
Issyk KG.” It did not include the Uighur principality, which remained 
directly subject to the qaghan.* Ogédei’s camping-grounds (yurt) lay in the 
region of the Emil and Qobug rivers; on attaining the dignity of qaghan, he 
transferred his appanage to his eldest son Giiyiig. Curiously, we are given no 
information regarding the territory of Tolui, of whom Juwayni appears to 
say that he was in attendance on his father.” A parallel passage of Rashid 
al-Din confirms this impression, saying that Chinggis Khan for this reason 
called him his nókór (comrade-in-arms), although elsewhere he says 
simply that each of the sons was allotted a portion of the empire.” Ibn Fadl- 
Allah al-‘Umari at this juncture follows Juwayni and employs closely 
similar phrasing, while at two other points in his work he goes further: as a 
counterblast to Ilkhanid pretensions, the khans of Jochi’s and Chaghadai’s 
lines denied that Chinggis Khan had given Tolui any land to rule, and this 
view is endorsed by al-‘Umari’s informant al-Isfahani^ Only Wassaf 
understands Juwaynīs phrasing differently and says explicitly that Tolui's 
yurt lay adjacent to that of Ogédei, though still without defining its loca- 
tion.” We can infer from other contexts that Tolui was destined, as the 
"hearth-prince, to inherit his father's original territory along the Onon and 
Kerülen rivers,? and Rashid al-Din might be suggesting that he did so even 
before the conqueror's death when he tells us that according to Mongol 
custom the ot-chigin remained at home.™ But on the balance of the evidence 
it is possible that Tolui received no land during Chinggis Khan’s lifetime. 
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The original purpose, as far as we can tell, was that the various branches 
of Chinggis Khans progeny should exercise some measure of autonomy in 
their appanaged territories. Within each ulus, just as in the succession to the 
imperial dignity, the preferred mode of succession was by seniority, although 
the appanage-holder might try to nominate his heir. Thus Güyüg at his 
accession replaced Chaghadais grandson and designated heir, Qara Hülegü, 
with one of Chaghadai's sons, Yesü Móngke, an old friend (and a habitual 
drunkard, we are told), on the grounds that a senior prince took precedence 
over a junior one.? But the qaghan on occasion took the opportunity to 
impose his own choice as head of an ulus in defiance of this principle. Batu's 
son and successor Sartaq, for example, was Móngkes candidate, if we can 
believe the Armenian Kirakos;* and having restored Qara Hülegü as ruler 
of Chaghadai's ulus, Móngke entrusted it, on that princes premature death, 
to his widow Orgina, who was to rule on behalf of their infant son Mubarak 
Shah." By such means the head of the dynasty sought to strengthen his 
influence in regions far remote from Qaraqorum. 

The concept of corporate sovereignty — of joint possession by the 
dynasty as a whole - was reflected in the consultative assemblies (quriltais) 
convened to reach major decisions, whether on the choice of a new qaghan, 
on fresh expansionist campaigns, or on judicial matters.” Representatives 
of the families of Chinggis Khans four sons were instrumental in the crea- 
tion of the yam network.? The same principle found expression in the 
composition of the armies of conquest. As early as Chinggis Khan’s assault 
on the Khwarazmian empire, we find troops being detached for further 
campaigns on a proportional basis - one in ten, in the case of the division 
that accompanied Tolui into Khurasan - from those belonging to the 
different princes of the imperial family.° When Giiyiig despatched the 
general Eljigidei to Iran in 1247, his army too was made up by means of a 
levy from each prince of two in every hundred soldiers.*' Juwayni informs 
us that the forces accompanying Qubilai and Hülegü respectively against 
Yunnan in 1252 and into Iran two years later were likewise assembled by 
taking two out of every hundred from ‘the armies of the east and the west. 

The major expeditions were led by princes representing the various 
branches of the dynasty. The forces with which Batu and Sübeedei moved 
westwards in 1236 included not only troops under certain of Batu's brothers 
but also contingents headed by the Chaghadayid princes Büri and Baidar, 
the Qaghan Ogédei’s sons Giiyiig and Qadan, Tolui’s sons Móngke and 
Bóchek, and Kólgen, a son of Chinggis Khan by one of his lesser wives.” 
Hülegüs army incorporated divisions led by three Jochid princes, a 
Chaghadayid prince and the son of one of Chinggis Khan's daughters, as 
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well as further troops supplied by imperial sons-in-law; Ogódei's line, it 
seems, was no longer represented.** 

It was envisaged that the garrison forces (tamma, tammachis: see 
p. 82) left in the subjugated lands would be guartered there permanently. 
When Mēngke despatched him to command the troops in the Indian 
borderlands and northern Afghanistan, the noyan Sali asked how long he 
was to stay. You will remain there, replied the Oaghan, for ever:** Originally, 
each of Chinggis Khans four sons had been ordered to supply a ‘thousand’ 
under one of his lieutenants to take up its station in this region; and fresh 
troops sent there on Ógódei's accession had been similarly commanded by 
noyans representing the Qaghan, Batu and Chaghadai (on this occasion, for 
some reason, Tolui is not mentioned). Tamma forces were selected, it 
seems, on the same proportional basis as the larger armies of conquest. In 
the fourteenth century, the name of a new quasi-tribal grouping that had 
emerged in Khurāsān, the Jaūn-i Ourbān (Mo. jetini gurban, "three per 
cent’), would preserve a distant echo of this method of recruitment.” 

With the extension of Mongol power into areas of sedentary culture, 
members of the dynasty received shares here too: entire towns, for instance, 
assignments of annual income and proprietary rights over colonies of 
skilled craftsmen. Princely property of this kind was termed inchii. A 
prince's appanage (Mo.-Tu. ulus; Ch. touxia) might thereby take on a some- 
what diverse complexion. Thus Nasawi says that Chinggis Khan conferred 
on Jochi the city of Gurganj (Urgench) prior to its capture in 1221,° and 
Rubruck mentions that an Alan (As) fortress north of Darband was the 
personal property of the Qaghan Mongke, who had captured it during 
Batu’s expedition of 1236-42.” It appears that the conquests in sedentary 
China and Iran in general remained part of the ulus of the centre (qol); in 
other words under the gaghans immediate authority but that other 
Chinggisids enjoyed rights over populations and revenues from particular 
cities, frequently places in whose capture they, or their forebear, had partic- 
ipated.”' We see this principle at work in 1236, when Ogédei divided up the 
population of the recently conquered Jin empire between himself and his 
kinsfolk. The inhabitants of Taiyuan were conferred on Chaghadai, who 
had taken part in its capture in 1213 and had received the original plunder 
from the city; Tolui's line inherited spoils that Tolui himself had acquired 
on campaign in northern China during Chinggis Khans lifetime." 

It is to be assumed that Juwayni provides us with a snapshot, as it were, 
and that the early territorial grants made by Chinggis Khan had been 
subject to modification as the empire expanded. We can trace the growth 
- and the westward shift - of Jochis ulus in our principal sources.” The 
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earliest grant of which we know is recorded in the Secret History; where his 
father gives him the ‘forest peoples’ (e.g. the Oyirat and the Qirghiz).” But 
Rashid al-Din, at different points in his narrative, furnishes conflicting 
details regarding the location of Jochi’s ulus. At one juncture, it is said to 
have embraced ‘all the territory and ulus in the confines of the Irtysh river 
and the Altai mountains’ and to have been centred on the Irtysh,” details 
that evidently apply to a fairly early date, perhaps around 1207 when Jochi 
was engaged in operations against the ‘forest peoples. By the time his lands 
passed to his sons, headed by Batu, the real founder of the power later 
known to historians as the ‘Golden Horde; the centre of gravity of the ulus 
seems to have lain significantly to the west. It moved still further as a result 
of the expedition of 1236-42, which reduced the Bulghar gaghanate, the 
Rus’ principalities and Danubian Bulgaria, and completed the subjugation 
of the Qipchaq. The Jochid territories seemed to stretch away indefinitely"? 
- in the north-east up to the frontier of the qaghans dominions in the 
region that Rashid al-Din calls Deresü;" in a northerly direction into 
the Russian forest belt and even beyond, into the fur-bearing lands of the 
Yughra and the Samoyed; and in the west as far as the Danube basin, the 
Carpathians and the fringes of the Baltic world. Well might Jüzjàni put into 
Batu's mouth, at the quriltai of 1251, the sentiment that he and his brothers 
already possessed enough territory in the west not to desire the imperial 
dignity as well.? The kernel of his lands was the Qipchaq steppe (dasht-i 
Oipchāg) - the former grazing-grounds of the Qipchaq-Qangli, whence the 
designation ‘Qipchaq khanate’ often applied to the lands of his descendants 
- and the wealthy and culturally advanced region of Khwarazm. Within 
these territories, each of Jochi’s numerous sons had his own appanage. 
While Batus grazing-lands lay along the Volga, we also read, for instance, of 
the ulus of Orda, who as the eldest son enjoyed a position of especial 
honour.” His lands lay to the north-east, in the upper Irtysh region that had 
been Jochis principal encampment® (his mother is not named as Jochis 
chief wife, but since she is described as a lady of status, it is possible that he 
was the only son by a former chief wife and hence the ‘hearth-prince’). 

In the far west, the Jochids had the twin advantages of the lush grasslands 
in the river basins of the Pontic-Caspian steppes - the Ural (or Yayiq, as 
Turkic-speakers called it), the Volga, the Don, the Dnieper and the Dniester 
—and a lengthy open frontier that invited expansion. The other branches did 
not possess either of these assets in the same measure - particularly the 
Chaghadayids, whose only external frontier with non-Mongol states was the 
Hindu Kush. Possibly this is what lay behind the protest of the Chaghadayid 
prince Büri, who, according to Rubruck, had demanded why he should not 
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be allowed to graze his livestock along the Volga, suggesting, perhaps, that 
the transfer of the Jochids eastern grazing-grounds to the Chaghadayids 
was somewhat overdue (although it should also be noted that he had taken 
Güyügs side in the quarrel with Batu during the 1236-42 expedition). 
Rubruck heard that Büri was in his cups; but this did not secure him a 
reprieve at the time of the coup détat in 1251, when he was arrested by Batu’s 
men, taken to Batu’s encampment (ordo) and put to death.*! 

That coup, and the elimination of several members of the two middle 
branches of the imperial dynasty, were followed by a fresh apportionment 
Of territories. Some went to ‘have-nots’ - Chaghadayid and Ogédeyid 
princes of lower status who had thrown in their lot with the new Qaghan 
Móngke or who were too young to have been party to the opposition. We 
have seen how Qara Hülegü and his young son Mubārak Shāh were succes- 
sively made head of Chaghadais ulus. Hogu, Gūyūgs infant son, and Oadan 
and Melik, two of Ogédei’s sons by a concubine, were granted appanages, as 
was a grandson of Ogódei named Qaidu. Another grandson, Totoq, received 
as his appanage the Emil region, the kernel of Ogédei’s territory; but we are 
nowhere told whether he or anyone else now headed Ogédei’s ulus or 
indeed whether Ogódei's ulus still existed.*? Toluid holdings certainly grew 
at the Ógódeyids expense. According to Rashid al-Din, Móngke' youngest 
brother Arigh Bóke had his summer quarters in the Altai and wintered on 
the Ürünggü and in the Qirghiz territory, and their mother Sorqaqtani had 
also lived there;? part of this region had probably lain within the appanage 
successively of Ogódei and Güyüg. In Tibet, where not long previously 
Ógódei's son Kódón (Kóten) had wielded considerable power, new appan- 
ages were carved out for Móngkes brothers, notably the third, Hülegü; 
though Kódóns progeny retained their lands in the Tangut country. As we 
shall see, the Jochid territories underwent a still more striking expansion. 


The role of elite Mongol women 


It is a commonplace that women in nomadic Inner Asian societies enjoyed 
considerable freedom.* In the Kitan-Liao state, dowager empresses had 
exercised political power, and two of the twelfth-century Gür-khans of the 
Qara-Khitai had been female.** Within the Mongol territories, only one 
princess, Sati Beg in Ilkhanid Iran in 739/1338, was ever recognized as 
sovereign ruler, with her name inserted in the khutba and on the coinage." 
But both Ogódei's chief wife, Tóregene, and Güyüg's, Oghul Qaimish, were 
installed as regent of the empire following their husbands' deaths, and in 
Chaghadais ulus Orqina, widow of the khan Qara Hülegü, acted as regent 
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for her infant son. Chinggisid princesses attended guriltais, where their 
opinions carried weight. Tolui’s widow Sorqaqtani Beki, the mother of 
Móngke, Qubilai, Hülegü and Arigh Bóke, played an active role in politics 
after her husband's death (1233) and is depicted as one of the chief instru- 
ments behind Móngke' succession to the imperial throne; Qubilai's wife 
Chabi was a major influence on him. According to Rashid al-Din, when 
Möngke sent Hülegü west he advised him to consult his chief wife, Doquz 
Khatun, in all matters.” Elite Mongol women in the pre-imperial era had 
evidently possessed military skills, which they transmitted to their sons; 
though direct participation in warfare by women was unusual enough to 
attract comment in our sources.” 

Nor were the Jochid dominions and the Ilkhanate an exception (although 
here there were no instances of female regencies)?! Ibn Battüta would 
comment on the freedom of high-status women in the Jochid lands.? In Iran 
certain princesses were allotted their own ordos and possessed armed retinues, 
at least until 1295, when it seems Ghazan began to absorb these contingents in 
his forces.” If the Western Christian missionary Riccoldo da Montecroce 
somewhat overstated the case when he observed that 'the Tartars greatly 
honour all the women in the world and especially their own, he was neverthe- 
less correct with regard to the esteem enjoyed by Mongol women of rank.” 

It is important, however, to distinguish between (1) the less circum- 
scribed role of women in general, including the conspicuous position of 
elite women in public ceremonial, which Ibn Battüta observed as he trav- 
elled both in the Golden Horde territories and in the Ilkhanate;” (2) the 
prominence of certain royal women in governance, not least as regents; and 
(3), conversely, the total absence of females — with the single exception of 
Sati Beg - from the lists of Mongol sovereigns. We should take care not to 
exaggerate the freedom allowed to females of the imperial dynasty: even 
Riccoldo tempered the remark we have just cited, by pointing out that elite 
women were still subject to the authority of menfolk, adducing by way of 
symbolic (but misplaced) illustration the fact that their head-dress, the 
boghtag, was shaped like a foot (Plate 1)?5 That said, however, the above 
examples leave little room for doubt that under the Mongols, as in steppe 
polities in general, elite women enjoyed a greater political influence than in 
traditional sedentary Islamic society. 


The administrative structure of the empire 


The two principal officers appointed to govern the newly conquered regions 
were the basqaq and the darughachi (or darugha). The office of basqaq, it 
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has been suggested," was borrowed from the Qara-Khitai, who had in all 
probability themselves taken it over from the Qarakhanids; the Gür-khans 
had customarily appointed a representative (termed shihna in the Arabic 
and Persian sources) for each of the client states within their empire. So too 
the Khwārazmshāh Muhammad b. Tekish, on receiving the submission of 
the Qarakhanid ruler of Samarqand, had appointed a basqaq to keep him 
under surveillance and ensure his loyalty.” Describing Chinggis Khan's 
appointment of governors in 1221, Rashīd al-Dīn employs shihna; he later 
calls Chin Temür, Körgüz and Arghun Aqa alike 'basqaq of Iran; and at one 
point gives the last named the title shina.” Semantically the Turkish term 
basqaq (bas-, to hold down, control’) corresponds to the Mongol darugh- 
achi/darugha, and at times the basqaq appears simply to be the darughachi 
under another name. Yet we cannot be certain that the content of these two 
terms was identical.'°° 

According to the ‘Secret History, Chinggis Khan nominated darugha- 
chis to all the cities when the conquest of the Sarta'ul (the Muslims) was 
completed: the cities specified are Bukhārā, Samargand, Ūrgench (Gurgānj), 
Khotan, Kāshghar, Yārkand and Kūcha.'' As in the case of the Oara-Khitai 
basgag, the title of darughachi often indicates the commissioner, or 'resi- 
dent, who oversaw the activities of client princes. From the account of the 
journey of the Daoist adept Changchun (Qiu Chuji) we know that in 1221 
there was already a darughachi at Almaligh, alongside the local dynast. °? 
But not every one of the places listed in the ‘Secret History’ had retained its 
own ruler, and the link with cities, rather than rulers, suggests that the 
darughachis office was distinct, more localized and, probably, subordinate. 
In any case, as Professor Istvan Vasary has observed, the meaning of the two 
terms would change over time.'?? 

Of the appointments made in 1221, only two - both in the former 
dominions of the Khwarazmshah - are known by name. One was the Kitan 
Yelii Ahai, who became ‘governor and shihna of the region (nāhiyat) of 
Bukhara (that is, probably Transoxiana as a whole) and who resided in 
Samarqand. Ahai' career, obscured by Juwayni’s reference to him simply as 
“Tasha the basqaq; was investigated by Professor Paul Buell, who demon- 
strated that this name is in fact a Chinese title (taishi, Grand Preceptor’). 
On his death shortly after 1222, it seems, Ahai was succeeded by his son 
Yelü Miansige, who was still in office at the time of the revolt of Mahmüd 
Tārābī in 1238." 

About the second appointment dating from 1221, that of Chin Temür, 
we are rather better informed. Described by Juwaynī as a Oara-Khitai but by 
Rashid al-Din as belonging to the Onggiit, he was made basqaq in Khwarazm 
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(Ūrgench) by Jochi (on whom, it will be recalled, that region had been 
conferred). Ordered by Ogódei in c. 1229 to join Chormaghun from 
Khwarazm and render him military assistance, he spent the next few years 
in Khurasan. Here his prompt intervention against the rebel Khwarazmian 
amirs Qaracha and Yaghan Sonqur, and his despatch to the Qaghan Ogédei 
in 630/1232-3 of a group of the provinces local rulers (maliks) who had 
freshly submitted, secured him the governorship of Khurāsān and 
Mazandaran in the face of the rival claims of Dayir Noyan, on whom Ogédei 
had previously conferred it.'^* When Chin Temür died in 633/1235-6, the 
aged general Nosal (or Naisal) governed for a few years, only to be super- 
seded on Ogódei's orders by the Uighur Kórgüz and confined to his military 
command." But Kórgüz, it seems, took inadequate care to avoid offending 
the powerful. Following the death of Ógódei, he fell victim to the rancour of 
the Qaghans widow Tóregene; she sent him to the headquarters of 
Chaghadai's ulus, where truculent remarks he had made on an earlier occa- 
sion brought about his execution. He was succeeded by the Oyirat noyan 
Arghun (later to be known as Arghun Aqa), who was Tóregenes nominee 
and who nevertheless contrived to retain his post not only through the 
change of regime at the centre in 1251 but beyond, contemporaneously with 
Hülegüs campaigns and (technically at least) until his own death in 
673/1275. 

What functions did these noyans fulfil? Yelii Ahai’s responsibilities in 
Transoxiana in the 1220s included the levying of taxation, the mustering 
and provisioning of local security forces, the allocation and supervision of 
corvée duties, and the reception of distinguished visitors such as the Daoist 
Changchun.’” During the first few years of his governorship of Khurasan 
and Mazandaran, K6rgiiz is said to have conducted the first census in the 
province, reassessed the taxes and founded workshops (karkhdnaha).'° 
When Ogédei confirmed Kérgiiz in office in or just before 637/1239, 
however, he greatly expanded his sphere of competence by transferring to 
him responsibility for all the territories conquered by Chormaghun west of 
the Oxus."’ Chormaghun’s authority was thereby confined to purely mili- 
tary matters, in much the same way as that of Nosal within Khurasan a few 
years previously. Kórgüz now presided over the administration of an enor- 
mous area that Juwayni defines as extending, at the time of the governor’s 
downfall, ‘from the Oxus to Fars, Georgia, Ram and Mosul." What we see 
here is the creation in Iran of a ‘branch secretariat’ (Ch. xingsheng) - an 
institution which the Mongols had borrowed from the Jurchen-Jin and 
which Professor Buell has christened the ‘joint satellite administration’ - and 
its assumption of governmental responsibilities hitherto exercised by the 
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tamma.!? Two such administrative structures had already been established 
elsewhere. In northern China the Khwarazmian Mahmüd Yalavach was 
responsible for the former Jin territories and those so far conquered from 
the Song; and his son Mas‘id presided over an administration that covered, 
by the beginning of Mongke’s reign, Transoxiana, Turkestan, the Uighur 
territories, Khotan, Kāshghar, Farghāna, Utrār, Jand and Khwārazm.!'* 

In these early years of Mongol rule, there was no differentiation between 
military and civil authority. Those appointed as darughachi tended to be 
drawn from the qaghans guard (keshig), which, as we noticed (pp. 64-5), 
was the core institution of Mongol government.!? The establishment of the 
‘joint satellite administration’ may have entailed a reduction in the power of 
the tamma commander," but it did not introduce a total separation of civil 
and military affairs. The whole region was still under military rule, albeit 
with a greater degree of bureaucratization. The Mongols would move slowly 
in this regard. In China the darughachi would continue to exercise both civil 
and military functions until Qubilai's attempt to separate the two spheres in 
the 1260s. 

At the lower levels of the bureaucracy, the scribe or secretary (Tu. 
bitikchi; Mo. bichechi) was similarly incorporated in the guard."? Members 
of several different ethnic groups filled this office. Changchun, visiting Yelü 
Ahai in Transoxiana en route for Chinggis Khans headquarters, noticed 
Chinese among the ‘people of various nationality’ employed in the local 
administration.’ Three decades or more later, Juwayni refers to Muslim 
bitikchis at the imperial court, and says that there were scribes for each 
language – Persian, Uighur, Chinese (khita7), Tibetan and Tangut, among 
others."? This was clearly a world that prized the skills of the interpreter, a 
circumstance that will be discussed later (chapters 8 and 10). During the 
early decades the conquerors undoubtedly set the highest value upon the 
Uighur language and script, which is presumably why Rubruck was misled 
into concluding that Uighurs provided the Mongol regime with its prin- 
cipal bitikchis.?' Juwayni mentions that both Kórgüz and Arghun had 
achieved high office on account of their familiarity with the Uighur script.’ 
According to Ibn al-Fuwati, the minister Mahmtd Yalavach, who succes- 
sively governed Transoxiana and northern China, could write Mongolian, 
Uighur, Turkish and Persian and spoke Khitāī (Chinese or Kitan?), Hindī 
and Arabic.'? It seems that many - including Muslims - employed by the 
conquerors thanks to their knowledge of the Uighur script were of low 
origins. As a scion of an old-established Persian bureaucratic family Juwayni 
does not mince his words: “They consider the Uighur language and script to 
be the pinnacle of knowledge and learning ... They consider the breaking 
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of wind and the boxing of ears to proceed from the kindness of their 
nature.”* At one point we are given a specific example of such low-bred 
conduct, in the person of Asil, Korgiiz’s steward and later wazir, the son of 
a farmer (dihqàn)."? Indeed, since Juwaynis view of Arghun seems to have 
been ambivalent (though he stops short of criticizing him directly),"^ the 
foregoing strictures may have been intended to include him as well. 

The notion that the administration should be structured in collegial 
fashion, with regard both to the composition of military expeditions and to 
the allocation of territory and peoples, was likewise reflected in the compo- 
sition of the governor' staff at a regional and local level. Thus when Chin 
Temür set out from Khwārazm to support Chormaghuns operations, he 
placed at his disposal'amirs representing the princes; while Chormaghun in 
turn attached to Chin Temür an amir to represent ‘every prince and prince's 
son. Chin Temür having appointed Baha al-Din Juwayni (the historians 
father) as finance minister (sahib-diwaán), each of the other amirs, we 
are told, sent a secretary (bitikchi) to the bureau (diwan) to represent the 


respective princes." 


Taxation"? 


Disregarding at this point the tribute levied on client princes, which will be 
examined in chapter 9, taxation of the conquered sedentary populations 
initially amounted to no more than a series of extraordinary levies designed 
to provision the conquering forces or to fuel the war effort in the longer 
term. Exactions of the former kind, usually subsumed under the term 
taghár," need no illustration. Those in the latter category include the 
demand for horses, clothing and money from Hamadan, Tabriz and Ganja 
by Jebe and Sübe'dei in 617-18/1220- 1, or for silks and other rare textiles 
from Tabriz by Chormaghun in 628/1231;? the requisitioning of two ropes, 
one arrow and one horseshoe from every Armenian at the time of Hülegü's 
expedition;'' 
unwrought iron, in the case of the inhabitants of the territory between the 
Don and the Danube (and even, if Rubruck is to be believed, south of the 
Danube). The accent on fine textiles and on metal, in such short supply 
among the nomads, is to be noted. 

The taxes levied during the early phase of Mongol dominion could 
perhaps most conveniently have been classified as those customarily 
demanded by pre-Mongol rulers and those required (intermittently) from 
the nomads themselves and now extended to the sedentary peoples. Let us 
begin with the latter category, which comprised the tamgha, the qalan and 


or that of an axe from every adult male, as also of any 
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the gubchur. The tamgha was a tax on commercial transactions. When it was 
implemented in Central Asia is unknown. Paul Ratchnevsky, who thought it 
unlikely that it existed in Chinggis Khans time in view of the close ties the 
Mongol sovereign cultivated with traders (above, pp. 73, 91-2), suggested 
that it was introduced by Ógódei.'? Its appearancein Iran may have followed 
upon the arrival of Hülegü.” 

The meaning of the term qalan is often unclear in the sources and may 
have covered a variety of impositions.”* Professor John Masson Smith has 
argued that qalan (probably from Tu. qal-,'to remain, continue’) denotes the 
levies traditionally imposed on the Mongols’ sedentary subjects by their 
previous rulers.”* If so, this was only one of the senses in which it was 
employed: it was also used more broadly, to embrace corvée duties in addi- 
tion, and more narrowly, of the agricultural taxes traditionally paid by the 
cultivators"" — that is, in the Islamic world, the khardj or (in the case of land 
that was irrigated artificially) the ‘ushr or tithe. 

Qubchur first surfaces in the ‘Secret History’ (in its Mongolian guise, 
qubchiri) as a levy of beasts from the nomadic population, when Temüjin 
imposed it on his followers in order to assist his (then) ally Toghril, who had 
fallen on hard times.'** At the quriltai of 1235 Ogédei levied a qubchur of 
one beast in every hundred for his own establishment and one for the relief 
of the poor. After the rate had been raised temporarily to one in ten by the 
hard-pressed Oghul Qaimish in 1250, Méngke reissued the original edict, 
but decreed that anyone who owned fewer than 100 animals within a partic- 
ular category was to pay nothing.’ It has been proposed that walled centres 
found in Mongolia were designed for the temporary housing of large quan- 
tities of livestock raised in this fashion.'? The imposition of the qubchur on 
the sedentary population in Iran is usually associated with Móngkes reign, 
though a decree of Ögödei ordering that for every ten measures of grain one 
be levied for the relief of the poor seems to correspond to the levy of 1235 
on the nomads (which Rashid al-Dīn mentions immediately before it)'*' 
and perhaps represented its ‘sedentary’ counterpart. 

Whatever the case, under Móngke the qubchur first appears as a head-tax 
on the sedentary population, in which sense it frequently recurs in the 
Persian sources.’ Its implementation was invariably preceded, from the 
early 1250s at least in Iran, the Caucasus and Russia, by the census, though 
censuses had earlier been conducted in other regions of Iran such as Sistan, 
and in China, without, as far as we can tell, necessarily heralding the 
qubchur, and in Khurasan and Mazandaran by Korgiiz (637/1239-40) 
explicitly as the basis for taxation (malha).'* In all likelihood these previous 
counts had been devised as a basis for the recruitment of auxiliary troops; 
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or they may simply have served to determine a global tribute figure. Móngke 
decreed that the new tax was to be levied only once a year; the proceeds 
were reserved for the costs of the forced levy (hashar), the relay-system 
(yam) and the maintenance of envoys (elchis). The Qaghan also set gradu- 
ated rates: a wealthy man was to pay ten dīnārs per annum and a poor man 
only one. Juwayn?s phrasing suggests that the figures were modelled on the 
system in Transoxiana, where the governor Mas'üd Beg had already intro- 
duced the collection of qubchur (though whether this was a recent innova- 
tion or dated from the reign of Ogódei or Güyüg, we are not told); and we 
know from the report of Changde, dated 1259, that in Transoxiana the rich 
paid a higher poll-tax than the poor and that the maximum payable was ten 
gold coins." On arriving back in Khurāsān with M6ngkes edict, Arghun 
Aqa consulted his officials and set the maximum annual rate at seventy 
dinars for every ten persons. Then in 656/1258, in the wake of Hülegü's 
arrival in the Transcaucasus, the governor instituted a more far-reaching 
reform, whereby the richest paid 500 dinars and the poorest one.'^ 

Whereas the principle underlying traditional Islamic taxation was the 
ownership and use of land, the basis of the gubchur, as the Mongols use of 
the census demonstrates, was the individual (whether the possessor of land 
or not).' It is important to notice, however, that the conquerors maintained 
the old land-tax – the kharāj or the 'ushr - alongside the new fiscal imposts;'^ 
Grigor Aknerts'i gives the impression that it amounted to half the produce. 
Apart from the jizya (on which see p. 315), they discontinued only one tax 
that (though strictly uncanonical) had traditionally been levied in Islamic 
territories, namely a tax on the estate of a man who died without heirs, irre- 
spective of whether he was a high-ranking official or a peasant. For this we 
have the testimony not merely of Juwayni, who says that the Mongols 
viewed it as inauspicious and that he himself abolished it as governor of 
Baghdad, but of a report seemingly drafted, on the first IIkhan's orders, by 
Nasir al-Din Tüsi, who confirms that Chinggis Khan and his dynasty were 
opposed to such a tax.! The reason for this aversion - and for an unchar- 
acteristic readiness on the conquerors part to forgo revenue - is not given; 
but it was most probably the steppe taboo regarding contact with the effects 
of those recently deceased, attested by Western European visitors among 
others.'*? 


Mongol law 


Juwaynī tells us that Chinggis Khan issued a regulation for every circum- 
stance. The Arabic-Persian term yāsā (Tu. yasag) that Juwaynī and other 
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Muslim authors employ for such enactments corresponds to the Mongolian 
jasagh, the sense of which is normative law? The scope of Chinggis Khan's 
rulings has been much discussed.?' The controversy surrounding the 
so-called 'Great Yasa, supposedly a legal code promulgated at his enthrone- 
ment in 1206, has been fuelled in part by our failure to understand two 
things. One is that the epithet great' (buzurg), often linked with yāsā by the 
Persian historians (and corresponding to da in the Chinese sources), simply 
has the connotation of ‘ancestral; i-e.‘imperial: The other is the fact that in the 
Persian material ydsa, sometimes coupled with yistin (Mo. yosun, ‘custom, 
practice’), can denote ‘law more generally - as virtually tantamount, that is, 
to rule or regime??? The concept seems to correspond to the older Turkish 
term ftórü/tóre current in the Türk and Uighur empires."* On these grounds 
‘order’, given its twofold meaning in English, might be the most appropriate 
rendering of the term yasa(q), since what is intended in this broader sense is 
the Chinggisid (world-)order. It was with some such general purport that the 
Qaghan Giiyiig employed the term in 1246, when he summoned Pope 
Innocent IV to appear in person at his court and ‘hear every command that 
there is of the Yasa, and that the Ilkhan Abagha used what was evidently the 
same phrase in his letter to Sultan Baybars in 1268-9.'™* 

There is nothing inherently improbable in the idea that a written body of 
regulations existed by the time of Chinggis Khans death. We have a good 
deal of evidence that when the Mongols embarked upon the reduction of 
territories beyond East Asia they already employed scribes to produce 
documents in the Uighur script. In the act of appointing Shigi Qutuqu as 
yarghuchi or chief judge (according to a passage in the Secret History long 
mistakenly thought to refer to the inception of the ‘Great Yasa’), Chinggis 
Khan instructed him to keep a written record not only of the subject popu- 
lations distributed to members of the imperial family but of all judicial deci- 
sions as well.^? To take another example, during Changchun’s audiences 
with Chinggis Khan, Li Zhichang tells us, the conqueror twice commanded 
scribes to note down his visitor’s words, on the former occasion in Chinese 
and on the latter in Uighur characters. By Ogēdeis reign, Rashid al-Din 
tells us, ruling princes like Chaghadai had their intimate attendants write 
down daily their every utterance (bilig).'°” 

According to Rashid al-Din, Chinggis Khan ‘drew up and anthologized 
the customs and usages of the yasaq and yosun of rulership (rusūm-u 
gawānīn-iyāsāg-u yūsūn-i pādishāhī-rā murattab-u mudawwangardānīd).'* 
But the earliest evidence that these originally ad hoc edicts or rulings were 
seen as a corpus (rather than a code) comes from 1229, when Ogódei at his 
accession is said to have ordered that they be preserved unaltered.’ Juwayni 
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assures us that Chinggis Khans yasas, which were recorded in a great book 
of yasas (yasa-nama-yi buzurg) kept in the treasury, were brought out and 
consulted at major assemblies, marking the accession of a new qaghan, for 
instance, or convened to discuss military expeditions.'*? It is clear that the 
reigns of Ogédei and his successors witnessed accretions to the corpus, as 
further yasas were promulgated and added to those of Chinggis Khan. Thus 
at his enthronement in 1246 Gityiig decreed that his father’s yasas be kept 
unchanged.'*' As late as 1311 the newly enthroned Qaghan Buyantu (reigned 
as Renzong, 1311-20) ordered that an inquiry be made into the yasas of his 
great-grandfather Qubilai and that any which had fallen into disuse should 
be observed afresh.” The public occasions to which Juwayni refers were in 
all probability identical with those on which Rashid al-Din says the conquer- 
ors descendants conducted a yasal or yasamishi, a term he defines as ‘setting 
in order (rást kardan) their customs and practices.'? 

One problem confronting us is the absence of any comprehensive list 
of yasas. Attempts have been made to reconstruct the ‘Great Yasa,'™ but they 
have by no means commanded widespread assent among historians.’® 
There is a strong possibility that writers of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries read back into the thirteenth century conditions that obtained in 
their own time and thereby identified as yasas promulgated by Chinggis 
Khan or his immediate successors regulations (or customs) that represent 
later accretions or, rather, interpolations. A case in point is the institution in 
the Crimean khanate of the four qarachu begs (qarachi beys), which in the 
eyes of a seventeenth-century writer went back to Chinggis Khan's Yasa but 
which dates from the fourteenth century at the earliest.’ Another is the 
right of a grandson whose father was dead to inherit a share in his grand- 
father’s property on an equal basis with his uncles. In the early sixteenth 
century no less a figure than the Uzbek khan Muhammad Shibani believed 
this to be one of Chinggis Khan’s own yasas; but we have no evidence what- 
ever for its existence in the thirteenth century.’ More will be said on this 
subject in the Epilogue. But we might mention in passing Ibn ‘Arab Shah, 
who had been carried off as a prisoner from Damascus to Central Asia in 
1401 by Temiir’s forces and had written a hostile biography of the conqueror. 
In his Fakihat al-khulaf@ (1448), a collection of fables in the ‘mirror for 
princes’ genre, he lists provisions of ‘Chinggis Khan’s Tira that he regarded 
as contrary to the Islamic law (Shari‘a) and evidently found ridiculous: 
they are not encountered elsewhere and are surely apocryphal.'* 

Juwayni tells us that the business discussed in the course of great assem- 
blies was 'the disposition of armies and the destruction of provinces or 
cities; and certainly, in his chapter on Chinggis Khans yasas, as David 
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Morgan noticed, he confines his attention to affairs of state, the military, the 
relay-station network and the organization of the annual hunt.'? Thus опе 
yasa prohibited the seizure of the throne without consultation among the 
princes.'” This does not necessarily mean, however, that the conqueror 
issued no yasas relating to other matters. Indeed, Juwayni further observes 
that Chinggis Khan abolished several (unspecified) reprehensible practices, 
establishing customs that were estimable from the vantage point of reason, 
and that many of these rulings (ahkam) were in harmony with the Shari'a."”' 
Juwaynīs motive in saying as little about yasas as he does is perhaps that, as 
we shall see in chapter 11, some yasas were undeniably in conflict with 
Islamic law and practice, although it is debatable how far they affected the 
subject Muslim population as a whole. 


The distribution of authority: an overview 


By the mid-thirteenth century Mongol imperial government had acquired 
the appearance of an extremely complex pattern of imperial or princely 
rights, direct rule or indirect control through client rulers, and civil or mili- 
tary appointments. In several of the conquered tracts, the regimes in power 
at the advent of the Mongols had been swept away: the Khwarazmian and 
Qara-Khitai empires, like the Tangut (Xi Xia) state and the Jin empire, 
ceased to exist. Considerable territories in the steppe, and to some extent 
beyond it, were assigned to Chinggisid princes as ulus; though at times the 
qaghan endeavoured to install there his own nominee to protect his inter- 
ests. And in many regions - notably in southern Iran - local dynasts 
survived, or new ones were installed, under the qaghan’s overlordship; these 
will be surveyed in greater depth in chapter 9. In certain cases, such client 
rulers found a Mongol prince stationed close at hand. Thus the dynasty 
founded by Buzar (or Ozar) retained its capital at Almaligh, near which lay 
the spring and summer quarters of Chaghadai and his successors.” And 
while the Uighur idugq-qut at Beshbaligh initially enjoyed a privileged status 
following his submission to Chinggis Khan and had hitherto been directly 
subject to the qaghans, Móngke evidently deemed it necessary to grant the 
Beshbaligh region to the Ogódeyid prince Totoq as his appanage,'? no 
doubt as a result of the iduq-qut's partisanship in the succession dispute (see 
p. 318). The situation was further complicated by the fact that some of the 
Mongol commanders at the head of the tamma contingents located 
on the fringes of the steppe owed immediate loyalty not to the qaghan but 
to the particular member of the imperial family whom they represented and 
whose residence might be situated at a distance of hundreds of miles. 
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From Ogédei’s reign, moreover, a new layer of authority was inserted 
into this already intricate mesh, with the creation of the three regional 
secretariats — Buell's ‘joint satellite administrations, as we saw - to supervise 
the sedentary conquests, including not merely territories directly under the 
qaghan’s authority but also those granted to his kinsfolk; these bodies were 
headed by the qaghan’s own appointees. The new secretariats, which oversaw 
the levying and collection of taxation, were further responsible for the 
distribution of their allotted revenues to the qaghan’s relatives, who never- 
theless had their own representatives within these regional bureaucracies 
and were naturally eager to exploit directly the sources of their wealth. Even 
during Ogédei’s lifetime, Chaghadai had overstepped his rights by disposing 
of part of Transoxiana, but the Qaghan had overlooked the offence.’ After 
Ogédei’s death, Juwayni tells us, each of the princes appropriated a region, 
making assignments (iflāg) on the tax revenues and issuing yarlighs and 
paizas in his own name.!” The Chaghadayids, with the approval of Ogédei’s 
widow, the regent Toregene, profited from the Qaghan’s demise to eliminate 
Kórgüz;"^ and it was possibly also at this time that one of them, Yesü 
Móngke, made an unsuccessful bid to assert his authority over Herat."" The 
princes are said to have availed themselves of a similar opportunity to 
extend their power during the interregnum that followed Güyüg's death."* 

Various polarities are to be observed apropos of the administrative 
arrangements for the Mongol conquests west of the Oxus, the region on 
which, of course, our sources are the most informative. The first polarity was 
that between what we might term an embryonic civil administration and the 
military. Juwayni lays some emphasis on Kērgūzs role in remedying the 
damage done by the armies of Chormaghun and Baiju, who, he claims, 
‘regarded that territory [Tabriz] as their own property.’” The area under his 
authority having been considerably extended by Ogédei, Kérgiiz’s officials 
duly took over responsibility for the levying of taxes in Iraq, Arran and 
Azerbaijan, but not without many disputes with Chormaghuns lieutenants.' 
Even if Juwaynīs claim that under K6rgiiz the peasantry no longer suffered 
the exactions and requisitions of the military’*' is an exaggeration, reflecting 
only partisanship for one of the two administrators his family had served, the 
governor's concern for the rehabilitation of the territories he governed, and 
his readiness to oppose the rapacity of the military, are evident. 

A second tension existed between the governor and the local maliks, 
who had like him benefited from the qaghans favour to secure an extension 
of their territory and who sought from the imperial court yarlighs and 
paizas on their own account: as Kórgüz observed to his patron, Ógódei's 
chief minister Chinqai, if they were successful, how would they differ from 
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himself? Chinqai was instrumental in seeing that Ógódei did not accede to 
their requests.'? On his accession, Güyüg in turn took care to confer a 
yarligh and paiza upon Arghun alone, making him essentially the sole 
intermediary between the Qaghan and local maliks and officials; Arghun 
(for Iran), Mahmüd Yalavach (for China) and his son Mas'üd (for Central 
Asia) were allegedly the only provincial administrative personnel admitted 
to the new sovereigns presence. 

Yet a third source of tension lay in the potentially conflicting interests of 
princes who might hold property or revenue rights in close proximity to one 
another. The situation was manageable provided that the members of the 
dynasty focused on the imperial mission of expanding the borders of the 
Chinggisid empire. But Mongol princes were still remarkably young when 
they began to father the next generation. The passage of the decades thus 
rapidly diluted the common blood that might once have lent a sense of 
shared purpose to brothers or cousins (though the quarrel during the 
Qipchaq campaign of 1236-42 and the disputes of the period 1241-51 had 
already thrown its limitations into stark relief); and Chinggis Khans much- 
quoted precepts regarding dynastic solidarity doubtless rang a trifle hollow 
for those with a common ancestor no less than four or five generations back. 

The final dichotomy to be noticed was that between the qaghan and his 
kinsfolk at large, whose representatives within the ‘joint satellite adminis- 
tration’ were sometimes in conflict with the regional governor or with the 
central secretariat, and who found opportunities to intervene directly in the 
affairs of a province bordering on their own domain, particularly during 
the lengthy interregnum following Ogédei’s death. In the past these centri- 
fugal tendencies were believed to have remained unchecked under Güyüg, 
but Professor Hodong Kim has made a good case for rehabilitating this 
brief reign.'^* And indeed the chief offender in Western Asia was his enemy 
Batu, the head of Jochi’s ulus, whom Güyüg was planning, at the time of his 
death, to bring to heel. 


Móngke and centralization 


Móngkes chief instruments in the administration of the empire, like those 
of his predecessors, were the members of his kesliig - his household estab- 
lishment and his guard. Thomas Allsen has argued strongly that the new 
sovereign embarked upon a series of reforms, in order to maximize the 
resources that would be required for further campaigns of conquest in the 
west and in China.'® All seals and tablets of authority that had been issued 
to court officials and imperial princes and princesses since Chinggis Khan's 
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day were recalled. The imperial courier system (yam) was to be used by 
members of the dynasty and by merchants only when official business was 
involved. Ortaq merchants - those, that is, in partnership with the govern- 
ment? — were not to use the network at all; in addition, tax exemptions they 
had previously enjoyed were removed. Within the appanages, princes were 
forbidden to summon their subjects on their own authority and were not to 
intervene in fiscal matters without the approval of imperial officials. The 
aims of the Qaghans reforms were to broaden the tax base and to curtail the 
prerogatives of appanaged princes. Móngke appears in the sources as 
extremely careful in the fiscal sphere - even parsimonious; though it is 
only fair to add that he seems to have acted more generously towards the 
merchants who were creditors of the regime of Güyüg and Oghul Qaimish 
than his own counsellors urged.'? Juwayni, at pains to stress Móngkes 
humanity and clemency, makes out that his reforms were also designed to 
reduce the burden on the subject populations. Allsen is surely correct in 
pointing to the primary impulse behind the measures - namely, to ensure 
that the taxpayers were not so impoverished by excessive exactions as to 
jeopardize, in the longer term, their capacity to contribute to the treasury.'^? 
Whether the Qaghans reforming policy reflects the influence of Iftikhar 
al-Din Muhammad Qazwini, who Hamd-Allah Mustawfi claims had 
tutored Méngke, ‘his brothers and his kinsmen," we cannot be sure. 

Allsen points out that Mongke cannot be securely classified within the 
category of either a champion of centralized imperial authority or a ‘steppe 
traditionalist’; he was obliged to permit the continuance of practices inim- 
ical to bureaucratic efficiency, such as the appanage system and the collegial 
structure of the regional secretariats.'” It may well be that the image of 
Móngke as an energetic reformer requires qualification on other grounds 
also. To some extent much of the source material is open to the same reser- 
vations as David Morgan has expressed regarding Rashid al-Dins account 
of the reforms of the Ilkhan Ghazan. Those who praise reform programmes 
may well have an interest in exaggerating the sorry state of affairs that 
preceded them, and their eulogies are a better indication of what was wrong 
than of what was in fact remedied.'? Here our principal source, Juwayni, 
was admittedly no chief minister instrumental in the reforms, as was Rashid 
al-Din in those of Ghazan; but his work, even so, was dedicated to the 
Qaghans brother Hülegü. Is it perhaps possible that Juwayni saw it as his 
task to play down what had been achieved by Móngkes predecessors, 
Ógódei and Güyüg? 

The resistance of the Ogddeyids and Chaghadayids in 1250-1 furnished 
the new Qaghan with a convenient pretext for reducing the power of 
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princes of these lines and thereby extending his own power and that of his 
family. But what of his relationship with the Jochids, the branch of the 
imperial dynasty that had given him unqualified support? As Allsen neatly 
puts it, ‘[h]aving disposed of his enemies, Móngke now faced the equally 


important task of dealing with his friends.'” 


Jochid power in Western Asia 


Despite the accent upon collegial authority that we observed earlier, eastern 
Iran throughout Ogódei's reign was effectively governed by the Qaghan's 
representatives and those of Batu. Of the amirs attached to Chin Temür's 
staff, Juwayni specifies that Kül Bolod was to act for the Qaghan, Nosal for 
Batu, Qizil Buqa for Chaghadai and Yeke for Sorgagtani as Tolui's widow.?? 
But of the two last named we hear nothing further. When Ogédei appointed 
Chin Temir - one of Jochis officers, as we saw — as governor of Khurāsān 
and Mazandaran, he gave him Kül Bolod, his own agent, as partner;'?" and 
after Chin Temürs death Kül Bolod appears to have continued in this role 
alongside Nosal (who was deputizing for Batu).^* Following Kül Bolod's 
death Arghun was similarly appointed as associate (nókór) to the new 
governor, Kórgüz.'? Kórgüz too had entered Jochi's service at an early junc- 
ture, had been enrolled among the bitikchis and had been sent to Ürgench in 
attendance on Chin Temür, under whom he subsequently rose to the rank 
of chamberlain and deputy (hijabat-u niyabat).”” A phrase of the historian 
of Herat, Sayfi, also strongly indicates that Korgiiz remained Batu’s man.” 

Jazjani draws particular attention to the authority that Batu, as the 
senior among Chinggis Khan's grandsons, enjoyed in Iran: 


Of every province in Iran that came under the rule of the Mongols, he 
had his allotted share, and his representatives used to take away [that] 
part in proportion to his share; and all the Mongol grandees and 
commanders obeyed him.” 


Sayfi furnishes evidence of this situation on the ground, as it were, both 
for the 1230s and 1240s and for the reign of Móngke. At a date given as 
637/1239-40, he reports the arrival at Herat of envoys from both Ogódei 
and Batu, who confirmed in office the shihna, Qarlugh, and the malik, ‘Izz 
al-Din.”” In the following year, Majd al-Din, the malik of Kalytn, applied in 
person to Batu for permission to restore his town’s fortifications. When Majd 
al-Din visited Herat on his return, and brought a paiza from Batu nomi- 
nating him as its malik, we are told that Qarlugh greeted Batu’s command as 
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tantamount to that of the Qaghan Ógódei.?* Majd al-Din is said to have 
treated Batu's envoys with greater distinction than those of the Qaghan and 
to have sent the choicest gifts to Batu's headguarters.”* On Majd al-Dīns 
death at the hands of a subordinate of Arghun Aqa, Batu had the malik's son 
Shams al-Din Muhammad installed as ruler of Herat, though in the event 
the prince was killed in 642/1244-5 on his return from Batu’s ordo.? At a 
later point in the narrative, Sayfi claims that the rulers of Herat had been 
obliged twice a year to hand over to Batu’s representatives ten post-horses 
(ulagh), two luxury tents and 300 fine dinars, to be forwarded to his head- 
quarters in the Qipchaq steppe, a practice that continued unchallenged until 
the 1250s, when the malik Shams al-Din Kurt rejected the demand.” 

In the Near East, too, Batu’s power grew apace, particularly during the 
five-year interval between Ogódei's death and the accession of his cousin 
and enemy Giiyiig. Ibn al-‘ Amid says that Batu brought Baiju and his forces 
under his authority and that the general constantly waited upon him and 
obeyed his orders.” The Mamluk encyclopaedist al-Nuwayri describes the 
army that invaded Anatolia in 640/1242, and which Baiju commanded, as 
coming on Batu’s behalf; while Ibn Bibi tells us that in the wake of his defeat 
at Kósedagh the Saljuq Sultan Kaykhusraw II was obliged to send envoys to 
Batu in the Pontic steppe.” In 1247 the Qaghan Giiyiig attempted to redress 
the situation by despatching Eljigidei to supersede Baiju and to take control 
of the affairs of ‘Ram, Georgia, Aleppo, Mosul and Takawur (Lesser 
Armenia), in Juwayni’s noncommittal phrasing, ‘that no one else might 
interfere with them’; and in 1248 Eljigidei’s envoys to the French King Louis 
IX, then in Cyprus on crusade, duly described Baiju as subordinated to 
their master.’ According to Ibn Fadl-Allāh al-"Umarī, Eljigideis instruc- 
tions were to arrest Batu’s lieutenants in the region."' Gūyūg was himself 
advancing westwards against Batu at the head of a large army at the time of 
his premature death (646/1248), which put paid to this looming confronta- 
tion.” Eljigidei was seized and executed; evidently Baiju and his troops 
once more became subject to Batu, who in 650/1252 secured their with- 
drawal from Mayyafariqin following an appeal from its Ayyubid prince.” 

Batu’s agents apparently enjoyed a privileged position at the level of 
provincial bureaucracy. When Chin Temür was appointed to administer 
Khurāsān and Māzandarān and his colleagues sent bitikchis to serve on the 
princes behalf, the new governor nominated Sharaf al-Din as wazir repre- 
senting Batu, on account of his seniority and precedence (qadamat-u 
sabaqat).^" A native of Khwarazm, Sharaf al-Din had joined Chin Temiir as 
a bitikchi when the latter departed for Khurasan.* He remained in office 
under K6rgiiz, though powerless in view of the governor's iron rule, and 
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was confirmed as chief secretary (ulugh bitikchi) by Tóregene when she 
appointed Arghun to succeed Kórgüz.?* Throughout his tenure of office 
Sharaf al-Din repeatedly travelled to and from Batu's ordo. His successor, 
Nizam al-Din Shah, died while in Batu’s ordo soon after 647/1249?" In or 
just before 649/1251 Najm al-Din ‘Ali Jilabadi arrived from Batu with a 
yarligh appointing him ulugh bitikchi; his appointment was confirmed by 
the newly enthroned Qaghan Mongke, and when Arghun set out for 
Móngkes court later that year he appointed him his deputy in Khurasan.”* 

The Jochids were the principal beneficiaries of the purge of 1251 that so 
drastically pruned the two middle branches of the dynasty. It is striking that 
Juwayni accords such prominence to Jochid representatives within the 
bureaucracy in Iran during Móngkes reign: far less attention is given to 
Siraj al-Din Shuja‘i, who represented first the Qaghan's mother Sorqaqtani 
and then, after her death, his youngest brother Arigh Bóke,?? and none at all 
to those (if any) who acted on behalf of the lines of Chaghadai and Ogédei. 
A Mamlük historian learned that in c. 1260 Batu’s successor Berke enjoyed 
one-fifth of the revenues west of the Oxus, while the Qaghan took two- 
fifths and the rest went to the troops (including, presumably, the Jochids’ 
own contingents in Iran). Further north, part of Transoxiana appears to 
have passed under Jochid control, since Jüzjàni speaks of Batu's protection 
(himāya) extending over the Muslims of "Turkistàn and in 658/1260 he 
would hear that following Móngkes death the khutba was being read there, 
as also in Khurāsān and other parts of Iran, in Berkes name.” At this date, 
5,000 of the 16,000 craftsmen domiciled in Bukhara belonged to Jochi's 
ulus; of the remainder, 3,000 were the property of Sorqaqtani (i.e. her son 
Arigh Böke, since she had died in 1252) and 8,000 belonged to the ‘ulus of 
the centre.”* When Rubruck traversed Central Asia in 1253, he observed 
that the limits of Batus authority, where the friars entered the immediate 
jurisdiction of the qaghan's people, lay not far east of Talas.^? The price for 
this extension of Jochid power may have been the creation in 1257 of a new 
regional secretariat for the sedentary territories within their sphere, headed 
by Kitai, whom Móngke appointed as darughachi of Rus?" — the earliest 
occasion on which we hear of that post. 

During Batu’s lifetime contacts between the Toluids and their Jochid 
cousins who had been instrumental in Móngkes election were apparently 
harmonious. On his death in 1255 Batu was succeeded by his son, Sartaq, 
who in turn died after a short reign, when returning from the Qaghans 
headquarters. The headship of the Jochid ulus then went briefly to Ulaghchi, 
a son or younger brother of Sartaq, before passing in c. 1257 to Batu's brother 
Berke.”* Sartag and Berke had been on bad terms. Armenian historians, 
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favourable towards the Nestorian Christian Sartag, accused Berke and his 
brother Berkecher (both Muslims) of poisoning Sartag and portrayed his 
death as a heavy blow to Móngke and Hülegü.?5 On the basis of reports 
reaching Delhi, Jüzjàni claimed that Sartaq had insulted Berke, and ascribed 
his early demise to his uncles prayers (though he also quoted a rumour that 
Sartaq had been poisoned by Méngke’s agents).””” On balance, it seems that 
Berke was in some way implicated in his nephews removal. Whatever 
Móngkes true feelings about this, Berke, who had played an important role 
in the Qaghans accession in 1251, was rewarded with the grant of Georgia, ?? 
and relations between the khan and the Toluids do not appear to have 
suffered. Rashid al-Din goes so far as to say that they remained good for 
most of Berkes reign.?? They deteriorated only after Méngke’s death, when 
a new configuration of power emerged in Western Asia with the creation of 
the Ilkhanate. 


Imperial unity 


The cohesiveness of the Mongol empire derived from various elements. 
Foremost, perhaps, was the Chinggisid dynasty whose members had a share 
in the conguests and, in some degree, in governance. Second was its Turco- 
Mongol aristocracy. The history of the tribes in Rashīd al-Dīn's Jami‘ 
al-tawārīkh makes it clear that members not only of the same tribe but of 
the same elite lineages were dispersed throughout the length and breadth of 
the empire, constituting (in a manner reminiscent of the aristocratic dynas- 
ties of the Roman empire or the ninth- and tenth-century Frankish nobility 
of the less far-flung Carolingian dominions) a truly transcontinental ruling 
stratum.?? The yam was a third element. The ‘Secret History’ has Ogédei, 
Chaghadai and Batu exchanging messages in which they agreed to link up 
their post-stations.”’ Almost seventy years later, when the Qaghan Temür 
informed the Ilkhan Oljeitū that he and his Chinggisid enemies had 
concluded a general peace, he spoke of caravans and convoys being now 
connected stage by stage from the outlying parts of the empire to the heart of 
his own domain. ‘We have joined our postal stations together; Óljeitü would 
write in 1305, when transmitting the good news to Philip IV of France.” 
The last, and perhaps the most significant, constituent of imperial unity 
was an abiding allegiance to the system that its founder was deemed to have 
instituted. Rashid al-Din makes Móngke despatch his brother Hülegü to 
Western Asia with an admonition to observe ‘the customs, yosun and yasa 
of Chinggis Khan ' in all affairs great and small.?? It matters less whether 
Mongke said this than that Rashid al-Din, writing fifty years later, believed 
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he had done so. Although our sources freguently employ the term yasa to 
signify a particular edict, 'Chinggis Khans Yasa had also become a short- 
hand expression for his precepts as a whole, not least his injunction to his 
descendants to preserve their unity (vividly illustrated with an anecdote in 
which a single arrow is easily broken but several arrows together prove 
unbreakable).”* For Juwayni this injunction was nothing less than ‘the pivot 
of their actions and of their Yasa.”* In that context of family solidarity, 
Chinggis Khan’s posterity attributed to ‘the Yasa the phenomenal success of 
Mongol arms.” As we shall see in the next chapter, Hülegü's actions would 
prove far from conducive to imperial unity. 


HÜLEGÜ'S CAMPAIGNS AND IMPERIAL 
FRAGMENTATION (1253-62) 


Hülegü's campaigns in south-west Asia’ 


In 1252 the Qaghan Móngke launched fresh campaigns against powers that 
still resisted the Mongols, partly in order to inject fresh vigour into the 
process of expansion, which had faltered under Güyüg, but also as a means 
of consolidating his rule in the wake of his disputed election and the conflict 
with his Ogēdeyid and Chaghadayid kinsfolk. The expeditions were 
headed by two of his brothers. Oubilai was first deputed in 1252 to outflank 
the Song empire by subduing the kingdom of Dali (modern Yunnan) and 
subseguently resuming the war against the Song themselves, an enterprise 
of which the Oaghan took personal command in 1258, only to die while 
besieging a Song fortress in the following year. Hūlegū was despatched 
to Iran. 

The immediate objective of Hülegü's expedition was the destruction of 
the Nizàri Isma'ilis - the Assassins, or the Mulahida, as orthodox Muslims 
termed them - based in the Alburz mountains and Quhistàn. As we saw 
(pp. 74, 91), they had offered their submission to Chinggis Khan at the time 
of his attack on the Khwarazmian empire, and appear to have cooperated 
with the Mongols in the 1240s. But relations had deteriorated, possibly as a 
result of Chinggis Khan demand that the Master should visit his head- 
quarters? The Assassins subsequently murdered the Mongol general 
Chaghadai 'the Greater; who had given them offence, and following his 
accession in 1246 Güyüg contemptuously dismissed the envoys of the 
Master “Ala al-Din with an angry message.* Naturally, the Mongol regime 
could not for long tolerate the existence of a power centred upon a network 
of reputedly impregnable strongpoints in northern Iran. As the vanguard of 
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Hülegüs army, the general Kedbuga had been despatched against the 
Assassins in Jumādā II 650/August 1252. Obtaining the submission of the 
Ismà'ili governor (muhtasham) of Quhistàn, he had invested the fortress of 
Girdküh without success and had then taken the towns of Tan and Turshiz.° 
William of Rubruck, visiting Móngkes headquarters in 1254, heard a 
rumour that the Assassins were seeking to assassinate the Oaghan.* This 
may have been their response to the Mongol attack, but it could equally well 
have represented propaganda by Shams al-Din, qadi of Qazwin, who had 
often appealed for Mongol assistance and was currently inciting Móngke 
against them: in a melodramatic gesture he appeared before the Qaghan, we 
are told, wearing mail beneath his clothing and explaining this breach of 
court etiquette by the terror that the Isma"ilis inspired." 

The subjugation of the Assassins was not Hülegü's sole task, however. 
According to Rashid al-Din, Baiju had recently sent word to Móngke 
complaining of both the Isma‘ilis and the Caliph al-Musta‘sim, and so the 
princes commission included the reduction of the ‘Abbasid territories in 
Iraq; al-Musta‘sim was to be given the chance to submit of his own free 
will. Hülegü was also to bring to heel the Lurs and the Kurds, notably those 
of Shahrazür? In advance of Hülegü's arrival and to ease pressure on the 
grasslands of western Iran, Baiju and his forces were ordered to move into 
Anatolia.? The Saljuq Sultan 'Izz al-Din Kaykaàwüs attempted to resist this 
new influx of nomads, but was defeated on 23 Ramadàn 654/15 October 
1256 at Akseray. After a brief flight into the territory of the Greek state of 
Nicaea, he returned and engaged in a struggle with his half-brother, Rukn 
al-Din Qilich Arslan; but at length the two Sultans made peace with 
Hülegü.'? Of operations conducted by other Mongol divisions in southern 
Iran, we know only of those by the general Otegii China against the Kurds 
of Shabankara, who submitted in 658/1260 after their ruler was killed in the 
fighting.” 

Hiilegii’s westward march through Central Asia to Iran was a protracted 
affair, which lasted well over two years. He left his encampment in Mongolia 
on 24 Sha'bān 651/19 October 1253 and did not cross the Oxus until 1 Dhū 
l-Hija 653/1 January 1256.” The winter of 1255-6 was spent in the 
meadows of Shabürghàn,? doubtless because an attack on the Assassin 
strongholds in the Alburz prior to the warm season would have courted 
disaster. The delays were only partly a question of logistics.^ We have no 
precise total for the Mongol forces, which have been estimated at around 
150,000; but extensive preparations had been made in advance, including 
the commandeering of provisions and the appropriation and reservation of 
all grazing-lands in Hülegü's path.' One relevant circumstance is that his 
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army was to be reinforced not only by Muslim troops recruited along the 
way, in Transoxiana, but by troops contributed by other branches of the 
imperial dynasty. The Oyirat chief Buqa Temür, whose mother was Chinggis 
Khans daughter Chechegen, may have accompanied Hülegü from Mongolia. 
But three princes from Jochis ulus, Balagha, Tutar and Quli, and the 
Chaghadayid prince Tegüder all joined Hülegü en route, and the need to 
halt at more than one preordained rendezvous may have dictated his pace. 

Hülegü headed first for Quhistàn, where Tün had rebelled but was once 
again taken by force (Rabr' I 654/March- April 1256). He then gradually 
moved on the Assassins principal strongholds in northern Iran. Confronted 
by the main Mongol army, Rukn al-Dīn Khūrshāh, who had just succeeded 
his murdered father ‘Ala al-Din as Master, repeatedly played for time over 
several weeks, sending out first one of his brothers, then his wazir and lastly 
an infant son, but neglecting to comply with Hiilegii’s orders to dismantle 
his fortresses. However, the mild weather enabled the Mongol forces to 
converge on his stronghold at Maymūndiz from three directions. Even after 
some days of bombardment by the Mongols' siege artillery had compelled 
him to seek a truce, Khürshàh still procrastinated, until on 29 or 30 
Shawwal/19 or 20 November he appeared in person. Received kindly by 
Hülegü, he despatched contingents of Isma‘ilis to destroy other fortresses, 
though the garrisons at Alamüt and Lambasar refused to cooperate. Alamüt 
was invested by the Jochid prince Balagha and brought to submit through 
Khurshah’s mediation; Lambasar held out for a whole year. Khūrshāh, his 
usefulness by now greatly reduced, asked to be allowed to go to the Qaghan's 
headquarters, but was put to death on Móngkes orders, either en route or 
on the way back from a visit that had proved fruitless because Móngke 
refused to see him. All the Ismā'īlīs in the Mongols power, including 
Khūrshāhrs entire family, were massacred. 

Juwaynīs paeans on the destruction of the Assassins, allegedly an object 
of fear for monarchs past and present and those of the Greeks and Franks 
included," were at once overblown, as a vehicle for praising his master the 
Ilkhan, and a trifle premature. Girdküh would resist the Mongols until 
the end of Rabi‘ II 670/early December 1271, during Abaghas reign. The 
Persian historian also ignored the fact that the Ismà'ili strongholds in Syria 
were still untouched by the Mongols. They would remain so, succumbing 
only to a series of campaigns by the Mamlük Sultan Baybars during the 
years 668-71/1270—3; and even thereafter many of the sectaries would find 
that their talents were a welcome asset to the Mamlük regime.'? Nevertheless, 
the Mongol forces had effectively eliminated the Isma‘ili state in Iran, a 
matter for universal rejoicing on the part of orthodox Muslims. 
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This would not be the reaction to Hulegü's next campaign. During the 
operations against the Ismā'īlīs he had demanded reinforcements from the 
Caliph.” Al-Musta‘sim’s instinct was to comply; but at the prompting of his 
ministers and amirs, who argued that the Mongol princes real purpose was 
to reduce Baghdad’s capacity to resist a siege, he had failed to send any 
troops. His position was an unenviable one, since Baghdad had suffered a 
number of natural disasters over the previous fifteen years and the govern- 
ment lacked sufficient funds to pay its soldiery^ When the wazir Ibn 
al-‘Alqami urged the despatch of valuable gifts to Hülegü, the Caliph 
made preparations to do so, only to be dissuaded by the Lesser Dawātdār 
and his associates, who accused the wazir of currying favour with the 
enemy; goods of small value were sent out instead. On Hülegü ordering 
him to send either the wazir, the Dawātdār or the general Sulaymān Shāh 
Ibn Barjam, the Caliph instructed them to go but then changed his mind, 
possibly because all three refused; as a result, those deputed were persons of 
lesser importance.?! 

Hülegü decided to wait no longer. While the vanguard under Baiju and 
Sughunchaq headed by way of Irbil, he followed with the main army 
through the Hulwan pass. When the Dawatdar attempted to obstruct the 
progress of Baiju and Sughunchaq, who had crossed the Tigris, he suffered 
a severe defeat, losing most of his men and retreating into the city. Hülegü 
reached Baghdad in mid-Muharram 656/January 1258 and the Mongols 
began a close investment. The princes own forces built a rampart on the 
eastern side of the city, while Baiju, Sughunchag and Buga Temür 
constructed one to the west. The Caliph belatedly endeavoured to enter 
into negotiations, sending out the wazir, but Hülegü claimed that this was 
no longer enough and required the Dawātdār and Sulaymān Shāh as well; it 
was al-Musta'sims decision whether to follow them. The two men were put 
to death, while Ibn al-‘Alqami was spared. The Caliph himself emerged 
with his sons and his family on 4 Safar/10 February, and the sack of Baghdad 
began shortly afterwards. Once al-Musta‘sim had made over his treasury 
and his harem to the victors, he was no longer of use to them. As the Mongol 
army withdrew from the city and halted for the first night, Hūlegū had the 
Caliph and one of his sons executed by the time-honoured method of being 
wrapped in felt and beaten to death. Another son was put to death in 
Baghdad around the same time.” 

It seems that Hülegü had approached the assault on Baghdad in a spirit 
of caution, possibly because Mongol generals like Baiju were aware of 
Baghdad's large population and thought that the Caliph had a formidable 
army.” But he was also influenced, we are told, by the fact that the Mongols 
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were the most recent in a long line of enemies to harbour designs on the 
city and that their precursors had all come to grief; terrible disasters were 
forecast in the event of an attack. In an era when the caliphs had been shorn 
Of real political power, some effort had been made to promote an image of 
hallowed inviolability.^ According to Rashid al-Din, this theme had been 
prominent in the response of al-Musta‘sim and his officers to Mongol 
demands for submission,” and it also underlay the gloomy prognosis of the 
astronomer Husam al-Din when summoned to provide guidance. But his 
Shi‘i colleague Nasir al-Din Tūsī offered a more sober — and more congenial 
- verdict. Asked what would be the consequence of taking Baghdad, he is 
said to have retorted simply: ‘Hülegü will reign in place of the Caliph?” 
Wassāf says that Tūsī had been consulted earlier, at Hamadān, when Hülegü 
first determined to advance against Baghdad, and had predicted an egually 
auspicious outcome after examining the stars.” He and other authors 
differ from Rashīd al-Dīn in linking this debate with an issue that surfaced 
some weeks later, namely in what manner - or indeed whether - the Caliph 
should be put to death.? In all likelihood, the sharp difference of opinion 
manifested itself at successive stages in the assault on the ‘Abbasids. What 
Hülegü feared — if, as some authors claim, he really was afraid — was 
offending Tenggeri by shedding al-Musta'sims blood on the ground, since 
this taboo in relation to royal figures had long been current among the 
steppe peoples;? hence the mode of death adopted. Bar Hebraeus may well 
have been right in hinting that Hiilegii ordered the Caliph’s execution as a 
means of ‘facing down the doom-laden predictions.” 

The end of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, which had lasted for just over five 
hundred years, was by any reckoning a momentous event that undeniably 
made a strong impression on contemporaries and posterity alike. In the 
wake of al-Musta‘sim’s downfall, one story of his death circulated widely 
and passed into folklore. This was that Hülegü had confronted him with his 
treasure and asked why he had not used it to recruit more troops in order 
to resist the Mongols (or, in one version, why he had not despatched it to the 
Mongols to save himself and Baghdad); he was then incarcerated in a cell 
with nothing but the treasure and died of starvation within four days. The 
tale obviously represents an embellishment of a conversation between 
Hülegü and the Caliph that appears in Nasir al-Din Tüsis account of the 
fall of Baghdad and is repeated by Wassaf and other Muslim writers.*' It 
clearly held a ready appeal for Christian writers, since variants are supplied 
by authors as diverse as the Byzantine historian Georgios Pachymeres (d. c. 
1310), the Armenian historian Grigor Aknerts'i (c. 1313), the expatriate 
Armenian prince Hayton of Gorighos (1307), the anonymous “Templar of 
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Tyre’ (c. 1314), the Venetian adventurer Marco Polo (1298), the Dominican 
missionary Riccoldo da Montecroce (c. 1300) and St Louis’ biographer Jean 
de Joinville (1309). 

In 657/1259 Hülegü sent troops under his son Yoshmut against 
Mayyāfārigīn. Its Ayyubid prince, al-Kāmil Muhammad, who had in 
person done homage to Móngke in 650/1252 (p. 84), had experienced 
a change of heart during the siege of Baghdad and prepared to bring aid 
to the Caliph, although in the event he was too late; he had further 
endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to form an alliance against the Mongols with 
Sultan al-Nasir Yusuf of Aleppo. But although Yoshmut received reinforce- 
ments from Mosul, Mayyafarigin proved strong enough to hold out 
until Rabi‘ II 658/April 1260, when al-Kamil paid for his temerity with his 
life? Mardin, whose Artuqid ruler, al-Sa'id Najm al-Din Īlghāzī, had 
omitted to wait upon Hülegü and was playing for time while secretly trying 
to engineer joint resistance to the Mongols with al-Nasir Yusuf, was another 
target. Yoshmut’s forces were able to enter the city on 22 Jumada I/5 May, 
but the citadel held out until al-Sa‘id died and his son al-Muzaffar 
Qara Arslan, whom he had imprisoned, probably for advocating capitula- 
tion, was released and surrendered Mardin on terms, whereupon the 
Mongols withdrew (Rajab 659/June 1261) and al-Muzaffar was confirmed 
as prince.” 

Sultan al-Nàsir Yüsuf, the principal Ayyubid ruler of Syria, who governed 
the three major cities of Aleppo, Damascus and Hims, had himself been in 
contact with the Mongols since 642/1244 (p. 84). He had been represented 
at Güyüg's enthronement two years later, had reaffirmed his submission at 
the accession of Móngke, and had exchanged messages with Hülegü since 
the fall of Baghdad.” Yet like al-Sa‘id of Mardin he had repeatedly failed to 
visit the Qaghan’s court and more recently had neglected to appear before 
Hülegü, who, according to Ibn al-' Amid, was offended that al-Nāsir had 
sent him no gifts when he had despatched them annually to Baiju.** In 
657/1259 the Mongol prince lost patience. During that year he occupied 
himself with the reduction of al-Nasir’s fortresses in the Jazira, notably 
Harràn, al-Ruhà (Edessa), Sarüj, Qal'at Ja^bàr and al-Bira; the Ayyubid 
Sultan thus forfeited all his possessions east of the Euphrates. Towards the 
end of the year, Hülegü moved into northern Syria. Aleppo was commanded 
by al-Nasir’s great-uncle al-Mu'azzam Türàn Shah, one of the few surviving 
sons of the illustrious Saladin. The city fell after a seven-day investment, on 
9 Safar 658/25 January 1260, and was subjected to a massacre. The citadel 
held out under Taran Shah for another few days, but then surrendered on 
terms; Taran Shah was spared on account of his age.*” 
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News of the fall of Aleppo, which had defied successive invaders since 
the Byzantine attacks of the tenth century and whose fortifications the 
Ayyubids had strengthened in recent decades, aroused the greatest alarm 
throughout Syria. The inhabitants of Damascus, deserted by al-Nàsir Yüsuf, 
sent to offer the Mongols the keys to their city. When Kedbuqa made a 
triumphal entry in Rabi' I/March, allegedly accompanied by King Het'um 
of Lesser Armenia and the Frankish Prince Bohemond VI of Antioch, who 
had both accepted Mongol overlordship, the Mongols were given a by no 
means unfriendly reception.” The people of Hama were similarly quick to 
send Hiilegii their submission, although their Ayyubid ruler, al-Mansur, 
who was absent at Birza with al-Nasir, thereupon abandoned him to join 
the Egyptians. Al-Nasir himself, distrusting the offer of asylum in Mamluk 
Egypt, wandered through Palestine for some weeks before falling into the 
hands of Kedbugas troops. But some Ayyubid princes rallied more or less 
willingly to the conquerors. Al-Nasir’s brother, al-Zahir Ghazi, submitted 
and remained prince of Sarkhad.* Al-Ashraf Musa, the former Ayyubid 
ruler of Hims who had been dispossessed by al-Nàsir, visited Hülegu's 
headquarters and was rewarded with the restoration of his principality and 
possibly some kind of precedence over all other Muslim rulers in Syria. 
Al-Sa'id Hasan, whom al-Nàsir had imprisoned at al-Bira but whom the 
Mongols had released and restored to his principality of Bānyās, is said not 
only to have donned Mongol garb but to have become a Christian at the 
desire of Hülegü’s chief wife Doquz Khatun.? At Kerak, in southern 
Palestine, the ruler was another distant cousin, al-Mughith ‘Umar, who had 
offered his allegiance to the Mongols as early as 1254, when Rubruck 
encountered his envoy at Móngke' headquarters." Confronted now with 
Hülegü's demand for his submission, al-Mughith sent his own envoys to the 
Mongol prince. In response he was given Hebron and a shihna was 
despatched to Kerak, though in the event he retired northwards on learning 
of the Mamluk victory over Kedbugqa.” But at the point of his withdrawal 
in the spring, Hülegü was technically the master of all Muslim Syria. His 
treatment of those Ayyubids who had submitted suggests that he had no 
plan to eliminate the dynasty but rather envisaged maintaining them as 
client princes.? 

Within a few weeks of the capture of Aleppo, Hülegü retired from Syria 
with the bulk of his forces, leaving Kedbuqa with an army of 10,000 or 
possibly 20,000 to guard the newly subjected territories. His exact move- 
ments are unclear, though Rashid al-Din dates his arrival at Akhlāt on 
24 Jumādā II/6 June 1260. The same historian cites as the reason for Hülegü's 
withdrawal reports of Móngkes death on campaign in distant China 
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(August 1259), an explanation also found in Mamluk sources.“ The lapse of 
some months since the Qaghan’s demise renders it more probable that 
Hülegü had learned of tensions over the succession in the Far East, which 
would lead to the elections of his brothers Qubilai and Arigh Bóke as rival 
qaghans in May and September/October 1260 respectively.? In a letter he 
wrote to the French King Louis IX in 1262, Hülegü himself was to explain 
his departure by the exhaustion of his provisions and of the Syrian grass- 
lands and the necessity to move to upland pastures at the onset of the warm 
season. ^6 These were probably not the sole grounds for his withdrawal. In 
endeavouring to secure Frankish cooperation against the Mamlüks, the 
Ilkhan naturally made no reference either to the outbreak of internecine 
war in the Far East or to the need to keep watch on the frontier with his 
(now) hostile Jochid cousins in the Caucasus. 

Prior to leaving Syria, Hülegü had despatched an embassy conveying 
an ultimatum to the new Mamlük Sultan Sayf al-Din Qutuz." Although the 
regime in Cairo since its inception in 1250 had not been characterized by 
any great stability, it had in recent months profited from an influx of mili- 
tary elements fleeing the Mongols. Prominent among these were the Syrian 
troops brought by al-Mansür of Hamaà, Shahrazüri Kurds, and groups of 
mamluks, including many of al-Nàsir Yüsuf's and a corps of Bahris headed 
by Rukn al-Din Baybars al-Bunduqdari, an enemy of the Sultan who 
had earlier fled Egypt to enter al-Nasir’s service but had now returned and 
made his peace with Qutuz. Already committed to a policy of resistance as 
a means of buttressing his own doubtful title to rule, Qutuz, at Baybars 
prompting, took the offensive; he had the Mongol envoys executed and 
made preparations for an expedition into Palestine. Leaving Cairo on 15 
Sha'bàn 658/26 July 1260, the Mamlük army - 12,000 horsemen, according 
to Wassaf? - made its way up the coast to Acre, the capital of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem. In response to the Sultan's overtures, the Franks, still smarting 
from a recent attack on Sidon by Kedbuqas forces, were ready to grant the 
Egyptian forces safe conduct through their territory and to furnish them 
with provisions.” Near ‘Ayn Jalut, in Galilee, on 25 Ramadān/3 September 
1260 Qutuz and his army engaged in a hard-fought battle with the Mongols. 
The Mamluk forces, aided by the fact that al-Ashraf of Hims deserted to 
them in the heat of the conflict,” inflicted a serious reverse on the enemy. 
Kedbuga was killed, and those of his forces who escaped fled northwards 
towards Lesser Armenia; al-Sa'id Hasan of Bànyàs was captured and 
executed for apostasy. A smaller Mongol contingent that entered northern 
Syria some weeks later was crushed near Hims in December. The surviving 
Ayyubids swiftly acknowledged the overlordship of Cairo, and the frontier 
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between the Mamlūk and Mongol territories would soon stabilize at the 
Euphrates. Ironically, Qutuz did not live to savour the fruits of his victory: 
en route back to Egypt he was murdered by a group of mamluk officers 
headed by Baybars, who made a triumphal entry into Cairo as the new 
Sultan.”' 

Hülegü was unable to avenge these defeats owing to the growing need to 
keep watch on events in the Far East and, in all probability, to his own plans 
to establish his autonomy in Iran and Iraq (below, pp. 138-48). As the event 
that halted the seemingly inexorable Mongol advance, the Mamlük victory 
at 'Ayn Jalüt therefore proved more significant in hindsight. Yet there is no 
doubt that contemporary Muslims in Syria and Egypt viewed it as an 
unprecedented triumph over a formidable enemy. Abü Shàma commented 
that the Mongols had been worsted by those of their own race, Turks (ibng 
jinsihim min al-turk), and that for every pestilence there existed an antidote 
of its own kind.” Even the Syrian Franks and their confrères in Western 
Europe greeted the news in tones that suggest they saw Outuzs victory as 
their own.” Hülegü himself was under no illusions as to the implications of 
the defeat. A few weeks before, Kedbuga had sent him the captive al-Nasir 
Yüsuf. Hülegü treated him kindly and gave him a patent to rule as a Mongol 
vassal. But when the news of ' Ayn Jalüt reached him he smelt duplicity and 
had al-Nasir put to death, either at his headquarters or while the Ayyubid 
prince was on his way back to Syria.”* 


The predicaments of Hülegü's opponents 


One might well ask why certain of the Mongols antagonists, and particu- 
larly Khūrshāh and the Caliph, acted in the way they did and thereby 
brought down destruction upon themselves. Khūrshāh may, of course, have 
been aware that the Mongols had determined to annihilate the Assassins in 
any case? and that he could achieve nothing more than prolonging his own 
life and that of his followers by a few months at best. Al-Musta'sim was in a 
different position. We cannot dismiss the possibility that the Caliph was as 
light-headed as he is depicted. He may indeed have been as parsimonious 
when it came to military expenditure as both his enemy Hülegü and his 
would-be ally al-Kāmil of Mayyāfārigīn would subsequently claim.^* Ibn 
al-Kāzarūnī accuses him of leaving the conduct of government to officials 
(wulāt al-amr) who delayed paying the troops and reduced their numbers, 
and the author of al-Hawadith al-jami ‘a, who blames the Caliph in person 
for neglecting the military and dismissing many of them, says that they were 
reduced to begging. Already in 650/1252-3 a large number of the troops 
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had left Baghdad for Syria because their wages had been discontinued." On 
the other hand, al-Musta'sim stood to lose a great deal of dynastic prestige 
by appeasing the Mongols. He and his entourage were evidently anxious not 
to betray the vulnerability of their position, for instance by sending out an 
impressive array of gifts.”* His patronizing comments, moreover, on Hülegü's 
youth and relative inexperience - counterproductive as they were - could 
nevertheless have been designed to overawe him by bolstering the image of 
Baghdad and the ‘Abbasid dynasty as inviolable. 

We should not, in any case, ignore the character of the counsel on which 
each of these rulers depended. The powers with which Hülegü and his 
subordinates had to deal were deeply divided. This was the case not merely 
in the obvious sense that the Assassins were an object of loathing to their 
Sunni Muslim neighbours or that Syria, for instance, was fragmented among 
a number of Ayyubid princes. What also undermined concerted and deci- 
sive action was the divergence of opinion among the rulers’ advisers and 
officials, some urging resistance at all costs and others advocating surrender. 
This had been true of the entourage of the Assassin Master, which was split 
and offered conflicting advice; Khtrshah was under pressure from Nasir 
al-Din Tisi and other Muslims to reach an accommodation with the 
Mongols.” It was also the case at the caliphal court, where counsels differed 
sharply. The Dawatdar was seeking to depose al-Musta‘sim with the aim of 
securing a more energetic Caliph® and his supporters accused the wazir, 
the Shi'i Ibn al-'Alqami, of secret contacts with Hülegü.“ In consequence, 
al-Musta'sim, torn between the advice of rival factions, repeatedly counter- 
manded his own orders. Ibn al-Tiqtaqa defends the wazir against the 
commonly levelled charge of having betrayed Baghdad to the Mongols. 
This might have indicated nothing more than Shi‘ partisanship; but Ibn 
al-Tiqtaqa, pointing to known Mongol practice, declares that had the wazir 
been a traitor to his master Hiilegii would have put him to death in view of 
his untrustworthiness. It should be noted, on the other hand, that Ibn 
al-‘Alqami, who died only weeks after the city’s capture, at the onset of 
Jumādā II/early in June 1258, was denied the governorship of Baghdad on 
these very grounds.” 

Similar considerations help to explain the vacillations of al-Nasir Yusuf, 
since one of his most influential advisers, the physician Zayn al-Din 
Sulayman al-Hāfizī, who had served as his ambassador to Móngkes court 
in 648-9/1251, had since been committed to the Mongol cause and advo- 
cated submission;? though we should not ignore the further circumstances 
that al-Nasir’s military forces were dominated by ethnic rivalries and that 
his distrust of both the Muslim princes with whom he had to deal - his 
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cousin al-Mughith of Kerak and the Mamlūk Sultan Qutuz - exacerbated 
his innate lack of resolve.“ 

The Mongols’ antagonists in south-west Asia also suffered from the 
major disadvantage that Hülegü's army was reinforced not merely by 
Christian Georgian and Armenian forces (who played an enthusiastic role 
in the sack of Baghdad) but also by various Muslim potentates at the head 
of contingents of Muslim troops. The Akhbār-i mughūlān furnishes an 
impressive list of such rulers: Abū Bakr b. Sa'd, the Salghurid atabeg of Fàrs; 
‘Izz al-Dīn Kaykāwūs and his half-brother Rukn al-Dīn Oilich Arslan, the 
two Saljuq Sultans of Anatolia; and ‘the maliks of Khurāsān, Sīstān, 
Mazandaran, Kirman, Rustamdar, Shirwan ... Iraq, Azerbaijan, Arran and 
Luristàn, all joined Hülegü with their troops, while others sent reinforce- 
ments under their brothers or kinsmen.* Contingents from Kirmān and 
Yazd, for example, conducted siege operations against minor Ismā'īlī strong- 
holds in the Taliqan region of Khurasan.® The Mongols’ chief ally in Iraq 
was Badr al-Din Lulu; the ruler of Mosul, who first provided troops under 
his son al-Salih Isma‘il for the assault on Baghdad and was then himself 
instrumental in the capture of the citadel at Irbil.” Late in 657/1259, though 
exempted from serving in person in view of his advanced age, he was 
ordered to send troops, again under al-Salih, to assist in the operations 
against Aleppo; en route Hiilegii deputed al-Salih to secure Amid. Badr 
al-Din’s forces also participated in the siege of Mayyafariqin. He was in some 
measure acting in his own interests: both Irbil and Amid were strongholds 
on which he had harboured designs for some time past, and he had briefly 
occupied Amid a few years earlier. But his contribution to the Mongol war 
effort was by no means negligible.‘ 

The presence in Hülegü’s army of all these Muslim auxiliaries, who 
surely exceeded by far the total number of Muslims accompanying Chinggis 
Khan against the Khwārazmshāh forty years previously, did not merely 
facilitate his task by increasing the Mongols’ strength and intimidating the 
recalcitrant with a show of overwhelming force. It also projected the image 
of a largely Muslim host, thereby undermining any attempt to invoke against 
Hiilegii the spirit of jihdd, and furnished him with often high-ranking 
agents who could mediate with their co-religionists and secure a surrender 
on terms. Shams al-Din Muhammad Kurt, the ruler of Herat, for instance, 
induced the Isma‘ili governor of Quhistan to yield in 654/1256.° Muslims 
of lesser status, too, could similarly be used to suborn the enemy’s supporters. 
Zayn al-Din al-Hafizi was just one among many figures - amirs and city 
notables - within Aleppo who threw in their lot with the infidel, whether 
from antipathy towards al-Nasir Yusuf or the hope of self-aggrandizement 
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or simply a sense of Mongol invincibility.” His father-in-law was rumoured 
to have opened the gates to Hülegü's forces." Other Muslim officers and 
bureaucrats — in Ba‘labakk and Hama - went over to the invaders.” This is 
not to say that all those who acted as intermediaries for the Mongols proved 
effective in easing their progress. The Qipchaq officer Qarasonqur, who 
commanded the caliphal advance guard, was deaf to the persuasions of the 
commander of Hülegüs van, Sultànchüq, described as a person ‘of 
Khwarazmian stock (that is, presumably, likewise a Qipchaq);” while ‘Izz 
al-Din Kaykawis of Rum sought in vain to persuade the citizens of 
Mayyāfārigīn to capitulate in 657/1259, and the son of the prince of 
Erzurum (Arzan al-Rüm), who was sent to induce Aleppo to surrender in 
the following year, was no more successful.” 


The question of armaments 


The Mongol victories were also due to the considerable superiority they 
now enjoyed in weaponry. Hülegü was accompanied by formidable siege 
machinery which seemingly outstripped that brought a few decades earlier 
by Chinggis Khans forces. This may in part bea trick of the light; the sources 
are more informative about the armaments deployed in Hülegü's campaigns 
than in those of his grandfather. But certain weapons undeniably made a 
strong impression on two Ilkhanid writers. The first is the author of the 
Akhbār-i mughūlān, who describes a composite arcubalista made up of 
three crossbows strung together and capable of firing large bolts with a bore 
of almost three-quarters of a gaz (possibly about 70 cm.) - a weapon known 
to have been in use in China for some centuries.” From an Egyptian account 
of the battle of Hims in 680/1281 it appears that the invading Mongol army 
on that occasion would be accompanied by similar machines, of which four 
could be mounted on a single wagon.”° 

The other author is Juwayni. He highlights the role of a team of 1,000 
Chinese catapult-operators and naphtha-throwers (naft-andāzān) that 
accompanied Hülegü to Iran." Chinese artificers had constructed an enor- 
mous crossbow, a kamdn-i gaw (‘ox-bow’), which allegedly had a range of 
2,500 feet (gam) and which appears to have secured the prompt surrender 
of Maymūndiz. Stephen Haw cites a reference to an ‘eight-oxen crossbow in 
a Chinese work dating from c. 1044, which would explain the term used by 
the Persian historian.” Since the Isma‘ili defenders are expressly said to 
have been burned up (sükhta gashtand) by the missiles it hurled, we are 
evidently dealing here with a machine that propelled ‘fire arrows.” The 
"naphtha machines mentioned in Tūsīs account (dldat-i naff) and in Bar 
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Hebraeus Arabic chronicle (ālāt al-naft), and the ‘pots of naphtha (gawārīr-i 
naft) to which Rashid al-Din and Wassāf refer, all alike in the context of the 
Baghdad campaign, may also refer to incendiary devices fired from a tube. 
As we have seen (p. 89), the term naff, traditionally denoting Greek Fire, was 
also applied to the new phenomenon of gunpowder, of which Mongol 
armies were clearly making use by the mid-thirteenth century.*! 

Hiilegii wasalso, it seems, deploying counterweight trebuchets constructed 
and operated by Muslim siege engineers - a considerable advance on the 
'traction type that had accompanied Chinggis Khan, since they required 
teams of only ten to fifteen men as opposed to 250.? Machines of this kind, 
manned by Muslim operatives, would be used against the Song for the first 
time at Xiangyang in 1272-3.? Professor Smith has argued, on the strength 
of illustrations found in the early fourteenth-century Edinburgh manuscript 
of Rashīd al-Dīns Jāmi' al-tawārīkh (Plates 2 and 3), that the Muslim trebu- 
chet outstripped its Chinese counterpart in having socket-bearings, and 
possibly also axles, made of iron rather than of wood.** The comparatively 
laconic account of the fall of Baghdad in the Akhbār suggests that the Caliph 
and his staff were brought to seek terms primarily by the Mongols’ capacity 
to hurl stones weighing from 100 to 500 manns (83.33 kg. to 416.66 kg. - the 
higher figure definitely an exaggeration).? In a passage on Hülegü's siege 
weaponry that otherwise closely resembles the Akhbar, the late sixteenth- 
century Tarīkh-i alfī refers to catapults (manjaniqhd) comprising five or 
seven sections that could be dismantled and reassembled.*° Whether any of 
these armaments were of Near Eastern or Chinese manufacture we cannot 
be sure. Badr al-Din Lu'lu' provided Yoshmut with catapults for the invest- 
ment of Mayyafariqin, and some of the hundred engines deployed at Mardin 
must have been supplied by the Mongols Muslim clients." What is beyond 
question is that the Mongols’ artillery was superior to the Caliphs, for the 
local historian Ibn al-Kazarüni, though alluding in only vague and conven- 
tional terms to Hülegü's engines (mandjiq), describes those mounted on the 
walls of Baghdad as useless, inadequate in both range and accuracy. The 
disparity may well reflect the fact that the Mongols had access to the best 
siege technology of both the Chinese and the Islamic worlds. 


The terms of Hülegü's commission 


Thomas Allsen speaks of Móngkes creation of two new regional khanates, 
in Iran and in China, and the emergence of a ‘new dispensation in south- 
west Asia, whereby Hülegü enjoyed the same kind of princely jurisdiction as 
did Qubilai in China.? Both he and Jean Aubin have posited, independently, 
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that the Oaghan instituted fresh arrangements for the Iranian lands at the 
time of Hülegü's departure for the west. These authors tend to assume the 
transfer of rulership to Hülegü and the exclusion of any future intervention 
in the affairs of the region by the khan of the Golden Horde. We have to 
distinguish two separate issues here. (1) Did Móngke genuinely intend his 
brother to create and rule over a new ulus in south-west Asia, or did he plan, 
in reality, to do no more than bring the region fully into the ulus of the 
centre (gol-un ulus)? And (2) had he, in either eventuality, secured the 
acquiescence of his kinsfolk, and in particular the Jochids, for new arrange- 
ments that superseded those hitherto obtaining in the region? 

Hülegüs status during Móngkes reign is unclear. Not until the year 
658/1260 does the title ‘Tl-khar first appear linked with his name on coins 
minted in what would become the IIkhanid territories, although there is some 
slight evidence that it was already in use in the previous year. Whatever the 
case, there is no evidence that it had been conferred by Móngke.? The 
meaning of the title has been much discussed.” It is conceivable that it equates 
to the Chinese guowang, prince of the polity (borne, for instance, by Muqali, 
Chinggis Khans first governor-general in northern China), and in effect 
means viceroy.? But the most convincing explanation is offered by Professor 
Erdal: that the first element does not signify 'peaceful/subordinate khan (as 
the meanings of Mo. el/il would suggest) but derives from the old Turkish title 
ilig (borne, for instance, by a sixth-century Türk monarch and later by various 
Qarakhanid princes), and that the style adopted by Hülegü means simply 
'sovereign.? This interpretation gains support from three circumstances. One 
is the appearance, on a seal employed by Óljeitü (1305) and Abà Sa'id (1320), 
of the Chinese title zhenming huangdi (Emperor with a genuine mandate); 
it is possible that this title, most probably of domestic provenance rather than 
conferred by the Yuan, corresponds to the style il-khan. The second is the 
occasional application of the title Il-khan to the khans of Jochi’s ulus.” And 
the third is the fact that Ibn al-Fuwati’s biographical dictionary twice applies 
the style Il-khan to Chinggis Khan himself, a context in which any sense of 
subordination would have been totally incongruous. 

What do the sources tell us specifically about the terms of Hülegü’s 
commission? There is remarkably little indication that Möngke established 
him as the head of a new ulus. Even Juwaynī, a contemporary of these 
events writing under Hülegü, tells us merely that Möngke had seen in his 
brothers character the signs of rulership and detected in his enterprises the 
practices of conguest, and had therefore charged him with the subjection of 
the western lands.” The Hawādith al-jāmi'a similarly confines itself to the 
statement that the Qaghan despatched Hülegü to Transoxiana and adjacent 
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regions.” Although Jūzjānī alleges that Móngke had entrusted Hülegü with 
the government of'Iran and ‘Ajam, a number of the reports reaching distant 
Delhi at this time were highly inaccurate (including, for instance, a report 
of Hülegü's death).? In the second recension of his history, dating from 
after 1295 (but not, we might note, in the first, written twenty years earlier), 
Baydawi says that Mongke conferred on Hülegü the lands west of the Oxus, 
namely Iran.'” Later authors, writing when the IIkhanate had existed for 
seven decades or so, are likewise divided. Shabankarai alone commits 
himself to the statement that Móngke conferred the western lands on 
Hūlegū, but somewhat undermines his testimony, as we shall see below 
(p. 147), with the improbable assertion that these lands had been the patri- 
mony of their father Tolui.’”’ Banakati says merely that Hülegü was sent to 
conquer these regions; so too does Hamd-Allah Mustawfi in his Ta’rikh-i 
guzida and Zafar-nāma.'” At a later point in the Zafar-nāma, strikingly, 
Hamd-Allah puts a remarkably explicit statement into the mouth of an 
Ilkhanid noyan - that when Mongke despatched Hiilegii westwards, it was 
to command a military campaign, not to be Iran’s ruler.'®’ The sources, then, 
are far from speaking with one voice. 

Let us now examine the evidence of Rashīd al-Dīn, who wrote over four 
decades after the fragmentation of the once unitary empire into a number of 
rival khanates, and whose loyalties were firmly with the Toluids: namely, his 
own employers, the Ilkhans, and their cousins and allies in the Far East, the 
Qaghans Qubilai and Temür. We saw (pp. 99-100) how unconvincingly he 
seeks to prepare the ground for the transfer of the imperial dignity to 
Tolufs line by making out that Chinggis Khan had allotted to his fourth 
son the great majority of his troops. It is true that he speaks of Móngke 
deciding to assign territory in each direction to one of his brothers so that 
they might complete its subjugation and keep guard over it. Despatching 
Qubilai to the eastern regions, the Qaghan 'appointed (mu ‘ayyan gardanid) 
Hülegü for (jihat) the countries of the West, Iran, Syria, Egypt, Ram and 
Armenia (phrasing, we might note, that falls short of an outright grant of 
these lands); in this fashion the two princes would constitute respectively his 
left and right wings.’ Other statements elsewhere in the Jami‘ al-tawarikh 
are more cut-and-dried. We read that the troops picked out and allocated to 
Hülegü were given to him as his personal property (inchii), with which he 
was to come to Iran and settle (mutamakkin binishinad); once he had 
conquered it, the territory and the troops alike were to belong to him and to 
his progeny." Rashid al-Din reinforces this impression with repeated state- 
ments that Hülegü had been given all the troops earlier despatched as tamma 
to Iran, including both those commanded successively by Chormaghun and 
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Baiju and those sent to Afghanistan and the Indian borderlands with Dayir 
and Mónggedü and (later) with Sali Noyan (and that all these forces had 
naturally passed down to the writers own master Ghazan).'°° 

АП this might seem on balance to favour Hülegü's appointment as the 
ruler of a new ulus. Yet even this most pro-Toluid of witnesses is far from 
unequivocal regarding Hülegü's status. At another juncture he describes the 
princes commission in curiously guarded terms: 


Although Méngke Qa’an had planned and determined privately (dar 
khātir) that Hiilegit Khan should, with the troops he had been given, 
settle in and reign over the realm of Iran in perpetuity (hamwara), and 
that this kingdom should be securely conferred upon him and his illus- 
trious house, just as it [now] is, nevertheless he publicly (zahir) ordered 
him, when he should have accomplished these tasks, to return to his 
original camping-grounds.'” 


This statement begs a large question: why the discrepancy between the 
Qaghan’s ostensible instructions and his private intention? Rashid al-Din’s 
very wording here arouses suspicions that the situation was by no means as 
straightforward as he would have us believe elsewhere in his narrative. 

We must turn next to the Masālik al-absār of Ibn Fadl-Allah al-‘ Umari 
(c. 1338), which furnishes a very different perspective on the emergence of 
the Ilkhanate. According to the other Mongol khans, al-"Umarī tells us, 
when Chinggis Khan distributed his territories among his sons neither 
Hülegü nor his father Tolui had received any (lam yamallaka tüli wa-là 
hūlākū waladuhū);'”* Hūlegūs line had acguired rulership (al-mulk) not at 
the hands of Chinggis Khan or of the gaghans who succeeded him, but 
in the course of time and by force (bi l-yad wa I- udwān wa-mutāwila 
al-ayyam);'” Hülegü had originally been merely the representative 
(mandüb) of his brother, the Qaghan Mongke, but in the wake of the capture 
of Baghdad he settled, rebelled and asserted his autonomy (tamakkana 
wa- 'asà wa-istaqalla bi-nafsihi). 

Ibn Fadl-Allāh al-‘Umari was of course writing under a regime that 
until 723/1323 had been in conflict with Hülegü and his dynasty and in 
friendly diplomatic contact, moreover, with their enemies in the Golden 
Horde. We might accordingly expect the view he purveys to reflect a sharply 
different bias, at the opposite pole to Rashid al-Din. And yet it is surely 
significant that in each case his informant was no Mamluk officer or Jochid 
envoy but an immigrant from Mongol Iran: the scholar Shaykh Shams 
al-Din al-Isfahani, a resident of Damascus since 725/1324-5, and al-Fàádil 
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Nizam al-Din Abū |-Fadā'il Yahya al-Tayyari, whom al-"Umarī describes as 
a secretary (kātib) in the service of the Ilkhan Abū Sa'īd and who had 
arrived in Cairo from Baghdad as recently as 738/1337.'' 


The break with the Jochids and the creation of the Ilkhanate 


We must now consider Hülegü's actions in the wake of the conquest of Iraq, 
the temporary reduction of Syria and the death of his brother the Qaghan, 
and the outbreak of conflict with the Jochids. One important point must be 
made before we proceed. Since his conversion to Islam, Berke, the khan of 
the Golden Horde, had corresponded and exchanged gifts with the Caliph, 
according to both Jazjani and Ibn Fadl-Allah al-‘Umari;'” and it is indeed 
possible, as Jūzjānī and later Mamluk writers claim, that al-Musta‘sim’s 
execution had caused an estrangement with Hiilegii.'’* Yet in the event it 
took Berke a full three years at least to act upon a sense of outrage at his 
cousin’s treatment of the ‘Abbasid dynasty; this was certainly not the 
primary cause of their conflict." The immediate cause, in fact, seems to 
have been Hülegü's violent assault on the Jochid princes in his army and the 
forces under their command. 

Rashid al-Din, who refers to the fate of the Jochid princes in Iran at 
three different points in his history, is again somewhat coy on the subject. 
Having just related how Móngkes death and the outbreak of hostilities 
between Hülegü and his kinsmen left the prince no opportunity to avenge 
‘Ayn Jalut, he claims that around this time Balagha died during a banquet. 
Tutar was then arrested on charges of sorcery and treachery, found guilty, 
and despatched for punishment to Berke, who sent him back to Hülegü in 
accordance with Chinggis Khan's yasa; his execution is dated 17 Safar 658/ 
2 February 1260. Subsequently, Quli also died, and thereupon the contin- 
gents of the three princes fled to the Qipchaq steppe.'? A few pages later, 
Rashid al-Din narrates the outbreak of war between Hülegü and Berke. He 
attributes the growth of tension between the two men to Berke’s over- 
bearing attitude, although he does concede that their hostility became open 
in the wake of the three Jochid princes' deaths.''* At an earlier juncture, in 
Rashid al-Dins section on Jochi's progeny, we are told that it was Balagha 
who was accused of treason and sorcery, sent to Berke and duly returned to 
Hülegü for punishment (events dated in the impossible year 654/1256-7), 
and that the deaths of Tutar and Quli shortly afterwards were ascribed to 
poison and caused the estrangement with Berke.''” When war broke out, 
Hülegü and Berke each slaughtered the ortaq merchants in his territories 
who represented the interests of his antagonist.'® 
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The Armenian historian Grigor Aknerts'i provides the nearest thing we 
have to a connected narrative of this crisis. He tells us that Hülegü and the 
Jochids fell out, whereupon the former wrote to Méngke: “We sent back the 
old troopers and t'emayc 'ik from here. This cryptic message presumably 
referred to the tammachi troops, who had been sent west with Baiju 
into Anatolia, and must have been intended as a hint that in consequence 
Hülegü now enjoyed greater freedom of action; as we saw (p. 121), there is 
evidence that Baiju had been acting under Jochid orders. The Qaghan 
responded, continues Grigor, by ordering that his brother was to be installed 
as ruler. Confronted by this decree at a local gathering, the majority of 
princes and commanders in Hülegü's entourage acquiesced. The Jochid 
princes did not, and were put to death, with the exception of Quli's son 
Mingqan, who was spared in view of his youth and merely imprisoned on 
an island on Lake Urmiya."? Grigor's story that all three Jochid princes 
were executed together is at variance with Rashid al-Din; and it must be 
said that he is not the most accurate of witnesses, particularly compared 
with Kirakos (who refers to their interference in the administration but 
mentions their seizure and execution only briefly). But in outline his 
account seems plausible. 

The reason for this violent confrontation was the Jochid claims to 
regions of north-western Iran, regions where, in Juwaynis words, ‘the hooves 
of Tatar horses had reached’ during Chinggis Khans lifetime (see p. 102 
above).”' It is again al-‘Umari, quoting Shams al-Din al-Isfahani, who 
supplies us with the greatest detail. At one point it is said that Hamadan, 
Arran, Tabriz and Maragha formed part of Chinggis Khan’s grant to Jochi;!” 
at another, al-‘Umari mentions only Tabriz and Maragha, but asserts that 
these regions had been earmarked for the maintenance ( 'ulüfa) of the Jochid 
troops who had accompanied Hülegü's expedition.'? He claims that Hülegü 
put to death 700 leading figures in Hamadan and other territories that 
belonged to Berke, from a suspicion that they harboured Jochid sympathies 
and were conspiring against him." Of the Ilkhanid sources, Rashid al-Din 
is silent regarding Jochid territorial claims.” But Wassaf more or less 
corroborates al-‘Umari. Jochi’s winter quarters, he tells us, had lain beyond 
Darband, but from time to time Jochid troops had moved into Arran and 
Azerbaijan and used to assert that these tracts were also part of their terri- 
tory.’° He tells us that an embassy from the khan Toqtoa in 702/1302-3 
demanded their cession by virtue of Chinggis Khan’s apportionment of his 
dominions among his sons.'”” According to a Mamluk author, Toqto'a went 
still further, informing the Egyptian Sultan in 704/1304-5 that he had 
demanded the surrender of 'Khuràsàn as far as Tabriz."* 
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It is, of course, possible that the Jochids had relinquished their authority, 
revenues or territorial rights in these and other regions of Iran, at the point 
when Móngke sent Hülegü westwards. Yet we have noticed (p. 122) the 
claim of the contemporary author Ibn Shaddad that prior to the outbreak 
of conflict with Hiilegii the Jochids were entitled to one-fifth of the spoils 
or revenues of conquered territories west of the Oxus. Symptomatic of a 
curtailment of Jochid rights, for Aubin, was the nomination of agents repre- 
senting each of the Qaghan’s brothers to the staff of the ‘joint satellite 
administration’ as associates (ndkérs) to the governor Arghun Aqa and the 
removal of the Jochids’ representative Najm al-Din Jilabadi, who, having 
accompanied Arghun on a journey to Sarai, allegedly did not return to 
Iran.” But the chronology does not support Aubins argument, which 
confuses two distinct visits to Sarai. Juwayni indicates that at the time of 
Najm al-Dīns second journey in 656/1258 - three years after the first - he 
was still in post as chief secretary (ulugh bitikchi) on Batu's [sic] behalf. 
This itself suggests that the Jochids were still in a powerful position in Iran. 
Stronger evidence relates to the friction that had already arisen in the early 
1250s in Khurasan, where Shams al-Din Kurt, the malik of Herat, had 
defied the local Jochid commander and complained about the exactions of 
Balagha and Tutar to Hülegü, who gave him his backing. On this occasion, 
as Allsen points out, Hülegü administered a firm rebuff to Batu's kinsmen, 
and perhaps we can accordingly identify a reduction in the freedom of 
action allowed to appanage-holders."?' 

We should admittedly have expected a heightened Toluid presence in 
the administration in the wake of Móngkes accession, and representatives 
of Móngkes brothers are duly found in Arghun Aqgs suite from as early as 
651/1253. As regards territorial interests, Juwayni hints at a fresh distribu- 
tion twice, stating firstly that after his second quriltai Móngke shared out 
the entire realm among all his kinsfolk, offspring, brothers and sisters, and, 
secondly, that following a census of the Iranian provinces Móngke appor- 
tioned them all among his kinsmen and brothers - a matter to which 
Juwayni promises to return (without, in the event, doing so). The Yuan shi 
corroborates this latter statement, dating the measure in the winter of 
1256-7.? This undoubtedly implies that the Qaghan’s brothers now each 
acquired a share in the territory or revenues of Iran and the other conquests. 
There is other evidence, too, that Móngke had made fresh allocations of 
land. According to the Yuan shi, he had in 1252 granted Georgia to Berke,'? 
and an embassy sent to the Ilkhanid court by Ózbeg, khan of the Golden 
Horde, on his accession in 712/1312 based his territorial claims, not on 
Chinggis Khans original dispensation, but on Móngkes own yarligh,?* 
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suggesting that the Qaghan had confirmed Jochid rights at least over the 
'Transcaucasus. Yet it does not necessarily follow that Móngke took advan- 
tage of Batu’s death and the brief reigns of Sartaq and Ulaghchi to redefine 
and curtail Jochid assets and rights in south-west Asia, as Allsen proposes.'* 
It could equally be the case that Toluid interests were enhanced at the 
expense of the lines of Ogēdei and Chaghadai and that any new shares for 
Toluid princes became available through the recent conquest of Isma‘ili 
territory in Quhistan and the Alburz. 

Since the authors on whom we have traditionally relied fail to yield a 
clear-cut picture, we are fortunate that a new witness has emerged within the 
last few years. In the present context, the Akhbār-i mughūlān is a source of 
considerable value and interest. Its description of the events leading up to the 
creation of the IIkhanate is admittedly a trifle rambling (and marred, further- 
more, by gaps in the coverage for certain years); but on balance it throws a fresh 
and clearer light on them. The Akhbar says nothing of the Qaghan appointing 
Hiilegii as ruler of Iran or even intending to do so; for him, Mēngkes aim was 
simply that Hülegü should ‘set in order’ (rast kunad) the lands beyond the 
Oxus.” It confirms that the roots of the conflict with Berke went back to 
Balaghas death, which it dates, more realistically than Rashid al-Din, in 
656/1258; the account of the deaths of Balagha and Tutar more or less parallels 
one of the versions in the Jami‘ al-tawarikh (although the Akhbar is silent 
regarding Qulis fate).?" Most importantly of all, it clearly links the conflict with 
the Jochids status in Iran, and tells us not only that the three Jochid princes 
enjoyed authority there (dar mulk hukm mikardand), but moreover that the 
shihnas and administrators (hakimdn) representing Berke and his family 
governed the choicest and best (har chi nikütar-u bihtar büd) territories of the 
fine provinces of Khurasan, Iraq, Azerbaijan, Arran and Georgia, and used to 
say: “They are our inchi (meaning, as glossed here, ‘our private property’). 

The account in the Akhbār provides the most outspoken description 
that we have of Jochid rights in Iran - not least the mention of Khurāsān, as 
distinct from the territories lying in the north-west of what would become 
theIlkhanate. Coming as it does from an Ilkhanid source and one composed 
at a relatively early date, in the 1280s, it is highly significant. Taken together 
with the material supplied by Wassaf, by Ibn Shaddad and by al-"Umarī, it 
indicates that Berke still possessed rights in the Transcaucasus and in 
eastern Iran that Batu had enjoyed - in other words, that the Jochid hold- 
ings in Iran can have suffered little or no diminution between Ógódei's era 
and the point when Hülegü launched his attack on the Jochid troops. The 
‘new dispensation in south-west Asia, in other words, dated not from 
Móngkes reign but from the period following his death. 
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The mention of Móngke as Qaghan in Grigor Aknerts‘i’s account of the 
rupture is almost certainly anachronistic. Given that the war between Hülegü 
and Berke cannot have begun earlier than the winter of 660/1261-2,'? it is 
far more likely that Hülegü's exchange of messages was with Qubilai. Rashid 
al-Din mentions the arrival of emissaries from Qubilai around that very 
date, bearing a diploma that conferred on Hülegü all the lands from the 
Oxus to the borders of Syria and Egypt.'^ In the passage quoted above from 
Hamd-Allàh Mustawfts Zafar-nàma, the legitimation of Hülegü's dynasty is 
dated still later — after Hülegü's death and the arrival of a diploma from 
Qubilai that authorized Abagha to ‘gird himself with the rulership of Iran." 
Whatever the precise chronology, Qubilai’s position was much more precar- 
ious than Móngkes had been. His authority was strongly contested, not only 
by Arigh Bóke but by the Jochids: he needed to make concessions in order to 
secure Hülegü's support. 

Uppermost in Hülegüs mind would surely have been the need to wait 
upon events with the aim of profiting from them. If we can trust the Majma' 
al-ansāb of the later Ilkhanid author Shabānkāraī, as soon as he learned of 
Móngkes death Hülegü recalled a consignment of treasure that he had 
despatched from Iran to Mongolia.” Interestingly, when recounting his with- 
drawal from Syria in 1260 a Western European chronicler (probably indebted 
to information from the Franks of Palestine) says that Hülegü halted and 
proceeded no further east because he hoped to attain to sovereignty.'* We 
may doubt that Hülegü was a possible candidate for the imperial dignity at 
this stage, as Hayton of Gorighos would claim almost half a century later; 
and clearly the allusion is to sovereignty within Iran. It is even possible that 
Hülegü initially remained neutral in the struggle in the Far East. Rashid al-Din 
would have us believe that he supported Qubilai’s candidacy from the outset. 
But the picture of Hülegüs partisanship that emerges from the Jami' 
al-tawārīkh is a trifle more complex. Rashid al-Din mentions rumours that 
both Hülegü and Berke favoured Arigh Bóke, but ascribes them merely to the 
latters propaganda, when we know that Berke at least consistently supported 
Arigh Boke.'* Hülegü's eldest son Jumughur, moreover, who had been left in 
charge of his fathers ordo in Mongolia on his departure for the west in 
651/1253, is found among Arigh Bēkes adherents and fighting against Qubilai. 
Rashid al-Din alleges that Jumughur had no choice (Qubilai being far away in 
China) and that Hülegü, displeased at his actions, ordered him to transfer his 
support to Qubilai. Jumughur later secured Arigh Bóke's permission to leave 
his army on some pretext, but died en route for his father’s headquarters." 
Rashid al-Din’s ambivalent treatment of alignments in the civil war reflects the 
fact that Qubilai was the sole fount of such legitimacy as the Ilkhans possessed. 
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The conflict in the Caucasus with a Mongol khan who claimed extensive 
rights in northern Iran, and whose propaganda exploited his own Muslim 
faith and Hülegüs infidelity, explains the execution of various Muslim 
figures in Hülegü's entourage, notably the chief minister Sayf al-Din Bitikchi, 
which Rashid al-Din, in obscure fashion, sandwiches amid a narrative of the 
outbreak of hostilities late in 660/1262; Ibn al-Fuwati says expressly that the 
malik of Tabriz, who was also among them, was accused of correspondence 
with Berke.” The execution of Baiju and the transfer of his command to 
Chormaghuns son Shiremün, which Rashīd al-Dīn mentions elsewhere, 
may also be connected (although he places these events within Móngkes 
reign). 

In the longer term, Jochid contentions that Hülegü had been merely 
Moóngkes representative and that his ulus did not derive from any territorial 
allocation made by Chinggis Khan (above, p. 141) seem also to have touched 
a raw nerve within the Ilkhanid court. There is a curious echo of this sensi- 
tivity in Shabankarats Majma ' al-ansáb, which was composed initially for 
the Ilkhanid wazir, Rashid al-Din's son Ghiyāth al-Dīn. This author alleges 
that the ‘western lands’ from the Oxus to the borders of Syria and Egypt were 
the patrimony (mirath) of Hiilegiis father Tolui, who had received them 
from Chinggis Khan himself.’ Shabānkāraī further makes Tolui out to be 
Chinggis Khans son by a different wife who was senior to the mother of his 
three brothers Jochi, Chaghadai and Ógàdei - namely, a daughter of the 
Kereyit Ong Khan (Toghril, here sometimes referred to by the grandiose title 
of ‘Khan of Khans’). This would surely have been mentioned by Rashid 
al-Din, had there existed any grounds for believing it in his day. As it is, 
however, Shabànkàra's patently spurious testimony finds no corroboration 
in earlier sources, even those written from a Toluid vantage point. It can only 
be a fabrication designed to counter Jochid and Chaghadayid challenges to 
the Ilkhan’s title and to bolster the Toluid claims to Iran. 

By juxtaposing the various accounts reviewed here, then, it is possible to 
arrive at a closer understanding of Hülegü's situation around the year 1260. 
The sources do not exclude the possibility that Móngke had been clandes- 
tinely engaged in creating a new ulus for him to rule, as Rashid al-Din seeks 
to suggest.'^' But the indications are that while he exercised overall military 
command in Iran, Hiilegii was far from enjoying the level of political 
authority that he bequeathed to his son. Whatever Móngkes private inten- 
tions may have been (and Rashid al-Dins statement begins to appear some- 
what threadbare), the Jochids seem to have been remarkably unaware of 
any reduction in their rights and possessions even in Khurasan, let alone in 
the Transcaucasus. 
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Hülegü's action against the Jochid princes in some measure simplified 
the situation in Iran. Of the Jochid troops who escaped annihilation, some 
took flight through the Caucasus into the Qipchaq steppe, while a group 
numbering more than 200 and acting apparently on Berkes orders moved 
westwards into the territories of the Mamlük Sultan Baybars and entered 
his service." The majority of those under the erstwhile command of Tutar 
and Quli either fled homeward via the Dihistàn steppe or headed east into 
present-day Afghanistan, where they took up their quarters, as Rashid 
al-Din puts it, in the mountains of Ghazna and Bini-yi Gàw as far as Multan 
and Lahore:!? Here, under the leadership of a certain Negüder, who had 
from an early date commanded a Jochid contingent in eastern Khurasan, 
they created in effect an autonomous polity (see p. 183). 

There was now only one major non-Toluid contingent in Iran, that 
headed by the Chaghadayid prince Tegüder, who would prove cooperative 
until the reign of Hülegü's successor Abagha. Then, in 667/1268-9, prior to 
his invasion of Khurāsān, the Chaghadayid khan Baraq sent a clandestine 
message to Tegüder with instructions to support his campaign. Tegüder, 
who was stationed in the Transcaucasus, attempted to head north into the 
Qipchaq steppe in order to make his way east into Chaghadayid territory. 
He was frustrated by the opposition of the Georgian King David V and was 
then defeated by Shiremün, son of Chormaghun, the one-time military 
commander in Iran. Brought back as a captive, Tegüder was pardoned; but 
he forfeited his command, and his troops were incorporated fully within 
Abaghas military establishment.'** This completed the process that had 
begun with Hülegü's attack on the Jochid forces some years previously; from 
then on, all the Mongol troops quartered in Iran owed allegiance to the 
Ilkhan. 


The reconstitution of the ulus of Chaghadai 


Hülegü was not the only Chinggisid prince in the west to profit from the 
succession dispute in Mongolia. Among the first actions of the newly 
elected Qubilai in 658/1260 was to nominate a prince to take over the 
Chaghadayid ulus and to muster its resources in his interest. But his candi- 
date, Abishqa, was intercepted and murdered by the agents of Arigh Bóke, 
who thereupon appointed as khan one of his own adherents, Alughu.^* On 
arriving in Central Asia, Alughu brought under his control, in Wassaf’s 
phrase, ‘the territory from Almaligh to Kenjek and Talas and from Kashghar 
to the banks of the Oxus:'** This was achieved, however, by dint of an 
extraordinary volte-face. Once Alughu felt firmly established, he rebelled 
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against Arigh Bēke, withholding the revenues and provisions that he was 
expected to ship eastwards. It was clearly as part of this dramatic switch that 
he suddenly moved against Arigh Bēkes Jochid allies. His forces invaded 
Transoxiana and installed there as governor his kinsman Negübei; in 
Викћага, Вегкеѕ officers (nókórs) and dependants, including 5,000 skilled 
craftsmen and their families, who were the property of the Jochids, were 
rounded up and put to death, much as Hülegü had slaughtered Berkes 
ortaq merchants in Iran. Alughus troops also made an incursion into 
Khwārazm (a Jochid possession since Chinggis Khans era) and brought 
Sali Noyans tamma force in the Indian borderlands under his sway, sending 
him Sali as a captive." Subsequently, Alughu defeated Berke's forces and 
plundered Utrār."* The Armenian historian Kirakos Ganjakets'i heard that 
Alughu offered assistance to Hülegü;"? even if this is true, such help is 
unlikely to have materialized. 

Although Arigh Bóke reacted sharply to Alughus betrayal, invading the 
Chaghadayid ulus, occupying Almaligh and forcing him to take flight to 
Khotan, Alughu was able to retrieve his position when Arigh Bóke was 
deserted by the majority of his troops and obliged to make his submission 
to Qubilai (1264). It was around this point, in all likelihood, that Alughu 
cemented his position by marrying the regent Orqina and also received a 
patent of authority from Qubilai for the lands between the Oxus and the 
Altai. We should note, firstly, that he emerged from this struggle as the 
master of a Chaghadayid ulus that was enhanced in size and, secondly, that 
he had further secured the services of Mas'üd Beg, who had hitherto been 
answerable directly to the qaghan but who now acted as finance minister 
(sāhib-dīwān) to Alughu and administered the ample revenues of 
Transoxiana on his behalf. It is from this juncture that we can speak of a 
Chaghadayid khanate.!*! 


The end of the unitary empire 


Rashid al-Din stresses that a quriltai was summoned to formalize Qubilai's 
accession once Arigh Bóke had surrendered; not only Hülegü and Alughu 
but even the hostile Berke, allegedly, were invited.” No such gathering ever 
took place. On Alughu’s death not long afterwards, the Qaghan sent the 
Chaghadayid Baraq to rule jointly with Mubarak Shah and to represent his 
own interests. This was the last time he was able to interfere in the succes- 
sion in Central Asia; and he failed, since Baraq rapidly displaced his young 
colleague and rose in revolt against Qubilai. As for the Jochid khans, neither 
Berke (d.665/1267)'® nor his successor Mengii Temiir ever appears to have 
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recognized Oubilai. For many years, the Qaghans sole allies were the 
Ilkhans, Hülegü and Abagha. 

Within a few years, moreover, Ogédei’s grandson Qaidu had carved out 
an ulus for himself in Central Asia.’ Having been granted the Qayaligh 
region by Móngke in 1252, Qaidu supported Arigh Bóke in the succession 
conflict that followed Móngkes death and, even after Arigh Bóke's capitula- 
tion, rejected several invitations to attend Qubilai’s court. At first Qaidu was 
on hostile terms with Baraq; but by 1268 they had reached a modus vivendi 
with each other and with Mengü Temür of the Golden Horde, and in a 
quriltai near Talas in 667/1269 the three princes agreed to divide the reve- 
nues of Transoxiana, with Baraq keeping two-thirds and Qaidu and Mengü 
Temür sharing the remainder. Qaidu's chief residence was apparently near 
Talas, where he was enthroned in the latter part of Mubarram 671/late August 
1272 and where in c. 1275 he received the eastern Christian monks Markós 
and Rabban Sawma.' In a sense he had recreated the ulus of his grandfather 
Ogédei, which had been in virtual eclipse since 1251; although, as Michal 
Biran has suggested, it would have constituted an inadequate base for his 
power, and Rashid al-Din says that he was obliged to gather piecemeal a 
military force of his own because he was unable to rely upon any reservoir of 
Ogédeyid troops left over from that earlier period.’ Qaidu’s territories, 
moreover, were by no means confined to the one-time appanage lands of 
Ógódei and Güyüg. Following Baraqs death (670/1271), Qaidu asserted 
his authority over the ulus of Chaghadai and appointed its khans himself. 
The most notable of them was Baraqs son Du'a, whom he installed in 
c.681/1282-3 and who would collaborate with him over the next two decades 
against the Yuan and the Ilkhanate. Jamal al-Qarshi reveals that the veteran 
administrator Mas'üd Beg b. Mahmüd Yalavach (d. 688/1289), who had 
served in turn the qaghans and the Chaghadayids, now answered to Qaidu, 
as did his three sons who each followed him in office down into the early 
fourteenth century. Although doubts have been expressed whether Qaidu 
claimed the title of qaghan, we should note both that Oāshānī says he did and 
that Jamal al-Qarshi, writing under his son and successor, speaks at one point 
of'our qaghans.'? Until his death early in Rajab 702/late in February 1303,'” 
Qaidu acted as a focus of opposition to Qubilai and his line. 

It was not, however, simply a matter of dissension within the Mongol 
ranks on a more serious scale than heretofore. Within a few months of the 
outbreak of war in the Caucasus, Berke was in diplomatic contact with the 
Mamluk regime in Cairo, playing up his Islamic faith and inciting Sultan 
Baybars against the infidel Hiilegii.'” Hiilegii for his part turned to the 
Mamluks’ other principal enemies, the Christians of Western Europe. In 
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1262 he wrote both to Pope Urban IV and to Louis IX of France to enlist 
their aid against Egypt. The letter to the Pope has not survived; we have 
only Urbans reply, indicating that Hülegü's envoy had been waylaid in Sicily 
by its hostile king, an ally of Egypt. But in his letter to Louis the Ilkhan 
sought to engineer a Frankish blockade of Egypt by sea while his own forces 
attacked by land.'? For the first time Mongol princes had shown them- 
selves ready to ally with external powers against fellow Mongols. 

The events of 1261-2 accordingly marked the dissolution of the Mongol 
empire in more than one sense. There was no loss of territory - other than 
Syria and Palestine, overrun only within the previous few months. The vast 
Mongol dominions were still in Chinggisid hands. There would be no 
attempt in Iran for more than seven decades to set up a ruler who was not 
of the imperial line - in China for even longer. Moreover, Chinggisids 
continued to reign in the Pontic-Caspian steppes and the Volga region until 
the sixteenth century and in the steppes of Central Asia until the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Loyalty to Chinggis Khans dynasty was to 
prove remarkably tenacious. But the state he had founded had ceased to be 
a unity - even, paradoxically, as expansion in the Far East peaked in a 
triumph never hitherto achieved by nomads. Qubilai is deservedly cele- 
brated for his conclusion of the long war against the Song (1279) and his 
unification of China under a single government for the first time in over 
three centuries; less so, perhaps, for other achievements like the definitive 
assertion of Mongol authority over Korea and Tibet and the reduction of 
Pagan (Burma) and Annam (modern-day Vietnam) to tributary status. 
Equally, however, the magnificent ruler of Cathay immortalized by Marco 
Polo was the first Mongol gaghan not acknowledged throughout the length 
and breadth of the empire. 
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DEVASTATION, DEPOPULATION AND REVIVAL 
IN THE AGE OF CONQUEST 


LONGSIDE THE MONGOL invasions, the crusaders occupation of the 

levantine coast from 1098 onwards, or even the subjugation of Central 
Asian Muslims by the Qara-Khitai in the twelfth century, paled into little 
more than frontier violation. The Mongol campaigns have become a byword 
for the devastation of fertile agricultural land, the sack of towns and cities, 
and the massacre of populations. ‘In its ... purposeless cruelty; wrote E. G. 
Browne over a century ago, ... . this outburst of savage nomads .. . resembles 
rather some brute cataclysm of the blind forces of nature than a phenom- 
enon of human history’! Of the suggestions offered for the impulses behind 
Mongol violence, we have already noted the ‘blind unreasoning fear and 
hatred of urban civilisation’ adduced by J. J. Saunders (above, p. 4). Other 
explanations include ‘steppe wisdom about how nomads could best obtain 
what they wanted from the agrarian world’;’ a desire to deter further resist- 
апсе; апа punishment for disobedience to the Mandate of Heaven 
conferred on Chinggis Khan.* Both I. P. Petrushevsky and John Masson 
Smith, lastly, regard the invaders’ goal, more holistically, as (in Petrushevsky’s 
words) ‘the planned destruction of those elements of the population that 
were capable of resistance, the intimidation of the remainder, and some- 
times the providing of pasture for the nomads. 


The verdict of the sources 


Our capacity to appraise the extent of the destruction, or to understand the 
motives behind it, is not aided by the tendency of both contemporary and 
later sources to indulge in high-flown extravagance. For Yaqut, the appear- 
ance of the Mongols was an event unlike any other since the Creation of the 
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heavens and the earth.* We have already noticed Ibn al-Athīrs reactions to 
the cataclysm (pp. 17-18). His powerful lament under the year 617/1220-1, 
for instance, has often served as the prototype for a mise-en-scéne. He had 
delayed writing about the irruption of the Mongols for some years, for who 
would find it easy to write the obituary of Islam and the Muslims? There 
had been no disaster like it - not even Nebuchadnezzar’s destruction of 
Jerusalem and deportation of the Children of Israel to Babylon; and perhaps 
no comparable cataclysm would occur before the end of time, not excluding 
the advent of Yajüj wa-Majüj (Gog and Magog). And whereas al-Dajjàl (the 
figure in Muslim tradition corresponding to Antichrist) would at least spare 
those who rallied to him, the Mongols, he says, had spared nobody.” It is to 
Ibn al-Athir that we owe the recurring anecdote about a single Mongol 
trooper cutting down in succession several Muslim inhabitants of a captured 
city while his victims displayed only passive acceptance of their fate; one 
Muslim even obeyed the order to wait on the spot while his killer went off 
to fetch a sword.? 

The Mongol campaigns in Khurasan attracted the attention of two other 
contemporaries. ‘It is as if their aim were the extermination of the species; 
wrote Ibn al-Labbad;*.. they do not seek territory or wealth, but only the 
destruction of the world that it may become a wasteland.’ He retails stories 
about Mongol atrocities: tales of their drinking the blood of those whose 
throats they had cut; of the gradual dismemberment of captives as a form 
of recreation; of the ravishing of comely women for several days prior to 
their murder” - stories that later find echoes in Latin sources recounting 
the Mongol assault on Eastern Europe (1237-42).'! Nasawi, who like Ibn 
al-Athir engages in tendentious generalization, alleges that in Khurasan his 
own fortress of Khurandiz alone was spared.” And after describing the 
destruction of Nishaptr, which, as we shall see, was singled out for espe- 
cially harsh treatment, he denies any need to detail the fate of other cities in 
Khurasan, Khwarazm, Iraq, Mazandaran, Azerbaijan, Ghūr, Bāmiyān and 
Sijistan (Sistan) ‘as far as the frontiers of India, since the foregoing account 
furnishes a precise idea of what transpired elsewhere; no more would be 
required than to change the names of the besiegers and of the besieged.” 

We might expect a certain sensationalism from these authors, writing in 
the first shock of a major infidel invasion of Islamic territory. Yet their state- 
ments are corroborated by those who lived through the experience but 
recounted it decades later. The sufi Najm al-Din Razi ‘Daya (d. 654/1256) 
alleges that ‘the confusion and ruin, the killing and seizure of captives, the 
destruction and burning that were enacted by those accursed creatures had 
never before been witnessed in any age’ and that they resembled only ‘the 
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catastrophes that shall ensue at the end of time’"* Narrating the fate of the 
Muslim cities of Transoxiana, Farghanaand Turkestan - notably Balasaghtin, 
Bukhara and Samarqand - Jüzjàni gives us to believe that the great majority 
of the populations were martyred and only a small number survived as 
captives?? (this despite the fact that Balasaghün was spared after offering no 
resistance). The massacres by the fresh forces that arrived in western Iran 
under Chormaghun, he says, were similarly beyond the capacity of the pen 
to record. 

Nor did this grim picture of pitiless bloodshed fade with the passage of 
several decades and the emergence in Iran of the stable government of the 
Muslim Ilkhans. The Dominican Friar Riccoldo da Montecroce, domiciled 
in Iran in the 1290s, was told that the Mongols had perpetrated 'such great 
slaughter, destruction and ruin' that nobody could believe it who had not 
seen it." Authors writing when Mongol conquest and sovereignty had been 
largely rehabilitated in Muslim eyes by Ghazan’s conversion in 1295 could 
afford to be more prosaic about the slaughter and rapine over which 
Ghazan’s ancestors had presided in south-west Asia several decades earlier. 
Wassaf alludes almost incidentally to the ‘general massacre’ perpetrated by 
Chinggis Khans forces in Transoxiana and Khurāsān.'* Even Rashid al-Din 
concedes that Chinggis Khan and his dynasty had killed more people than 
anybody before them since humankind began, and lists those cities - Balkh, 
Shaburghan, Taliqan, Merv, Sarakhs, Herat, Turkistan, Rayy, Hamadan, 
Qum, Isfahan, Maragha, Ardabil, Barda‘a, Ganja, Baghdad, Mosul and Irbil 
- where the Mongols had conducted such a massacre that ‘scarcely anybody 
survived.”? One of his concerns, of course, was to stress the work of restora- 
tion set in place by Ghazan. How effective this was is debatable; but it is 
noteworthy that a generation later Hamd-Allah Mustawfi Qazwini doubted 
whether Iran would recover from the damage inflicted by the Mongol 
conquest within a thousand years.” 


The incidence of massacre by Chinggis Khan’s armies 


Such judgements reinforce the impression of wholesale and indiscriminate 
carnage throughout the urban world of the Islamic East. For E. G. Browne, ‘if 
death was the punishment of resistance, it was also in most cases the conse- 
quence of surrender?! It is undeniable that as an act of vengeance for the 
murder of his envoys at Utrar, Chinggis Khan’s assault upon the Khwarazmian 
empire was accompanied by a good deal of bloodshed. Yet by piecing 
together the material from a wide range of sources we can identify a variety 
of responses towards vanquished populations on the part of the invaders. 
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We have first to distinguish between the treatment suffered by fortified cities 
and that meted out to the inhabitants of the countryside. The Franciscan 
friar and papal ambassador Carpini, writing in 1247, describes how the 
Mongol advance parties engage in no looting, arson or killing of livestock 
but merely kill or wound people if they are able and put them to flight if 
not.? Thus in 1236, for instance, the letter of a Jewish traveller has Mongol 
squadrons engaging in indiscriminate killing along the main routes in the 
vicinity of Mosul.” Settlements between Rayy and Hamadan, according to 
Ibn al-Athir, fared worse than either city at the hands of Jebe and Sübeedei. 
The Mongols ‘burned, destroyed and put men, women and children to the 
sword; they spared nothing; and the same tactics were employed in the 
villages on the way from Hamadān to Azerbaijan and in the towns and 
villages lying between Sarab and Baylaqan.™ Here the aim, presumably, was 
to ‘soften up’ the region, to set a grim example to those lucky enough to be 
sheltering behind city walls, whose resistance would have caused the invaders 
heavy losses, and to undermine their economic capacity to hold out.” 

We have considerably more information concerning the fate of fortified 
places. Professor Jürgen Paul has thrown into relief the heterogeneous char- 
acter of the enemies confronting the Mongols during the seven-year 
campaign. They comprised Khwarazmian generals and their mainly Qangli 
troops; the urban patriciates and (distinct from them, on occasions) leaders 
in charge of towns or of whole regions; the mass of the population, both 
urban and rural; and local nomadic groups already present prior to the 
Mongol invasion, whether Türkmen, Kurds or Arabs. These various elements 
might differ in their readiness to oppose the Mongols. Capitulation was 
frequently the work of the city's notables, although resistance on the part of 
the military could also be lacklustre, while the common people, often led by 
‘ayyaran (‘vagabonds’), were more prone to defy the invaders.** The strength 
of resistance in turn had a bearing on the scale of devastation. 

Prompt submission was rewarded, after a fashion. The towns of 
Balāsāghūn, Ūzkand and Barchinlighkent avoided a massacre by putting up 
no great resistance.” Juwayni says that during the advance from Bukhara to 
Samarqand Chinggis Khan refrained from molesting townships that yielded, 
but left troops to besiege those, like Sar-i Pul and Dabüsiya, that held out, 
and that the regions neighbouring Bukhara and Samarqand escaped 
slaughter because they submitted.” The price of such indulgence was usually 
a levy (hashar) to assist the conquerors in operations elsewhere. Having 
spared the lives of the people of Zarnüq, Chinggis Khan made a levy of 
young men (jawānān) to participate in the attack on Bukhara; and although 
the inhabitants of certain towns in eastern Khuràsàn - Zawzan, Andkhüd, 
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Maymand (Maymana) and Oāriyāt - were unharmed, they were obliged to 
provide auxiliaries for future Mongol campaigns.” 

We might expect Utrar itself to have been singled out for especially 
savage treatment, though of our principal sources only Jüzjàni expressly 
indicates that the entire population was put to the sword, and the fact that 
a forced levy from Utrar later participated in the Mongol attack on Khujand 
(see below) might suggest that he exaggerated.” Rashid al-Din writes that 
the populace emerged in groups of fifty to be killed, but also speaks of 
‘peasants and craftsmen’ surviving and being drafted for operations else- 
where?! Bukhàrà and Samarqand fell into a category of their own, inas- 
much as their merchants had obtained the goods taken from Chinggis 
Khan's murdered envoys at Utrar.* At one point Juwayni seems to indicate 
that their populations had reason to be grateful, on the grounds that the 
Mongols perpetrated slaughter and looting here just once.” But the more 
detailed account he supplies a little later, as also that of Ibn al-Athīr, suggest 
that an example was made of both cities. The citizens of Bukhārā, learning 
that the Khwárazmsháhs troops had deserted them and fled, sent their даай! 
to ask for terms, which were granted. They were unharmed, though their 
property was treated as forfeit to the conquerors and they were compelled 
to serve as cannon-fodder in the attack on the citadel, whose garrison held 
out. Once the citadel had fallen, they were ordered out of the city, divided 
up and deported, while the place was given over to plunder; the women 
were systematically violated, and anybody found within Bukhārā was put to 
death. The district became a wasteland.** The deportees were incorporated 
into the Mongols forces and used in order to intimidate Samarqand. Here, 
following the surrender, the population (as opposed to the Turkish garrison: 
see below) was treated in the same fashion as that of Bukhārā.** Juwayni 
says that levies from the city were despatched to both Khurāsān and 
Khwārazm; and in their assault on the citadel of Khujand, we are told, the 
Mongols employed not only the young men of that town but also forced 
levies (hashar) from Bukhàrà, Samargand and Utrār.** 

Certainly failure to respect the inviolability of their envoys brought 
down the Mongols wrath upon other strongholds also. In the early stages of 
the attack on the Khwarazmian empire, Jochi conducted a wholesale 
massacre at Sighnaq, in retaliation for the killing of Hasan Hajji, a long-time 
associate of Chinggis Khan’s who had been sent to negotiate." The lesson 
may have proved salutary, since we know of no other such episodes north 
of the Oxus. By contrast, at Jand, where an agreement was reached for the 
town’s capitulation, only some of the leaders were executed for having 
insulted the Mongol envoy, Chin Temür, during the negotiations.” This is 
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possibly the earliest indication of some kind of tariff of unacceptable 
behaviour on the part of an enemy. 

Other circumstances can be identified that determined the massacre of 
an urban population. The Mongols exacted an especially grim penalty when 
a siege claimed the life of an imperial prince or a prominent commander. 
Because Chinggis Khan's favourite grandson, Móetügen, had perished 
during the siege of Bāmiyān in 618/1221-2, after the city fell the conqueror 
ordered his troops to kill every living creature and decreed that nobody 
should ever live there; the town was still in ruins in Hamd-Allàh Mustawfi's 
day.? The Mongol general Toghachar, a son-in-law of Chinggis Khan, was 
killed before Nīshāpūr, which had revolted after earlier submitting to Jebe 
and Sübeedei. At its capture following a siege of five days, a bloodbath took 
place over which Toghachar’s widow presided, and from which even cats 
and dogs were not excluded; only 400 craftsmen were spared and removed 
to Turkestan. When a lesser commander was killed in a skirmish with the 
people of Nasā, the Mongols took the town after a fifteen-day siege and 
slaughtered the population.“ 

In addition, we find the Mongols conducting a general massacre in order 
to vent their spleen on those strongpoints that mounted too vigorous or too 
prolonged a resistance. Examples are Tirmidh, stormed after operations 
lasting eleven days; Gurziwān, taken after one month; the citadel at Tāligān, 
called Nasr (Nusrat)-kūh, invested at first by Chinggis Khan in person but 
captured some time later with the aid of reinforcements under his son Tolui; 
Sabzawār, which was taken after three days fighting by a division of 
Toghachars army; and Shahr-i Sīstān (Nīmrūz) on two occasions, in 
619/1223 and (after a siege of nineteen months) 632/1235.? At Gurganj - 
‘the city of Khwàrazm, as Ibn al- Athir calls it, described by Yaqüt only a year 
or two earlier as the richest and largest of the cities he had visited and classed 
by Yelü Chucai as formerly wealthier and more populous than Bukhàra? — 
the entire population perished. This was partly in reprisal for their desperate 
resistance, lasting (according to Jüzjàni) four months, but also because the 
Mongols took the city by breaking the dam that held back the waters of the 
Oxus, so that those who might otherwise have survived in hiding were 
drowned; though Juwayni speaks only of an unsuccessful attempt to divert 
the river.“ 

Harsh treatment awaited those cities that capitulated but subsequently 
repudiated the conquerors authority and killed the khan’s representatives. 
Nishàápür, which further compounded its offence by occasioning the death 
of a Mongol general, has already been mentioned. As the news spread that 
Khwarazmshah Jalal al-Din had defeated the Mongols near Parwan, several 
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towns in Khurāsān that had previously submitted rose in revolt.^ Balkh, 
for example, had surrendered in 617/1220-1 and suffered no pillage or 
slaughter, the Mongols merely installing a governor (shihina) there; some of 
its population were later employed in the assault on Merv.^ When Jalal 
al-Din’s victory inspired fresh defiance, however, the inhabitants of Balkh 
were driven out onto the plain and massacred.” Herat had been granted 
terms after an investment lasting ten days, and the populace spared, with 
some exceptions. But again, when the people rose and put to death Mengitei, 
the shihna appointed over them, the Mongols returned, took it after an 
eight-month siege, killed everybody - except some of the women, who were 
enslaved - and burned the city.** We are not told of the fate meted out to 
Sarakhs. Its gadi, who had conveyed its submission, had been appointed as 
malik, and a shihna had also been installed; but on the arrival of military 
assistance from Merv the populace rebelled and put one or both of these 
officials to death.” For events in Merv prior to its fall, we are indebted to the 
detailed account supplied by Juwayni. A group including the shaykh al-islam 
had sent an envoy to Jebe and Sübeedei with an offer of submission; but 
before the Mongols could react, the city was taken over by other elements, 
which opted for resistance and killed the shaykh al-islam. Clearly it was for 
this reason, as also for fomenting the Sarakhs rising, that when Merv fell to 
Tolui’s forces the entire population, except the artisans and craftsmen, was 
annihilated.” 

It seems that the variant accounts of Ghaznas fate can be explained in 
similar fashion. According to Ibn al-Athir, the town, which lacked adequate 
garrison forces, fell easily and the inhabitants were killed, other than women 
who were enslaved." But Juwayni again gives a more complete picture, 
telling us at one point that it submitted and the Mongols appointed a 
basqaq; it must be to this earlier attack that we should ascribe Juwayni's own 
description of the unexpected arrival of a Mongol force, the killing in the 
streets and the setting alight of the Friday mosque, since this was the contin- 
gent that went on to a humiliating defeat at Parwàn.? Subsequently, Ógódei, 
whom Chinggis Khan had sent back to Ghazna immediately following Jalal 
al-Din’s defeat on the Indus, butchered the inhabitants, the artisans 
excepted;* this is confirmed in outline by Jazjani,™ and Ibn al-Athir’s sparse 
details, too, are expressly placed after the Indus engagement. 

So far we have been concerned with the activities of Chinggis Khan's 
main forces. Since the primary task of Jebe and Siibe’edei was to apprehend 
the fleeing Khwarazmshah Muhammad, the need for haste had a distorting 
effect on their conduct. Jüzjani believed that they had orders from Chinggis 
Khan not to harm any of the cities of Khurāsān.*” At one point, admittedly, 
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in the context of Mongol operations in Khurāsān and eastern Irag, Ibn 
al-Athīr makes the rather suspect generalization that their forces did not 
spare a single city, destroying, burning and sacking everything they passed 
Ьу. But earlier, when describing the beginning of the pursuit, he says that 
the Mongols did not engage in acts of plunder or killing but pressed on at 
Muhammad' heels." Generally speaking, however, the same pattern is 
visible in the operations of Jebe and Sübeedei as we have noticed elsewhere. 
One of their staff having fallen before "Tüi of Büshanj, near Herat, the two 
generals put its entire population to the sword." There was much killing at 
Khabūshān, owing to what Juwayni terms, with tantalizing imprecision, the 
‘heedlessness (‘adam-i iltifat)’ of its people.” The inhabitants of Maragha, 
which the Mongols took by force early in 618/1221, were massacred, though 
the womenfolk were merely enslaved; those citizens who had hidden were 
lured out by a stratagem and killed too.” Ardabil held out against the 
invaders during two successive attacks, but was taken by force on the third 
occasion and its population slaughtered.*! 

A massacre occurred at Qazwin, whose populace had mounted a fierce 
resistance to the point of hand-to-hand fighting in the streets; the later 
historian Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, a native of the city, describes the slaughter 
in his Zafar-nàma.? Here the Relatio de Davide rege (1221) comes to our 
assistance by revealing that Qazwin had yielded and received a governor 
but had later risen in revolt and killed him and many of his suite. Rayy too 
had submitted to Jebe and Siibeedei, but at a subsequent juncture it was 
sacked and its people massacred.“ These are evidently the two episodes 
referred to by Ibn al-Athir, who first tells us that the inhabitants had been 
taken by surprise and that the women and children were enslaved,” but 
later describes how fresh Mongol forces arrived at the onset of 621/1224 
and killed those of the inhabitants who had returned in the interval and 
had begun to rebuild the city (presumably to refortify it).°° The people of 
Baylaqan, in Arran, committed the unforgivable offence of killing a Mongol 
envoy sent, at their own request, to arrange terms. When the Mongols 
stormed the town, they allegedly killed everyone within regardless of age or 
sex, even ripping out foetuses from their mothers’ wombs.” 

Regarding other towns lying in the path of the two noyans, our informa- 
tion is admittedly often vague; we are given no details of the fate of Mongol 
envoys sent to require their submission, the vigour of their resistance or the 
duration of any siege. We cannot explain the fate of Sawa (where, according 
to Yaqut, the invaders left absolutely nobody alive), or the general massacres 
at Amul, Isfarayin and Nakhchiwan, or that in the city of Jurjan (Gurgan), 
mentioned only by a fourteenth-century author, or the slaughter at Zanjan 
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(where Rashid al-Din claims that they killed many times the number they 
had killed in other cities) and Sarāw (Sarāb).** Nor are we told why the fresh 
division that crushed Rayy in 621/1224 went on to destroy Qum and Kāshān, 
which had lain off the route of the earlier campaign, and to slaughter their 
populations.” 

Although Juwayni says expressly that after leaving Nishapur, Jebe and 
Siibe'edei spared those who submitted and destroyed those who resisted,” 
the evidence to corroborate this comes primarily from north-western Iran. 
Thus no attack was launched against Tabriz, because its Eldegiizid ruler, the 
indolent and pusillanimous Ozbeg, sent out horses, clothes and money as a 
bribe to the Mongols to go away” - clearly corresponding to the na 'I-bahā 
(‘shoe-money’) demanded by the Mongols’ enemy Jalal al-Din.” When 
Mongol forces approached the city a second time and Ozbeg took flight, 
preparations were made to resist, but the invaders withdrew once their 
demands for further offerings of money and clothing were met.” Gifts of 
money and clothing similarly secured a reprieve for Ganja and for Darband.”* 
When the headman of Hamadan had emerged with money, clothes and 
horses and sought terms, the city was spared and the Mongols passed on; 
they appointed a shihna at this juncture, to gather more wealth on their 
behalf.” It was only subsequently that the inhabitants, rendered desperate by 
their inability to raise any further sums and fortified by the joint leadership 
of the headman and a lawyer, slew the shihna; and then, in 618/1221, despite 
an offer to surrender to the Mongols when they reappeared, Hamadan was 
subjected to a punitive siege, its people slaughtered, and the city set on fire.” 


The conduct of war under Ógódei and Güyüg 


At the time of Chin Temiir’s appointment as governor of Khurasan and 
Mazandaran, these provinces were in a state of unrest and chaos, and 
Juwayni indicates that the new governor was ruthless in enforcing his 
authority and ridding the territory of insurgents. But even here a distinc- 
tion is drawn between places that submitted, where the Mongols made only 
modest requisitions of goods, and those that had to be taken by storm, 
where the inhabitants were killed after disgorging all their possessions.” 
We have relatively few details relating to the campaigns of Mónggedü and 
Dayir further east, on the frontier of India, but it appears that the menfolk 
of Lahore, which had to be taken by force in 639/1241, were slaughtered 
and their dependants (atbā ') taken prisoner.”* 

The activities of the Mongol armies operating in western Iran, Iraq and 
Anatolia after 627/1229, and commanded successively by Chormaghun and 
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Baiju, present a similar pattern. Fārs and Kirmān were both spared a Mongol 
attack by their rulers prompt submission.” The city of Irbil, taken by force 
in Dhūl-Hijja 634/July-August 1237 after a siege of uncertain duration (the 
citadel defied the Mongols for longer), suffered a general massacre, such 
that the place stank of rotting corpses; though prisoners were also taken, 
probably mainly girls. When Baiju invaded Anatolia in 1242, according to 
the Armenian Kirakos, Erzurum held out and had to be taken by storm, 
with the result that its populace was slaughtered. The local historian Ibn 
Bibi, who tells us that the besiegers had suffered heavy losses and would 
have withdrawn but for the treachery of the comptroller of finances 
(mushrif) Duwayni, qualifies the picture drawn by Kirakos, specifying that 
the Mongols divided the inhabitants, spared those who could be of use to 
them and killed the rest.*' In the next year, the people of Kayseri were put to 
the sword for their resistance and the city was left deserted. Bar Hebraeus 
says that the young men and girls who were suitable for slavery were spared 
and carried off; Ibn Bibi, that the women and children were taken away into 
slavery. During this same campaign, on the other hand, Sivas and Divrigi 
hastened to yield, and the victors contented themselves with exacting loot.*> 
According to Ibn Bībī, the surrender of Sivas was conveyed by its gadi, who 
had been in Khwārazm at the time of the Mongol conguest (in 1221) and 
had obtained a yarligh and a paiza, which he now presented to Baiju. In 
response, the general allowed only a limited number of Mongol soldiers to 
enter the city to loot for three days before being withdrawn.™ 


General patterns down to 1254 


The Mongols, then, exhibited a range of reactions to the urban and other 
sedentary populations in the path of their advance. At one extreme, when 
they had encountered strong resistance or when a city had yielded but 
subsequently revolted, the entire populace might be put to the sword; and 
on those few occasions when an especially prominent Mongol had been 
killed during the siege, the slaughter extended to every living creature - 
although even then skilled elements might be spared and carried off as 
slaves. Slightly less drastic expedients were the killing of all adult males 
(though in these circumstances too the skilled craftsmen and artisans were 
usually spared and deported) and the enslavement of women and children. 
In some towns, only the military, or perhaps just their leaders, were killed. 
Urban populations that yielded would be spared, but elements would 
frequently be conscripted for operations against a neighbouring town. And 
at the other extreme, in response to rapid submission or when haste was an 
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imperative the Mongols might accept provisions and money, and pass on; 
such precautions, of course, were no guarantee against the conguerors 
return at a later date in order to demand goods and services on a more 
burdensome scale. But had the Mongols really been as eager to remove all 
potential resistance as some authors have supposed, they would surely not 
have given so many strongholds a second chance. 

Amid all this, moreover, there seems to be a significant body of evidence 
that in general the invaders observed something like the laws of war, 
whereby a city that surrendered was spared, while one that held out and had 
to be taken by force was subjected to a general massacre, at least of the 
menfolk, while the females were enslaved. We should not forget that Muslim 
princes had adhered to these same principles, including Chinggis Khan's 
chief antagonist, the Khwarazmshah Muhammad b. Tekish. After the people 
of Samarqand had annihilated all Khwarazmians in the city and resisted his 
army, Muhammad had conducted a similarly extensive slaughter in 
Samarqand in c. 609/1212-13, sparing only the foreign merchant quarter.” 

Certain fortified places, it is true, furnish exceptions to the Mongols 
observance of the laws of war. They sometimes offered terms, only to break 
them once a place had surrendered and the commander and garrison were 
in their power; and it seems clear that they deployed this ruse in response to 
protracted and strenuous opposition. It is apparently to this tactic that the 
papal envoy Carpini alludes when he describes how the Mongols induce 
those who have capitulated to evacuate the city in order to be counted, but 
then systematically cut them down with the axe, apart from the artisans and 
others whom they regard as useful slaves.** At Samargand, after a brief initial 
resistance the Qangli/Qipchaq garrison, believing that the Mongols would 
welcome them because, as Turks, they were of the same race, asked for terms, 
only to be slaughtered once they had been disarmed." This may also have 
been true of Fanākat,in Transoxiana, which surrendered on terms but where 
the soldiery were then slaughtered.** In 628/1231 the Mongols massacred 
the inhabitants of Is'ird following their capitulation on terms after a siege of 
five days; though they also spared as many of the girls and comely women as 
they wanted and carried them off to Akhlat.® Six years later, as we learn from 
Ibn Abi l-Hadid, the caliphal governor of Irbil, holding out in the citadel, 
offered tribute in return for peace; although having accepted the money, the 
Mongols then redoubled their efforts, without success.” The same authors 
description of the fall of Isfahan in 633/1235-6, after repeated attacks, 
suggests a similar duplicity born of exasperation, since the victors massacred 
the Shafi‘is, whom they had promised to spare for betraying the city to them, 
alongside their Hanafi neighbours;”' though in fairness it cannot have been 
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easy, in the heat of the carnage, to distinguish the two groups. The Mongols 
broke their word in 1242 both at Erzurum following a twenty-day siege and 
at Arzinjān after a spirited resistance; tricked into coming out, the inhabit- 
ants were then massacred, with the exception of 'a few lads and girls at 
Arzinjàn who were taken off into slavery? Denying the conquerors the 
spoils of victory, too, was to invite destruction. At the capture of Ganja in 
1236, according to Kirakos, himself a native of the city, the Mongols were 
incensed that so many of the inhabitants had burned their dwellings and 
possessions in order to prevent them from falling into enemy hands, and put 
everyone to the sword - men, women and children alike.” 


Other contributors to the destruction 


In assessing the destruction resulting from the first thirty years or so of 
Mongol attacks, however, we should note, firstly, that north of the Oxus 
significant devastation had preceded the advent of Chinggis Khan's armies. 
The Gür-khans forces had spent three days and nights slaughtering the 
rebellious inhabitants of Balāsāghūn in c. 1209 (an experience that may 
have induced the survivors to surrender to the Mongols), and a few years 
later Giichiiliig had sacked Kashghar to avenge the murder of its Qarakhanid 
ruler, an ally, putting most of its leading figures to the sword.^ Nor were 
such atrocities exclusively the work of the infidel. In the Khwārazmshāh 
Muhammads sack of Samargand, Ibn al-Athīr tells us, 200,000 Muslims 
had perished, although the figure in Juwayni's account - almost 10,000 — is 
rather more convincing.” Ibn al-Athir also heard that in the early stages of 
his conflict with Güchülüg, Muhammad had evacuated the populations of 
Shāsh (Tashkent), Isfījāb, Farghāna, Kāsān and other towns, which he had 
then demolished. It is probably this same policy to which Yāgūt refers when 
he says that after taking from the Qarakhanids the frontier regions (thughūr) 
of Transoxiana - by which he apparently means Isfijab, Taraz (Talas), 
Sabran (Sawran), *Sanikath (Yangikent?) and Farab - Muhammad lacked 
the resources to defend them, so that his forces laid them waste and the 
inhabitants emigrated elsewhere. The populace killed off by the Mongols 
when they arrived at Isfijab in 616/1219, for instance, comprised merely 
those who had remained behind after these deportations.” In the aftermath 
of a large-scale infidel invasion, popular thinking may have failed to distin- 
guish the most recent cataclysm from earlier misfortunes. 

In addition, the Mongol onslaught had the indirect consequence of under- 
mining security, especially in Khurasan, where some of the damage visited 
upon orthodox Muslims following Chinggis Khan's invasion was the work of 
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others and would have served to impede recovery from the Mongols own 
operations. With the eclipse of the Khwārazmshāh, power in many towns of 
Khurasan fell into the hands of local amirs. According to Nasawi, contempo- 
rary wits dubbed these figures ‘the Amirs of the Year Seven; i.e. those whose 
rise dated from [61]7.” He lists some: Taj al-Din Qamar in Nīshāpūr; Iltaqu b. 
Elchi Pahlawan in Sabzawar and Bayhaq; Shal, apparently a Qara-Khitai, in 
Juwayn, Jam and Bakharz; an officer called Nizam al-Din ‘Ali in Isfarayin. The 
local dynasty displaced by the Khwarazmshahs returned to Nasa. Taj al-Din 
"Umar b. Mas'üd, a Türkmen chief, took control of Abiward, Kharraqàn and 
Margha.? There is just a hint that the mutual conflicts of these petty rulers 
prior to Jalal al-Dins arrival from India in 621/1224 may have inflicted further 
harm on the province.? A similar situation that threatened to develop in the 
Ghazna region, where local Ghüri and Turkish commanders were locked in 
conflict"? was nipped in the bud, first by the appearance of Jalal al-Din and 
then by Chinggis Khan’ arrival in pursuit. 

Following Jalal al-Din’s return and his vain bid to revive Khwarazmian 
power in western Iran, fresh instruments of chaos made their appearance. 
They were often aided by the fact that the Mongols had required the demo- 
lition of so many cities’ fortifications, rendering them vulnerable to fresh 
attack not only by the conquerors themselves but by lesser elements. Juwayni 
describes how in the 1230s two of Jalal al-Din’s former amirs, Qaracha and 
Yaghan Sonqur, raided Nīshāpūr and its dependencies; Qaracha would kill 
everyone who had submitted to the Mongols until he was defeated and 
driven from Khurasan by the Mongol general Kil Bolod.'” Jalal al-Din’s 
followers, who fled west after his death (628/1231), wrought havoc in 
Mesopotamia and northern Syria until 644/1246-7. In Iran, the Isma'ili 
Assassins had profited from the overthrow of the Khwarazmian empire to 
seize Damghan, though to hold it they had to agree to pay Jalal al-Din an 
annual tribute." And in 642/1245 the town was again surrendered to them 
in order to escape the attentions of the tax-collectors sent out by Sharaf 
al-Din: the Isma‘ilis slew some of the inhabitants, carried off most of the 
rest, levelled the citadel and left the houses in ruins.'?? 


The deployment of violence by Hülegü's forces (1255-62) 


There has been an inclination to portray Hülegü's operations as marked by 
greater restraint than those of his grandfather. In some degree this is because, 
unlike Chinggis Khans assault on the Khwarazmian empire, his expedition 
in itself did not constitute an act of vengeance. But the difference also reflects 
the tone of our sources. The poignant dirges of Ibn al-Athir and Ibn 
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al-Labbād find little echo in later authors descriptions of the campaigns of 
the 1250s, and this may have led us to underestimate the damage. Their reti- 
cence must be due at least in part to circumstances that had put the Mongols 
in a new perspective, as potentially bringers of order. Encroachments by the 
Assassins were only one such development: their proximity to Qazwin, 
which led Juwayni to describe the city as 'an outpost (thughr) of Islam; 
would prompt an appeal to Móngke from its people (see p. 126 above). 
Further west, the Khwarazmians' reputation for brutality had become a 
byword: Ibn Wāsil viewed the abominations (fawāhish) they perpetrated 
against the Muslims’ womenfolk (karam) in the wake of their victory over 
the army of Aleppo in 638/1241 as worse than those committed by 'the 
Tatars or other infidels: The introduction of some semblance of a stable 
government by Hülegü may explain the rather suspect claim of a post- 
Ikhanid author that the people enjoyed respite from oppression throughout 
the Ilkhanid era.'* To quote David Morgan (in a slightly different context), 
‘even the Mongols were better than nothing. 

It is important to recognize, moreover, that the contrast with the 
earlier campaigns of Chinggis Khans armies - insofar as one exists — applies 
only to Iran. Here, where powers in the south of the country such as the 
Salghurids of Fārs, the Outlughkhanids of Kirmān and the atabegs of 
Luristan had submitted as early as Ogédei’s reign, and only Shabankara 
now required a siege, it is reasonable to assume that the past three decades 
of Mongol military activity had furnished a powerful disincentive to resist. 
Hiilegii’s forces, in fact, encountered relatively little opposition other than 
from the Isma‘ili Assassins, who may have seen no alternative to resistance. 
Their stronghold of Tün in Quhistàn, which had reneged on its earlier 
submission to Kedbuqa, was stormed and its inhabitants slaughtered, apart 
from younger women and all below the age of ten.’ 

Juwayni ends his narrative with Hülegü's operations against the Ismā'īlīs. 
He makes no reference to the assault on the ‘Abbasid Caliphate and other 
powers in Iraq and beyond. The coverage of operations further west, there- 
fore, involving the slaughter of orthodox Muslims and enabling us to 
compare the damage done by Hiilegii’s troops with that inflicted by his 
grandfather’s, is simply absent from his work. For that coverage we are 
dependent on Rashid al-Din and on the Arabic sources, generally composed 
in enemy territory. What emerges is that, in his dealings with independent 
powers in Iraq and northern Syria, Hülegü for the most part behaved very 
much as Chinggis Khan had done amid the crumbling empire of the 
Khwārazmshāh; the treatment of Muslim towns and cities was again largely 
contingent on their willingness to make prompt submission.'” 
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In orthodox Muslim territory, the first hint of continuity with earlier 
practice is the fate of Kirmanshah, where a massacre occurred for reasons 
unspecified.” No slaughter is reported from other towns lying along the 
approaches to Baghdad. But that city paid dearly for the Caliph’s defiance 
and vacillation once the Mongols were victorious. Assaults on Hiilegit’s 
envoys as they left Baghdad in 655/1257, and an arrow-shot that killed a 
Mongol commander during a parley and prompted the exasperated Hülegü 
to order the capture of Baghdad with all speed," sealed its fate. On 1 Safar 
656/7 February 1258 caliphal troops emerged from the city, accompanied 
by large numbers of the inhabitants, hoping to be granted quarter. Instead, 
they were divided up into units of ten, 100 and 1,000 and put to the sword. 
When on 4 Safar/10 February al-Musta‘sim himself, with his sons and 
3,000 sayyids, imams, qadis and dignitaries, surrendered, the Caliph was 
told to instruct those still in the city to throw down their weapons and 
come forth; but all who obeyed these orders were then killed. A ‘general 
massacre and pillage (qatl-u gharat-i 'àmm)' commenced three days later, 
when Hülegü himself entered Baghdad, and an amnesty was not finally 
declared until 10 Safar/16 February."” Sayyids, Muslim scholars, the 
Christian clergy, and merchants from Khurasan and other regions, whose 
contacts with the Mongols went back some years, were spared, having in 
advance marked their houses on the victors’ instructions.’ The account of 
the sack given by the calligrapher and musician Saf? al-Din Urmawi provides 
further evidence that the violence was highly organized and controlled and 
that the killing was by no means indiscriminate.’ 

Of the other cities and regions of Iraq, Hilla had been quick to submit: 
some "Alids had appeared in the Mongol encampment during the siege of 
Baghdad in order to request a shina from Hiilegii, and the populace threw 
bridges over the Euphrates when Mongol forces appeared under Buqa 
Temür. Wasit, by contrast, neglected to surrender, with the result that Buqa 
Temür took it by force." According to Hamd-Allàh Mustawfi, Hülegü 
perpetrated a great slaughter in Kurdistan, killing the majority of its amirs.!' 
Testimony on the fate of towns east of the Euphrates varies. Hisn Kayfā 
yielded and was left in peace.” Bar Hebraeus indicates that the people of 
both Harrān and al-Ruhā (Edessa) surrendered and were spared, but that 
massacres took place in Manbij, al-Bira, Qal‘at Ja‘bar, Qal‘at Najm and 
Bālāsh.''* Ibn Shaddad confirms that Hülegü's forces took al-Bira only after 
a difficult and protracted siege; he also says that the Mongols dispersed the 
population of al-Ruha, but that the inhabitants of Harran were unharmed;'” 
Rashid al-Din’s suggestion that Harran, like Dunaysir and Nasibin, was 
taken by force and subjected to a bloodbath is therefore mistaken. This 
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fate naturally befell cities that reneged on a previous submission, though 
famine and disease had taken such a toll of the inhabitants of rebellious 
Mayyāfārigīn in 658/1260 that few remained to be slaughtered.?! When the 
ruler of Mosul, al-Salih b. Badr al-Din Lulu who had repudiated Mongol 
sovereignty late in 659/1261, capitulated in Ramadan 660/July-August 
1262 after a six-month investment, the Mongols killed those inhabitants 
who had survived famine and the other ordeals of the siege, sparing only 
some artisans (pisha-war); Rashid al-Din says that not a soul was left in 
Mosul (although after the Mongols departed almost 1,000 persons emerged 
from caves and hilltops and assembled there). On the Mongol recapture 
of Sinjar in the same year, however, we learn only that they demolished the 
city walls and the two citadels.'” 

In Syria we find a similar pattern. The city of Aleppo, which was very 
strongly fortified and which none of its inhabitants expected to fall swiftly, 
held out for a full week. Hülegü, angered by its resistance, rejected the over- 
tures of a delegation headed by the Jacobite Maphrian Bar Hebraeus, who 
was placed under arrest and incarcerated for a time in Qal'at Najm. The 
population was subjected to a massacre."* Contrary to the Mongols’ usual 
practice and for reasons unknown, Hülegü spared the garrison of the 
citadel, which had held out for a little longer. But the historian Ibn al-' Adim, 
briefly returning to Aleppo from Egypt before his death in 660/1262, was 
appalled by the desolation, which inspired him to pen a mournful qasida."* 
To the east, Ibn Shaddad says that the Mongols expelled the population of 
Balis, which was still ruined and uninhabited in his day.” Elsewhere in 
Syria and Palestine, although some of the inhabitants of Nablus were 
slaughtered"" the great majority of urban populations opted for prompt 
surrender, including those of the major centres of Damascus, Hama and 
Hims, and the towns of Sahyūn, Balātunus, * Azāz and Kerak."* 

It will be as well at this juncture to consider the invaders attitude towards 
the dhimmi communities - that is, Jews and Christians - within the major 
cities. A number of sources confirm that the Christians of Baghdad had 
been exempted from the carnage. They may have owed their lives to the 
Jacobite (Monophysite) Catholicos, who had accompanied the Mongols 
into the city; this at any rate is the impression given by Bar Hebraeus.'” 
Regarding the Christians of Aleppo the evidence is equivocal. One possible 
reason why both Bar Hebraeus and his fellow Christian author Ibn al-' Amid 
judged the slaughter there greater than that at Baghdad was that the Jacobite 
Christians did not benefit from the same immunity. Despite taking refuge 
in the Greek Orthodox basilica, they were massacred; the remnants were 
rescued by Armenian troops. Yet according to Ibn Wasil the Mongols 
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clearly made some effort to spare monks and ascetics at Aleppo just as they 
had in the Caliphs city: certain buildings, among them the Jewish syna- 
gogue, were protected on Hülegü's orders, and those residing or taking 
refuge in them had their lives spared.'?' But nothing suggests that dhimmis 
in cities other than Baghdad and Aleppo were exempted from a general 
slaughter. 

One category of towns constituted an exception to the general rule. As 
even Rashid al-Din is ready to admit, Hülegü's failure to keep his word to 
spare potentates such as Khurshah, al-Musta‘sim and Taj al-Din Ibn Salaya, 
the caliphal governor of Irbil, fuelled a determination to resist in some 
quarters.’ And Hülegü reacted especially violently towards cities where 
the population, for that reason, demanded a pledge of security for their lives 
prior to surrender, as happened at Sarüj.? Similarly, the inhabitants of 
Harim resisted for a time but eventually asked for quarter with the stipula- 
tion that it be guaranteed by Fakhr al-Din Ayas al-Saqi, the former 
commander of the citadel of Aleppo. A furious Hiilegii had them slaugh- 
tered, including the women and children down to infants in the cradle, 
despite the fact that Fakhr al-Din had indeed sworn the oath on his behalf.” 
Abü Shàmas statement that Hülegü had granted terms to the city of Aleppo 
but broke his word might possibly indicate a similar context. At any rate, 
it seems that the Mongol prince was highly sensitive to the implication that 
he was not to be trusted. 


The problem of contemporary figures" 


Our sources furnish grim numbers for those killed in cities that defied the 
Mongol armies. "Wherever there was a king, or a provincial ruler, or the 
governor of a city that offered resistance; writes Juwayni, ‘him they annihi- 
lated together with his people and his followers, and native and alien, to the 
extent that where there had been a population of 100,000 there remained, 
without exaggeration, not one hundred persons.'*” He was, however, scep- 
tical about the figure he heard for the casualties at Gurganj and hence 
refrained from quoting it, although he alleges that the craftsmen and arti- 
sans, who were spared, themselves totalled over 100,000;'** Bar Hebraeus, 
who here either used a source other than Juwayni or misunderstood him, 
supplies 100,000 for the total number of citizens killed.’ The figures for 
some other localities similarly strain our credulity. Najm al-Din Razi, who 
fled before the Mongols in 617/1220-1, heard that the invaders had slaugh- 
tered or taken prisoner about 500,000 people in his native city of Rayy and 
its region. Hamd-Allah Mustawfi Qazwini was struck by the fact that in 
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his birthplace, where the Shāfi'īs constituted an overwhelming majority 
and the Hanafīs were 'one in a thousand, the Hanafī dead alone totalled 
12,000.!*! 

Incredibly high figures are associated in particular with the great urban 
centres of Khurasan in the years 617-18/1220-2. Jūzjānī arrived at a death 
toll of 2,400,000 for Herat (at its second capture) by the dubious expedient 
of quadrupling the figure of 600,000 that had been reported for a single 
quarter of the city'? — a reminder, if one were needed, of how haphazard 
such statistics tend to be. Sayfīs figures of 1,747,000 for Nishàpür and over 
1,600,000 for Herat'? are likewise unbelievable; and it is noteworthy that a 
merchant told Ibn al-Labbād that he had calculated the dead at Herat as 
550,000." At Merv, Ibn al-Athir was informed, approximately 700,000 
Muslims were martyred.'^ The author of the Ta'rikh-i Sistán, writing almost 
a century later, tells us that in the course of the second Mongol investment 
of the kingdoms capital (632/1235) 100,000 *more or less’ had perished of 
famine and disease even before it fell.*** 

It is true that foreign observers corroborate the image of slaughter and 
depopulation. The estimates relayed by Simon de Saint-Quentin, writing a 
few years later, for those killed at Kayseri range from 100,000 to 300,000.17 
Changchun, arriving in Samarqand in December 1221, after the city's 
capture, says that its population stood at only a quarter of the 100,000 or 
more households it had previously comprised;'? and he is speaking, we 
might note, of a city that had surrendered on terms. Some months later he 
passed by Balkh, whose inhabitants had recently been 'removed' following 
their rebellion; his party could still hear dogs barking in the streets.” The 
Armenian Constable Smbat, who travelled through Iran and Transoxiana 
in 1247-8 and wrote of his experiences to the King of Cyprus and others, 
speaks — with a certain relish - of enormous Muslim cities abandoned, and 
vast heaps of bones lying round about.’ These were not necessarily the 
remains only of slaughtered Muslims, of course. Desperate resistance could 
mean heavy losses for the invading forces as well. Ibn al-Athir was told that 
more besiegers than defenders had perished at Gurganj, and in Rashid 
al-Dins time piles of the bones of dead Mongols could still be seen around 
the old city.” 

Yet even if we assume that, in some cases where the conquerors are 
known to have indulged in a wholesale bloodbath, the existing urban 
population had been swollen by an influx of refugees from the hinterland 
and by strangers, as we are told occurred at Nīshāpūr,"” the great majority 
of the numbers we are given evoke only scepticism. On the whole they 
entitle us to conclude, with David Morgan, merely that the carnage was on 
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an unprecedented scale.'? Some of the notable families of Qazwin evidently 
survived the general massacre of 617/1220.'^* And on occasions our sources 
themselves further undermine any confidence we might place in their 
statements. Juwayni heard from a sayyid, who claimed to have been among 
those counting the corpses in Merv, that they totalled more than 1,300,000. 
Yet we are then expected to believe that fresh Mongol forces, converging on 
the city after reports that it was drawing many people from elsewhere as 
well as some of its previous inhabitants [sic], killed another 10,000.’ By the 
same token, Ibn al-Athirs statements about the Mongol atrocities at 
Baylagān forfeit much of their impact when he subsequently mentions the 
return of the surviving inhabitants and describes their fate at the hands of 
the Georgians, who (he claims) perpetrated worse slaughter and pillage 
than the Mongols.'* 

Conceivably, some of the figures transmitted by Muslim authors were 
not based on impressionistic guesswork but were derived from the 
conguerors themselves. We know that the Mongols did not simply record 
the number of their own dead." They also made a tally of the enemy’s, as 
with the slaughtered population of Merv, or indeed of those they were about 
to slaughter, as they did with the Qangli and other Turks in the Samarqand 
garrison.” This was often done by severing an ear from every corpse and 
counting the total. Thus we read of the victors heaping up a mound of the 
right ears of a vanquished Jin army, and Bar Hebraeus heard that during 
Batu's campaigns of 1237-8 the right ears of all slain in Rus' and in Volga 
Bulgar territory were cut off on the Qaghan Ogódei's express orders; this 
was in all likelihood the campaign mentioned by Juwayni that was allegedly 
responsible for a count of 270,000 ears. ? And in 1258 Hülegü's lieutenants 
sent him 12,000 ears belonging to the Dawātdār's slaughtered troops near 
Baghdad.'* A grisly census of this kind surely underlies the piles of severed 
heads at Nishapir, since otherwise the care taken to keep those of the men 
separate from those of the women and children is inexplicable.’* Even 
when armed with reliable figures, of course, the Mongols may not have felt 
obliged to adhere to them in public. We know that they were not above 
intimidating independent powers with inflated statistics for the populations 
they had annihilated, much as they exaggerated their own numbers (above, 
p. 86). Perhaps the best-known example is the figure of two million for those 
recently killed in Baghdad, cited in Hülegü's letter of 1262 to Louis IX 
(alongside a list of potentates the Mongols had destroyed) and patently 
designed to overawe the French king into cooperation.'*? 

Not all the numbers are of this order. Plausible figures are associated 
with places of less significance than the major cities of Khurāsān. Ibn 
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al-Athir’s estimate of ‘more than 40,000’ for the dead at Qazwin in 1221!° 
inspires greater confidence than the usual numbers (or, for that matter, the 
dark hints thrown out by Hamd-Allah Mustawfi a century later). So too do 
the total of 70,000 corpses allegedly buried following the capture of 
Sabzawār,'** and the same figure, expressly said to have comprised both the 
inhabitants and refugees from outside, for those who perished at the fall of 
Nasā.'* Our few figures for the towns further west, assailed by the forces 
of Chormaghun and Baiju during what has been characterized as a period 
of ‘raids, small invasions, diplomatic pressure, and complete inactivity,'© 
are still lower. At Is‘ird in 628/1231 the number slain is given in two inde- 
pendent sources as ‘more than 15,000’ and as ‘20,000 or more.' In a raid on 
Diyar Bakr and Mayyafariqin in 650/1252-3 Mongol troops are said to 
have killed more than 20,000 people.'** When Baiju took Abulustayn in 
655/1257, those killed totalled about 7,000; this did not include the young 
men and girls, who were carried off into captivity.'? 

Insofar as numbers have come down to us from Hülegü's campaigns, 
most of them elicit confidence. The figure of almost 40,000 for those killed 
in Wasit is not unreasonable." Ibn Wasil's 50,000 for the survivors at Aleppo, 
and al-Dhahabrs assertion that a quarter of the inhabitants were massacred, 
have given rise to an estimate that 25,000 (out of a possible total population 
of 100,000) perished;”' the figure of more than 100,000 women and chil- 
dren sold as slaves as far afield as Lesser Armenia and the Frankish-held 
islands must be an exaggeration.'” As for Baghdad, Méngke’s Chinese envoy 
Changde, who reached Hülegü's headquarters in the very next year (1259), 
heard that the dead in the eastern part of the city numbered ‘several tens of 
thousands’ (the populace of the western, unfortified part had already been 
massacred).'? Only two decades or so later, Baydawi would claim that ‘the 
majority of the populatior had been slaughtered.” The figures of 1,800,000 
given by al-Dhahabi, and of 800,000 or so supplied by the fourteenth-century 
author of al-Hawadith al-jami'a and by Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, are almost 
certainly too high (for the more obviously inflated figure that Hülegü himself 
cited in a letter to the French king four years later, see above, p. 171), and 
need to be set against the evidence of the city's shrinkage and decline that 
went back some decades: even if we discount the scathing comments of Ibn 
Jubayr, who visited Baghdad in 580/1184, Yaqüt had observed in the 1220s 
that some western parts of the city were already isolated quarters. Yet we 
should bear in mind that the mortality figures were swollen by an epidemic 
among the survivors of the massacre." And just as during Mongol attacks 
in 635/1238, 643/1245 and 647/1249, the Caliphss city was inundated with 
refugees from elsewhere in Iraq, particularly, no doubt, since stories of 
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Baghdad' historic impregnability, which seem to have exercised even Hülegü 
(pp. 128-9), were widely trusted." 


After the slaughter: secondary depopulation 


Whatever the fate of conquered urban populations, the removal of forced 
levies to assist the Mongols in the capture of other strongholds was a further 
blow. From the remarks of contemporary observers, who describe these 
conscripts as nothing more than human shields for the Mongol troops and 
hence equally likely to be slaughtered by the enemy or, if they fought half- 


heartedly, by their new masters, "? 


itis doubtful whether many of them ever 
returned home. Skilled personnel, too, were regularly transported from their 
homeland, whether exempted from a general massacre or simply picked out 
from the bulk of a city’s inhabitants whose lives had been spared. Juwayni 
tells us that the artisans carried off from Samarqand in 617/1220 numbered 
30,000, and confirms that artisans were removed from Khwarazm and from 
Nishapür,"? while Sayfi claims that a thousand households of weavers were 
conveyed from Herat to Beshbaligh.'^ These, and the many others who 
suffered a similar fate (see below, pp. 225-6), were the Muslim counterparts 
of the Europeans whom the Mongols abducted during their devastation of 
Hungary and Poland in 1241-2 and whose whereabouts the Franciscan 
William of Rubruck discovered when he visited Mongolia in 1254: a Parisian 
goldsmith, for example, who had constructed an intricate silver fountain for 
dispensing various beverages at Móngkes court, and a corps of German 
silver miners from Transylvania.'*! 

We have relatively sparse information concerning the exodus of refugees 
from lands conquered or threatened by the Mongols. Juzjani tells us that 
when Chinggis Khans forces were operating in present-day Afghanistan 
many from Khuràsàn and Ghür abandoned their homeland, moving first 
into Sind and then onwards into the Punjab.'? But there was probably a still 
greater movement from Iraq and the Jazira westwards into the Mamlük 
dominions.'> It is easier to identify members of the elite than to ascertain 
the incidence of mass migration. We know that it occurred, however, even 
though reliable figures are elusive and exaggeration is rife, as when Bar 
Hebraeus assures us that the entire population of Syria fled to Aleppo 
(presumably from the northernmost regions, in 1259). Egypt was one 
haven that beckoned to those who sought to escape the conquerors. Using 
the material in two fifteenth-century Mamlük biographical dictionaries, 
Professor Carl Petry has identified, among the population of Cairo, scholars 
(‘ulama) whose nisbas were derived from all the main centres of Persian 
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civilization.'^ Syria and Palestine were another source of immigrants, among 
them the historian Ibn Shaddad."* In the year of his arrival, 658/1260, we 
even encounter local chiefs in far-off Sistan trying to sail down the Indus in 
order to escape to Egypt by way of the Red Sea." The geographer Shams 
al-Din al-Dimashgi (d. 727/1327) tells us that by that same year the popula- 
tion of Cairo had swollen to one million as a result of immigration from Iraq, 
the Jazira and Syria.'** The figure would be more helpful if we knew how 
many inhabitants the city had in, say, 1220. But what is striking is the fact that 
by specifying this date al-Dimashqi may be excluding those who fled these 
regions at the time of Hülegü's invasion of Syria. 

No little uncertainty surrounds the question whether the conquerors 
deliberately converted agricultural land into pasturage for their livestock. 
According to Juwayni, the Qaghan Ogčdei reacted angrily to unrest in 
Khurasan by decreeing that the entire population of the province be anni- 
hilated and their homes flooded.'*? The order, though subsequently coun- 
termanded, is reminiscent of the destructive steps allegedly contemplated 
in northern China during his reign, with the aim of creating more extensive 
pastureland.!” Hamd-Allāh may refer to clearance of the agricultural popu- 
lation in the vicinity of Sujas and Suhraward, in ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam, when he 
speaks of both towns as ruined and shrunk to the size of villages and says 
that the hundred or more villages in the vicinity were mostly inhabited by 
Mongols. His statement, too, that Daraward, in Azerbaijan, had once been 
the name of a provincial town but was now merely that of a district in which 
a contingent of Mongols had their winter quarters (qishlaq), could hint at 
the same fate.”' 

Yet material of this kind is an inadeguate foundation on which to recon- 
struct a policy. The earliest - and indeed the only - evidence we have for 
that policy comes from Central Asia. In 1246 Plano Carpini came across 
‘innumerable ruined cities and demolished forts and many deserted towns’ 
as he passed north of the Aral Sea and the Sir-daryà; the towns of Tanikint 
(Yangikent),'Barchin (Barchinlighkent) and'Ornas (variant reading Orpar, 
i.e. Utrār) are mentioned in the next line.'?? Carpini himself tells us that 
Yangikent and Barchinlighkent lay in the path of Batu's advance towards 
the Qipchaq steppe (i.e. c. 1236) and that although Barchinlighkent put up 
resistance, Yangikent at least surrendered promptly.? It is possible that 
Carpini confused these operations, mentioned by no Muslim source, with 
Chinggis Khans expedition (although on that occasion Barchinlighkent 
surrendered). Crossing the plains south of Lake Balkhash in 1253, Rubruck 
observed that most of the large towns there had been destroyed to create 
pasturage.'”* But we have no reason to link this to the seven-year campaign. 
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Conceivably it formed part of the preparations for Hülegü's expedition, 
which coincided with Rubruck’s outward journey and entailed the reserva- 
tion of extensive pastureland along his entire route between Qaraqorum 
and the Oxus.'” 


Economic malaise and cultural decline 


There can be little doubt that the advent of Chinggis Khan brought 
economic dislocation to Western Asia. To what extent cultivated land was 
devastated, and how long it remained so, is unclear. But on the Iranian 
plateau, where agriculture was so dependent on underground irrigation 
channels (qanáts) that required regular maintenance, the damage may have 
been more protracted. Even where the invaders did not directly damage 
these systems, the slaughter of peasants, or more probably their flight, meant 
that the untended channels would have fallen into disrepair, as at Herat." 
Commerce and crafts will inevitably have suffered, but doubtless for a 
shorter period, given the Mongols interest in both. Ibn al-Labbād was told 
that merchants from many localities had sought shelter in Nīshāpūr, and Ibn 
al-Athīr makes a point of mentioning that merchants visiting Khurāsān from 
other regions were killed during the Mongol campaigns there." The attacks 
also affected trade indirectly, though for how long is not always clear. Ibn 
al-Athir learned that the export of sable, squirrel and beaver furs from the 
Qipchaq territories (no doubt from Südàq in the Crimea, which he describes 
as the port of the Qipchaq and which the invaders took in c. 620/1223) was 
briefly interrupted by the Mongol campaigns.”* The production of dated 
lustre pottery of fine quality at Kashàn appears to have ceased between 
619/1222 and 660/1262, perhaps partly in response to a collapse in the 
market, and revived in the early years of the Ilkhanate.'? There was also a 
large-scale westward emigration of metalworkers from Khurasan in the 
1220s.” But much will have depended on the date and circumstances of a 
city’s conquest. Mosul, seat of the pliant Badr al-Din Lulu; was not subject to 
a siege and violent capture until 1262, after his sons revolt, and continued to 
flourish under Hülegü, now ruler of Iraq, as a centre of silk production." 
The impact of the invasions on intellectual and spiritual life is also hard 
to gauge. During Chinggis Khan's invasion, the Mongols’ unwelcome atten- 
tions extended to prestigious buildings, including those charged with a reli- 
gious significance. The chief mosques at Qazwin, Rayy and Hamadan were 
burned down.” At Merv, the mausoleum of the Great Saljuq Sultan Sanjar, 
which the Mongols had ransacked in search of precious objects, suffered a 
similar fate, while at Tus the shrine containing the bones of the Eighth 
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Imam 'Ali al-Ridà and of the ' Abbasid Caliph Hārūn al-Rashid was demol- 
ished.?? As far as we can tell, religious buildings suffered only looting 
during Hülegü's invasion of Syria, apart from those at Aleppo, where the 
great mosque was set on fire by his Armenian auxiliaries and the flames 
spread to neighbouring quarters and consumed a madrasa.™ In Syria, at 
least, the damage would shortly be made good by the Mamluk Sultan 
Ваубагѕ.2% 

Writing a few decades after the initial onslaught, Juwaynī observed that 
colleges had been destroyed and that ‘the surface of the earth in general; 
and Khurasan in particular, were now bereft of men of learning and letters, 
who had perished in the invasion.” From the context, the reader is evidently 
expected to blame this situation on Chinggis Khans campaigns, but the 
nature of the link remains unclear. Yaqüt's lament on the fate of Merv hints 
darkly at the obliteration of illustrious buildings and the absence of 
scholars." He heard that the Mongols had burned down the library at 
Sāwa, reputedly the largest in the world.” But the contents of libraries did 
not necessarily go up in flames: Christian manuscripts were removed as 
loot from Erzurum, and Nasir al-Din Tüsi transferred many books from 
Baghdad, Mosul, Wasit, Basra, Syria and the Jazira to Maragha.”” Scholars 
may indeed have perished in the widespread slaughter of Muslim popula- 
tions. Over a century later, Ibn Battütas amanuensis Ibn Juzayy was told 
that 24,000 scholars had died in the course of the Mongol invasion of 
Iraq;?? and Juwayni's comment that it was necessary to seek learning in the 
belly of the earth, since that was where the learned were located,?'! suggests 
a heavy casualty rate among this class. But it is worth noticing that he also 
singles out the harmful effects on Samarqand of successive levies of young 
men to take part in Mongol operations elsewhere.?? Possibly his complaint 
is that they were being drawn into administrative service to the conquerors 
at an age when they should have been acquiring knowledge and spiritual 
insight: this was his own lot, through having been employed in the finance 
office (dīwān) since the age of twenty?? Juwayni also remarked that 
Muslims had travelled far beyond the horizons of Islam and established 
schools where the learned taught the faith;?^ but most of these journeys 
represented involuntary deportations. 


Efforts at reconstruction 


Recovery was patchy. Even Ibn al-Athir - writing, it Should be remembered, 
prior to 630/1232-3 - heard that Transoxiana had begun to recover once 
Mongol rule became established; while in Khwarazm, where Gurganj, as 
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Yaqut testifies, had been totally destroyed and little trace remained,” the 
conquerors had already built a new city (known to the Mongols as Urgench) 
close to the site of the old capital. There was thus a stark contrast with 
Khurasan, which remained a ruined no man’s land since Muslims were 
afraid to take up residence there again.” A generation later, Juwayni too 
believed that Transoxiana had virtually recovered its original level of pros- 
perity, and draws a similar comparison with Khurasan and ‘Iraq-i “Ajam, 
which had been several times subjected, he says, to pillage and massacre.” 
The difference is explicable on the grounds that Chinggis Khan had decided 
to incorporate Transoxiana in his empire (above, p. 75) but that, if he ever 
contemplated doing so in the case of Khurāsān, the revolt of its cities in 
1221 (pp. 158-9) had led him to change his mind. 

We need to treat with caution the testimony of Yelü Chucai in his Xi you 
lu, since although he describes Samarqand, plausibly enough, as wealthy 
and populous, he also speaks of the prosperity of Balkh, which was certainly 
then in ruins.?? But Changchun, visiting Transoxiana as early as 1222, 
provides strikingly early evidence of efforts at rehabilitation when he 
reports that Chinese, Kitans and Tangut were being called upon to assist 
with agrarian tasks in the Samarqand region, though how many and to 
what extent they were soldiers rather than colonists deliberately imported 
for the purpose, we cannot tell.?? Changde, passing through Central Asia in 
1259, noticed Chinese among the inhabitants of Almaligh, and described 
Samarqand as very large and populous.”' Carpini heard that the Mongols 
had populated Yangikent with new inhabitants.” 

Where some limited recovery occurred in Khurāsān in the years imme- 
diately following the Mongol invasion, it was the work of the local urban 
elements ('ayyārān), as at Herat, for example, which had been virtually a 
ghost city in 1222? But in time the Mongols themselves endeavoured to 
redress the ill effects of their campaigns. In the late 1230s Ogédei issued 
orders for the return to Herat of two groups of silk weavers. As a result of 
all these efforts, the census in 1240 revealed a population of 6,900.” 
Accompanying the invading Mongols in 654/1256, Juwayni obtained 
Hülegü's permission to restore Khabüshàn, which he found still derelict 
and in ruins from the earlier Mongol attack, its buildings deserted, its 
underground channels (kārīzhā) devoid of water; the only walls standing 
were those of the Friday mosque.?" In Rashid al-Din5 day Kitan (or possibly 
Chinese) cultivators were to be found in Merv and Tabrīz, and a significant 
group was installed at Khüy (Khoy) in western Iran, where the fair-skinned 
good looks of their descendants would attract comment from Hamd-Allah 
Mustawfi towards the mid-fourteenth century;* we are not told when they 
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had arrived. Here in western Iran there is more evidence of speedy recovery. 
Yāgūt (d. 626/1229) heard that Ardabīl had already returned to its previous 
condition (prior to the sack) or better.” Kirakos says that Ganja remained 
desolate for a mere four years before instructions were given that it be 
rebuilt (apart from the walls); while the Mongols ordered the reconstruc- 
tion of Erzurum (Karin; Theodosiopolis) as early as c. 1244. Kirakos 
mentions the rebuilding of Rayy and Isfahān at a date that the context 
suggests was prior to 1241." But the partial restoration of Qum may have 
been deferred until the end of the century.?* 

Some of the restoration was due to personal acts of patronage by 
members of the imperial dynasty. Toluis widow, Sorqaqtani Beki, donated 
1,000 silver ingots (bālish) for the construction of the Madrasa-yi khàni 
(Khans College) at Bukhārā, ordering villages to be purchased for 
its endowment and the teachers and students provided with accommo- 
dation.”” Other initiatives were the work of the civil administrators - 
representatives of the sedentary or semi-sedentary societies in the Far East 
who had been reduced by the Mongols early in Chinggis Khans era. In 
Bukhara, some progress was made by Chinggis Khans first nominee as 
governor, the Kitan "Tusha (Yelü Ahai; see p. 108), though it was Mahmüd 
Yalavach, acting on behalf of the Qaghan Ogédei, who was responsible 
for its recovery in earnest.” Even in Khuràsan, officially sponsored improve- 
ment occurred, as at Tis, which had lain in ruins until Ogédei’s governor, 
the Uighur bureaucrat K6rgiiz, took steps to redress the situation in 
c. 637/1239.?*! According to Sayfi, Ógódei himself, nominating ‘Izz al-Din as 
governor of Herat in the mid-1230s, expressly ordered him to take measures 
for the recovery of the city and its region.” In c. 1247 Arghun Aqa gave 
orders for rebuilding in both Merv and Tüs.?? But such efforts at repopula- 
tion were sometimes long delayed. Nishapür had to wait until it was restored 
by Wajih al-Din Zangi Faryümadi, the wazir of Khurāsān, in 669/1271,?* 
and Ibn al-Fuwati says that when, on the instructions of Nasir al-Din Tüsi 
(most probably in the early 1270s), 500 households were brought back to 
Marāgha from centres as distant as Irbil and Mosul, forty years had passed 
since their emigration.” 

What distinguished Hülegü’s campaigns most sharply from his grand- 
father’s seven-year expedition, or the campaigns of the intervening decades, 
was not an absence of massacre and devastation but the speed with which 
measures of reconstruction were implemented. The Mongols occupation of 
Syria and Palestine in 658/1260 was of course ephemeral; but Iraq, which 
remained under their rule, offers grounds for a more realistic comparison 
with Chinggis Khans operations. Most of the holy places in Baghdad, 
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including the caliphal mosque, the shrine of Misa al-Jawad and the tombs 
at Rusafa had been set on fire at its fall, but on 14 Safar 656/20 February 
1258, the very day of al-Musta‘sim’s death, ‘Imad al-Din ‘Umar Qazwini 
was appointed as deputy to the noyan Qarabuqa, and began restoring the 
two first-named buildings. Two noyans also undertook reconstruction, so 
that dead animals were cleared from the roads and bazaars were 
re-established.?*Tbn al-Fuwati mentions that the magnificent Mustansiriyya 
college reopened in the very next year, and praises ‘Imad al-Din “Umar 
(who died as early as 661/1263) for his rebuilding of mosques and madrasas 
and the repair of shrines and ribāts (hospices).””” Al-Hawādith al-jāmi'a 
lists the officials whom the wazir Ibn al-‘Alqami and others appointed to 
supervise reconstruction in other cities of Iraq.?* But both Ibn al-Fuwati 
and Wassaf ascribe much of the recovery to the historian Juwayni himself, 
as governor of the province during the following years: he oversaw the exca- 
vation of a canal linking Najaf and Küfa, the rebuilding of a number of 
religious edifices (even Shī'ī ones), the repair of Baghdad's water system 
and the construction of bridges.?? After 1258 Muslims from the Mamlük 
empire continued to visit Baghdad to study, and Michal Biran has demon- 
strated that libraries there still flourished.?? Marianna Simpson shows that 
the city had given birth to the Persian art of manuscript painting by the 
1290s, a whole decade before Rashid al-Din established ateliers near 
Tabrīz.”*! Juwaynīs brother Shams al-Din also receives credit for many 
rebuilding projects in Iran.” 

How effective or widespread were the efforts at rehabilitation? Hamd- 
Allah Mustawfi tells us that Rayy had lain in ruins since the Mongol inva- 
sion (yielding place to Waramin as an administrative centre), though the 
work of reconstruction was begun on Ghazans orders.?^? The fifty or so 
villages dependent on Sarjahan, in ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam, are said to have been 
destroyed by the invaders.”** But more frequently Hamd-Allah describes 
some town as ruined, without specifying whether this dated from the 
conquest or hinting at any alternative cause: Hulwan, for instance; most of 
Qum; Baylaqan; Turshiz, in Sistan; Merv; and Kabtid-jama,in Mazandaran. 
He repeatedly draws attention to a sharp reduction in a region’s revenues 
(presumably the kharaj): of ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam, from 25,200,000 dinars in Saljug 
times to 350,000 in his own day; of Gushtasfi, in Maghan, from 1,000,000 
to 118,500; of Rüm, from over 15,000,000 under the Saljuqs to 3,300,000; of 
Akhlat, from nearly 2,000,000 to 390,000; of the Jazira province, centred on 
Mosul, from 10,000,000 in Lu'lu’s era down to 1,925,000; of Kurdistan, from 
almost 2,000,000 to 201,500; and of Khüzistàn, from over 3,000,000 in the 
‘Abbasid era to 325,000." 5 Hamd-Allah is careful to express the former 
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sums in current values; but even assuming that he is scrupulously comparing 
areas of similar extent in each case, we cannot know how far the fall reflects 
the destructiveness of the conquest rather than later maladministration, or 
how far it stems from the prioritization of commercial revenues over agri- 
cultural tax (kharaj; below, p. 207). But that the decline in revenues was 
much lower in Kirman,”” which avoided invasion and was ruled indirectly, 
suggests we should blame the circumstances of the conquest. 


ж ж * 


It seems appropriate to conclude by asking whether the conduct of Mongol 
forces during these decades differed appreciably from that of earlier armies, 
whether infidel or Muslim. We might cite the atrocities of the crusaders in 
Jerusalem in 1099 (where by c. 1200 received wisdom was that 70,000 or so 
Muslims had been killed); the actions of the Qara-Khitai forces in Balasaghiin 
in 1209; the Khwarazmshah Muhammad’ treatment of Samarqand in 
c. 609/1212-13; and the excesses that the army of his father Tekish committed 
in Persian Iraq in the 1190s and which, according to the near-contemporary 
author Rawandi, surpassed those of the Georgians, the Qara-Khitai and the 
Franks.” Nishaptr doubtless fared worse than at the hands of the Ghuzz in 
549/1154—5; but did the towns of eastern Iran receive more savage treatment 
than the vengeful Ghurid ruler "Alā al-Dīn Husayn (Jahānsūz, ‘the World- 
Burner) had visited upon Ghazna in c. 544/1150? 

In the context of Mongol massacres, admittedly, there are many towns 
for which the sources provide only skeletal information. But the more 
detailed evidence we have suggests that in Iran, northern Mesopotamia, 
Anatolia and Syria-Palestine the conquerors reacted in a more rational 
manner to resistance than has often been supposed; they appear even to 
have recognized a gradation of offences on the part of their enemies. And 
in Iran, Iraq and Anatolia, after intervals that admittedly varied, we see 
them taking measures to bring about recovery. What set the Mongols apart 
from other conquering armies of the era was not, in all likelihood, blind 
antipathy towards urban civilization. Rather, it was a far greater rate of 
success in reducing a large number of strongpoints, within a much shorter 
interval than their precursors or contemporaries, and the ruthless efficiency 
with which they crushed opponents or made use of those they spared.”' 
The destruction was less a function of ideology or the nomadic mindset 
than of unprecedented striking power. 

A further caveat is necessary. Whatever verdict be entered on the destruc- 
tion perpetrated by the Mongols during the period from Chinggis Khans 
expedition to that of Hülegü, it would be wrong to ascribe the desolation of 
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Islamic lands exclusively to the campaigns of conquest. The inter-Mongol 
warfare following the fragmentation of the empire after 1260 inflicted 
considerable damage. Even the migration of fresh nomadic elements into 
sedentary areas was not confined to the decades of expansion, but occurred 
in some measure in tandem with the hostilities among, and within, the rival 
khanates that emerged following Móngke's death. To these successor-states 
we must next turn. 


THE ERA OF INTER-MONGOL WARFARE 


The four uluses: construct and reality 


The conflict between Qubilai and Arigh Bóke in the Far East in 1260-4, 
combined with the outbreak of war between Hülegü and Berke in the 
Caucasus in the winter of 1261-2, had momentous consequences. The 
Mongol empire fragmented into a number of virtually independent states, 
each a considerable power in its own right. They are usually listed as follows: 
(1) the dominions of the 'Great Khan' (qaghan) in China and Mongolia 
proper, known within China as the Yuan empire; (2) the IIkhanate in Iran, 
Iraq and Anatolia; (3) the ulus of Chaghadai in Central Asia; and (4) the 
ulus of Jochi in the western steppes, sometimes called the ulus of Batu or of 
Berke (and still often termed by historians the ‘Golden Horde’). The 
conquered Muslims of the empire were now divided among these states. In 
the first, they represented only a small minority of the subject population; in 
the second and third, a majority; and in the fourth, at the very least a large 
and burgeoning minority. 

To speak of four khanates, however, is to ignore the other polities termed 
ulus in our sources,’ notably the ‘left wing’ of the Jochid realm, the so-called 
Blue (or, in some sources, White) Horde in western Siberia, presided over 
by the line of Batu’s brother Orda (see p. 105); Rashid al-Din tells us that 
although its khans headed their every command (yarligh) with the name of 
Batu’s successor, they nevertheless enjoyed complete autonomy and did not 
attend his court.” The conventional taxonomy discounts also the extensive 
domain of Qaidu (d. 702/1303) and his son and successor Chapar, which 
for over forty years incorporated the Chaghadayid ulus (p. 150).* We 
occasionally encounter the phrase ‘the ulus of Qaidu and Dw 4; as if they 
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ruled jointly over a single state; and this usage is also reflected, anachronis- 
tically, in Western European writings.* A further anomaly was the existence 
of the independent Negiideri Mongols or ‘Qaraunas, former Jochid contin- 
gents who had escaped slaughter at Hülegü's hands in c. 1261, had coalesced 
in present-day Afghanistan under the local Jochid commander Negiider, 
and dominated the borderlands between India, Transoxiana and Iran (see 
p. 148).° Until the Negiideris’ subjection by the Central Asian Mongols in 
the 1290s, and even in some measure thereafter, this territory was no man’s 
land. Marco Polo describes Negiider as making war on ‘all the Tartars who 
dwell round about his kingdom?‘ 

On occasions, moreover, one of the ‘four khanates splintered. For the last 
decade of the thirteenth century the western Jochid lands were effectively 
divided between the khan Togtoa (690—712/1291-1312), who ruled east of 
the Dnieper, and his distant cousin and rival, Noghai, whose sway extended 
from the Dnieper to the Danube; their conflict ended only with Noghai’s 
defeat and death in 699/1299.’ In the 1340s the ulus of Chaghadai fractured 
permanently into a western half, centred on urban Transoxiana, and an 
eastern half, known as Mughalistan (‘Mongol territory’) and characterized 
by nomadic culture. Arguably, the Ikhanate had likewise split into two rival 
states in 737/1336 with the election of Togha (or Taghai) Temür in Khurāsān.® 

Insofar as it corresponds to reality, the quadripartite division of the 
Chinggisid dominions belongs more comfortably in the fourteenth century. 
This was how Ibn Fadl-Allàh al-* Umari, for instance, saw the Mongol world 
in c. 1338? The concept would have a long life, into and beyond the Timurid 
era. The history of the Chinggisids at one time attributed to Temür's 
grandson Ulugh Beg (d. 853/1449), and utilized by Khwand-Amir in the 
sixteenth century, bore the title Tarikh-i arba'a ulüs-i chingizi (“History of 
the Four Chinggisid Uluses).? A hundred years after Ulugh Beg, Mirza 
Haydar Dughlat could write as if the four major khanates originated with 
Chinggis Khans own conferment of large appanages on his four sons by his 
chief wife. But the political map that emerged from the events of the early 
1260s bore only a limited relation to the system that had evolved out of the 
conqueror' distribution of lands. Any apparent parallel amounts to no 
more than coincidence." 


The qaghan and Mongol unity 


Had the break-up of the empire occurred by design, historians would no 
doubt have viewed it as a rational development." By 1260 Mongol expansion 
had virtually reached the limits of the steppe. The distances between the 
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constituent parts of the empire, moreover, were enormous; it was hardly 
practicable to dominate them from the old centre at Oaragorum, still less 
from Qubilais summer capital in the Mongolian-Chinese borderlands, 
Kaiping (renamed Shangdu and better known as Xanadu’), or his winter 
residence in Khanbaligh (Dadu, founded between 1266 and 1275 close to the 
former Jin capital of Zhongdu). But from 1259 until 1304 there was no 
longer a qaghan who commanded universal recognition throughout the 
Mongol dominions, and Hülegü’s successors were the only Chinggisids 
consistently to acknowledge Qubilai and his line. The qaghans continued to 
despatch to Iran a patent of authority on the accession of each Ilkhan, with 
the possible exceptions of Tegüder Ahmad (r. 681-3/1282-4), of whose elec- 
tion Oubilai may have disapproved,'* and of Baidu, whose reign (694/1295) 
was too brief. It has been suggested that the reigns of Gaikhatu and Baidu 
witnessed a loosening of the ties of overlordship, since although both 
monarchs struck coins in the qaghan's name (apart from certain of Gaikhatu's 
issues) they ceased to employ the title II-khan.'^ The removal of the qaghan's 
name and title from the coinage soon after Ghazan’s conversion to Islam and 
his enthronement (and a matter of months after Qubilai’s death) did not 
imply any formal breach with the Yuan.'* On the contrary: regular diplo- 
matic contacts and cultural exchanges (see chapter 8) bespeak a relationship 
between trusted allies, and the qaghans were still conferring exalted titles on 
certain of the Ilkhan’s chief ministers as late as Abü Sa'id's reign." This 
allows us to speak of a “Toluid axis’ spanning the Asian continent throughout 
the period down to the 1330s. 

Two other expressions of dynastic unity had disappeared soon after 
1260. One was the presence within a region of troops owing allegiance to 
different branches of the imperial family. The other was the possession by 
the khan and princes of one ulus of rights, property and personnel within 
the territory of another, as such enclaves inevitably became a target for 
rulers determined to deprive their rivals of valuable assets and appropriate 
them for their own purposes.'* We saw earlier how Hülegü’s assault on the 
Jochid forces in Iran, followed a few years later by the absorption of Tegüder's 
Chaghadayid contingent, terminated the existence of such discrete military 
forces in the Ilkhanate; how Jochid pasturelands and revenues in Iran passed 
into Ilkhanid possession; and how Alughu massacred Berke’s dependants in 
Bukhara (pp. 142-3, 148-9). According to al-‘Umari, Abagha destroyed 
workshops in Tabriz that belonged to Berke.” When he turned against the 
qaghan, Baraq in turn seized the dependants of Qubilai and Abagha in his 
territory and appropriated their possessions.” Late in 666/in the spring or 
summer of 1268, prior to his invasion of Khurāsān, Baraq despatched 
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Mas'üd Beg to the Ilkhans court for the purpose of espionage, but with the 
ostensible mission of conducting an audit of the personal property (inchii) 
of Baraq and Qaidu in Iran;”! what became of this property following Baraq’s 
attack and defeat, we never learn. 

The overall result of these changes was the transition from the ulus to the 
more self-contained khanate, through a consolidation and concentration of 
resources in the hands of regional khans. On balance, the shift favoured 
those who ruled over a great many wealthy towns and cities, at the expense 
of those whose territories for the most part comprised steppe. Princes in 
Central or Western Asia were still technically entitled to the revenues of 
certain districts in China, and the Ilkhans, as dutiful subordinates, continued 
to receive their share, at intervals, down into the fourteenth century.” In 
relation to other, ‘rebel’ Mongol rulers, Qubilai tried to use the rights that 
they held within his dominions as leverage, to secure their acquiescence in 
his sovereignty. Marco Polo could perhaps be forgiven for blaming the 
conflict between Qubilai and Qaidu on the Qaghan’s refusal to send Qaidu 
what was his due from China;” but it has to be said that here the policy was 
completely ineffective. 

The attitude of the khans of the Golden Horde towards the Qaghan 
shifted. Having backed Arigh Bóke in the civil war of 1260-4, Berke withheld 
recognition from Qubilai following the latter's victory. His successor Mengü 
Temür (r. 665-79/1267-80) aligned himself with Qaidu.^ In 1275, when 
Qubilais son Nomoghan was arrested in Central Asia by a group of mutinous 
princes in his army, he was packed off as a prisoner to Mengü Temür. Qonichi, 
the ruler of Ordas ulus, likewise supported Qaidu. The unwillingness of the 
Jochids for some decades to collaborate with the Qaghan as they had done in 
Méngke’s reign may have been as crucial in undermining Qubilai’s efforts to 
extend his control over Central Asia as were his preoccupations in the Far 
East. But in 1283 Mengü Temürs brother and successor Töde Mengü 
(r. 680—6/1281—7), in consultation with Qonichi, released Nomoghan, 
sending him back to the Qaghan and acknowledging Qubilai’s supremacy; 
the prince rejoined his father in Khanbaligh in March 1284.” Any rapproche- 
ment at this juncture may have been merely temporary, since the Yuan shi 
indicates that friendship was not restored until the reign of Qubilai’s grandson, 
the Qaghan Temiir (1294-1307).”° According to Rashid al-Din, a niece of 
Qubilai named Kelmish Aqa, who was married to a leading Jochid noyan and 
was the grandmother or mother-in-law (or both?) of Mengii Temiir’s son, the 
khan Togto’a (r. 690-712/1291-1312), was influential in restoring good 
relations with the Toluids." Toqto'a may also have been drawn into closer 
relations with Khanbaligh by the predicament of his ally Bayan, Oonichis son 
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and successor, whose rival for the throne of Ordas ulus was supported by 
Qaidu and Du'a. In 702/1303 Bayan sent envoys both to the Qaghan Temür 
and to the Ilkhan Ghazan to propose a grand coalition against the Central 
Asian Mongols, who in turn strove to prevent a junction between the forces 
of the Jochids and the Qaghan.? 

In 1304 Du'a persuaded Chapar to propose a general reconciliation 
within the Mongol world and to acknowledge the authority of the Qaghan 
Temür. Chapar's approach met with a prompt and positive response, and 
the Ilkhan Óljeitü received an embassy from Temür, accompanied by envoys 
from Chapar, Du'a, Toqto'a, Ordas ulus and other princes, and announcing 
the establishment of peace.? But the new-found harmony rapidly dissolved, 
as we shall see, and no general peace was ever achieved again; even regional 
peace agreements tended to be short-lived. In 709/1309, following a succes- 
sion struggle, the Chaghadayids renewed their submission to the qaghan.?? 
Yet an exchange in 713/1313 between representatives of the Chaghadayid 
khan Esen Buqa and one of the qaghans frontier commanders illustrates 
the self-confidence bred in the Chaghadayids officers by decades of resist- 
ance to the Yuan and by their dynasty’s role in destroying Chapar’s realm. 
The qaghan’s general reacted violently to the use of the term yarligh by Esen 
Bugas envoys to denote their master’s orders; it could apply, he shouted, to 
no order but the qaghan’s own; the princes’ orders were styled linkaji (Ch. 
lingzhi). ‘For us; the envoys retorted, ‘Esen Buga stands in the gaghans 
place?! Clearly the relationship between the qaghan and regional khans 
could not be expected to revert to where it had stood in 1259. This alterca- 
tion heralded a decade-long war between the Chaghadayids and the Yuan, 
and on occasion also with their Ilkhanid allies. It was not until 723/1323 
that Esen Bugas successor Kópek (c. 720-6/c. 1320-6) finally made peace 
with the qaghan and recognized his nominal authority.” 

Professor Kim has argued that the empire continued to be viewed as a 
unity even after 1260 and that the constituent khanates were not regarded, 
and did not see themselves, as independent.” The Chinggisids indeed 
retained — or affected to retain - an undiminished sense of their common 
ancestry and political heritage. But whereas the two Toluid regimes observed 
consistently amicable relations, the attitude of the other regional khans 
ranged from outright opposition to the qaghan to a merely nominal recog- 
nition of his seniority. In the late 1330s al-‘Umari, embarking on his account 
of the qaghans territories, felt obliged to emphasize that the dominions of 
his kinsmen lay outside his authority. He likened the qaghan’s position to 
that of a caliph, and commented that if confronted by any important matter 
they informed him but did not require his sanction.** 
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The ‘Middle Empire’ 


It is worth pausing to reflect in particular on the situation and distinctive 
role of the Central Asian Mongol polity. Lying at the heart of the Mongol 
world, Chaghadais ulus came to be known as Dumdadu mongghol ulus, ‘the 
Middle Mongolian people/state, a designation that Western European 
observers had perhaps picked up when they christened it the Medium 
Imperium (sometimes corrupted to the incongruous Imperium Medorum, 
‘the Empire of the Medes’). Following the emergence of the Ilkhanate after 
1260, the Chaghadayid state was potentially the greatest source of disrup- 
tion, since it was now almost totally deprived of access to outside frontiers 
with non-Mongol powers.* In his account of the quriltai convened by Qaidu 
in 1269, Rashid al-Din makes the khan Baraq refer bitterly to ‘this shrunken 
ulus (hamīn mukhtasar ūlūs) and complain that it was both hemmed in by 
the more extensive lands of his kinsmen and under Qaidu’s thumb; by these 
means he secured Qaidu's support for his bid to expand into IIkhanid terri- 
tory." Over forty years later, we find Baraqs grandson, the khan Esen Buqa, 
apprehensive of being crushed between the Yuan and Ilkhanid forces and 
considering a pre-emptive attack on Ilkhanid Khurasan as his only recourse.?? 

The language of our sources suggests that internally, moreover, 
Chaghadais ulus was the least stable and the most volatile. Significantly, 
both Alughu, in the early 1260s, and Du'a, two decades later, are described 
as gathering together the armies of Chaghadai.? We should imagine 
Central Asia as a veritable reservoir of footloose princes and their followers, 
alert for new confederates and richer spoils: they included the numerous 
posterity of both Chaghadai and Ogédei, together with some descendants 
of both Móngke and Arigh Boke and others belonging to the line of Chinggis 
Khans brother Jochi Qasar.^ In the wake of Barags failed invasion of 
Khurasan and his death in 670/1271, the ulus of Chaghadai went through a 
period of crisis, and several princes abandoned it to enter the service of 
Qubilai or the Ilkhan Abagha. Notable among the former group were 
Alughus sons Chübei and Qaban, who spent the rest of their lives fighting 
for the Yuan;*! those who joined Abagha included the former khan Mubarak 
Shah, a prince named Béjei and certain of Jochi Qasar’s descendants.” It 
must be significant that apart from Baba (below, pp. 201-2) no princes from 
the far less constricted Jochid territories are known to have taken refuge 
in the Ilkhanate (had they done so, Ilkhanid sources would assuredly have 
told us). 

The activities of Qaidu, who according to Wassaf fought as many as 
forty-one battles, whether with the qaghan’s forces or with others, and his 
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sponsorship of the Chaghadayid Du'a (c. 681-706/1282 or 3-1307), Baraqs 
son, who cooperated closely with him, introduced a more forward policy 
and the recovery of lost territory. But the state he had forged survived him 
by only a few years. His death and the succession of the weaker Chapar put 
an end to the alliance. In 705/1305, Du'a treacherously turned against Chapar 
in the name of his new overlord, the Qaghan Temür, inaugurating a war in 
Central Asia in which Du'a was supported by several Ogódeyid princes as 
well as by other members of Chaghadai’s line. The result was the dismem- 
berment of Oaidus ulus to the advantage of both the Chaghadayid khan and 
the Qaghan.“ A number of princes, headed by Qaidu’s son Sarban, migrated 
into IIkhanid Khurasan and sought refuge under the IIkhan Óljeitü. 

Du has a claim to be regarded as the second founder of the Chaghadayid 
state. From his death until c. 1340 the succession was monopolized by his sons 
and grandsons, apart from a distant kinsman, Naliqo’a (c. 707-8/c. 1308-9), 
possibly a grandson of Chaghadai himself, who was regarded as a usurper 
by the adherents of Du'as line and was soon overthrown by Du'as son Kópek. 
When Kópeks eldest surviving brother Esen Buqa was enthroned as khan 
(709-c. 720/1309-c. 1320), he united under his rule, in Wassaf’s words, ‘the 
greater part of the empires of Qaidu and Du'2; Talas, at one time Qaidu’s 
chief residence, was now Esen Buqas summer quarters."^^ Yet although Wassaf 
hails Esen Buqa’s accession as introducing a period of peace and repose in the 
ulus of Chaghadai,” fresh tensions arose. Already Chapar, seeking to retrieve 
his position, had been worsted by Du'as sons (708/1309) and had taken refuge 
in China, where Temür's successor Qaishan (reigned as Wuzong, 1307-11) 
granted him and his descendants land and an honorific title.^ Esen Buqa 
entrusted Kópek with an enormous territory in the west, namely Farghāna 
and Transoxiana, possibly in order to concentrate his own energies on the 
conflict with the qaghans forces.? But a distant cousin and ally, Naliqo'as 
great-nephew Yasaur, whose encampment (yurt) lay near Samarqand? and 
who no doubt resented Kópeks new-found authority in Transoxiana, 
quarrelled violently with him, and an armed struggle ensued before Yasa'ur 
abandoned Transoxiana for Khurasan in 716/1316 to throw himself on 
Oljeitii’s mercy.*! 

A glance at the frontier with Ordas ulus, to the north, brings home 
vividly how far the territory of these steppe polities shifted. The outcome of 
the early fourteenth-century civil war among Ordas progeny (above, 
pp. 185-6), which was still raging in 712/1313, is uncertain.?? But in 705/1305 
Chapar was able to make his headquarters in the vicinity of the Irtysh and 
the Altai;? the former region, at least, had at one time been the kernel of 
Ordas territory and may have been recently acquired. On the other hand, 
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Rashid al-Din had spoken of the territory of Talas and‘Old Sayram’ (formerly 
Isfijab) as belonging to Qaidu but adjacent to the realm of Ordas grandson 
Qonichi.^ By the middle decades of the fourteenth century the khans of 
Ordas line had extended their authority over Jand, Barchinlighkent, Sighnāg 
and Sawran;? Bayans son, the khan Sasi Buga, was buried in Sawrān in 
720/1320-1 and his grandson, Irazàn, in 745/1344-5 at Sighnàq, where the 
rulers of this branch were striking coins by 768/1366-7.°° This marked shift 
in the centre of gravity of the Blue Horde may have begun in the era of 
Chaghadayid weakness in the 1270s and have accelerated during the 
struggle between Chapar and Du'a in the early fourteenth century.” 


Inter-Mongol conflicts and the imperial enterprise 


The rivalries between Mongol powers effectively halted the growth of the 
empire in the west. Imperial expansion between 1229 and 1260 had focused 
the resources of the Chinggisids on the task of realizing the work begun by 
their revered ancestor - namely, bringing the known world into the yeke 
mongghol ulus. That period had not been free of tension, as is clear from the 
succession dispute of 1241-6 and, more conspicuously, that of 1250-1; but 
the more violent and more prolonged confrontations from 1260-1 onwards 
inaugurated a period of stasis. Berke’s invasion of Poland in 1259 and 
Hiilegii’s invasion of Syria and Palestine in 1259-60 marked the last major 
attacks on independent powers by forces representing the entire Chinggisid 
dynasty. The growth of Hiilegii’s fledgling Ilkhanate was effectively at an 
end following the defeats at Mamluk hands late in 1260. Of the invasions of 
Syria launched by the Ilkhans, in 1281, 1299, 1300 and 1303, the second 
alone was successful, when Ghazan inflicted a humiliating defeat on the 
Mamlük army and overran the country; but even then the Mongol forces 
withdrew after a matter of weeks. 

The Ilkhanid pasturelands south of the Caucasus were vulnerable to the 
Jochid forces; those of Khurasan (notably the meadows of Shabürghàn and 
the Badghis) and Mazandaran, to the Mongols of Central Asia. Not for 
nothing did Hülegü and his successors spend more time in both regions 
than in any other part of their dominions; and even when the Ilkhan in 
person was not in the east, his son or future successor tended to be stationed 
there as viceroy of Khurásàn and Mazandaràn? - Abagha on Hülegü's 
behalf, Arghun for the latter part of Abaghas reign and under his uncle 
Tegüder Ahmad, Ghazan from 683/1284 under Arghun and Gaikhatu, 
Óljeità throughout the reign of his brother Ghazan, and Óljeitü's son, the 
young Abū Sa'īd, for a few years prior to his accession. 
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Abaghas envoys at the Second Council of Lyons (1274), seeking Western 
cooperation against the Mamlūks, blamed his previous failure to move 
against Egypt on the fact that his empire was surrounded by the mightiest 
enemies.? Those enemies chose their moment with care. When Chaghadayid 
forces raided Fàrs in 700/1301, they were exploiting Ghazans absence on 
campaign in Syria.© In pursuit of their policy of containing the IIkhanate, 
the Mamlük Sultans were in frequent contact with the khans of the Golden 
Horde, and sometimes with Qaidu and the Chaghadayids also.*' On occa- 
sions the Ilkhans must have experienced the same sense of constriction as 
did the Chaghadayids. An informant from Transoxiana in 715/1315 told 
Öljeitü that Esen Buqa and Köpek, Özbeg of the Golden Horde and the 
Mamlūk Sultan al-Nāşir Muhammad b. Qalāwūn had formed a coalition 
against him, with a view to partitioning Iran among themselves; though in 
the event the man was denounced as a liar and a spy and imprisoned in 
Tabriz gaol.” 

Only in the Far East, under Qubilai, was the momentum of expansion 
maintained for a time against external powers. But apart from those princes 
who had entered the Qaghan’s service or those who, like the Ilkhans, main- 
tained cordial relations with him from a distance, the other Chinggisid lines 
had no share in these triumphs or the resulting access of fresh spoils. As the 
imperial dynasty turned in upon itself, conflict between the uluses over 
frontier territories threatened to absorb the energies that had hitherto been 
directed against unsubdued and defiant states. The external advances dried 
up that would have yielded new appanages for the next generation. Prior to 
1259, admittedly, not every prince had received an appanage; but thereafter 
the pool of grazing-lands, revenues and human capital dwindled in relation 
to the number of aspiring Chinggisids.? Princes and noyans, with their 
followers, might accordingly be readier to desert their khan for the prospect 
of greater rewards from one of his hostile neighbours, and in the act of 
doing so they sometimes perpetrated considerable damage as a parting 
shot. When relatively long-distance movements of this sort had occurred in 
the era of the unitary empire, it was in response to the decision of a quriltai 
and the qaghans fiat; now they were unpredictable and unregulated. 

Compounding the problems of warfare between different Mongol 
khanates, and of the curtailment of resources, were contests for the throne 
of one ulus or another, as a khan or his henchmen tried to confine the 
succession within the segmentary lineage of his immediate family while a 
rival party upheld the principle of seniority. The sources highlight discord 
of this sort within the Ilkhanate in 1282-4 (between uncle and nephew), 
within the ulus of Orda at the turn of the thirteenth century, over the 
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succession to Oaidu in 1303 (when his throne was claimed by a 
grandson or great-grandson of Güyüg), and within Chaghadais ulus in 
c. 707-8/c. 1308-9 (when Naliqo', a descendant of Būri, displaced Dv'as 
line).** In 1284 and 1295, Ilkhanid Iran, commonly viewed today as the 
most stable of the three westernmost Mongol states, was the scene of an 
armed struggle for the throne. 

Admittedly, the Chinggisids had not lost sight of the goal of world- 
conquest even after 1260. In the very context of Berke’s diplomatic exchanges 
with Sultan Baybars, a Mamluk author makes him deprecate the fact that 
Mongols were now falling to the swords of fellow Mongols and add - 
somewhat ingenuously - had we remained united, we could have conquered 
the world: Indeed, Anne Broadbridge adduces evidence that Berke viewed 
his ally Baybars as a subject ruler.‘ The Ilkhans, smarting from the reverse 
at ‘Ayn Jālūt and nursing the conviction that their Mamluk antagonists 
were nothing more than the Mongols runaway Qipchaq slaves, appear no 
less committed to expansion.” In a letter to Baybars in 667/1268 Abagha 
employed the traditional expressions il/el (‘peace’) for the Sultan’s submis- 
sion and yaghi (‘rebellion’) in the event that Baybars continued to reject 
Mongol imperial authority. Abagha also made the dubious statement that a 
quriltai of Chinggisid princes (‘all of us older and younger brothers’) had 
recognized the qaghan’s authority. This seemingly formed part of Ilkhanid 
diplomatic stock-in-trade. Abagha's envoys at Lyons in 1274 spoke of a 
recent peace (otherwise unrecorded) between the Ilkhan and his Mongol 
neighbours.? And his successor, Tegüder Ahmad, in his second letter 
requiring the submission of the Mamlük Qalawün in 682/1283, reinforced 
the message by alleging that the Mongol rulers were once more at peace.” 
Ghazan would make the same claim in a proclamation to the Mamlük mili- 
tary in Syria in 699/1299-1300.”! On these latter two occasions, a spurious 
Mongol consensus was being used as a covert threat that the Ilkhans were 
now free to turn against their external enemies. 

Peace proved, at best, ephemeral. In 699/1299-1300 an observer in 
Mamluk Egypt commented that all the monarchs in the east and the west 
alike were at war;” and the Mongol dominions were no exception. In a letter 
of 1305 to the French King Philip IV, Oljeitii hailed the reconciliation of 1304 
as laying to rest quarrels that had raged for forty-five years. He concluded 
with veiled threats against those who persisted in their hostility towards 
either the Mongols or the Franks, and the idea of Mongol world-rule was 
understandably muted.” His fellow Chinggisids, when making peace in the 
previous year, and Ozbeg, the khan of the Golden Horde, in relation to 
Western European monarchs during the 1330s, had fewer inhibitions about 
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using the rhetoric of world-domination.”* But during the decades following 
Móngkes death, that rhetoric more often than not had evoked an ideal to 
which Mongol princes could only pay lip-service. 


Jochid ambitions and Ilkhanid territory 


The khans of Jochi's line never relinquished their claims on the rich grazing- 
grounds in Azerbaijan and Arràn, which had been appropriated by Hülegü. 
Not that the Jochids were consistently aggressive. Rashid al-Din assures us 
that after Mengü Temür made peace with Abagha (doubtless in 669/1270, 
when he sent envoys to congratulate the Ilkhan on his victory over the 
Chaghadayid khan Baraq), there were no hostilities until 687/1288;^ he is 
mistaken, since we know from other sources of a large-scale attack in 
678/1279-80.” Again, the same author tells us that since the invasion of 
687/1288 peace had reigned down to the time that he wrote, though he 
ascribes it to the Jochids’ weakness and speaks of their friendship as merely 
an outward display;” and elsewhere, in any case, he reports yet another 
attack in 689/1290.”* Toqto’a sent envoys to make a truce with Gaikhatu in 
693/1294, but since they also made ‘all sorts of requests’ it is possible that 
the purpose was merely to renew Jochid demands for the return of territory 
south of the Caucasus.” On the other hand, Wassaf evidently regarded 
Gaikhatu’s reign as something of a watershed, since he associates it with a 
resumption of diplomatic contacts between the two powers.” The lack of 
incursions south of the Caucasus and the absence of any recorded embas- 
sies from Toqto’a to the Mamlük Sultan prior to 1304*' are perhaps due to 
the conflict with Noghai and hence a need to avoid provoking the Ilkhan. 
During the latter stages of the struggle, both sides courted Ghazan, but - so 
Rashid al-Din smugly informs us - the Ilkhan nevertheless resolutely 
refrained from intervening for his own advantage." A Mamlük author 
claims that Toqto'a had made peace with Ghazan,? presumably to cover his 
flank. 

Charles Halperin argued vigorously that conquests beyond the Caucasus 
were the primary concern of the khans of the Golden Horde, far outstrip- 
ping, that is, the attractions of the economically less desirable Rus' princi- 
palities.** If anything, Jochid diplomacy and military activity would grow 
more menacing in the fourteenth century. Toqtoa reiterated the habitual 
Jochid demands in 702/1302-3, and they were revived on Ozbeg’s accession 
in 712/1312.* The latter would personally head two major incursions into 
Azerbaijan, in 719/1319, during Abt Sa‘id’s minority, and in 736/1336, 
following that monarch’s death; in 722/1322 we find him allied with the 
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Chaghadayid khan Kópek, who was then attacking the Ilkhanate.** In 
758/1357, some years after the demise of the IIkhanate, Ozbeg's son Janibeg 
invaded Azerbaijan, and as late as the 1380s the khan Toqtamish was still 
staking the time-honoured Jochid claim to this region.*” 

In an incomplete list of those borderlands that were wasted and whose 
populations were killed or fled elsewhere, Rashid al-Din mentions the 
region between Darband and Shirwan.** We are told very little, in fact, about 
the damage that Jochid-Ilkhanid warfare inflicted on this territory, though 
it is worth noting that, during the first few decades of the Ilkhanate, 
command of the incursions from Darband tended to be entrusted to 
Jochid princes whose fathers’ deaths at the hands of Hiilegii’s forces (above, 
pp. 142-3) gave them a particularly strong personal motive for vengeance: 
Noghai, the son of Tutar, in 660-1/1262 and 663/1265, and Tama Toqta, a 
son of Balagha (Balaqan), in 687/1288.? On the other hand, Abaghas 
construction of a barrier (sibe, sübe) and deep ditch north of the Kur river 
in 663/1265? possibly limited the Jochid forces' access to Azerbaijan and 
Arràn, further south, and reduced their capacity to inflict damage. 


The borderlands between the Central Asian Mongols and the Yuan 


For twenty years or so Qaidu and Dua proved capable of stemming the 
advance of the Yuan. Almaligh itself, lost in 1271 to the army commanded by 
the Oaghans son Nomoghan, was recovered a few years later.’ The Uighur 
idug-gut, who owed allegiance to Qubilai, was forced to abandon Beshbaligh 
and take up residence first at Qaraqocho, at Oāmul (Oomul; Hami) and then 
at Yongchang in Gansu; he was only briefly restored at Qaraqocho in 1313. 
Qaidu and the Chaghadayids appear to have appointed their own clients as 
iduq-quts.” In passages that seemingly relate to his overland journey to 
China (c. 1274), Marco Polo describes Kashghar and Khotan as still subject 
to the qaghan (whereas Yarkand was already in Qaidu’s power). At any rate, 
Qubilai’s garrisons evacuated both towns in the late 1280s.? Qaidu did not, 
it seems, go so far as to occupy them (although Wassaf includes Kashghar 
among his territories), but these regions were in Chaghadayid possession by 
the second decade of the fourteenth century.” Qubilai had thus forfeited 
control over important Muslim settlements in Central Asia. The seemingly 
inaccessible Muslim kingdom of Badakhshan, too, which recognized the 
gaghans suzerainty, was being repeatedly harassed by Qaidus forces by the 
turn of the century.” In 716/1316, when we find a contingent from 
Badakhshan collaborating with a Chaghadayid invasion of Khurasan, it was 
evidently under Chaghadayid overlordship.” 
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Uighūristān and other lands between Oaidus dominions and those of 
the gaghan are the second region that Rashīd al-Dīn singles out as subject to 
devastation in the inter-Mongol wars.”” The Muslim populations of these 
territories undoubtedly suffered in the course of repeated fighting. In 1266 
Barag plundered Khotan, then governed by one of Oubilais lieutenants,** 
and Du'a maintained the pressure. The anonymous life of Mar Yahballāhā 
claims that Hoqu (a younger son of Güyüg) had slaughtered thousands of 
people in Khotan just before the Catholicos passed through the region in 
c. 1274 and that the caravan routes had been interrupted; Yahballāhā and 
Rabban Sawma found Kashghar, which had been recently sacked by Qubilai’s 
enemies (doubtless Hoqu again), bereft of inhabitants.” The Yuan govern- 
ment took measures in 1274 to provide comfort and assistance to Khotan, 
Yārkand and Kāshghar.'% Hoqu had been pushed into the camp of Qubilai's 
enemies by an unprovoked attack on the part of Nomoghan’s colleague, the 


general Hantum Noyan.'?! 


The labile frontiers in eastern Iran 


Rashid al-Din’s list of devastated territories omits the long frontier between 
Iran and the Chaghadayids. Here there was no sibe to hamper invading 
forces, which may well be the reason why one of al-‘Umari’s informants 
assured him that a single Chaghadayid trooper was worth a hundred from 
the Qipchaq steppe and that attacks from beyond the Caucasus provoked 
less alarm in the Ilkhanate than did those by the Chaghadayids in the east.'? 
As on their eastern frontier, so also did Qaidu and his allies make notable 
advances to the south, chiefly at the expense of the IIkhans. 

In Hülegü's time, the Oxus had divided the Chaghadayid dominions 
from the Ilkhanate. Although Baraqs invasion of Khurasan in 668/1270 
failed, the Ilkhan Abagha was dissuaded from sending a force to apprehend 
the recalcitrant malik of Herat in 674/1275-6, on the grounds that Khurasan 
was still a wasteland as a consequence of Barags attack and was in no state 
to support such a campaign.'” The Ilkhanates eastern territories were also 
open to attacks by the Negūderis or Oaraunas, based in present-day 
Afghanistan. The Persian sources testify to their turbulence; for Sayfī their 
depredations were proverbial.''* Abagha attempted to exert indirect 
authority over them through refugee Chaghadayids such as the former 
khan Mubārak Shāh.'* The policy failed: Mubārak Shah proved a fickle 
subordinate, meeting his death in an attack on Kirman in 674/1275-6;'°° 
and when Bójei's son ‘Abd-Allah, who commanded the Negiideri bands in 
the Ghazna region a few years later, responded to an overture from the rebel 
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Sultan Hajjaj of Kirman, he was acting on behalf of Qaidu and the 
Chaghadayids.'” An audacious Negiideri raid on Fars and Kirman in the 
winter of 677/1278-9,'* doubtless provoked by this appeal, in turn prompted 
Abagha’s expedition to Khurasan and Sistan in the following year. Abagha 
drafted certain Qara'unas bands into Ilkhanid service and transported them 
to central and western Iran.'” But their confrēres in eastern Iran and 
Afghanistan continued to pose a threat to the territories of the Ilkhans 
clients, raiding Kirmān again three years later; Wassāf says that the people 
of Shīrāz lived in fear of their attacks every winter until the end of Arghuns 
reign (690/1291)."? When one of Abū |-Fidās informants told him that 
Hurmuz was ruined as a result of Tatar incursions, he must have been refer- 
ring to the Negüderis.''! 

According to Wassaf, Qaidu stationed his son Sarban south of the upper 
Oxus. No date is given, but already in c. 1290 we find Sarban based near 
Shabürghàn and Du'as noyan Yasaur in the regions of Balkh and Badghis.'” 
A bid by the Central Asian Mongols to control the Negiideris of the Ghazna 
region through the renegade IIkhanid noyan Nawrtz'” failed when he turned 
against Qaidu and then in 694/1295 submitted to Ghazan. They succeeded, 
even so, in bringing the majority of the Negiideris within their orbit. In the 
mid-to-late 1290s Du’a summoned the Negiideri leader ‘Abd-Allah, himself 
a Chaghadayid prince, and replaced him with his own eldest son Qutlugh 
Qocha. Rashid al-Din speaks of Qutlugh Qocha in terms that suggest he 
virtually ruled the ulus jointly with his father.''* He enjoyed overall command 
of various princes at the head of forces totalling five ttimens and was master 
of a considerable tract between the Oxus and the Arghandab, including, if 
Wassaf is to be believed, even Merv.!^ 

From their advance bases, the Central Asian Mongols launched frequent 
attacks on the Ilkhans territories and inflicted greater damage. Wassaf hints 
that Outlugh Oocha benefited from the defection of Ilkhanid troops, 
possibly attracted by the prospect of rich plunder from his raids on India.!'* 
When the forces of Du’a and Qaidu, guided by the rebel noyan Nawrūz, 
entered the province in 690/1291, says Rashid al-Din, the killing, pillage and 
destruction they perpetrated defied description. Although Nishaptr 
successfully resisted a siege, the villages were raided and many captives 
carried off; the shrine at Tus (Mashhad) was also plundered." In 695/1295-6 
Dwa and Sarban profited from Ghazan’s departure from Khurasan to 
subject that province and Mazandaran to a campaign of devastation lasting 
for eight months.''* Malik Fakhr al-Din of Herat offered the depredations of 
Qutlugh Qochas forces as a reason for failing to send the Ilkhan the stipu- 
lated tribute." During Ghazans absence on campaign in Syria in 700/1301, 
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they ravaged Kirman and Fars, penetrating as far west as Tustar (Shustar).'?? 
The winter of 702/1302-3 witnessed an attack on Khurāsān by Sarban and 
his lieutenants, whose attempt to effect a junction with Qutlugh Qochas 
army, however, miscarried badly."! Such incursions must have been respon- 
sible for slowing any recovery from the campaigns of Chinggis Khan. 
According to Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, the town of Jurjan was still ruined and 
sparsely populated in his own day;'” and it was surely Chaghadayid attacks 
that Marco Polo had in mind when he observed that Balkh had been ravaged 
many times by ‘the Tartars and other peoples’ and that its fine mansions still 
lay in ruins.'? Significant recovery may have been delayed until the early 
fourteenth century, when the wazir ‘Ala al-Din Hindt Faryimadi is said to 
have restored Khurasan to its former splendour.” 

Although Qutlugh Qocha was mortally wounded during his return 
from an invasion of India in 699/1299—1300, his command remained in 
Chaghadayid hands: the Negiideris were ruled first by his lieutenant Taraghai 
until 705/1305 and then in turn by two other sons of Du’a, Esen Buga and 
(after the latter's accession as khan of Chaghadai’s ulus in 709/1309) It-qul.'” 
It-qul was apparently succeeded by Outlugh Oochas son Dāūd Oocha, who 
was expelled by Oljeitirs forces in 712/1312 at the instigation of some 
Negüderi chiefs. Whether the retaliatory expedition sent by Esen Buga rein- 
stated the prince, we never learn."* But in 724/1324 Du'as youngest son, the 
future khan Tarmashirin, crossed the Oxus and seized the Ghazna-Kābul 
region, only to be defeated in 726/1326 by the Ilkhan Abū Sa'īd's forces 
under Hasan b. Choban. Hamd-Allàh Mustawfi paints a grim picture of the 
outrages committed in the city of Ghazna by these Ilkhanid troops, acting 
though they did on behalf of a Muslim monarch: they destroyed the tomb of 
Mahmüd of Ghazna and made no distinction between the citizens and the 
military." According to Ibn Battūta, Ghazna was again in the hands of 
Tarmashirin, now himself khan and a Muslim, in the 1330s, but was mostly 
in ruins.” It may be that the devastated condition of the territory extending 
for twenty days' journey in the vicinity of Ghazna was in part the work of 
this Ilkhanid campaign, although al-‘Umari attributes it to the conflict 
between the Chaghadayids and the Delhi Sultan.’ 


Transoxiana, Turkestan and Khwarazm 


Nor had the Chaghadayids’ other lands been immune from savage attack. 
Writing in (or at least of) the period prior to the death of the Qaghan 
Móngke, Juwayni had contrasted the restoration of Transoxiana to a flour- 
ishing condition with the dismal fate of Khurāsān."” This happy state of 
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affairs did not last. Rashid al-Din says that the territory of “Turkestan was 
devastated successively by Alughu, by his sons Chübei and Qaban, by Baraq 
(in all probability, Baraq’s sons are intended) and, most recently, by Bayan of 
the Blue Horde. In the course of the civil wars of 1260-4, as we have seen, 
Alughus troops slaughtered elements representing Berkes interests in 
Samarqand and Bukhara; among other victims was a son of the celebrated 
Shaykh Sayf al-Din Bakharzi.?? Then in 671/1272-3, on the advice of his 
chief minister, the Sāhib-dīwān Shams al-Dīn Juwaynī, and in order to 
profit from the upheavals north of the Oxus as Oaidu tried to assert his 
control over the sons of Barag and of Alughu, the Ilkhan Abaghas forces 
invaded Transoxiana. They made several attacks on Kish and Nakhshab. 
When the people of Bukhārā rejected the option of accompanying them 
back to Khurāsān, the city was subjected to a slaughter, beginning on 
7 Rajab/28 January 1273 and lasting for seven days; the number of those 
killed is given as 10,000, and the prisoners — boys and girls — carried off are 
put at 50,000. In reprisal for Mas'üd Beg's disdainful attitude towards the 
Sāhib-dīwān during his embassy to Iran some years before, the college he 
had built was burned down. Chübei and Qaban, in pursuit of the Ilkhan's 
retreating troops, recovered half the captives, though whether they were 
returned to their homes we are not told.? Only three years later, in 
674/1275-6, Chübei and Qaban, possibly acting on Qubilai's behalf, them- 
selves subjected the region of Bukhàrà and Samarqand to an orgy of killing 
and looting, with the result that it lay desolate for seven years.”* 

According to Mīrzā Haydar Dughlāt, the nomads of Mughalistān were 
known to their more sedentarized western neighbours as Jata/Chete — 
usually translated as bandits and perhaps bearing the connotation of free- 
booters, like the word gazag (whence Kazaklr), which surfaces as the name 
of a new and powerful grouping around Haydar’s own time. We first 
encounter the term Jata in Jamal al-Qarshi’s account of a raid on Kāshghar 
by ‘the accursed Jata iyya. This episode is undated but must have occurred at 
a time when the town was in theory under Qaidu’s protection; it may have 
been the above-mentioned attack by Hoqu. At any rate, the marauders killed 
a good many people, including members of the 'alim class, and drove off 
5,000 more as slaves." These Mughal nomads were presumably the 'infi- 
dels’ whose repeated attacks on the villages of Transoxiana, says Hamd- 
Allah Mustawfi, obliged the local inhabitants to go about armed.'?? 

The conflict in Central Asia between the supporters of Du'a and of 
Chapar in 705/1305-6 was a brutal affair. Usually the details in our sources 
relate to the plundering and slaughter of nomadic armies - actions that in 
themselves, of course, had grave consequences for the economic prosperity 
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of a region. But occasionally we are given a glimpse of unbridled attacks 
upon a sedentary population, as when, following a victory over Chapar’s 
brother Shah Oghul in 705/1305-6, Du'as supporters, headed by the 
Chaghadayid prince Yasa'ur, laid waste the districts of Talas, Yangi, Kenjek 
and Chigil, tormenting the inhabitants, driving off livestock and setting light 
to anything they could not take with them.'** Wassaf wrote that the whole of 
Turkestan and Transoxiana had been rendered desolate by the warring of 
the princes, the concentration and movement of troops, and the destruction 
of dwellings. Merchants ceased to travel, while headmen and cultivators 
were ground down by the requisitioning of provisions and levies of grain, 
and many folk had emigrated.’” 

With the outbreak of conflict between Esen Buqa and Kópek, on the one 
hand, and their kinsman Yasaur, on the other, Transoxiana was once again 
subjected to a harrying. In 713-14/1314, prior to Yasaur's submission to the 
Ilkhan Ólj eitü, his troops sacked Samargand, Sāghraj, Kish, Nakhshab, Küfin 
and other towns; Bukhara and Khujand avoided the same fate only through 
the good offices of Shaykh Badr al-Dīn Mandānī. The notables from the 
stricken cities contrived to escape to Khwàrazm, but Yasa'urs forces drove a 
vast number of the populace across the Oxus (rendering it hard to share 
Qàshànis confidence that the devastation occurred without the prince's 
knowledge or consent). In Khurasan their sufferings were considerable. 
Continued hostilities with Köpek obliged Yasaur to move them southwards 
from an initial camping-ground in the Murghab region into the territory of 
Herat, with the result that as many as 100,000 souls allegedly perished from 
the cold or from starvation.''? Unsurprisingly, Yasaur has been character- 
ized as a champion of nomadic interests and one impervious to the needs of 
the sedentary population." 

Khwarazm also suffered periodic devastation. At the time of Alughus 
assault on Jochid Transoxiana in the early 1260s, some of his forces carried 
the war into Khwārazm.'*” And when Abaghas army invaded Transoxiana 
in 671/1273, a number of his commanders were sent against Khwārazm, 
conducting a general massacre (qatl-i 'àmm) in Gurganj (Urgench), Khiva 
and Oarāgash.'* In Jumādā I 715/August 1315, Baba Oghul (a descendant 
of Chinggis Khans brother Jochi Qasar), who had earlier abandoned 
Chapar for the Jochids, deserted them in turn for the IIkhan Óljeitü. Having 
repelled an attack by the governor of Khwarazm, Qutlugh Temiir, he 
subjected the entire province to a campaign of devastation that is graphi- 
cally described by Qashani, plundering several major towns, notably 
Hazarasp, Kat and Khiva, committing numerous atrocities and carrying off 
50,000 captives. Although he was relieved of his prisoners in a surprise 
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attack by Yasaur, they arrived back home in a wretched state. Oljeitū 
responded to Ozbegs incensed protests by executing Baba in the presence 
of the Jochid envoy, but - understandably, given that Baba had acted without 
his authority — offered no other form of reparation.'^ 


The impact of internecine conflict 


Instances of devastation, then, during the numerous wars within the 
Mongols ranks, are not far to seek. To assess the magnitude of the damage 
is a different matter; nor is it easy to determine how far these conflicts 
prolonged the economic instability inflicted by the earlier campaigns of 
conquest. We are too often confronted by generalization – апа suspect 
generalization at that. Rashid al-Din tells us that on account of Qaidu's 
'rebellion many Mongols and Tajiks had been killed and flourishing regions 
laid waste;'^ he further claims that through the assistance given to Qaidu 
and Du'a by the renegade Nawrüz much damage was done to Khurāsān and 
innocent Muslims were killed. But as an Ilkhanid minister he had every 
reason to stress the adverse consequences of Qaidus activities (or, following 
the downfall of Nawrüz, of that noyans earlier disloyalty) for the Toluid 
cause. And how many times did a town have to be sacked, or an entire 
region devastated, before recovery became an impossibility?' It is difficult 
to repress a nagging scepticism. 

The numbers involved in the attacks by Mongol potentates on their 
neighbours and rivals are an inadeguate gauge of destructive capacity. 
Often suspiciously large, they doubtless represent the total strength notion- 
ally available to a ruler (bearing in mind that all males over fourteen, at the 
very least, were warriors) rather than an army on a particular campaign. 
Thus one version of Marco Polos book has Hülegü and Berke do battle in 
1262 with 300,000 men each. The figure recalls Rashid al-Din’s epic narra- 
tive concerning ‘Ayn Jalut, in which Kedbuga defiantly tells his Mamluk 
captors that Hiilegii has 300,000 horsemen and could therefore afford to 
lose him,'** and al-"Umarīs statement that in its heyday the Ilkhanate could 
field thirty tümens.'? The same reservation applies to the figures that have 
come down to us for the Golden Horde armies.'?? Insofar as they have any 
value, it can only be as a reliable indication that the Jochid ulus could draw 
on larger reserves of manpower than its neighbours. Al-‘Umari indeed 
confirms that the Golden Hordes forces greatly outnumbered those of the 
Chaghadayids, while Hayton of Gorighos attributes 400,000 and 600,000 
men to Chapar and Toqtoa respectively.?' All these totals pale alongside 
the incredible claim by an informant of al-‘Umari’s that when Toqtoa 
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mustered one man in ten for a campaign against Esen Buga, this produced 
an army of 250,000.'”* Whether the Jochid totals include the auxiliary forces 
of client princes, we cannot know; Toqto'a was certainly accompanied on 
campaign by Rus’ soldiers.’ 

We seem to have more modest, and hence more likely, figures for the 
campaigns by the Central Asian Mongols. Baraq is said to have entered 
Khurasan with 150,000 men in 668/1270, and Du'a with 100,000 men in 
695/1295; Sarban and his confederates moved on Tüs with 50,000 men 
seven years later; the force with which Kópek and his Chaghadayid colleagues 
invaded Khurasan in 713/1313 is variously set at 40,000, 50,000 or 60,000 
horse (although at one point Sayfi gives a more precise figure of 56,000); and 
on the eve of his downfall Chapar allegedly planned to face the Yuan army 
at the head of twenty tiimens (doubtless including the troops of his supposed 
ally Dva). Conceivably all the figures cited above were originally expressed 
in tümens. We should therefore remember that, as noted earlier (pp. 85-6), 
the tümen only notionally comprised 10,000 men and such a unit at any 
given time would have been reduced by campaigning. ^? 

Too much uncertainty attaches to the circumstances in which towns were 
deserted. In the early seventeenth century it was believed that Balasaghün 
had been covered by sand since soon after Chinggis Khanss time.'^* The fact 
that Hamd-Allah Mustawfi has nothing to say about the town and describes 


the regions inhabitants as predominantly nomads in his own day!” 


may 
mean that it was among the places cleared in advance of Hülegü's passage 
(but cf. p.50 above). Yet Rashid al-Din’s statement that in his time there were 
a great many villages in the region between the Ili and the Chu rivers, where 
Qaidu was buried, suggests that not far away agriculture was still flourishing 
after 1300.5* Supposedly eyewitness Muslim travellers, too, afford us scant 
help. Ibn Battūta describes Samarqand and Bukhara as largely in ruins. 
Travelling through the Chaghadayid-Ilkhanid borderlands, he notices 
evidence of considerable destruction, but attributes it to Chinggis Khan's 
forces over a century earlier. One wonders whether it resulted, in reality, 
from more recent strife. In any case, the fact that Ibn Battüta describes Balkh 
as in ruins when, according to the Timurid author Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, 
the city had been restored by the Chaghadayid khan K6pek,'® aggravates the 
doubts surrounding his true itinerary.'*' 

Ibn Fadl-Allah al-‘Umari, drawing, in all likelihood, on information 
obtained in the 1330s, sketches another picture of desolation: 


I was told by someone who passed through its [sc. Turkestan's] country- 
side and travelled through its villages, "There remain of its settlements 
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nothing but traces of their location and dilapidated ruins. You see in the 
distance a settlement with impressive buildings and verdant surround- 
ings, and are cheered by the expectation of finding there congenial 
inhabitants. But when you arrive, you find the said buildings empty of 
people and inhabitants other than tent-dwellers and herdsmen. There is 
no sowing or tillage. Its greenery is that of pastures which God created. 
The vegetation there is of the steppe: no sower has sown it nor cultivator 
planted it" 


Impressions of this kind defy evaluation. Which parts of Turkestan did 
al-‘Umari’s informant see? Was this wilderness a direct consequence of the 
conflicts of Chapar’s era, or of the warfare between Qaidu and Qubilai? Or 
did it date back several decades, to a time when agricultural land was 
converted to pasturage (see pp. 174-5)? The simple answer is that we cannot 
know. 


Nomadic khans, their military and their sedentary subjects 


The foregoing section has been concerned with the way in which Mongol 
princes treated the subjects and territories of their enemies. Let us now 
consider the policies they adopted towards their own, which we might 
reasonably expect to have been more restrained. There was undeniably a 
marked variation in social and economic conditions between the two 
Mongol polities centred on the major regions of sedentary culture, namely 
Yuan China and Ilkhanid Iran, and those dominated by a pastoralist nomad 
economy. Yet two qualifications should be made. In the first place, 
throughout the Mongol world Chinggisid rulers and their military 
continued to follow a nomadic lifestyle well into the fourteenth century, 
and it was not merely invading armies that inflicted devastation on the 
agricultural regions. The IIkhans themselves still adhered to the customary 
seasonal movements, following, as Charles Melville has demonstrated, a 
rhythm of migration between summer and winter quarters right down to 
Óljeitü's reign.! And secondly, in many cases Mongol rulers whose territo- 
ries were predominantly steppelands were by no means hostile towards 
urban culture. 

The needs and aspirations of nomadic cavalry forces certainly conflicted 
with agrarian interests.'** In the spring of 1264, Arigh Böke’s troops, quar- 
tered in the Almaligh region, were obliged to feed their mounts with wheat 
instead of barley; in conseguence, many of the townsfolk of Almaligh 
starved to death.'^ During Mubàrak Shāhs brief reign over Chaghadai's 
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ulus, Rashīd al-Dīn tells us, the military continued to pillage and harass the 
populace, though the khan - a Muslim - reportedly prevented them from 
oppressing the peasants.' 6 His successor Baraq twice hatched the design of 
plundering Transoxiana, but was prevented by Qaidu on the first occasion 
and dissuaded by Mas'üd Beg on the second.'* He nevertheless caused a 
serious dearth by requisitioning wheat as well as barley to fatten up his 
horses in preparation for his invasion of Khurāsān.'* 

In Iran the Ilkhans own forces, perhaps on the move to repulse an 
enemy, damaged sedentary land. Anecdotes in the Safwat al-safa of 
Tawakkuli Ibn Bazzaz, an account of the life of Shaykh Saf? al-Din Ardabili 
(d. 735/1334), testify to the damage done to agrarian districts and the peas- 
antry by the passage of troops.'* It seems to have been important to Rashid 
al-Dīn that on the long journey from Azerbaijan to Khurāsān to do battle 
with Barag, Abagha had forbidden his men to damage a single stalk, and 
that during their return march they refrained from injuring a single crea- 
ture; but Egyptian authors (not necessarily a dispassionate source either, in 
this context) insist that his cavalry grazed their mounts in cultivated 
fields."? So too, it was the Ilkhan' troops who on occasions allowed their 
zeal to carry them away when conducting a punitive campaign against 
unruly subjects, like the Türkmen groups in the Konya region of Anatolia in 
the early 1280s, since which time, says an anonymous author writing over 
eight decades later, it had remained "virtually uninhabited (hamchunin 
kharáb)."" During his operations as governor of Khurasan against the rebel 
Nawriz, according to Rashid al-Din, Ghazan forbade his soldiery to allow 
their livestock into fields or orchards, or consume the grain, or treat the 
peasants with violence,'” which (whether true or not) suggests that these 
abuses were common. His decree for the allocation of iqtà 's (land-grants) 
to the Mongol soldiery referred to their habit of damaging the provinces 
when setting out on campaign.” 

There was also periodic conflict between the Ilkhan's sedentary subjects 
and nomadic groups introduced by the Mongols at the time of the conquest. 
This category includes the tamma forces that had been quartered within 
the regions since Hülegü's era, or even earlier, and had virtually acquired a 
title to their pasturelands through long usage. By the early fourteenth 
century some of these provincial Mongol armies had been transmuted into 
artificial tribal formations that took their name from their original 
commander (much as the residue of the Jochid troops had regrouped in 
eastern Iran at an earlier date to form the Negüderis): the Jurma'is of Fars 
and Kirman, for example, whose nucleus was the force led by a certain 
Jurma, or the Ughanis, initially a thousand on the frontier of Kirman 
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commanded by Ughan of the Jalayir."* Although Jurma'is, having inter- 
mingled with the local village population, were caught up and enslaved in 
the Negiideri raid of 677/1278-9, and although they and the Ūghānīs for 
some days put up a spirited defence against a Chaghadayid invasion in 
700/1301 (above, pp. 197-8),'” friction also readily arose between these 
nomadic troops and the sedentary population. A local chronicler speaks of 
the iniquities that the Ughanis perpetrated against ‘the warm regions and 
the cold’ in the 1280s, and they and the Jurmaiis were still plaguing Kirman 
in the post-Ilkhanid period, when the new Muzaffarid rulers were called on 
to check their depredations."$ A fifteenth-century poet preserves the 
laments of the people of Abiward, in Khurasan, regarding their oppression 
by the Mongols of the Jaün-i Qurbàn.'? 

Responsibility for damage to agricultural land in Iran also lies with 
outside pastoralist groups technically subject to the IIkhans' own authority. 
Wassaf describes the Qaraunas/Negiideri bands who submitted to Abagha 
in Khurāsān in 677-8/1278-9 and entered his service (p. 197) as ‘like 
demons rather than humans and the most brazen of the Mongols; and says 
that plundering was their customary activity. These Ilkhanid Qaraunas 
wrought havoc in the civil war between Tegiider Ahmad and Arghun, when 
they devastated the Dāmghān region, and again in the upheavals towards 
the end of Arghuns reign."* A band led by Danishmand Bahadur laid waste 
the Juwayn district in 689/1290.'? In 698/1299 another Qaraunas thou- 
sand, under a certain Buqa, abandoned its quarters near Tàrum and headed 
east to rejoin the Negüderis, ravaging the borders of Yazd and Kirmàn.'^ 

Further nomadic groups accompanied fugitive Chinggisids seeking 
fresh pasturelands and offering their services as auxiliaries. Following 
Chapars defeat by Du'a, several princes abandoned Central Asia. Chapar 
himself, as we saw, sought asylum in the Yuan dominions. Others took 
refuge in the territories of the Ilkhan Oljeitü. First was a group numbering 
30,000 and headed by Chapar' brother Sarban, Mingqan, a grandson of 
Arigh Béke, and Temiir, of Jochi Qasar’s line, who entered Khurasan 
together early in 706/the summer of 1306.'*' Later, in the summer of 
708/1308, the Chaghadayid Dhū 1-Qarnayn too entered Khurāsān to seek 
fresh camping-grounds from the Ilkhan.'* Supervising this influx of 
successive nomadic groups, and their absorption, cannot have been easy. 
Since Sarban, Temür and Dhà l-Qarnayn all died shortly after crossing the 
Oxus, the province was possibly spared a problem of the scale that it would 
experience in the next decade. This was the responsibility of Yasa'ur, who, 
accompanied by various Ogédeyid princes, had been settled in Khurasan 
by Oljeitii but who then fomented trouble during Aba Sa‘id’s minority, 
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trying to subject to himself local dynasts, including the maliks of Herat and 
Sīstān. In the course of these struggles, Khurāsān and Māzandarān suffered 
considerable devastation.'* Yasaur was overthrown in 720/1320 by his old 
enemy Köpek, to whom the ruler of Herat had appealed for assistance.!** 

The second qualification that must be made to the time-honoured view 
of the Mongol states is that even those khans who have been cast as propo- 
nents of the nomadic lifestyle and customs made efforts to remedy the 
damage inflicted by the campaigns of conquest or by more recent warfare. 
The quriltai that Qaidu summoned in 1269 voiced a concern to preserve 
the flourishing towns of Transoxiana, under threat from the rapacious 
Baraq; it was agreed that the princes would live in the mountains and plains, 
avoiding the urban centres, and would not pasture their livestock on culti- 
vated land. After Transoxiana had lain desolate for seven years as a result 
of the depredations of the sons of Baraq and of Alughu, Mas'üd Beg, on 
Qaidu's orders, reassembled the scattered populations of Samarqand and 
Bukhàrà and took steps to revive economic activity (c. 681/1282).*6 Wassaf, 
writing in 699/1299-1300 (and thus before the conflicts that began in 
1305), heard that it was once more a thriving region." According to an 
early fifteenth-century author, Du’a (probably with Qaidus backing) 
restored a number of towns in Turkestan and Farghana, notably Andijan, 
where the development of a flourishing commercial entrepôt is implicit in 
the reference to separate quarters for each of the various ethnic groups.'*? 
Some decades later, as we saw above, Du'as son Kópek would restore Balkh. 
Old Tirmidh, reduced to a ruin by Chinggis Khan, had evidently been 
refortified by 716/1316, when Kópeks forces were able to hold out there 
against Yasa'urs troops. Khwarazm, where the irrigation network had 
suffered during the Mongol attack of 1221, was again a prosperous agricul- 
tural region by the early fourteenth century. Sighnàq and Sawrān, on the 
lower Sir-darya river, revived when the region became the centre of the ulus 
of Orda around the same time.' The Jochids are known to have founded 
many small towns as craft and supply centres.'?! 

Much of this princely solicitude was directed towards towns and trade. 
We know that in the Ilkhanate, at least, taxes on commerce and crafts 
yielded larger sums than did those on the land. The monarchs, their 
families and the upper echelons of the bureaucracy and the military were 
maintained by these taxes; the costs of administering the empire were met 
chiefly from agricultural revenues. Philip Remler argues that this explains 
the relative neglect of the agrarian sector prior to Ghazan’s reign and the 
fact that the pastoralists were allowed to live off the countryside.’ Such 
information is lacking for the other two western khanates; but here too the 
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rulers often made their seasonal guarters in the vicinity of towns, which 
served as centres of revenue collection and craft production and in some 
cases as mints. Oaidus principal residence, as we saw, was near Talas. From 
696/1296-7 the town of Saqchi (Isaccea, in present-day Rumania), on the 
lower Danube, was an important centre in Noghai’s steppe domain; coins 
were minted here in his name, and it is described by the Mamlūk author 
Baybars al-Mansüri as one of his halting-places (manāzil).”> Some of these 
walled centres had even been constructed by Mongol qaghans or other 
princes: Emil, on the river of that name, by Ogédei, for instance.?* The 
Chaghadayid khan Kópek built Qarshi, a few miles from the town of 
Nakhshab in Transoxiana, though whether as Esen Bugas viceroy (when 
the Nakhshab-Kish region is known to have been his summer quarters)!” 
or during his own reign, we are not told. These were tent cities. Qarshi was 
still a royal residence over a decade later, Ibn Fadl- Allah al-*Umari tells us, 
confirming, however, that the khans otherwise eschewed living behind 
walls. The most celebrated example is the city-encampment of Sarai 
(Pers. sarāī, palace) that Batu had constructed by c. 1250 in the Volga delta, 
not far from the site of the one-time Khazar capital of Itil. At some subse- 
quent date another city may have been built upstream, possibly by Ozbeg, 
and known as Sarai-yi jadid (“New Sarai’), though it has been argued that 
this was merely another name for Batu's foundation.'? Even if far from 
implying the abandonment of the nomadic life, activities of this kind must 
have fostered (and even, at times, expressed) a certain sensitivity to the 
needs of town-dwellers. 

On the other hand, the Ilkhans could no more afford to be unmindful of 
the exigencies of ruling over nomads than were their counterparts in the 
Pontic-Caspian steppes or in Central Asia. Rashīd al-Dīn makes Ghazan 
assure the Mongol military of his readiness to fleece the agriculturalists of 
his realm, should that prove the most profitable means of governance in the 
longer term: 


I am not on the side of the Tazik [Tajik, i.e. Persian] peasants (ra‘iyyat). 
If there is a purpose in pillaging them all, there is no one with more 
power to do this than I: let us rob them together ... 


But Ghazan goes on to advocate restraint. His opening words (no doubt 
inspired by Rashid al-Din) are admittedly designed to ‘sell’ his reforms by 
pointing to a community of interests; but otherwise the sentiments are 
almost worthy of a Baraq.'** Yet the crucial distinction, for our purposes, is 
not a geographical or ecological one. It separates, rather, rulers who failed to 
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rise above the short-term view, extracting from their sedentary subjects the 
maximum possible, from others who perceived their own long-term advan- 
tage in nurturing the same subjects prosperity and hence their potential as 
a source of revenue. This exercise in delayed gratification was more pressing, 
perhaps, for Mongol khans who embraced Islam - or at least for Muslim 
authors who wrote about them. 


ж ж * 


Just like the sources that describe the campaigns of Chinggis Khan's armies 
against the Khwarazmshah’s empire and lesser Muslim kingdoms, those for 
the inter-Mongol conflicts of the later thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries are prone to exaggerate and to avoid the specific; but there is one 
marked difference. Only rarely, as on the occasion of the Ilkhanid assault on 
Khwārazm in 671/1273 (the work, we might note, of troops from a regime 
often credited with a greater sympathy for sedentary culture), do they give 
the impression of the wholesale massacre of an urban population. In general 
the damage and its consequences were of the kind normally associated with 
medieval warfare. We have no way of knowing whether the harmful 
impact on agrarian or urban societies exceeded that of the late Saljuq and 
Khwarazmian periods. Nor is it possible to judge whether the influx of 
pastoral nomads created greater dislocation than that caused by, say, the 
Ghuzz during and for some decades after the collapse of Sanjar's empire in 
the mid-to-late twelfth century.” The most we can say with some degree of 
certainty is that these conflicts impeded or reversed the work of recon- 
struction which various Mongol rulers and their ministers had undertaken 
in the aftermath of the initial conquest. 


PAX MONGOLICA AND A TRANSCONTINENTAL 
TRAFFIC 


The Pax: image, reality and the Silk Roads 


The Mongols brought under their rule not merely the margins but much of 
the heartland of the sedentary world of Asia; and it is now almost a common- 
place that this gave rise to two developments: a growth in transregional 
trade, through the removal of a multiplicity of tolls and other exactions and 
the elimination of competitive predators; and a more intense cross-cultural 
contact between distant regions of Asia (and between Asia and Europe) than 
in any previous era. The conditions created by the Mongol conquests have 
often been summed up in the phrase Pax Mongolica. But the proverbial 
security that enables the traveller, laden with riches, to move unmolested 
across enormous distances is the brainchild of the poet rather than the 
achievement of the prince. The Pax Mongolica repeatedly alluded to in liter- 
ature on the Mongols carries echoes of this fabled situation. It is borrowed, 
of course,from the much older concept of the Pax Romana - usually without 
due regard for the sardonic gloss on Roman exploits that Tacitus ascribes to 
a Caledonian chieftain: they create a wilderness and call it peace.’ Chapter 7 
will, it is hoped, have called into question the existence of a Pax during much 
of the period covered by this book. As Nicola Di Cosmo points out, the 
concept is less apposite still than its Roman counterpart, because after the 
early 1260s the Chinggisid empire ceased to be a unity.” 

Any discussion of the impetus given by the Mongols to transcontinental 
communication hinges in part on the previous history of the Silk Roads.’ 
As Professor Valerie Hansen makes clear in her recent excellent study, this 
was not a road in any recognizable sense buta stretch of shifting, unmarked 
paths across massive expanses of deserts and mountains. Nor was silk the 
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only, or even the most important, item of trade; these routes also carried 
chemicals, spices, metals, saddles and leather products, glass and paper.* In 
any case, the Silk Roads had a long history reaching back beyond the second 
millennium B.C.E., and for many centuries contacts had existed - to a 
degree that naturally varied with political conditions - both between seden- 
tary communities and between agrarian and pastoralist elements, relations 
that David Christian has characterized, respectively, as 'trans-civilizational 
and 'trans-ecological.? 

Hansen has shown that down to the end of the first millennium C.E. the 
Silk Roads were characterized by subsistence trade in locally produced 
goods, carried by relatively small caravans over limited distances. The 
sources — whether documents, inscriptions or cave paintings like those at 
Dunhuang - barely hint at the existence of international trade. Insofar as 
goods were conveyed in bulk over long distances, it was a function of Chinese 
imperial policy: the Tang forwarding bales of silk to Central Asia, for 
instance, by way of payment to its garrison troops prior to the withdrawal 
from the region in 755 C.E. During the third-tenth centuries the Silk Roads 
were in fact less significant as a commercial artery than as a cultural one, 
enabling the spread of both technical knowledge and religious teachings. 

It is far from axiomatic, of course, that political fragmentation, of the 
kind that preceded the Mongol conquests, was more inimical to commer- 
cial or cultural intercourse than was political centralization: in an earlier 
period, Soghdians had made an impressive contribution to commercial and 
cultural activity, despite the multiplicity of states in Central Asia at the 
time.” But the emergence of extensive Turkish empires like that of the 
Saljuqs may have played a part in the growth of trade along the Silk Roads. 
The Relatio de Davide rege (above, p. 73), dating from the very time of 
Chinggis Khan's conquests, furnishes indirect evidence of long-distance 
overland commerce, at least between the Syrian coast and Central Asia 
(though not as far east as China), since it names a great many towns east of 
the Oxus; it often gives the number of days’ journey between them, and 
does so on the authority, it seems, of ‘traders in fragrant spices and precious 
stones’ who had arrived in Tripoli.’ So too at the other end of Asia, the rise 
of the Liao appears to have inaugurated a greater ‘interconnectedness’ 
between China as a whole and Central Asia and the lands beyond.’ We 
might well be justified, therefore, in seeing the Mongol epoch as the apex of 
a process of growing integration within Eurasia that had begun in the elev- 
enth century.'” Even so, the era of the unitary empire was the first (and the 
last) time in which a single pastoralist state dominated the entire length of 
the Silk Roads; and at no time did any sedentary state succeed in doing so." 
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Trade in Mongol Asia: commodities 


The principal commodities traded can be classed under three heads. The 
first was high-value, low-bulk goods that were easy and relatively cheap to 
transport, such as those which Western European merchants called spezierie 
(‘spices, a term that subsumed not only pepper, ginger and cinnamon but 
also aromatics, dyes and drugs);” silks and other luxury textiles (notably 
cloth of gold, which will be described below); pearls, precious stones and 
bullion; and furs. The second category was less expensive but bulkier items, 
such as grain, timber, ferrous metals, wax, non-luxury cloth, and consuma- 
bles such as wine, sugar, salt and fish. The third comprised human beings 
and animals.’ Here I shall focus on a growth in demand that seemingly 
resulted from the advent of the Mongols. 

The first case is the brocade that the Persians termed nasij and which 
appears as nasich and nakh in the book of the Venetian adventurer Marco 
Polo, the mercantile handbook of the Florentine banker Francesco Pegolotti 
and other Western sources, representing two distinct types of silk cloth 
decorated with gold thread.'* Gold is of course quintessentially the imperial 
colour; the equivalence finds expression in the Mongolian lexis. Mongol 
khans greatly prized these sumptuous textiles, which they and their wives, 
chief commanders and courtiers donned on public ceremonial occasions, 
and which were presented by way of largesse to members of the military 
elite and to subject princes and were even used as linings (or occasionally 
coverings) for the large royal and princely tents.’ On his submission the 
Uighur iduq-qut had presented Chinggis Khan with gold brocade, and the 
Mongols took measures to ensure a ready supply, listing it among the tribute 
they required" and employing enslaved weavers to produce it in prodigious 
quantities. Ilkhanid princes owned groups of such artisans, like the 300 
households belonging to Arghun who were carried off from Waràmin by 
Tegūder Ahmads troops in 682/1284. Given the long-standing produc- 
tion of textiles within the Islamic world not merely for clothing but also for 
furnishings, the Mongols seem to have valued Muslim weavers especially 
highly. In one of Juwayni’s anecdotes the Qaghan Ogédei contrasted 
Chinese workmanship unfavourably with the nasij and other products of 
the Dar al-Islam.” 

In the second case - slaves - a pre-existing commerce between the 
Pontic steppes and the Near East was dealt a decisive impetus by the Mongol 
attacks on the Qipchaq/Cumans, in particular the onslaught of Batu and his 
colleagues in 1239-40, which drove thousands of Qipchaq from their 
habitual pasturelands. A large number took refuge in the Hungarian 
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kingdom and the Balkans; but a great many made for the coasts of the 
Crimea, where, as Rubruck heard some years later, they were in such straits 
that they were reduced to cannibalism.? Some of these hapless refugees 
were sold into slavery by their desperate kinsfolk in exchange for the neces- 
sities of life; the Mongols themselves sold those they had captured, as a 
means of converting part of their booty into liquid assets. The acquisition 
of adolescent males in particular offered new opportunities for traders who 
sought to capitalize on the desire of the Ayyubid Sultan of Egypt, al-Salih 
Ayyub (r. 637-47/1240-9), to buttress his position against hostile kinsmen 
in Syria and Palestine by building up a large corps of mamluk troops. The 
future Mamluk Sultan Baybars was among a number of Qipchaq youths 
sold into slavery at Sivas in Anatolia in 641/1243 and transported to Cairo.?! 

Once securely in control of the Pontic region, the Mongols allowed this 
commerce to continue; and with the development of friendly relations 
between the Jochids and the Mamluk Sultanate from 660/1262, Berke and 
his successors were happy to preside over a traffic that strengthened a valued 
ally against their enemy the Ilkhan and from which they also derived consid- 
erable revenues. In time, Mongol boys too became an object of this trade. 
According to al-‘Umari, the Circassians, Alans and Rus’ kidnapped them or 
bought them from merchants; in time of dire need, the parents themselves 
sold their sons into slavery.” But it seems to have been the conflicts between 
the Mongol states that periodically brought large numbers of enslaved 
Mongol captives into the Mamlak realm. Mamluk authors speak of a glut on 
the market as the result of a victory by Qaidu over the Yuan forces in 
687/1288, and report the arrival in Egypt of enslaved Mongol soldiers with 
their wives and families during the war between Toqtoa and Noghai in 
697/1297-8 and 699/1299-1300.? Rashid al-Din reports that Ghazan was 
appalled at the number of Mongol youths enslaved and sold to merchants as 
a result of warfare among Chinggis Khan's progeny, and ordered that those 
passing through his dominions be purchased, freed and formed into a new 
military unit within the Ilkhanid keshig.** The trade in mamluks through the 
Straits, further guaranteed by the Byzantine recovery of Constantinople 
from the Latins in 1261, was in the hands of the Genoese, who secured their 
position in the Crimean port of Kaffa through a series of treaties with the 
khans of the Golden Horde.? It was only when they exported Mongols who 
were his own subjects, and thus challenged his sovereign rights, that the 
khan attacked Kaffa, as did Toqto'a in 1308 and Janibeg in the mid-1340s.”° 

At the other end of the IIkhanate, there seems to have been a brisk traffic in 
Indian slaves. Rashid al-Din tells us that Salis campaigns in Kashmir and the 
Punjab brought Hülegü a sizeable booty in Indian slaves — several thousand 
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from Kashmir alone - and that their descendants were to be found in his own 
day working the royal estates (inchii) in Iran." The supply may have dimin- 
ished as a result of the loss of the Indian borderlands in c. 1262 to the inde- 
pendent Negüderis; but of the Indian prisoners obtained in their many raids” 
a considerable proportion were surely still conveyed to the Ilkhan's dominions 
by traders. In the Chaghadayid realm, a waqf document of 726/1326 from 
Bukhara names twelve slaves, ten of them plainly of Indian origin.” 

Let us turn, thirdly, to the trade in horses. The vast western steppes 
sustained an extremely large equine population. Ibn Battüta mentions how 
drovers brought a few thousand high-quality warhorses annually from the 
Jochid territories to be sold to the Delhi Sultan, who was ready to pay 
considerable sums to keep his enormous cavalry forces equipped with 
mounts.* If we can believe the Delhi historian Barani, horses were already 
reaching the Sultanate from Mongol territory during the reign of Balaban 
(d. 685/1287).*! Although we have no evidence for the attitude of the Jochid 
khans towards this commerce, it is possible that they looked upon it with 
favour. As their relations with Qaidu and the Chaghadayids were far from 
consistently amicable, supplying choice mounts to the Delhi Sultanate - the 
most formidable external antagonist of the Central Asian Mongols - may 
well have appeared to them in the same light as did the trade with Egypt in 
mamluks. There was in addition a flourishing trade in horses between China 
and Iran,” and by sea between the Red Sea and the Gulf, on the one hand, 
and the Hindu states of peninsular India on the other (below, p. 224). 


The routes 


Just as they generated increased demand for various goods, so were the 
Mongols responsible for the diversion of trade routes within Western Asia 
and the emergence of new termini; these were either under their direct rule, 
for example Kaffa (Theodosiopolis; now Feodosiia) on the Crimean coast 
and Tana on the Sea of Azov, or in the dominions of their satellites, for 
example Ayas (Laiazzo), in the kingdom of Lesser Armenia, and Trebizond 
(now Trapzun), in the Greek empire of that name.* Behind this shift lay the 
creation of Batu’s Sarai and the rise of Tabriz, now effectively the centre of 
a large state comprising the whole of Iran and in large measure superseding 
Baghdad. The older routes linking Baghdad to Antalya (in Saljuqid Anatolia) 
and to Syrian ports, among them Frankish-held cities such as Acre, Tyre 
and Tripoli, were less frequented, a development accentuated by the War of 
Saint-Sabas between Venice and Genoa, which raged along the coast at 
intervals from 1256 to 1287.*4 
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During the Chinggisid era a number of identifiable routes traversed the 
Asian continent and passed beyond the limits of the Mongol world. The 
most northerly route to China, referred to by Ibn Fadl-Allah al-‘Umari, 
began at the ‘Iron Gate’ (Darband) and went by way of Chilman (the Kama 
basin), Siberia and Oaragorum.** Two others followed the older Silk Roads. 
The principal one, described by an anonymous Western European treatise 
on commerce between West and East, dated c. 1315, and later in Pegolotti’s 
more detailed handbook, linked Tana to Astrakhan (or Hajji Tarkhan, as the 
Muslims called it), Sarai and Saraichuq on the lower Ural (Yayiq) river, and 
thence to Ürgench in Khwārazm or by way of Utrār and Yangī (near Talas) 
to Almaligh; from there it was possible to head via Oaragocho for Ganzhou, 
in north-western China, and the gaghans capital at Khanbaligh.** A more 
southerly route to Ganzhou passed through Transoxiana and the cities of 
the Tarim basin, Kāshghar and Cherchen. From Ūrgench it was possible to 
turn southwards across the Hindu Kush via Ghazna to Delhi, as did the 
group of Venetian merchants whom we find in 1346 engaged in litigation in 
Venice.” It was surely this last route that conveyed so many warhorses from 
the Jochid lands to Muslim India. From Tabrīz highways led east to 
Khurāsān and thence to Transoxiana, and southwards in the direction of 
the Persian Gulf, either to Basra or by way of Shīrāz to Oays (also called 
Kīsh) and Hurmuz, and from there on by sea to India and China. To the 
west, Tabrīz was linked with Mosul, Baghdad, Sivas, Erzurum, Trebizond 
and Ayās. From Tana and Kaffa, lastly, the sea lanes led through the Straits 
to Egypt, North Africa and Western Europe. What was new about the 
Mongol era, it should be emphasized, was not so much the transcontinental 
routes themselves as the fact that merchants were more likely to travel their 
entire length. 


Mongol khans and the patronage of commercial activity 


The Mongols’ concern for trade had played a role in the outbreak of war 
with the Khwarazmshah Muhammad (above, p.73). Even amid the upheaval 
accompanying the conquests, traders and envoys were armed with a paiza 
granting them safe conduct, a privilege exploited, for instance, by the 
numerous merchants of Lahore prior to its capture in 639/1241. Ibn 
al-Athir speaks of a merchant of Rayy who, following its submission to 
Chormaghun in 627/1229-30, accompanied the Mongol army into 
Azerbaijan.” The near-symbiotic relationship between nomads and 
merchants is neatly encapsulated in Rubrucks observation that Batu's ordo 
was always followed by a bazaar.” 
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Under Hülegü and his first successors, who often resided in Tabriz in the 
course of their seasonal migrations, the city underwent remarkable growth, 
so that Ghazan was obliged to begin the construction of new walls to enclose 
the suburbs; a significant proportion of the inhabitants were foreigners." 
We find a Venetian merchant drawing up his will in Tabriz as early as 1263.” 
It had become a major entrepót for international trade, acquiring a reputa- 
tion for semi-legendary prosperity by the early fourteenth century. As 
befitted a city that was less the monarchs capital than the administrative 
hub of the Ilkhanate, Tabriz was a notable producer of luxury goods. Marco 
Polos book makes particular mention of the precious stones on sale there in 
large quantities, and speaks highly of the silk and cloth of gold produced by 
the city’s craftsmen.? The crusade theorist Marino Sanudo argued that the 
ginger and cinnamon to be bought at Tabriz and Baghdad were superior in 
quality to those obtained in Alexandria, having depreciated less in the course 
of a shorter sea journey (although the claim may simply have been designed 
to promote an economic boycott of the Mamlük dominions).^ In c. 1330 
Pegolotti would deem it worthwhile to devote several pages of his commer- 
cial manual to the products of Tabriz - including silk, spices, indigo, coral, 
woollen cloth, pearls and furs of various kinds - and the different exchange 
rates that obtained there.* By that date, according to a comparison of the 
type beloved of medieval narrators and relayed to us by the Franciscan 
missionary Odorico da Pordenone, the French King received less revenue 
from his entire realm than did the Ilkhan from this single city - nobler than 
any other, says Odorico, and one that traded with almost the whole world.“ 

Although the Jochid khans city of Sarai could not compete with Tabriz, 
it was connected with a number of other flourishing entrepóts that had 
rapidly emerged in the Golden Horde territories and which supplied it with 
commodities by way of tribute. By the early fourteenth century Bulghār had 
recovered from the Mongol attack of 1237 and had become the focus of a 
trade route that linked Sarai indirectly to the upper Kama region." Several 
other centres, too, principally Tana and Kaffa, attracted traders from the 
Italian mercantile cities. At Tana, the chief items traded, by Pegolotti's day at 
least, included wax, iron, tin, spices such as pepper, ginger and saffron, silk, 
cotton, linen, furs (of greater variety than those listed for Tabriz) and 
pearls.** Kaffa's most important export was grain, on which the European 
lands to the west were increasingly dependent.” 

The Yuan emperors, Qubilai and his successors in China, took impor- 
tant steps to foster trade by building new roads, prolonging the network of 
postal stations and extending the Grand Canal. If they did not reduce the 
duties on commercial transactions, they nevertheless accorded merchants a 
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higher status than they had enjoyed under the Song and allowed them to 
trade throughout the empire rather than confining them to the port cities 
as the Song had done.” So too Qaidu and Du'a founded (or restored) at 
least one town, Andijān in Farghāna, which was clearly intended as a centre 
of craft production and commerce (p. 207). Yet Mongol rulers did more 
than simply create conditions that facilitated trade; they were also person- 
ally involved in it, since khans, princes and princesses advanced funds to 
ortaq merchants, under contract to trade on their behalf.°! And whereas the 
Yuan, at least until 1294, enforced what has been termed a government- 
sponsored monopoly trade,” in Western Asia, as far as we can tell, the activ- 
ities of ortaqs coexisted with those of ‘free traders. 

But the picture of unalloyed Mongol favour towards merchants requires 
qualification. Under the year 650/1252 al-Hawādith al-jāmi'a mentions 
how Mongol forces from Azerbaijan fell upon a caravan travelling from 
Anatolia to Baghdad, killed the merchants and looted their goods.? This 
was no aberration, no sudden act of indiscriminate savagery by some 
greedy or undisciplined commander. Rather, it was in all likelihood a calcu- 
lated strategic blow against the ‘Abbasid capital; and it serves as a timely 
reminder - from less than a decade before the break-up of the empire - that 
indulgence towards traders did not extend to those whose commercial 
activities benefited the enemy. 


Overland trade and travel in the era of the successor-states: 
obstacles and risks 


Central to our appraisal of a Eurasian commercial network during the 
Mongol era is the question of how far the Chinggisid states after 1261 
continued to function, in some sense, as a unity - to act, in commercial 
matters, as if the empire still existed." A few examples of disruption by the 
intermittent fighting in Central Asia, which inhibited overland travel or 
trade between China and the western regions in the late thirteenth century 
and the first few years of the fourteenth century, will suffice. The future 
Nestorian Catholicos, Mar Yahballaha, and his colleague Rabban Sawma, 
who had arrived in the Ilkhanate with a commission from Qubilai, were 
prevented from returning to China in 1280 by the land route.* When 
Qubilai’s envoys to the Ilkhan Arghun, Bolod Chingsang and ‘Isa Kelemechi, 
were on their way back to China in 1286, they were separated owing to 
disturbances in Central Asia; Bolod was forced to return to the Ilkhanate 
(where, fortunately for the cause of intercultural contacts, he would remain 
until his death), and it took ‘Isa two years to rejoin the Oaghan.” In 
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697/1297-8 an embassy from Iran to China, headed by Fakhr al-Dīn 
Ahmad, was forced by the qaghan's wars with Qaidu and Dva to take the 
sea route." Rashid al-Din himself speaks of ‘the closure of the roads’ which 
denied him the chance to ascertain the names of all the Qaghan Temiir’s 
wives for his Jami‘ al-tawdrikh.** Western European sources, too, yield 
insights into the obstacles to transcontinental travel. When Marco Polo and 
his father and uncle took their leave of Qubilai’s court (1290), they chose to 
journey to Iran by sea in view of the fighting in Central Asia. A letter from 
the Franciscan missionary Giovanni di Montecorvino, dated January 1305 
from Khanbaligh, confirms the effects of protracted conflict, which had 
prevented him receiving any news from Europe for twelve years.” 

One of the impulses behind the reconciliation of Du’a and Chapar with 
the Qaghan Temiir in 1304, we are told, was that merchants and caravans 
(qawafil) should be able to travel between Central Asia and the Yuan 
dominions. Wassaf tells us that this desirable result was achieved, and cara- 
vans once more began to travel throughout the Mongol world.® Since 
Montecorvino in 1305 recommended the land route, he evidently believed 
that the peace of 1304 had brought an improvement. If so, it was short- 
lived. Describing the economic consequences of the bitter struggle between 
the supporters of Du’a and Chapar which erupted only a few months after 
Montecorvino wrote, Wassaf says expressly that merchants refrained from 
travel and commercial activity. A. P. Martinez assumes that Chapars 
definitive submission to the qaghan in 1310 made the Pax a reality;? but, as 
we have seen, warfare continued intermittently in Central Asia between the 
Chaghadayid and Yuan forces and among the Chaghadayids themselves. 
The establishment of peace between the qaghan and the Chaghadayids in 
1323, and al-"Umaris testimony that merchants from Egypt and Syria 
flocked to Transoxiana in the 1330s on learning of the accession of the 
Muslim khan Tarmashirin,? suggest that the overland journey was safe 
once more. But in 1345, perhaps owing to fresh inter-Mongol conflicts, the 
route across Central Asia proved impassable, and the Popes Franciscan 
envoy, Giovanni di Marignolli, was obliged to return from the Yuan domin- 
ions to Europe by sea. Whether it would have been possible at this time to 
travel by the northerly route, we are not told. Pegolotti famously assured his 
readers that the route between Tana and ‘Cathay’ was the safest and the 
most expeditious;® but his information could have been out of date by 
Marignolli’s time. 

It is vital to notice that the damage wrought by inter-Mongol warfare 
was by no means confined to peasants and townsfolk. Traders were often 
singled out as objects of royal cupidity or vindictiveness, as the following 
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examples demonstrate. When the Chaghadayid khan Barag rebelled against 
the gaghan in c. 1266, he rounded up the dependants of both Oubilai and 
Abagha within his own territory and mulcted them of their goods.* There 
is evidence for even more drastic treatment of merchants on the outbreak 
of war between the Ilkhanate and the Golden Horde, when Hülegü and 
Berke each sought to injure the other by killing the merchants who repre- 
sented his rival's interests (p. 142). Noghai's sack and burning of Südàq 
(Soldaia), where the traders were tortured into disgorging their goods, in 
the spring of 698/1299, and his arrest and expropriation of the Muslim, 
Alan and European merchants in the other Crimean cities of Kaffa, Saru- 
kermen (Cherson), Kirkyer and Kerch, were evidently designed to damage 
the interests of his rival Toqto'a, since the sources make it clear that at Südàq 
those who were trading on Noghai's behalf were picked out from the rest 
(totalling over two-thirds of the city’s traders) and were left unmolested.” 
Diplomatic missions were no less vulnerable, because they were usually 
accompanied by ortaq merchants whom a Mongol ruler had entrusted with 
capital to trade with on his behalf, as did Ghazan, for instance, when 
despatching Fakhr al-Din Ahmad to the Yuan court with 100,000 gold 
dinars in 697/1297-8.*% During the years 713-14/1313-15 the Chaghadayid 
khan Esen Buqa intercepted at least three embassies between the Yuan and 
the Ilkhanate (on the third occasion putting the personnel to the sword) 
and confiscated their effects, some of which would have represented 
mercantile capital.” 

Contemporaries clearly entertained no doubts that the fate of merchants 
and their goods in time of war between the various Mongol powers had a 
deleterious effect on trade. According to Wassaf, in the period of almost 
seven decades since the death of Ogédei nobody had ventured to travel 
through the empire without an escort.” After the outrages committed by 
Hülegü and Berke, he tells us, merchants and envoys ceased to journey 
between the Ilkhanate and the Golden Horde until the era of Gaikhatu 
(r. 690-4/1291-5) and Togto'a (r. 690-712/1291-1312), when diplomatic 
exchanges opened up the routes once more for merchants (tujjār) and 
ortags.”' This is clearly an oversimplification, since Rashid al-Din assures 
us that merchants continued to pass to and fro after Abaghas construction 
of the sibe, and the Jochid prince Tama Toqta had nevertheless found ‘ortaqs 
and merchants’ to plunder during his campaign in the Transcaucasus in 
687/1288.” But the point still stands. The mere threat of war in the Caucasus 
in 701/1302 deterred traders from journeying between the Ilkhanate and 
the Jochid territories until rumour proved groundless.” In 712/1312 a letter 
from Ozbeg to the Ilkhan Oljeitii stressed the desirability of settling their 
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territorial dispute, so that merchants might once again begin to journey 
between their dominions.”* 

So much contemporary testimony makes it difficult to imagine how 
trans-Asiatic commerce could have continued unhampered during the 
decades following the break-up of the unitary empire. The evidence runs 
counter to Abu-Lughod's claim that 'safe passage granted by one regional 
ruler was honoured by the next (the context is the early years following the 
fragmentation of the empire),? certainly when the two potentates in ques- 
tion were at war; and it also invalidates Ciociltan’s belief that ‘Chinggis 
Khan’s successors kept this peace across an enormous stretch of territory, 
from the Pacific Ocean to the Black Sea and the Mediterranean.”* So too 
Morris Rossabis assumption that the generally amicable relationship 
between the Yuan rulers of China and the Il-khanids of Persia assured rela- 
tively safe passage for most caravans” ignores the role of the usually antag- 
onistic Central Asian Mongols and hence requires strong qualification. And 
although Hodong Kim is no doubt right to distinguish ‘unofficial’ traders 
from the ortaq merchants who enjoyed a more formal association with a 
regional khan (and hence were a more obvious target for spoliation and 
violence),” it is far from certain that hostile Mongol armies recognized the 
distinction in practice. Timothy May assumes that the communications 
network, the yam, remained in existence throughout the era of the successor 
khanates.? But we have the IIkhan Óljeitü's testimony in 1305 that it had 
been fractured and that the relay-stations had only just been ‘joined up’ 
once more (p. 123). 

The early imperial era may indeed have seen an increasingly brisk 
commerce both between Eastern and Western Asia and, transversely, 
across the divide between steppe and agrarian regions. Yet the assessment 
of conditions within the Mongol world implied by the term Pax Mongolica 
is too positive for the period after 1260. The sundering of the Chinggisid 
empire, following Móngkes death, and the warfare that periodically 
occurred between the rival khanates - despite rulers concern to keep routes 
open and secure for commerce - disrupted both trade and travel for other 
purposes. Of course, the authors on whom we depend are probably far 
more prone to mention the periodic disturbance of trade than a peaceful 
maintenance of traffic at other times. Even the conflict between the 
Ilkhanate and the Mamlüks did not prevent the continuance of trade 
between them in northern Syria.* Nor is it possible to conceive of a twelfth- 
century Ibn Battūta being able to travel from the Maghrib to regions as far 
distant as the Pontic steppe, Transoxiana and the Indian subcontinent. But 
in the last analysis we need, I suspect, to uncouple the idea of the Pax from 
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transcontinental trade (with the exception, perhaps, of the northerly steppe 
route recommended by Pegolotti, and of those further south during the 
1320s and 1330s) and look instead to the (relatively) peaceful conditions 
imposed by some Mongol rulers, for some of the time, that encouraged 
commerce within an ulus. 

That said, however, of greater moment than the security — or spasmodic 
insecurity — of overland travel were possibly the injection of unprecedented 
quantities of plundered goods and capital into the Eurasian commercial 
networks, an overall reduction of customs dues, the existence of numerous 
large nomadic courts (ordos) and caravanserais, support for urban centres 
and the boost in demand for certain products, not least luxury items and 
slaves.*! Recent research suggests that the Mongols acquisition of the Song 
treasury, and the promotion by the Yuan of paper money which was unre- 
deemable for coin, led to massive westward flows of silver ingots from 
China, and hence to a considerable increase of silver coinage alike in 
northern India, in the Near East and in Europe at various points between 
the last quarter of the thirteenth century and the mid-fourteenth century. 
In addition, there emerged a commensurability across a wide range of 
currencies, as business came to be conducted in conceptual units of account 
expressed in terms of silver by weight.? There seems little doubt that for 
much of the Mongol era, until the advent of the Black Death, Eurasia as a 
whole was growing increasingly integrated, in economic terms. In this 
process seaborne commerce may have played at least as important a role as 
overland ventures. 


Seaborne trade during the Mongol epoch 


If the long-distance overland routes were only intermittently free of the 
hazards of conflict, one marked development in the Mongol era was an 
increase in the maritime trade of Asia, from the Persian Gulf through the 
Indian Ocean and across the South China Sea.? As with the land routes, 
what was different about the Mongol period, again, was the readiness of 
traders to travel the entire distance between the Gulf and China rather than 
to halt in and return from southern Indian ports; and it may well be that the 
advantage of bypassing inter-Mongol warfare outweighed the dangers of 
sea travel and the daunting length of the journey, which Montecorvino esti- 
mated at almost two years.** For some centuries Muslim communities had 
resided in Indian ports such as Kanbhaya (Cambay) in Gujarat, whence 
they made commercial voyages to China; and Chinese ports such as 
Quanzhou (Zaitun) had housed Muslim traders since the Tang dynasty. By 
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the early Yuan era it was common knowledge that Muslims enjoyed a 
favoured position in both the central and the local administration of China, 
where – аѕ part of the class termed semuren (‘Miscellaneous Peoples) - 
they ranked second, below only the Mongols themselves and above both 
northern Chinese (including the Kitan and the Jurchen) and the popula- 
tion of the former Song empire. An influential Muslim merchant assisted 
the Mongols in the capture of Quanzhou (1276),** and the news of Oubilais 
conquest of the Song acted as a powerful stimulus to Muslim merchants in 
Western Asia to engage in voyages to China by the sea route." The Yuan 
period witnessed a considerable growth in the number of Muslims resident 
in China. Gravestones in the Muslim cemetery at Quanzhou commemorate 
primarily persons originating from the Persian-speaking world (Qunduz, 
for instance), in contrast with the older established Muslim merchant 
community in the city, which was of Arab ancestry.** 

In particular, Muslims formed the overwhelming majority of ortag 
merchants. Despite measures that Qubilai took to curtail the privileges of 
ortaq merchants, they gained a tight hold on maritime commerce through 
the major port of Quanzhou.” One commodity shipped from Quanzhou to 
the Persian Gulf in growing quantities by the second quarter of the four- 
teenth century was blue-and-white porcelain, manufactured at Jingdezhen 
in Jiangsu specifically for the Iranian market.? Qubilai encouraged the 
growth of seaborne commerce, not merely to generate fresh revenue but to 
maintain contact with his Ilkhanid allies and, in the traditional style of 
Chinese emperors, to win recognition of his supremacy, and of their own 
‘tributary’ status, from rulers who were still independent. These latter two 
aims entailed frequent communication with the local powers of south-east 
Asia and of southern India, notably those of Malabar (Kerala) and Ma‘bar 
(the Coromandel coast).”! 

We should note in addition that Muslim traders were acquiring a strong 
position in the fiscal administration of the IIkhanid dominions, especially 
in the south, in Fars and the neighbouring coastal tracts. Marco Polo speaks 
only of the port of Hurmuz, where merchants from India congregated and 
purchased inter alia spices, silks, cloth of gold, gems and ivory, which they 
then sold throughout the world, and the Chinese sources also give the place 
some prominence.” But merchants waiting in the vicinity of Hurmuz for 
the arrival of ships from India were vulnerable to predatory attacks by the 
Negüderis,? and Hurmuz faced keen competition during the IIkhanid era 
from the safer port on the island of Qays (Kish), which appears to have 
enjoyed pre-eminence among the cities of the Gulf region. Around the turn 
of the thirteenth century the ruler of the island of Qays was Jamal al-Din 
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Ibráhim b. Muhammad al-Tibi (d. 706/1306-7), who also farmed the taxes 
of Fars from the IIkhans, obtaining from Gaikhatu the title of Malik al-Islam, 
and whose activities were conspicuous enough to bring him to the notice of 
Ibn al-Suqa‘i and, later, al-Safadi in distant Egypt. Jamal al-Din, whose rise 
dated from his ortaq partnership with Shams al-Din Juwayni and the noyan 
Sughunchag, travelled as far as China and was the foremost Muslim trader 
of his day, with 100 ships engaged in commerce at any one time and with a 
powerful stake in the external trade of both India and the Yuan empire.” 
For Wassaf, this trade enhanced the prosperity not only of the Gulf region 
but also of other countries, including Iraq and Khurasan, ‘as far as Rum, 
Syria and the Franks. Jamal al-Din’s brother Taq? al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
who in 692/1293 became chief minister to the Hindu king of Ma‘bar, used 
his position to advance Jamal al-Din’s interests, despatching annually to 
Qays large quantities of goods from which the latter’s agents always took 
their pick. The brothers made an especially rich profit from supplying the 
king of Ma‘bar with choice mounts, a commodity that was in notoriously 
short supply in peninsular India and that made up one of the two principal 
exports from Qays.” Ma‘bar in turn served as a vital entrepót in the mari- 
time trade between Mongol Iran and the Yuan empire.” Wassaf describes 
Qays in lyrical terms as a magnet for the products of India, the furthest 
parts of China, Turkestan, Egypt, Syria, and even distant Qayrawan in 
Tunisia. He clearly believed himself to be witnessing a situation without 
precedent in world history.” 


The movement of skilled personnel 


It is likely that during the Mongol era political conditions after 1261 had a 
rather less inhibiting effect on other modes of contact than they did on 
overland commerce. At issue here are widely differing patterns of move- 
ment. To be worthy of the name, trade requires relatively frequent or regular 
journeys, and the opportunities for disruption are accordingly greater. It is 
widely accepted that cultural transmission during the Mongol epoch took 
place at the personal level, rather than through the physical transfer of 
written sources or technical instruments.” But sustained transmission of 
this kind may spring from the displacement of groups of skilled personnel 
from one part of the continent to another in the immediate aftermath of 
conquest; it might also be the result of a single journey from, say, China to 
Iran, enabling an expert, or group of experts, to enjoy frequent contact 
thereafter with those of similar skills and interests, without the need for 
further travel. 
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For these face-to-face encounters the Mongols’ own relocation of their 
human booty (over and above those whom they had incorporated within 
their military forces) was chiefly responsible. Steppe society lacked special- 
ists. Nomads in the process of empire-building required personnel with 
technical skills that were not represented within their own ranks; Chinggis 
Khan’s recruitment of Mahmtd Yalavach, as one who knew ‘the laws and 
customs of cities’ (above, p. 75), furnishes an early example.” Captives 
possessed of such talents fared better than those who lacked them.’ The 
censuses that the Mongols conducted in the conquered territories identi- 
fied individuals with specialist skills and listed them separately from the 
bulk of the population. Many of them belonged to classes that enjoyed a 
certain cachet in the Mongol empire: holy men and scholars expert in reli- 
gious matters, alchemists, philosophers, physicians, astronomers and astrol- 
ogers (the last two categories barely distinguishable). The conquerors were 
also on the lookout for skilled craftsmen, like the weavers of fine fabrics 
picked out from the population of Tabriz in 628/1231 and set to work on 
the production of a luxury tent for the qaghan.'” 

We should also bear in mind the prominence of linguistic specialists. 
There was no lingua franca current throughout the whole empire, though 
Persian was the nearest thing to it, whether in China or in the western Jochid 
territories.’ In governing their enormous dominions, the Mongols attached 
great value to those with a command of languages (see pp. 110, 287-8); and 
there was seemingly no dearth of individuals prepared to qualify for their 
service by mastering foreign tongues. It was not simply a matter of recruiting 
oral interpreters for dealing with envoys or merchants; the Mongols also 
required people to translate religious texts and scientific writings (below, 
p. 236). 

Groups of craftsmen were often transported across vast distances in 
the interests of economic exploitation. Their participation in the imperial 
project tended to be of an involuntary nature; many of them were enslaved. 
We saw how Chinese, Kitan and Tangut personnel were brought to 
Transoxiana and even as far as western Iran to perform agricultural tasks 
(p. 177), while Changchun, who in 1222 met a Chinese official in charge 
of the Samarqand observatory, says that Chinese craftsmen were to be 
found everywhere.'” At the same time, the skilled craftsmen, often the 
only survivors of a sacked Muslim city, were deported to the Mongolian 
homeland or further afield still (p. 173). Juwayni tells us that many places 
in the east were inhabited and cultivated by artisans removed from 
Khwārazm.'* The thousand households of weavers whom Tolui removed 
from Herat were sent to Beshbaligh, where they produced magnificent 
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garments for one of Chinggis Khan's wives and subsequently for the Qaghan 
Ógódei.' Further groups of craftsmen from Islamic territories were reset- 
tled in Mongolia on Ogódei's orders. They may have included the Muslim 
engineers who built the palace of Qarshi Suri, about 25 miles north of 
Qaraqorum, where he repaired at the height of spring in the course of his 
annual migrations. Some 3,000 artisan households, many of them from 
Samarqand, were transported to Xunmalin (modern Ximalin), on the 
Hunhe river in northern China, where they are mentioned seventy years 
later by Rashid al-Din (calling the locality 'Simalr);? while over 300 
Muslim artisan households were settled in Hongzhou, west of Khanbaligh.! 
Thus, in general, colonists were imported from East Asia to repair the 
damage done in the Iranian world and Muslim colonists were moved east- 
wards to produce speciality goods; or, to put it another way, 'the Mongols 
sent East Asians to the west to increase the quantity of production and 
Westerners to the east to improve the quality of production.” 

During Hülegü's campaigns skilled personnel were still being preserved 
from the carnage and put to profitable use. Artisans were removed at the 
fall of Aleppo, for example, in Safar 658/January 1260.'° When, some 
months later, the Ayyubid Sultan al-Nasir Yusuf and his suite were massa- 
cred on Hilegūs orders after news of ‘Ayn Jalit, only the cooks and pages 
(ghilman) were spared, along with a certain Muhy’ al-Din, who indicated to 
the killers that he was an astronomer; he thereby lived to join Nasir al-Din 
Tūsīs staff at the Maragha observatory and to tell his story to Bar 
Hebraeus." 

In Hülegü's day, however, we encounter personnel being brought from 
the Far East who may equally have had little or no choice, but who did not 
come as slaves, and movement of this kind persisted for some decades. Like 
certain of their steppe predecessors and their sedentary counterparts, 
Mongol rulers felt it incumbent upon them to surround themselves not 
merely with material luxury but also with intellectual luminaries. Hülegü 
adorned his court with scholars and wise men (‘ulama@ wa-hukam@). 
According to Rashid al-Din, philosophers, astronomers and physicians 
came to Iran in his train." That author was in no doubt regarding the 
cultural consequences of the union of the furthest parts of the inhabited 
world under Chinggisid rule: at Óljeitü's court were assembled philoso- 
phers, astronomers, historians and other scholars from China, India, 
Kashmir, Tibet, the Uighurs and other Turkic peoples, the Arabs and the 
Franks.’ 

Reciprocal contacts of this kind between the Mongol states give the 
appearance of being limited to Ilkhanid Iran and Yuan China (the “Toluid 
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axis’: p. 184),' which often exchanged envoys and technical experts and on 
occasion royal brides (Kékechin, for instance, who reached the Ikhanate in 
1291 and whose party allegedly included the three Polos).'^ The impres- 
sion may be due in part to the fact that the two Toluid states yield more 
ample source material. The Golden Horde territories apart from Khwarazm 
perhaps had a narrower range of assets and skills to export than did the 
other Chinggisid khanates;"5 although the Jochid lands acted as a conduit 
for the passage of Central and East Asian metalwork techniques into the 
Middle East." But there is no doubt that Muslims of Central Asian origin 
played a prominent part in mediating between China and the Islamic world. 
Much of this topic has been amply and ably covered in Thomas Allsen's 
Culture and Conquest in Mongol Eurasia (2001) and subsequent work, and 
I shall refer frequently to his findings while adding evidence and ideas 
advanced by other scholars in the past fifteen years or so.!'* 

Two questions need to be addressed. Which developments, firstly, can 
reasonably be ascribed to the incorporation of a large section of the Dar 
al-Islam within a world-empire? Even discounting the annual pilgrimage, 
Muslims had been journeying considerable distances across the Islamic 
oecumene for some centuries. As for relations with the non-Muslim world, 
the borrowing of Chinese themes or techniques was no new phenomenon 
in the thirteenth century. We might reasonably expect as one result of the 
Mongol conquest, for example, that Muslim weavers in Iran copied Chinese 
textiles which had become widely accessible; but there is evidence, in fact, 
that this was occurring already in Tabriz prior to the Mongols’ arrival." By 
the eleventh century, Iranian potters had apparently drawn inspiration 
from Chinese ceramics produced under the Song dynasty, and Chinese 
motifs had figured on Iranian metalwork contemporary with the Liao and 
Jin." What was distinctive about the Mongol era was an explosion in the 
extent and scope of such borrowing. 

The second question is: how far-reaching was the impact of closer 
cultural links with the world beyond Islam in the Mongol period? Whereas 
the Muslim community in Yuan China was relatively sizeable (in absolute 
terms, that is), the number of Chinese in Iran was only ever small.?! Hence 
the Muslim imprint on Chinese science was stronger than any effects 
working in the reverse direction. One has only to think of the two Muslim 
siege engineers, Isma‘il and ‘Ala al-Din, whom Abagha sent to Qubilai and 
who hastened the fall of Xiangyang in 1273 by assembling and operating a 
counterweight trebuchet (for which Marco Polo’s book, notoriously, would 
give the credit to his father and uncle);’” or the Muslim astronomer from 
Bukhara, Jamal al-Din, who in 1267 presented the Yuan court with a 
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calendar based on Western-style observations and calculations, together 
with astronomical instruments that he had devised, and in 1271 was 
made intendant of the new Huihui sitian jian (“Muslim Astronomical 
Observatory ).'? Since, however, the focus of the present book is the impact 
of Mongol rule upon Muslims, we shall be concerned here with the contri- 
bution of other regions of the Mongol world to the culture of Muslim Iran 
and Iraq, rather than with the Muslims’ own contribution to the culture of 
lands outside the Dar al-Islam."* One highly relevant aspect of the Muslim 
presence and activity elsewhere - the implantation of Islam within parts of 
the Yuan empire - will be examined in the Epilogue. 


Cultural brokers: Nasir al-Din Tüsi, Rashid al-Din 
and Bolod Chingsang"? 


In the Ilkhanate we can track the activity of prominent individuals, although 
identifying that of less celebrated figures is a more difficult matter. Cultural 
activity in Iran is linked especially with two celebrated names: Nasir al-Din 
Tusi and Rashid al-Din. At Tusi’s instigation, Hülegü ordered an observa- 
tory to be constructed at Maragha, a locality where observations had been 
taking place for several decades;"* Tüsi (d. 672/1274) was appointed as its 
first director. He himself lists four Muslim colleagues - Mu'ayyad al-Din 
al-‘Urdi, Fakhr al-Din Maraghi, Fakhr al-Din Akhlati and Najm al-Din 
Dabīrān Oazwīnī - who are named also by Rashid al-Din and Ibn al-Fuwati 
as astronomers specially picked out for the task with Hülegü's approval." 
But they were joined by others. Bar Hebraeus speaks of the numerous wise 
men from various lands who gathered around Tüsi,"* and one has only to 
sift through Ibn al-Fuwati’s Talkhis to gain the vivid impression that the 
observatory and its library, where he himself worked until 679/1280-1, 
were a magnet for scholars from far-distant regions and a centre of wide- 
ranging intellectual inquiry. Some of these scholars hailed from outside the 
Mongol dominions: al-‘Urdi was summoned from Damascus;? Muhyrt 
al-Din al-Maghribi, who reached Maragha soon after the foundation of 
the observatory, having previously been in the service of al-Nasir Yusuf 
(p. 226 above), came originally from Tunisia. 

According to Rashid al-Din, Hiilegii attached to Tusi’s team an astron- 
omer brought from China, the Daoist master (Pers. sing-sing, i.e. Ch. xian- 
sheng) Fumengji, ordering the Shi‘i scholar to acquire whatever knowledge 
of history and astronomy the Chinese astronomer possessed and Fumengji 
to learn about Muslim astronomy from Tüsi. The latter, we are told, success- 
fully mastered within two days what his new colleague taught him, whereas 
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the Chinese scholar benefited remarkably little in reverse, since his knowl- 
edge of astronomical tables and the movements of the stars was meagre.'?? 
It may be for this reason that Tüsi makes no mention of him in the intro- 
duction to his astronomical handbook, Zij-i īlkhānī, listing only his four 
Muslim collaborators. The Zij is the first such handbook to incorporate a 
Chinese calendar (tarikh-i Qità), often referred to in the past, inaccurately, 
as a ‘Chinese-Uighur calendar;?' which was possibly Fumengjis chief 
contribution to the project. It includes conversion tables for a variety of eras 
in use in different parts of the empire, namely the Hijri era, the Chinese 
sexagenary system, the Turco-Mongol twelve-year animal calendar, the 
Seleucid era employed by Eastern Christians (beginning in 311 B.C.E.) and 
the Iranian era of Yazdagird (commencing in 632 C.E.).? 

Important work continued at Maragha after Tusi’s demise. Muhy? al-Din 
al-Maghribi (d. 682/1283) produced his own zij, entitled Adwar al-anwar 
(‘The Cycles of Light), in the very year following Tüsis death.'? 
A later astronomer at Maragha, Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Wabkanawi 
al-Bukhārī, who began his Zīj-i muhaggag-i sultānī ("The Verified Royal 
Tables’) on Ghazan’s orders and dedicated it to the later IIkhan Abu Sa‘id, 
severely criticized Tūsīs Zīj-i īlkhānī, on the grounds that it was merely 
derived from earlier tables and that the calculated position of a planet never 
coincided at an empirical level. In al-Wābkanawīs opinion, al-Maghribīs 
Adwār was a superior work, based as it was on independent observation." 

Nor was the work at Marāgha concerned just with astronomical matters. 
Even in the incomplete Talkhis that survives Ibn al-Fuwati refers to a verse 
chronicle (now lost) that was deposited in the library"? and names many 
figures who gravitated to Marāgha in Tūsīs lifetime and took up residence 
there. Among them were Qutb al-Din Mahmüd b. Mas'üd Shirazi 
(d. 710/1311), who is said to have studied mathematics (al- 'ulüm 
al-riyádiyyat) under Tüsi himself, logic (al-mantiqiyya) from the works of 
Najm al-Din Qazwini, and geometry (al-ashkal al-hindisiyya) as well as 
astronomy (al-haya) from those of Mu’ayyad al-Din al-‘Urdi;'*° and Oiwām 
al-Din ‘Abd-Allah al-Yazdi and Qiwam al-Din Muhammad al-Yaziri, who 
both studied logic under Oazwīnī.!*” 

Cultural and technical fusion, in a number of distinct contexts, is associ- 
ated still more with the name of Rashīd al-Dīn, who as a Jew by birth was 
even more of an ‘outsider’ than the Shi'i Tüsi, though to all intents and 
purposes an orthodox Muslim. A truly remarkable figure who occupied, it 
has been said, a liminal position ... at the meeting place between Islamic 
Iran, the Mongol empire and his Jewish background,'* Rashid al-Din 
patronized, under Ghazan and Oljeitii, numerous scholars from both ends 
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of Asia. In addition, he is said to have authored a number of works on 
various learned subjects, although in some instances he may simply have 
presided over a team of researchers. These writings, not all of which are still 
extant, are listed in the Jàmi '-i tasánif-i Rashidi (see p. 26).? 

The Jami‘ al-tawarikh alone, incorporating as it does histories of the 
Mongols, the Chinese, India, the Jews, the Armenians and the Franks,’ is a 
monument to Rashid al-Din’s openness to other cultural traditions outside 
Islam. In the preface he affirms the historian’s duty to record the histories of 
non-Muslim peoples without seeking to modify them, even though Muslim 
tradition is superior to all the rest.“ He even includes a survey of the life 
and teachings of the Buddha, which makes up virtually the whole of the 
latter half of his history of India. Gregory Schopen showed how, in his 
use of the Hinayana Buddhist texts (the Devatā-sūtra among others) avail- 
able to him, Rashīd al-Dīn went beyond the bounds of mere translation. 
Although non-religious passages remain faithful to the original, where the 
passage had to do with specifically Buddhist ideas the rendering is more 
expansive and is clearly designed as exegesis for the benefit of Muslim 
readers." This was a man committed to introducing his fellow Muslims to 
a wider confessional world. 

Rashīd al-Dīn took steps to stimulate research in other fields. In the 
preface to his Tanksūq-nāma-yi īlkhānī dar funūn-i 'ulūm-i khitāī (Treasure- 
Book of the Ilkhan on the Branches of Chinese Sciences’), he proclaimed 
his ambition of emulating the celebrated ‘Abbasid Caliph Hārūn al-Rashīd 
(d. 193/809), who had made Greek scientific lore accessible to Muslims 
through a programme of translation into Arabic.'* Himself a physician by 
training, Rashid al-Din is said to have travelled around the Ilkhanid empire in 
guest of medical knowledge.' When he attained a position of power, one of 
his primary aims was apparently the introduction of Chinese medical knowl- 
edge into Iran for the benefit of Muslim physicians. And just as Tüsi had 
brought together representatives of the Persian and Chinese astronomical 
traditions, so did Rashid al-Din introduce one of the leading Persian physi- 
cians, Saff al-Din, and the Chinese physician 'Siyü-sha (Xiuxie?), in order, he 
says, to learn from them both. The two men collaborated on a translation of a 
Chinese work on the pulse.“ 

As both a substantial landowner and a government minister concerned 
to revive the agrarian economy of the Ilkhanate, Rashid al-Din also took a 
keen interest in agronomy. Only a large fragment survives of his book, 
Athar wa-ahy@ (‘Monuments and Living Things’). To judge from a table 
of contents that has been preserved in the Jami'-i tasanif-i Rashidi, it dealt 
with a broad range of matters, including the preconditions for agricultural 
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development, the varieties of trees, fruits and herbs, methods of cultivation, 
pest control, animal husbandry, the storage of grain and other produce, and 
even the mining and extraction of precious stones.'^ 

For the Mongols foodways and medical matters were closely related. In 
the preface to the Tanksüq-nàma Rashid al-Din, who had entered Ilkhanid 
service as a ba'urchi (cook, steward), testifies to his own interest in pharma- 
cology, since he tells us that he had translated a book on ‘medicines from 
herbs, minerals, trees, animals, fish . . ?™8 He frequently betrays an aware- 
ness of the ingredients used in Chinese cuisine, and some of his informa- 
tion was clearly derived from Chinese residents in the Ilkhanate. We can 
also assume that the troops from the Far East, accompanying Hülegü in 
1253-6 (above, p. 136), had brought with them a taste for their own habitual 
dishes. One example is rice, a crop by no means unknown in pre-Mongol 
Iran. According to Rashid al-Din, a variety of rice grown in India was intro- 
duced under his auspices in Ghazans reign, though the experiment was a 
failure. It is conceivable that rice became more entrenched in Iranian 
cuisine during the Mongol era; but the evidence is inconclusive.'” 

Rashid al-Din’s known sources’ in themselves attest to the great 
distances covered by travellers within the Mongol world. As we saw, much 
of the information in the Jami‘ al-tawarikh, particularly about the earlier 
history of the Mongols and the Turkic peoples and about Yuan China, was 
evidently obtained from the great noyan Bolod Chingsang, an ambassador 
from Qubilai who had arrived in 683/1284-5 and had been domiciled in 
Iran ever since.'*! For the history of China, Rashid al-Din describes how 
two Chinese scholars, Litaji (Li Tazhi?) and *K. MSWN (Qin/Qian Sun/ 
Song?), well versed in medicine, astrology and the Chinese calendar 
(tarīkh-i Khitā), had joined his team, bringing with them a book listing the 
names of Chinese emperors.” But the book in question cannot be identi- 
fied, and it was evidently a digest of several works. As Herbert Franke 
pointed out long ago, moreover, the wazir, or his collaborators, were prey to 
a number of misinterpretations.!* 

The section of the Jāmi' al-tawārīkh that deals with the Ilkhans seems 
itself to have been inspired by Chinese-style historiographical conventions. 
The treatment of each reign contains, in addition to a list of the ruler's wives 
and descendants, a relatively detailed survey of events, with more or less 
precise dates, usually given in the twelve-year animal calendar as well as 
according to the Hijra (dates supplied in the other sections of Rashid 
al-Din’s history comprise only the year in either era).?* This arrangement 
— so different from that of Rashid al-Dins precursor, Juwayni, or his younger 
contemporary, Wassāf — is reminiscent of the ‘principal annals’ (benji) 
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found in Chinese dynastic histories. It has been proposed that Rashīd 
al-Din was strongly influenced here by the Chinese practice - doubtless 
through the medium of Bolod Chingsang, who (as the official responsible 
for the creation of the Imperial Library Directorate, Mishu jian, in 1273) 
had been concerned, if indirectly, with the collection of materials for the 
histories of the Liao, Jin and Song dynasties. The similarity is yet more 
marked in the case of Qashani, who (it will be recalled) was apparently one 
of Rashid al-Din's research assistants and whose own Tarikh-i Uljāītū 
follows, on balance, a still more detailed chronological structure.'^ It could 
be argued, however, that the Arabic historiographical tradition itself 
provided sufficient models for this chronological arrangement. 

Rashid al-Din' great history also embraced lands that lay outside the 
Mongol world. He copied almost verbatim some geographical data and a 
brief history of the thirteenth-early fourteenth-century Delhi Sultanate 
from his younger contemporary Wassāf, whose source is unknown. But 
much of the detail concerning the geography and early history of India he 
drew extensively from the Ta/qiq mà li l-Hind of the famous eleventh- 
century author Abū Rayhān al-Bīrūnī (whose wide-ranging interests, 
incidentally, very much parallel Rashid al-Din's own).'”* For some reason - 
perhaps because al-Birüni's account of Buddhism was second-hand, based 
entirely on that of an earlier Muslim author - Rashid al-Din derived much 
of his Buddhist material from the Kashmiri Buddhist monk (bakhshi) 
Kamala Sri.!” But it is evident that he also obtained information about 
Central Asian Buddhism, no doubt from a different source, and some of the 
detail relates to practices found only in the Chinese Buddhist tradition 
(though here too his informants may have been Uighurs or Tibetans).”* 
For the early part of his history of the Franks he apparently took his survey 
of (Judaeo-Christian) sacred history from Adam down to David from the 
Mukhtasar tarīkh al-duwal of Ibn al-‘Ibri (Bar Hebraeus); and Karl Jahn 
made a good case for linking the fourth and final section, which amounts 
to little more than a catalogue of emperors and popes, with the remarkably 
similar Chronicon Pontificum et Imperatorum (1268/9) of Martin of 
Troppau (Martinus Oppaviensis), perhaps mediated through Dominican 
friars who were at that time engaged in evangelism in Iran.’ 

For the Athar wa-ahya’, just as in the composition of his history, Rashid 
al-Din benefited from the experience and expertise of Bolod Chingsang, 
like him at one time a baurchi, who had served as director of the supervi- 
sors of agriculture in Qubilais China between 1271 and 1277.'? Rashid 
al-Din’s geographical work, Suwar al-aqálim ("The Configurations of the 
Climes’), listed among his writings in the Jami'-i tasánif and originally 
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designed as a supplement to the Jāmi' al-tawārīkh, is regrettably lost. But he 
included significant data on the geography of China in the historical 
sections of the Jāmi' al-tawārīkh, where, for example, he describes the Gulf 
of Bohai and gives an account of the Grand Canal, constructed, on Oubilafs 
orders, to link Khanbaligh with the major port of Hangzhou.'*' Here too, 
since the Suwar al-aqálim is said to have included details of the stages of the 
yam network,'? Bolod was probably a major source of information. Allsen 
has thrown into sharp relief the career of this figure who, more than 
anybody else, was responsible for imparting a knowledge of Chinese history 
and culture to the upper echelons in Ilkhanid Iran.'* 


The expansion of geographical horizons 


Muslim awareness of the wider world witnessed significant advances, 
thanks to the growth in contacts with China and other regions of the Far 
East. One problem confronting us is the agency by which this knowledge 
was acquired. We know, for example, that the astronomer Jamal al-Din's 
familiarity with western geography left its mark on Yuan cartography and 
that many other Muslims reached China in the Yuan era.'** The most prom- 
inent individuals known to have made the journey from the Yuan domin- 
ions to the Ilkhanate are Mongol envoys like Bolod or representatives of 
other Far Eastern peoples, such as Mar Yahballāhā III and his companion 
Rabban Sawma, both of the Onggiit tribe.'^ We know less about Muslims 
native to the Far East who visited Western Asia in the Mongol period. But 
Muslims from the west who spent time in China, such as the merchants 
Jamal al-Din Ibrahim al-Tībī and Ibn al-$aygāl al-Jazarī (d. 701/1301—2) 
and certain of Ibn Fadl-Allāh al-*Umarīs informants, disseminated infor- 
mation about the country after their return.'* 

It took some time before the new knowledge was reflected in geograph- 
ical works composed in Iran. The writings of the cosmographer Zakariyā b. 
Muhammad Qazwini (d. 682/1283), Athàr al-bilàd ("The Monuments of 
Countries) and ‘Aj@ib al-makhlūgāt ("The Marvels of Creation), still 
betray a heavy dependence on the eleventh-century geography of al-Birtini; 
only the map attached to the 'Ajā'ib departs from previous convention by 
depicting China as a major subcontinent on a par with India and Africa.'” 
Our literary sources tell us of other maps, such as that presented to Arghun 
in 689/1290 by Qutb al-Din Shirazi, which depicted ‘the western sea and its 
gulfs and coastlines, including many territories to the west and north.'® 
A terrestrial globe that the architect (muhandis) Karim al-Din Abt Bakr 
al-Salmāsī had fashioned, it seems, from papier máché greatly impressed 
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Ibn al-Fuwatī, who met him at Maragha in 664/1266.'? Whether this 
carried a relief map, of the kind that had first appeared in eleventh-century 
China, is unclear.'” The map in the Safina-yi Tabriz (c. 1320) follows earlier 
Muslim geographers in its representation of Africa and the Mediterranean 
region but provides a comparatively realistic delineation of the Arabian and 
Chinese coasts. We cannot know whether it owed anything to Rashid al-Din 
or his sources." It is a testimony to the strong links between Iran and 
China by the second quarter of the fourteenth century, however, that Hamd- 
Allah Mustawfi and Wassaf each provided a detailed account of the port of 
Hangzhou.'” 


The visual arts 


This chapter would be lamentably incomplete without reference, lastly, to 
the arts. The impact of Chinese practice on Persian miniature painting and 
ceramics, in particular, is among the most palpable of all the developments 
of the Mongol era. Involved were a number of profound changes: in mate- 
rials, techniques and motifs. It should be stressed that the creations resulting 
from access to Chinese culture represented what Linda Komaroff has called 
‘a new visual language and 'an original aesthetic idiom:'? Much as Central 
Asian craftsmen during the era of the unitary empire had combined 
Chinese and Central Asian styles,"* so too did Iranian potters, metal- 
workers and miniature painters select Chinese themes and motifs and adapt 
them to develop hybrid forms. Two further contextual points need to be 
made before we proceed. One is that the highly ornate luxury textiles 
favoured by the new rulers (p.212 above) familiarized craftsmen in Western 
Asia with a number of themes and designs (some of them found in pre- 
Mongol textiles, from the Liao and Jin epochs) that could be applied 
in ceramics or in miniature painting." The second is the increasing 
availability of paper, from China. This both fostered the development of the 
illustrated manuscript and, by encouraging craftsmen to draw patterns and 
diagrams, made possible the transfer of motifs not merely from designer to 
artisan but from one medium to another."* 

Here we shall limit the discussion to manuscript painting." Illustration 
had a relatively long history in the Islamic world, but it had been confined 
to medical and scientific writings, books of animal fables and belles-lettres 
(adab). Only a few of these illustrated manuscripts have survived, however, 
mainly from the twelfth century onwards; while from the Persian-speaking 
world a single example survives from before 1250.7* A marked character- 
istic of the Mongol period was the explosion of manuscript painting over a 
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much broader range of literary activity, poetical and historical works 
included. Improved technigues of paper manufacture, moreover, made 
possible the creation of large-folio manuscripts such as the Edinburgh/ 
Khalili text of the Jāmi' al-tawārīkh and the "Great Mongol Shāh-nāma 
(formerly known as the Demotte Shah-nama'); and the dimensions and 
elaborate quality of the images accordingly increased." The codices 
produced at the scriptoria established by Rashid al-Din are prominent 
examples. But they are not the only ones: major sufi hospices (khāngāhs) 
are known to have commissioned deluxe manuscripts for teaching 
purposes.'®° 

The Chinese impact on miniature painting in Ilkhanid Iran was not just 
a question of artists in Rashid al-Din’s scriptorium copying images of 
Chinese emperors from Chinese woodblock-printed scrolls!?! or of Iranian 
artists more generally borrowing characteristic Chinese motifs - the clouds 
that played such a prominent part in Chinese painting, richly knotted tree- 
trunks, dragons, phoenixes and lotuses.'? It is also visible in the more natu- 
ralistic character of certain Persian painting from the mid-Ilkhanid era 
onwards, reflecting a capacity to depict landscape in greater detail and with 
greater realism and to deploy it with more striking effect in relation to the 
central theme.'? The adoption and adaptation of Chinese themes and 
motifs is of course uneven, less marked in painting produced in Shiràz or 
Isfahàn (insofar as we can identify provenance) than in work generated 
in proximity to the Ilkhanid court. Chinese inspiration would be more 
pronounced, too, in fifteenth-century Timurid art than it had been under 
the Ilkhans or their Jalayirid and Muzaffarid successors. 

It is noteworthy that manuscript artists now sometimes used illustra- 
tion, not in order to explain or amplify the text but as a means of commenting 
on contemporary historical events, notwithstanding, on occasion, the lack 
of any obvious connection between those events and the text in question. 
Examples are the final two illustrations in the Edinburgh manuscript of 
al-Bīrūnīs work on calendrical systems, Āthār al-bāgiya (Or. 161, copied in 
707/1307-8), in which historical episodes are depicted in relation to partic- 
ular dates in the Muslim year. Larger and better crafted than the others in 
the manuscript, these two illustrations, which give prominence to the claims 
of ‘Ali to be Muhammad’s rightful successor (Plate 6), may well echo the 
current debates at Oljeitü's court that led to the IIkhan’s adoption of Shi‘ism 
two years or so later.'** Johan Elverskog argues persuasively that this readi- 
ness to use representational art as a means of propagating a theological 
viewpoint reflects the influence of Buddhism, where the practice, advo- 
cated by Sakyamuni himself, had a long history.!* 
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One cannot fail to be struck by an increased readiness to defy the canon- 
ical prohibition against portraying the human form. This phenomenon is 
found in the Islamic world in the twelfth century well before the advent of 
the Mongols; but it reached new heights in the Ilkhanid era.'* In particular, 
we should note that the artists involved in the production of the Edinburgh 
manuscripts of the Jami‘ al-tawarikh (Or. 20, copied in 714/1314) and of 
al-Birtints Athdr al-bdqiya inserted several depictions of the Prophet 
Muhammad himself.'*” This was not completely unheard-of even in the 
pre-Mongol era - there are two scenes depicting Muhammad in a late 
twelfth-early thirteenth-century manuscript - but it is extremely 
uncommon in Islamic art generally. Naturally there existed few or no 
models in the Islamic artistic tradition on which the illustrators of the two 
Edinburgh manuscripts might draw, so that the figures in a depiction of the 
Prophet's birth, for example, are borrowed and adapted from a Nativity 
scene in Christian devotional art (Plate 7).!° 


The Chinggisids own role 


What part did Mongol khans play in the developments surveyed above? 
To what extent were they instrumental in the process of cultural exchange 
beyond simply presiding over a court resplendent with learning? In China 
the Yuan court is known to have sponsored written translations into 
Mongolian of several works that related to scientific subjects and to 
Buddhist teaching. But much of the translation that occurred in Iran and 
Transoxiana, where the fourteenth century witnessed the appearance of a 
number of multilingual glossaries, was ‘unofficial.'” In any case, it is a moot 
point how far the Chinggisids shared in the polyglot culture within their 
dominions (below, pp. 286-7). Yet it is worth noting that the two most 
renowned cultural brokers - Tüsi and Rashid al-Din - were active at 
Marāgha and Tabriz respectively, both nodal points on the annual Ilkhanid 
itinerary. 

When Juwayni entered newly captured Alamüt in 1256, he took charge 
of all the astronomical instruments there.?! He does not say explicitly 
whether this was at Hiilegii’s behest; but according to Qashani, Hiilegii had 
a particular love of astronomy and geometry.'? Ibn al-Fuwati says expressly 
that the initiative for the construction of the Maragha observatory came 
from Hülegü;? and we have seen (p. 228 above) how Hülegü is said to have 
had a hand in summoning Tüsis collaborators. Rashid al-Din gives an 
unconvincing catalogue of Ghazan’s expertise in several spheres, which 
allegedly included not merely the crafts of the goldsmith and blacksmith, 
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carpentry and painting, but also philosophy, theology, alchemy, pharmacy, 
botany, minerals and astronomy. He tells us that the Ilkhan repeatedly 
visited the observatory at Maragha, carefully examining the instruments, 
and that he ordered the building of another observatory, close to the tomb 
constructed for him at Tabriz, astonishing the local experts with his grasp of 
technical matters and issuing detailed instructions when they raised diffi- 
culties." After the same author's solemn assurance that Móngke had solved 
some problems bequeathed by Euclid,” the reader is likely to be wary of 
topoi. It is noteworthy that the Byzantine historian Pachymeres credits 
Ghazan only with skill as an artisan and specifies the accoutrements of war: 
saddles, spurs, bridles and the like.'° But however excessive the claims that 
Rashid al-Din makes for his royal master’s talents, his statements regarding 
the Ilkhan’s knowledge of astronomical matters, at least, are substantiated 
by the recently discovered al-Risālat al-Ghāzāniyya fī l-ālāt al-rasadiyya 
(‘Ghazan’s Treatise on Astronomical Instruments’), which describes no 
fewer than twelve instruments that Ghazan had invented.'? Ibn al-Fuwati 
confirms what Rashid al-Din says about Ghazans interest also in varieties 
of herbs.” 

Even where royal intervention is certain, however, it is important to 
avoid misapprehensions as to the motives behind it. In a telling passage, Ibn 
al-Tigtagā remarks how the fields of knowledge patronized by past Muslim 
kings - notably grammar, semantics and poetry - had now fallen out of 
favour. Instead, the Mongol rulers prized careful accounting as an instru- 
ment of administrative control, medicine as a means of preserving the body, 
and familiarity with the stars in order to determine the days most favour- 
able to their endeavours.'? While praising Hülegü's patronage of learning 
(hikmat), Rashid al-Din says that he was particularly fond of alchemy, on 
which he wasted vast sums of money.” In the sphere of astronomy, too, 
what led Hülegü to commission the building of the Marāgha observatory 
was not a desire for knowledge that might appear to our eyes strictly scien- 
tific, but the exigencies of astrology, to which he, like the other early Ilkhans, 
was greatly attached.” Similar motives may have inspired Ghazans observ- 
atory at Tabriz. For the Mongols, identifying the most propitious moment 
for action, not least military action, was of paramount importance.” The 
Ilkhans' interest in the stars was thus pragmatic - after the Mongols’ own 
lights. 

Any such pragmatic impulse behind Ilkhanid patronage of the arts is 
harder to detect. The production of ceramic vessels (as opposed to tile- 
work) was not aimed at the higher echelons of society, aside, possibly, from 
some of the vessels excavated at Takht-i Sulaymàn.?? But we have no reason 
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to suppose that the Ilkhans took no active interest in paintings or in the 
designs of the sumptuous textiles they wore and presented as gifts. Their 
Yuan cousins certainly did so. On taking Hangzhou from the Song in 1276, 
Qubilai’s troops were careful to preserve the paintings in the Imperial 
Palace collection and transport many of them to Khanbaligh.”” In 1270 the 
Qaghan forbade the deployment of certain motifs - the sun, the moon, 
dragons and tigers - on silk and satin fabrics and the depiction of the 
dragon and the rhinoceros on saddles; each of these symbols had been 
closely associated with imperial power under both the Liao and the Song. 
In 1314, for the same reason, the Yuan court restricted the portrayal of 
five-clawed dragons to imperial robes.?* In other words, where textiles 
were concerned Mongol sovereigns were mindful of artistic conventions 
that had a bearing on the imperial prerogative. 

It would be rash to discount the possible value of art also, in many 
instances, as visual propaganda. Indeed, it has been proposed that the new- 
found salience of book painting reflects the need of ‘hitherto stubbornly 
alien rulers’ to express ‘a new and public commitment to the religious and 
cultural heritage of Iran." Such commitment did not necessarily have to 
wait for the adoption of Islam. We shall notice later (p. 327) Abaghas enthu- 
siasm for the depiction at Takht-i Sulaymān of themes from the Shāh-nāma 
that implied the assumption of the Ilkhan into the venerable tradition of 
Iranian kingship. But the bulk of the evidence from which we might infer 
Ilkhanid engagement postdates Ghazans acceptance of Islam. The 
Edinburgh manuscript of the Arabic text of Rashīd al-Dīns Jāmi' 
al-tawārīkh may well furnish a prime example of miniatures as a propagan- 
distic device. Like other large-folio manuscripts of the work, this was 
designed to reach a wide public audience and was illustrated on a lavish 
scale. The monarch and the warriors are always depicted with Mongol 
features, even in illustrations that relate to some event in the pre-Mongol or 
the still more remote pre-Islamic past. The themes encapsulated in many of 
the miniatures are of a kind calculated to remind the reader of some impor- 
tant facts: violence, whether the violence of conguest or that which sanc- 
tioned the monarch’s writ; the authority and grandeur of the monarch 
enthroned; and at the same time the monarch’s Islamic allegiance.” Óljeitü 
- and Ghazan before him - would assuredly have approved of the message. 
The fact that some of the miniatures portray the Prophet in person suggests 
that the initiative in these cases came from a non-Muslim or, perhaps, a 
recent convert with a limited grasp of Muslim sensitivities. But how far the 
miniatures as a whole owed their origin to a specific Ilkhanid directive 
remains a matter of surmise. 
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The limits of cultural diffusion 


The earlier sections of this chapter examined the constraints on transconti- 
nental trade. The diffusion of ideas and techniques across Mongol Asia, 
while spared the same obstacles, had its limitations too, although the growth 
of Muslim knowledge about the Far East, for instance, and of other intel- 
lectual traditions continued apace following the conversion of the IIkhans. 
The most obvious limitation is the failure of Chinese-style paper money - 
and hence printing - to establish itself in Iran. But generally, as Allsen 
remarks in his seminal work, the elusive character of the evidence precludes 
investigating the question of receptivity or rejection.” Any bid to ascertain 
how extensive these transcontinental contacts were, and how far-reaching 
their repercussions, can elicit only a patchy and incomplete response. One 
question that requires consideration, but defies an answer, is whether the 
growing sense of ‘Iranian-ness’ (below, pp. 325-7) militated against an 
openness to extraneous ideas and practices. However that may be, in the 
field of intellectual inquiry we should, I think, be wary of exaggerating what 
flowed from the interconnectedness of a large part of Eurasia in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. Of the fact that cultural encounter took 
place there can be no doubt. What is sometimes less certain is the reality of 
cultural transmission — of significant impact by extraneous knowledge on 
the host culture. The dynamic operated at two stages: firstly, in the way in 
which those responsible for welcoming and translating new works presented 
them; and secondly, in the dissemination of the translated texts thereafter. 
We should begin with historical writing and notice the limited degree 
to which Rashid al-Din’s successors, both in the later IIkhanid era and 
beyond, trod in his footsteps. They borrowed extensively from the Ta'rikh-i 
mubārak-i Ghāzānī, in other words Part I of his Jāmi' al-tawārīkh, the 
sections devoted to the Mongols, as if they accepted the idea that the whole 
of Chinggisid history was an integral part of the history of Iran or of Islam. 
But apart from Banākatī, who incorporated in his work a summary of Part 
II, they display no interest in Rashid al-Din5 histories of other peoples.?'? 
The qualifications to be made are relevant particularly in the fields of 
medicine and astronomy, where - in contrast with the arts, for instance — 
the hegemony of an existing intellectual system militated against innova- 
tion from outside.? The fact that the Tanksiiq-ndma survives in only one 
manuscript suggests that it hardly circulated within the Ilkhanid domin- 
ions; we have just a hint that Byzantine physicians were familiar with it.^"? 
Moreover, even Rashid al-Din (and perhaps also the Muslim scholars 
who worked with him) operated within certain ideological confines. The 
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Chinese system of medicine, closely bound in with the concepts of two 
principles (yin/yang) inherent in opposing cosmic forces and of the ‘Five 
Phases’ (wuxing), differed fundamentally from the Galenic system in vogue 
within the Islamic world, which was based on the humours. Recent scholar- 
ship on the Tanksūg-nāma has demonstrated how Rashid al-Din’s team of 
experts faithfully reproduced numerous images that they found within 
their Chinese models but detached them from the distinctively Chinese 
cosmological system that underpinned those models. As a result, they failed 
to impart an authentic picture of Chinese medical theory. Central to 
Chinese practice was the concept of qi (breath, ‘vital essence) as emanating 
from the natural environment and strongly affecting bodily health; the 
diagrams that the Tanksūq-nāma borrowed from Chinese sources were 
designed to illustrate this process. Yet the Tanksūg-nāma seems to have 
hijacked the material, by translating this Chinese term as ‘blood’ and merely 
employing the diagrams to present the traditional Galenic view of the 
circulation of the blood.?? The choice made by Rashid al-Din’s team of 
scholars may have been determined in part by the fact that the Mongols 
themselves reinterpreted qi as a life force within the blood.? The failure to 
engage fully with an alien, non-Muslim tradition of scholarship is still less 
surprising, given Rashīd al-Dīns vulnerability to the charge that his own 
conversion to Islam was a sham (see pp. 375, 379-80). 

At the level of theory, Iranian physicians at large - whether Muslim or 
Nestorian Christian - remained wedded to their Galenic heritage. But a 
debt to China is nevertheless discernible in the sphere of pharmacology and 
therapeutic techniques. The cathartic properties of rhubarb, a plant native 
to the Gansu (Tangut) region and northern Tibet, were already familiar to 
the Islamic world of the tenth and eleventh centuries, but its use appears to 
have intensified during the Mongol era. Cubebs (grown in southern China) 
and white pepper were also in high demand among Muslim physicians by 
Rashid al-Din's time.?? On the other hand, it remains to be established 
precisely what impact Chinese concepts of pulse diagnosis had on existing 
technigues of pulse-taking within Western Asia.”'* As Rossabi has empha- 
sized, familiarity with the Chinese literature did not translate into the 
wholesale adoption of Chinese medical and pharmacological practices: 
Chinese medicines were used merely to complement some of the existing 
treatments.”'” 

Parallel conclusions can be reached regarding the Chinese contribution 
to Muslim astronomy. The members of Tūsīs impressive ēguipe – the 
"Maragha School of astronomers, to use the term coined by the late E. S. 
Kennedy” - were concerned to resolve the contradictions long seen to be 
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inherent in Ptolemys Almagest, which described the supposed uniform 
circular motion of celestial bodies by means of mathematical models that 
did not allow for it."? But in general, even though they were prepared to 
iron out inconsistencies and to make emendations to the Ptolemaic plane- 
tary model, they remained loyal to the geocentric tradition they had inher- 
ited from Ptolemy. Of the Muslim colleagues named in Tūsīs introduction 
to his Z7j, it was Mu’ayyad al-Din al-‘Urdi (d. 664/1265-6) who was respon- 
sible for the most revolutionary advances, in his Kitab al-haya (Book of 
Astronomy) - a work, however, that dates from before 657/1259 (and hence 
prior to the author’s move from Damascus to Maragha),”° when there 
could have been no question of indebtedness to Chinese astronomical 
principles. George Saliba has shown that Qutb al-Din Shirazi in turn took 
his model for the movement of the planets (except Mercury) from 
al-‘Urdi.””' Only in the production of calendars, it seems, did Chinese prac- 
tice have an impact. Despite the strictures of al-Wabkanawi, Tusi’s Zīj-i 
ilkhani, incorporating as it did Chinese terminology and a Chinese calendar, 
continued to be utilized, and served as the model for a series of zijes 
produced in the eastern Islamic world (including the Zij-i sultani ascribed 
to the Timurid Ulugh Beg) down into the seventeenth century.” 

The collaboration that occurred among scholars or artists of widely 
differing backgrounds varied considerably in its impact. Although the 
Maragha observatory had a relatively brief life, being in a dilapidated condi- 
tion even by the time Hamd-Allah Mustawfi wrote (c. 1340),”” the activities 
of the ‘Maragha School are pivotal by any criterion. Not merely did they 
contribute to what was a new ‘golden age’ of Islamic astronomy, but their 
achievements would in turn inform much of the work of Copernicus in the 
early sixteenth century.’ But the most fertile collaboration here went on 
between Muslims rather than between Muslims and their Chinese counter- 
parts. Overall, it does not seem unfair to suggest that some of the contacts 
we have noticed between representatives of the cultures of Islam and of the 
Far East are more exciting for the fact that they occurred at all than for any 
significant or lasting results that they brought in their wake. 


MEDIATED SOVEREIGNTY 
The Client Muslim Kingdoms 


Г CERTAIN OF THE sedentary regions of their vast empire the Mongols 
governed indirectly. They were willing to maintain local princes on their 
thrones, in return for an acknowledgement of Mongol sovereignty, loyal 
service and the remittance of a specified tribute. But they were not reluctant 
to create new dynasties should it prove expedient on fiscal or strategic 
grounds, as they did in Tibet, where the authority conferred on the Sa-skya 
abbot in the 1240s and on his nephew in Qubilai’s reign set them apart from 
the many other local powers and turned them effectively into viceroys.' In 
much the same way, some of the regimes that flourished under Mongol 
overlordship in the Islamic world were parvenu dynasties that owed their 
position especially to the conquerors' favour; the most prominent examples 
are the Qutlughkhanid dynasty in Kirmān and the Kurtids in Herat. My 
aim here is not to survey the history of the various client states, which, in 
relation to south-west Asia at least, has been covered elsewhere,” but rather 
to illustrate the impact of Mongol overlordship upon subject Muslim rulers. 
We are, as usual, more fully informed about such local powers in the tracts 
that came to constitute the Ilkhanate. 


The Qipchaq khanate and Central Asia 


There is no evidence for the existence of any local Muslim princes within 
the Jochid territories — counterparts, as it were, of the prolific Riurikid 
princes in Rus’. Here the two chief sedentary Muslim states had been elim- 
inated. Batu'’s armies destroyed the Bulghar polity on the middle Volga in 
1237; Khwarazm had come under direct Mongol authority from the time of 
Chinggis Khan's invasion. Yet Juwayni speaks of an unnamed malik of 
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Khwarazm in the 1230s, presumably appointed by the conquerors (and 
required to work alongside the Mongol basqaq); he is not heard of again. 

More evidence exists for the survival of local rulers in Chaghadais ulus, 
at least during the first few decades. Juwaynī names Sāyin Malik Shāh as 
malik of Bukhārā in the late 1230s,* and tells us that Móngke installed at 
Ūzkand (probably the town of that name in Farghāna) a son of Arslan Khan 
of Qayaligh.? According to the same author, Chinggis Khans ally Sighnāg- 
tegin (p. 90) ruled at Almaligh until his death in 651/1253-4 and was 
succeeded by his son; Jamal al-Qarshi shows the line continuing here - so 
close to one of the principal centres of Chaghadais ulus - until at least 
673/1274-5.° Epigraphic and literary evidence reveals other Muslim princes 
with Turkish names or titles ruling at Talas, Shash (modern Tashkent), 
Khujand, Uzkand and Khotan.’ Rashid al-Din mentions a certain Malik 
Nasir al-Din Kashghari, whose annual remittance of funds to Qaidu 
suggests that he was the local ruler in Kashghar. It is fair to assume that 
the rulers of Kashghar and Khotan, at least, situated as they were in the 
frontier region between Qaidu and the qaghans territories, had difficulty 
in manoeuvring between the two Mongol potentates: Qubilai ultimately 
executed Nasir al-Din Kashghari.* Otherwise, we do not know what rela- 
tions such rulers enjoyed with the Chaghadayid khans and with Qaidu, 
and whether any belonged to dynasties that went back to the pre-Mongol 
era, apart from the rulers of Almaligh (and even they were of recent date). 
Although Shabankara’l says that the descendants of a certain ‘Ali Khwaja, 
who had been appointed as malik of Jand at the time of its conquest 
by Jochi, still ruled there,’ it is uncertain whether any of the Muslim 
princely lines mentioned above survived into the fourteenth century. We do 
know, however, that members of the prestigious Al-i Burhan, the dynasty of 
sadrs of Bukhara, who had served the Qara-Khitai (above, p. 58), still held 
exalted office in Transoxiana in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries. '° 


The subject principalities in the IIkhanid lands 


In the Ilkhanid territories we know far more about the client dynasties, 
owing in no small measure to the fact that so many were commemorated in 
local histories. On the far western fringes of the Mongol world, the Saljugid 
state in Rum, occupying a region that had long attracted pastoral nomads, 
had survived the crushing defeat at Koósedagh in 641/1243 in an enfeebled 
condition. At the time of Hülegü's westward advance in 654/1256 Baiju, as 
we have seen (p. 126), was ordered to take up his quarters in Anatolia. It was 
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through Baijus good offices that Mu'īn al-Dīn Sulaymān, the son of 
Kaykhusraw II's wazir, became seal-keeper (parwana) to Qilich Arslan IV 
and the real ruler of the Sultanate for over two decades." After the Parwānas 
execution on Abaghas orders in 676/1277, Saljuq Sultans continued to reign 
under Mongol control until the opening years of the fourteenth century; 
though by that date they were shadowy figures and much of their territory 
had been appropriated by former Saljuq amirs and the chiefs of upstart 
Türkmen and other groups, of whom the Ottomans are the most celebrated. 

Two regimes in Mesopotamia - the short-lived dynasty founded by 
Badr al-Din Lu'lu' at Mosul and the Artuqid branch at Mayyāfārigīn - were 
eliminated in 1260-2 as a penalty for revolt. Yet Hülegü immediately 
conferred Mayyafariqin and, slightly later, Arzan on an officer of the last 
Ayyubids," and further permitted the survival of various dynasties that had 
demonstrated their loyalty. We are told, interestingly, that he showed 
compassion for al-Muwahhid ‘Abd-Allah (d. 692/1293), a son of Türàn 
Shàh, the last Ayyubid Sultan of Egypt, who had been left as ruler at Hisn 
Kayfa when his father travelled to Egypt to assume the sovereignty in 
647/1249 and who now retained his principality through prompt submis- 
sion? - the first of a line of subject princes that lasted until its dispossession 
in the mid-fifteenth century by the Aq Qüyünlü and was commemorated in 
a history of the Ayyubids composed a few decades earlier by an anonymous 
author.'* As we saw (p. 130), the Artuqid prince of Mardin, al-Muzaffar, 
surrendered his city to Hülegü's forces following the death of his father 
al-Sa‘id. This principality survived down to 811/1408, when its last Artugid 
ruler exchanged Mardin for Mosul with the Qarà Qüyünlü.^ There also 
seems to have been a dynasty of hereditary maliks at Is'ird.'* 

In north-western Iran, the Eldegüzid state in Azerbaijan and Arràn - 
territories that became the favoured headquarters of the first Mongol mili- 
tary governors, Chormaghun and Baiju, and later of the Ilkhans - had 
collapsed in 622/1225 under pressure from Jalal al-Din. After his murder in 
628/1231, the Mongols restored the Eldegiizid line, installing at Tabriz first 
a son of Ozbeg named Khamish and subsequently the latter’s son Nusrat 
al-Din." Other rulers in this region who survived the advent of the Mongols 
included the Shirwanshahs, of whose small state little is known during the 
Mongol era beyond the monarchs’ names and the fact that Hülegü put to 
death the Shīrwānshāh Akhsitān in 658/1260,'* and Christian dynasts like 
the Georgian kings, the king of Lesser (Cilician) Armenia and the various 
princes in Greater Armenia. In the Caspian territory of Gīlān, a problematic 
region for Mongol cavalry, the petty princes remained effectively inde- 
pendent, defying successive Ilkhanid incursions.' 
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In southern Iran, certain dynasties remained in place for many decades. 
Examples are the Salghurids (543-684/1148-1285), of Türkmen (probably 
Oghuz) stock, in Fārs, the Hazaraspids of Greater Luristàn (c. 536-696/ 
c. 1141-1297), and the ruling dynasty of Kirmān, known to historians as 
the Qutlughkhanids (c. 623-704/c. 1226-1305). The first two had held 
power since the time of the Great Saljuqs; other dynasties would even 
outlast the Ilkhans themselves, as did the atabegs of Lesser Luristàn and the 
Kurdish princes of Shabankara. The circumstances in which these southern 
rulers entered into subjection varied. In Fars the atabeg Abu Bakr b. Sa‘d 
took the initiative in sending his nephew Tahamtan to Ogédei’s court and 
undertaking to pay tribute, a step for which (like his neighbour Baraq Hajib 
of Kirmàn) he was rewarded with the title Qutlugh Khan but for which he 
is roundly condemned by Jüzjani.? Shabankara's phrasing seems to indi- 
cate that the atabeg Outb al-Dīn Mahmūd Shāh of Yazd likewise yielded of 
his own volition. Among the tasks that Móngke gave Hülegü was the 
reduction of the Lurs and the Kurds. In Lesser Luristàn the Mongols found 
an ally to ease the path of submission, just as they had in Sistàn (pp. 90-1): 
the atabeg Badr al-Din Mas'üd, confronted by enemies who enjoyed 
caliphal backing, reacted by seeking Mongol assistance and acknowledging 
the gaghans overlordship.” But Shabānkāra, which had sent gifts to Ogédei, 
later refused to supply troops for the Baghdad campaign and was subjected 
to a Mongol attack. Its atabeg, Muzaffar al-Dīn Muhammad, was killed 
during an investment of his capital by Hūlegis general Otegū China early 
in Safar 658/in mid-January 1260 and the dead rulers son Outb al-Dīn 
Mubāriz was installed as his successor.? 

The acceptance of Mongol overlordship in the south not only promised 
ample new sources of tribute, derived from the commercial wealth of the 
coastal regions (see pp. 223-4), but greatly extended the imperial horizons 
beyond the Persian Gulf. The power of the Salghurid atabeg Abü Bakr (r. 
623-59/1226-61) was acknowledged over a vast maritime tract, beginning 
with the islands of Qays (Kish) and Qatif just off the northern shores of the 
Gulf, and continuing through Bahrain on its southern side to Kanbhāya 
(Cambay) in Gujarat in north-western India, where the Muslim mercantile 
community made the khutba in his name and the Hindu king allegedly 
accepted a shihna from Fàrs and forwarded annually an agreed sum in 
tribute. According to both Rashid al-Din and, a few decades later, Ibn 
Zarküb, the atabeg's authority was recognized in other parts of India also. 
This doubtless amounted to little more than his mention in the public 
prayer to indicate the importance that the local Muslim community 
attached to commercial relations™ (and perhaps, too, the despatch of gifts 
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by infidel princes eager to promote them); but Abū Bakr's diplomas styled 
him grandiloquently 'Heir to Solomons empire, Sultan by land and by sea. 
The atabegs loose hold on the islands did not go unchallenged; Hurmuz at 
least was subject to Kirmān.” Yet the prestige of such a vassal might be 
deemed to carry imperial rule into regions far beyond the reach of Mongol 
cavalry, and the penumbra of the qaghan’s authority (and, from the 1260s, 
that of the IIkhan) could thus appear to sweep effortlessly across the waters 
of the Arabian Sea. 

To the east of Khurasan, in the Indian borderlands, Juzjani reveals that 
various potentates accepted Mongol authority. The first was the one-time 
Khwarazmian officer, Hasan Qarlug, the ruler of Binban (west of the middle 
Indus), who acknowledged Ogédei’s overlordship following a Mongol inva- 
sion in 632/1234—5; his son and successor, Nasir al-Din Muhammad, was 
similarly a Mongol satellite.” Jalal al-Din Mas'üd, a brother of the Delhi 
Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmid b. Iltutmish (r. 644-64/1246-66), fled to the 
qaghans headquarters when threatened by his enemies at court and 
returned with a Mongol army under Sali Noyan, which installed him in 
Lahore and the western Punjab (in or before 650/1252, in all likelihood).? 
Küshlü Khan, who governed Sind on the Delhi Sultan's behalf, travelled in 
person to Hülegü's headquarters, requested a Mongol shina and brought a 
Mongol force into his province in 655/1257.* Sultan Nāsir al-Dīn Mahmūd 
himself, lastly, is known to have received envoys from Hülegü in 658/1260, 
as a result of which Sali was strictly instructed not to permit his troops to 
encroach upon Delhi territory. I have suggested elsewhere that Jüzjani's 
account of this episode is an attempt to camouflage what was in reality an 
act of submission to the Mongols.? For the period that followed, when 
Jüzjani had ceased writing, we have only meagre information on these 
tracts, but Ilkhanid influence here appears to have been short-lived. 
Although Hülegü executed Nasir al-Din Muhammad of Binban on suspi- 
cion of treachery (658/1260), his territory surely passed into the hands of 
the Negüderi Mongols within a few years, while Lahore and Sind were 
annexed in the 1260s by the Delhi Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Balaban.” 


New dynasties 


Some of the subject dynasties were of very recent date. The Qutlughkhanids 
were descended from two Qara-Khitai officers formerly in the service of the 
Khwārazmshāh Muhammad, Barag Hājib (‘the Chamberlain’) and his 
brother Khamīd-pūr. At the time of Jalal al-Din’s re-emergence from India 
in 621/1224, Baraq, who had obtained the title of Qutlugh Khan from the 
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princes half-brother Ghiyāth al-Dīn, had deserted him and was investing 
the town of Guwashir (later called Kirman), which formed part of Ghiyāth 
al-Din’s appanage. Defying Jalal al-Din also, until obliged to go through the 
forms of submission, he subsequently gave asylum to Ghiyath al-Din and 
married the prince’s mother, only to have mother and son strangled when 
some of his followers alerted Ghiyath al-Din’s suspicions. Baraq Hajib 
obtained from the ‘Abbasid Caliph recognition of his authority over Kirman, 
with the style of Qutlugh Sultan; but he was sufficiently opportunistic to 
submit to Ogédei, who confirmed his title of Qutlugh Khan. He offered to 
conduct a campaign against Sistan on the Mongols’ behalf and allegedly 
(and belatedly) forwarded Ghiyath al-Din’s head to the qaghan (632/1235); 
though in the event he died before his envoys returned from Mongolia.*! 

The Kurtid rulers of Herat were likewise in some degree a creation of 
Mongol patronage. In, or just before, 651/1253, the newly enthroned 
Qaghan Móngke conferred on the founder of the dynasty, Shams al-Din 
Muhammad (d. 676/1278), the governorship of Herat, 'Sistàn' (probably in 
its alternative sense of Ghür and neighbouring districts), Balkh and ‘all that 
area in the direction of India.’ Shams al-Din’s father, Aba Bakr Kurt (or 
possibly Aba Bakr-i Kurt),? is very probably identical with the Aba Bakr 
appointed by Tolui to rule Herat in 618/1221 alongside the Mongol 
commander Mengiitei as shihna: both men were murdered in the rising 
that followed the newsof the Khwarazmian Jalāl al- Dīns victory at Parwān.** 
Shams al-Din Muhammad would claim in a petition to Móngke that he 
governed Ghür and the stronghold of Khaysar by virtue of a diploma 
(yarligh) from Chinggis Khan himself? Yet back in the mid-1220s these 
districts were under the rule of Rukn al-Din Muhammad, who must have 
been acting on the Mongols behalf and who may have been Shams al-Din 
Muhammad's maternal uncle? Rukn al-Dins own father is alleged by Sayfi 
to have been ‘Izz al-Din ‘Umar, one-time governor of Herat for the Ghurids, 
but is called ‘Uthman by Jūzjānī, who served Rukn al-Din on various diplo- 
matic missions." This renders Jüzjània more trustworthy source than Sayfi, 
clearly bent on fashioning grander antecedents for both Rukn al-Din and 
his nephew. But it is uncertain whether Rukn al-Din or Abü Bakr was the 
‘Rukn al-Din Kurt’ of whom Juwayni tells us that he received a yarligh of 
some sort from Chinggis Khan.? In any event, we have no evidence that 
Shams al-Dīns forebears (other than Abū Bakr briefly, perhaps) had exer- 
cised authority in Herat itself prior to the 1240s, when he first appears as 
the city's ruler.? 

It is unclear how the Mihrabanid dynasty came to power in Sistàn 
following the Mongols capture of its capital and their killing of its king, Tàj 
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al-Din Yinaltegin, in 632/1235-6. But the new king, Shams al-Din "Alī Ы. 
Mas'ūd, who secured oaths of allegiance from the grandees in Ramadān 
633/May-June 1236 and who claimed descent from the one-time ruling 
dynasty of the Saffarids, spent just two or three years in subjugating the 
region before travelling to Ogédei’s court in 636/1238-9 to receive confir- 
mation of his title and possessions." Whatever his origins, he thereby 
became the Mongols own nominee. He was killed by Shams al-Din 
Muhammad of Herat in 653/1255, and his son and successor spent the next 
decade or more fending off Kurtid encroachments.*! Sistan soon escaped 
from the Ilkhanid orbit, since its malik repelled various Ilkhanid invasions 
and sent his son to occupy Quhistàn, and the fifteenth-century histories of 
Yazd describe the kingdom as not subject (il) to Ghazan.” 

The phenomenally extensive grant made to the Kurtid ruler effectively 
established him as a high-king over a host of lesser maliks throughout 
eastern Khurāsān. For the Ilkhans, Herat became an especially strategic 
location. A favourably disposed regime there was necessary in view of 
the semi-autonomous status of the neighbouring kingdom of Sistan and, 
beyond it, the Negüderi (or Qaraunas) Mongols. It was especially vital, 
moreover, once the Ilkhans were confronted after 664/1266 with a hostile 
Mongol power in Transoxiana, since the city was the key to the whole of 
Khurasan. Successive Chaghadayid invaders had to negotiate their passage 
through the province by dealing with the Kurtids, as Baraq Khan did in 
668/1270. The renegade prince Yasaur sought to do the same thing, equally 
without success, in 718-20/1318-20. 


Iran: north and south 


A distinction is often drawn between two contrasting zones in Iran: the 
south, characterized by higher temperatures and less suited to the needs of 
pastoralists, where regional dynasties retained some authority, albeit now 
answerable to the qaghan or, later, to the Ilkhan; and the north, where much 
of the terrain comprised desirable grasslands, where after 1260 the newly 
installed Ilkhanid regime, vulnerable to attack by its Mongol rivals, estab- 
lished its base and where the powers in existence in Chinggis Khans time 
had largely been swept away.” And certainly a parallel suggests itself with 
the Far East, where the conquerors tolerated and made use of local regimes 
in the steppe borderlands during what Rashid al-Din labels ‘the age of petty 
kings (mulük-i tawa'if) but suppressed them during the final campaigns 
against the Jin," while permitting client rulers in non-steppe regions such 
as Korea and Tibet to survive. 
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The distinction may be less apposite in the Iranian context, however, for 
here the Mongols often do not appear to have dispensed with local princes 
even in the north-west. A malik of Qazwin makes a fleeting appearance in 
642/1244-5; a malik of Qum was put to death in Móngkes reign by a 
Mongol commander (who was then executed by Arghun Aqa); and a malik 
of Hamadān is mentioned in 660/1262 and 694/1295.* In the context of 
Arghun Aqas governorship and Móngkes accession, Juwayni alludes mysti- 
fyingly to ‘Sadr al-Din, malik of all Arran and Azerbaijan.” At the instance 
of hostile elements, he appears to have been supplanted by the Eldegiizid 
Nusrat al-Din but restored following Möngke’s enthronement.”’ He is in all 
likelihood identical with the ‘Malik Sadr al-Din of Tabriz who was active 
under Hülegü and confirmed in possession of that city on the accession of 
Abagha. Having fallen under suspicion of harbouring Jochid sympathies in 
c. 1262, he received a few lashes. His authority was possibly curtailed when 
Hülegü conferred Arràn and Azerbaijan on his own son Yoshmut;? but 
Sadr al-Din was nevertheless succeeded in 668/1269-70 by his son ‘Imad 
al-Din Muhammad (d. 676/1277-8).? The subsequent history of these 
maliks is unknown. Another Sadr al-Din, malik of Rayy, is said to have 
been martyred in 671/1273, and a local dynasty of maliks ruling over this 
territory from their base at Waramin by the 1260s survived into the four- 
teenth century.? Writing in the twilight years of the Ilkhanate, al-‘Umari 
was under the impression that Simnan had its own ruler (sahib).°' The 
Safwat al-safa, composed c. 1358 but retailing anecdotes from as early as 
the lifetime of Shaykh Zahid (d. 700/1301), mentions at least one malik, 
ruling over Khalkhal, a substantial district, and hence clearly not to be 
written off as merely some local landowner.” 

In north-eastern Iran, prized by the Mongols, like the north-west, for its 
ample grazing-grounds, there were similarly a number of local maliks: 
Ikhtiyar al-Din of Abiward, for instance, ‘Umdat al-Mulk Sharaf al-Din of 
Bistam, and the malik of Ouhistān whose death in 666/1267-8 is mentioned 
by Ibn al-Fuwati.? The most favoured of all, it seems, during the early decades 
were the ispahbadh (military chief) Nusrat al-Din of Kabüd-jàma, in 
Māzandarān, and Bahā al-Dīn of Su'lūk, in Khurāsān. We saw earlier (p. 90) 
how the ruler of Kabūd-jāma had benefited from Mongol assistance in 
retrieving his principality from the dying embers of the Khwarazmian 
empire. In 630/1232-3 the two men became the first maliks from west of the 
Oxus, we are told, to make the journey to Ogédei’s court. The gratified 
Qaghan rewarded them by conferring on Nusrat al-Din ‘all the territory from 
the border of Kabūd-jāma to beyond Astarābād and making Baha’ al-Din 
‘malik of Khurasan, namely Isfarayin, Juwayn, Jajarm, Jarbad and Arghiyan.™ 
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Baha al-Din was succeeded by his brother Nizàm al-Din;? but of the malik 
of Kabūd-jāma we hear nothing further. It is possible either that these 
local regimes came to grief in the confrontation between Batu’s representa- 
tives and those of Ógódei and Güyüg in the 1240s, as did the malik of Kalyan 
(above, p. 121), or that they failed to survive Hülegü's arrival, his violent 
clash with the Jochids and the emergence of the Ilkhanate after 1260. 
We might have equated many of these figures with governors; but the 
position was often hereditary, rendering their status hardly distinguishable 
from that of the Kurtids or Qutlughkhanids and possibly indicating that 
the Mongols oversaw the birth of other new dynasties. In any event, whether 
maliks or governors, they were alike vulnerable to the whims of their 
overlords. 


The burdens and benefits of vassalage”” 


The Saljuq historian Ibn Bibi reproduces the account by one Shams al-Din 
“Umar Qazwini of his visit in 633/1236 to the court of ' Alà' al-Din Kayqubad, 
the Sultan of Rüm. Qazwini, a trader in precious stones who had entered 
Ogédei’s service, carried a yarligh from the Qaghan commending 
Kayqubad’s just rule but expressing the sinister hope that it would not prove 
necessary to attack and devastate his territories. In response to the Sultan's 
enquiries, Qazwini urged him to submit to the Mongols. Their yoke, he 
declared, was an easy one: they demanded only the annual despatch of fine 
garments, horses, and gold in small quantities. Kayqubad shortly died 
(3 Shawwal 634/30 May 1237); but his son and successor, Ghiyath al-Din 
Kaykhusraw II, sent back Qazwini with gifts and a message of submission. 
Although detained for a few months by the Assassins in northern Iran, the 
party was able to proceed through the intervention of the Mongol general 
Chormaghun and to deliver the Saljuq Sultans missive.? But Oazwīnīs 
bland assurances could hardly have prepared Kaykhusraw either for Baiju's 
onslaught seven years or so later or for the realities of vassalage to the 
Mongols. 

Surviving Mongol ultimatums, of which the majority are addressed to 
Western European rulers, are generally vague. Güyüg dismissed Carpini in 
1246 with a letter in which the Pope and ‘the kings’ were summoned to 
express their submission in person at his court and to hear ‘every command 
that there is of the Yasa.” But the decrees sent to the Koryó kingdom 
between 1232 and 1268 furnish a more detailed summary of the obligations 
of ‘newly attached states’: the ruler was to forward tribute, send hostages, 
submit population registers, establish post-stations, raise troops and 
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supplies to support the Mongol military effort, appear in person at the 
imperial court and accept the presence of a Mongol representative (darugh- 
achi or basqaq). Similar stipulations appear in Qubilai's letter to the king of 
Annam (modern Vietnam) in 1267.9? 

Sources that report the arrival of ultimatums in the Near East cite other 
specific demands, notably the destruction of fortifications, as in the missives 
sent to the Frankish Prince Bohemond V of Antioch in 1244 and to Shihāb 
al-Din Ghāzī of Mayyāfārigīn a few years earlier.*' The latter's son, al-Kāmil, 
would be upbraided (and executed) in 658/1260 for having, inter alia, disre- 
garded Hülegü’s command to raze the walls of Āmid.* The destruction of 
city walls often followed closely on a Mongol military victory or a rulers 
peaceful submission. Thus the walls and towers of the citadel of Damascus 
were demolished when it capitulated in 1260.9 Wassaf tells us that in accord- 
ance with an imperial edict (yarligh), elchis had travelled throughout Fars 
and had seen to the demolition of all the fortresses except Qal‘a-yi Safid, 
preserved intact at the atabeg’s request.™ In Sistan, whose ruler had recently 
waited upon Ógódei, a Mongol commander, flanked by the local malik, saw 
to the destruction of the fortress of Ispahbadh in 639/1242.9 And in Sind, 
where Kiishlii Khan had submitted, Sali’s forces in 655/1257 dismantled the 
walls of Uchch and Multan.® According to Simon de Saint-Quentin, the 
Mongols further prohibited subject princes from employing contingents of 
Frankish mercenaries like those hitherto maintained in Rūm by Kaykhusraw 
II - a kind of Saljugid Varangian Guard.” 

Subject princes also had to accept the presence of basgags, who moni- 
tored their activities, conducted the census and forwarded the tribute to the 
centre.** The number appears to have varied. The Mongols appointed three 
shihnas (basqaqs) for Màrdin,? and probably made similar arrangements 
for each of the petty states in the region; but they also maintained a governor 
at Mosul, who had overall responsibility for the Jazira, at least until 702/1303 
when it was transferred to the client ruler of Mardin (below, p. 257). 
Wassāf refers to basgags in the plural when praising the foresight of the 
atabeg Abü Bakr of Fàrs, who granted them an appropriate residence 
outside Shiràz and provided for their needs, but took up his own quarters 
close by and prevented any of the populace from going there, so that nobody 
might ascertain the subaltern status of his kingdom.” On the eve of the 
atabeg Saljüq Shàh's revolt in 661/1263, there were two basqags in Fars, 
Oghulbeg and Qutlugh Bitikchi. Both men, together with Qutlugh Bitikchi's 
wife, children and household, were among the first victims of the rising.” 

We have already noticed the incidence of tribute in kind (p. 111). 
Figures for such cash sums as were required are sparse. At the point where 
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submission was demanded in advance, the tribute may well have been set at 
a relatively low level and to have taken the form of a tenth, as demanded by 
Batu's troops on their first appearance before the Rus' city of Riazan in 
1237.” The fiscal burdens imposed on rulers who yielded of their own voli- 
tion were lower than those incurred by the recalcitrant. The annual tribute 
sent to Ogédei’s court by Aba Bakr, the compliant atabeg of Fars, was a 
mere 30,000 gold rukni dinars, a sum that Wassaf dismissively equates with 
the revenues of the meanest district of Shiraz; although the atabeg 
despatched in addition a quantity of pearls and other precious objects.” 
A good many princes, however, required some more forceful demonstra- 
tion of Mongol military might and had to surrender a larger proportion of 
their wealth. In the wake of the defeat at Kósedagh (641/1243), Kaykhusraw 
II and his successors were obliged to forward annually to the Mongol army 
in Müghaàn 1,200,000 hyperpera (the hyperperon was the Byzantine gold 
coin, known also as the ‘bezant’), 500 horses, 500 camels, 5,000 sheep and 
500 pieces of silk brocade; the gifts sent in addition were allegedly of the 
same value or greater.” 

Two different episodes highlight the fact that the tribute levels were by 
no means static. When Hülegü divided the Rūm Sultanate between the 
brothers "Izz al-Dīn Kaykāwūs and Rukn al-Din Qilich Arslan sixteen years 
later, in 657/1259, the aggregate annual tribute was fixed at 2,000,000 
(twenty tümans, presumably dinars), 500 pieces of silk brocade (nakh) and 
Damascene cloth (kamkha), 3,000 hats trimmed with gold filigree, 500 
horses and 500 mules: some of these quantities coincide with those 
demanded of their father, but the cash sum had possibly increased and the 
hats, apparently, had been substituted for the 5,000 sheep (to which the 
Mongol forces, quartered since 1256 within Anatolia, doubtless enjoyed 
more direct access). 

Somewhat earlier, Ibn Shaddad describes the arrival at Damascus in 
649/1251 of envoys from Baiju, accompanied by merchants. They brought 
edicts stipulating the amounts due from al-Nasir Yusuf and various other 
princes: 200,000 dinars each from al-Nasir and from ‘Izz al-Din of Ram; 
100,000 each from Badr al-Din Lulw of Mosul, al-Sa‘id of Mardin, al-Kamil 
of Mayyafariqin and the ruler of Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar; and 50,000 from the 
ruler of Hisn Kayfa: these sums, described as ‘claims (hawalat)’ to be paid to 
the merchants, presumably indicate the annual tribute. The other princes 
had allegedly objected that since they made the khutba in al-Nasir’s name 
they could not undertake payment without his leave. Ibn Shaddad urged 
al-Nasir not to comply, on the grounds that in 643/1246 Güyüg had relieved 
him of any obligation to pay tribute or supply troops. The relevant document 
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was located in Aleppo, and Ibn Shaddād was duly sent back with the Mongol 
envoys and the merchants to explain the position.” 

What had transpired here is all the more difficult to grasp because we 
know nothing of Giiyiig’s response to the embassies that al-Nasir and others 
had despatched to Mongolia as a result of the Mongol attack of 642/1244 
(see p. 84).” At first sight, it appears as if the Syrian princes had been duped 
by empty promises, and that Giiyiig, or his lieutenants, had cynically 
exempted them from the usual burdens in the full knowledge that they 
could later be browbeaten into furnishing tribute and auxiliary forces. On 
the other hand, one of the criticisms of Güyügs regime was that he had been 
extravagant and had dissipated imperial resources. Nor was the newly 
elected Qaghan, Móngke, under any obligation to honour undertakings 
made by Güyüg (although he did satisfy his predecessor's creditors: p. 119). 

Among the more burdensome requirements was the quartering of 
Mongol garrison forces. Evidently the Christian King of Lesser Armenia, 
Het'um I, whom Móngke expressly relieved of this obligation as a reward 
for visiting his court in person in 1254, had been granted a rare privilege.” 
The arrival of tamma troops added significant numbers of pastoralists to 
the existing nomadic population, which in Fārs, for instance, already 
comprised the Shabānkāra'ī Kurds and groups of Tūrkmen and Shūl, or as 
in Rüm, where the presence of Baiju's contingents increased the opportuni- 
ties for friction. And lastly, client princes were obliged to furnish contin- 
gents of their own for Mongol expansionist campaigns, for punitive action 
against rebels and for operations against other Mongol powers. As with 
Badr al-Din Lw'lu (see p. 135), such service could well harmonize with their 
own ambitions or antipathies when the target was a rival neighbour or the 
hated Isma‘ili Assassins. Shams al-Din Muhammad Kurt participated 
personally in Sali Noyan’s campaigns in India and in those of Hülegü 
against Berke in the Caucasus.*” The Mongol army that crushed the rebel- 
lion of Saljtiq Shah of Fars in 1263 was strengthened by contingents from 
Kirman and Luristan and by "Alā al-Dawla, atabeg of Yazd, and Nizam 
al-Din Hasan, atabeg of Shabankara, at the head of their own troops; Nizam 
al-Din perished in the fighting and ‘Ala al-Dawla died of his wounds.*! 
Sultan Hajjaj of Kirman and the atabeg Yusuf Shah of Greater Luristan 
accompanied Abagha on campaign in Khurasan against the Chaghadayid 
invaders in 668/1270, and Yüsuf Shàh rendered signal service during 
Abaghas invasion of Gilàn.? In 698/1299 Sultan Najm al-Din of Mardin 
would bring troops and provisions in support of Ghazans first invasion of 
Mamlūk Syria.** The sources from time to time hint at the inner sentiments 
of those princes who contributed troops for the Mongol assault on the 
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Caliphate. Hülegü executed the atabeg Takla of Greater Luristàn for 
expressing too openly his repugnance at al-Musta‘sim’s murder and the 
slaughter of Muslims.* Rashid al-Din tells us that Badr al-Din Lulu, who 
had sent troops to assist Hülegü at Baghdad, wept when he was ordered to 
suspend the head of the caliphal general Sulaymān Shāh Ibn Barjam, a 
friend, from the city walls of Mosul; but he obeyed nevertheless, out of fear 
for his own life.” 

In addition to keeping watch on subordinate princes through the inter- 
mediary of basgags, the Mongols tried to ensure their loyalty by rearing one 
of their sons, younger brothers or other male relatives at court and enrolling 
him in the royal guard (keshig), in much the same way that the sons and 
younger kinsmen of steppe military aristocrats had been recruited since 
Chinggis Khans rise to power. Thus the atabeg Abü Bakr of Fàrs every year 
sent his son Sa'd (II) and a nephew to Ógódei's court; Sa'd was a hostage at 
Hülegü's headquarters at the time of his father's death in 659/1261, and was 
to succeed him for a mere eighteen days, falling ill and dying on the way 
back to Shīrāz.** The system was not merely a guarantee of good behaviour. 
If it failed in that purpose, certainly, the hostage might serve as a replace- 
ment for the rebellious ruler. But it was designed in addition to cement the 
hostage prince into the imperial edifice. More will be said on this subject 
below. 

During the era of theunited empire, many rulers expressed their submis- 
sion to the qaghan through a high-ranking representative or made the long 
journey to Mongolia in order to do so in person. Carpini found no fewer 
than ten 'sultans of the Saracens present in the imperial ordo in 1246, on the 
eve of Güyügs enthronement, though regrettably he does not specify who 
they were.*” We have already noted the despatch of envoys by Sultan al-Nasir 
Yusuf of Aleppo, the Artuqid prince of Mardin and Badr al-Din Lulu; the 
atabeg of Mosul. In the longer term, naturally, the Mongols were dissatisfied 
with anything but the presence of the ruler in person. Hülegü excused Badr 
al-Din Lulu on account of his advanced age, but repeatedly demanded that 
al-Nasir Yusuf should make the journey to his ordo and regarded his failure 
to comply as a mark of disloyalty. Yet a visit to the qaghan’s headquarters 
could be a dauntingly protracted affair. Al-Kamil of Mayyafariqin set out 
for Móngkes court in the last part of 650/early in 1253 and arrived back at 
his capital on 12 Muharram 655/30 January 1257:* he had therefore been 
absent for over four lunar years, at a time when territorial encroachment by 
a covetous neighbour like Badr al-Din Lu'lu' was an ever-present hazard. 

Some vassal princes did not survive the journey. “Ala al-Din Kayqubad 
II, the youngest of the three sons of Kaykhusraw II who ruled jointly over 
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Rum, died at some point in the course of a visit to Móngkes ordo in 
655/1257, though at what stage is unclear. According to Ibn Bibi, he was 
found dead en route in mysterious circumstances by his amirs, and Baybars 
al-Mansüri has Móngke enquiring about his death when the party reached 
his court; Bar Hebraeus charges with his murder the notables nominated 
to accompany him by his elder half-brother 'Izz al-Din Kaykàwüs II; and 
Hamd-Allāh Mustawfī, by contrast, heard that "Alā al-Dīn had been 
poisoned by his other half-brother, Rukn al-Din Qilich Arslan IV, as he 
neared Rüm.? Whatever the truth in this case, no Muslim ruler seems to 
have been eliminated through the Mongols’ contrivance during such a visit, 
as Carpini suspected in the case of the Rus’ Grand Prince Iaroslav (1246).” 
For all the hazards, a journey to the court of the qaghan (or, subse- 
quently, the Ilkhan) was likely to yield dividends. Mongol rulers particu- 
larly esteemed those princes who demonstrated their loyalty in this fashion; 
and the gesture served to unlock a trove of benefits that might have been 
denied to the less enterprising vassal. Enrolment among the Mongols tribu- 
taries was not purely a matter of onerous fiscal and military burdens; it also 
carried potential advantages. In the first place, it secured, in general, the 
endorsement of a princes status in the form of a tablet of authority (paiza), 
confirmation or extension of his territorial possessions and even, in certain 
cases, a sum of money. Such favours were of particular value, perhaps, to the 
parvenu rulers noticed above. In the case of Shams al-Din Muhammad 
Kurt of Herat, who obtained all of these benefits from Méngke (for the 
considerable extension of his territory, see p. 247), the gift was what 
Thomas Allsen has aptly termed ‘seed money’ and was designed to entrench 
a loyal subordinate whose power was of recent date.’ Other rewards might 
include the bestowal of a princess from a prestigious dynasty that had 
been overthrown. A daughter of the Khwarazmshah Jalal al-Din whom 
Chormaghun had sent off to Mongolia at the age of two to be reared at 
Ógódei' court, and who had later arrived back in Hülegü's train, was given 
in 655/1257-8 to al-Salih Isma‘il in recognition of the faithful service of his 
father Badr al-Din Luv (himself a slave who had usurped the throne of 
Mosul).” To his own detriment, al-Salih was insufficiently gratified by this 
privilege to maintain Mosul’s tradition of loyalty towards the Mongols. 
The Mongol sovereigns also fulfilled a role that might in the past have 
been exercised by the ‘Abbasid Caliph, namely that of arbiter in disputes 
between their satellites or within a client prince’s family, though unlike the 
Caliph they were able to enforce their decisions through military power. 
When al-Kamil of Mayyafariqin arrived at Móngkes court in 651/1253 and 
was embroiled in a quarrel over precedence with al-Muzaffar, the son of 
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al-Sa'īd of Mārdīn, and al-Sālih b. Lulu” of Mosul, the Qaghan asked each to 
describe the region under his authority; al-Kāmil secured a verdict in his 
favour, primarily, it seems, because his was the largest territory (rather than 
that he alone of the three was already a ruler).? When Rukn al-Din Qilich 
Arslan IV visited his court in 644/1246, Güyüg responded by awarding him 
the throne of Rim and deposing his half-brother 'Izz al-Din Kaykawüs II.?* 
Mongol arbitration among rival claimants sometimes led to shared sover- 
eignty or even the partition of a client state. Güyügs decree by no means put 
an end to the fraternal quarrels within Rüm, and in 1249 a compromise was 
reached whereby Kaykawis II and Qilich Arslan IV were to rule jointly. 
Then, in or soon after 655/1257 (and following the death of their youngest 
brother ‘Ala al-Din Kayqubad), Hiilegii divided the Sultanate between 
Kaykawis and Qilich Arslan,? much as Güyüg had divided the Georgian 
kingdom between two rival cousins, David IV and David V, in 1246. 
Authority in Lesser Luristàn was twice shared between two members of its 
ruling dynasty, the first time on Abagha’s orders in 677/1278-9 and on a 
later occasion by Oljeitii.°° Tegiider Ahmad, for his part, divided Rim once 
more between competing candidates, Qilich Arslan’s son Ghiyath al-Din 
Kaykhusraw III and his cousin Ghiyath al-Din Mas‘td b. Kaykawis, freshly 
returned from a long exile in the Jochid realm.” 

A prince’s forced detention at Mongol headquarters might give rise to 
more dazzling opportunities. Afrasiyab of Greater Luristan, a hostage at 
Arghun’s court, obtained the Ilkhan’s yarligh appointing him as atabeg in 
succession to his father Yusuf Shah (685/1286-7), primarily, it seems, 
because of his friendship with the influential noyan Bolod Chingsang; his 
older brother Ahmad replaced him as hostage.” Barag Hājib of Kirmān had 
sent his son Rukn al-Dīn Khwājachuq as a hostage to the Mongol imperial 
headquarters, where the Qaghan Ögödei issued him with a yarligh for the 
succession on his fathers death in 632/1235; he was duly enthroned in 
Kirmān in late Sha'bān 633/early May 1236. In this case, the new ruler's 
good fortune did not persist. His cousin Qutb al-Din Muhammad, whom 
Barag Hājib had nominated as his successor and who now travelled to 
Mongolia, was for many years unable to secure a reversal of the decision. 
But following Móngkes accession in 649/1251 he was successful. The 
reason, possibly, was that the new Qaghan saw Rukn al-Din as too close to 
the displaced Ogédeyid regime; Rukn al-Din, who had compounded his 
perceived ambivalence by vainly seeking refuge with the ‘Abbasid Caliph 
in Baghdad, was handed over to his cousin for execution.” 

Grants of additional territory to pliant princes were common. Ogédei’s 
appreciative response to the arrival at his court of two maliks from Khurasan 
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in the 1230s has already been mentioned. In 657/1259 Hülegü conferred 
Amid, formerly in the hands of the rebellious prince of Mayyafariqin, on 
the joint Sultans of Ram. When al-Muzaffar of Mardin capitulated in 
659/1261, Hiilegii added to his principality Nasibin, Khabar, Ra’s al-‘Ayn 
and Qardisiyya.’” The Artuqid princes of Mardin were particularly assid- 
uous in serving Hiilegii’s successors. Rashid al-Din tells us that al-Muzaffar's 
younger son and second successor, al-Mansur Najm al-Din, gained such 
favour with the Ilkhan Ghazan that he was distinguished above his peers 
with the grant of a ceremonial parasol (chatr) and a royal diadem, given 
authority over the whole of Diyàr Bakr and Diyār Rabī'a, including Mosul, 
and promoted to the rank of Sultan.’” 

During the brief occupation of Syria by Hülegü's forces in 1260, the 
Mongols reinstated Ayyubid princes who had been the victims of aggran- 
dizement by their powerful kinsmen: al-Ashraf Musa, whom al-Nasir Yusuf 
had deprived of Hims but whose allegiance to the Mongols would last only 
until the battle of ‘Ayn Jalit, and al-Sa‘id Hasan of Bānyās, who would be 
executed by the Mamlük Sultan for supporting the Mongols in that engage- 
ment (p. 132). The citizens of Rawandan had surrendered to al-Mu‘azzam 
Taran Shah, the son of al-Salih Ahmad (on whose death in 651/1253 it had 
been seized by his nephew, Sultan al-Nasir Yusuf), and the Mongols further 
entrusted him with ‘Ayntab, which had likewise been under al-Salih’s rule. 
His new-found prosperity was short-lived, however, since the Mongol 
forces retreating from Aleppo in 659/1261 took him with them back east 
and we know nothing of his subsequent career.'” 

It is noteworthy that in Syria Mongol openhandedness did not invari- 
ably work in favour of Muslim princes, for some Muslim populations were 
transferred to local Christian potentates. Following al-Nàsir Yüsuf's flight, 
Hülegü rewarded the Armenian King Het'um I and his Frankish son- 
in-law, Bohemond VI of Antioch (later described by Ibn "Abd al-Zāhir as 
‘one of the chief supporters of the Tatars’), by conferring on each of them a 
tract that their predecessors had lost to the Ayyubids: Het'um received 
Darbsāk and Ra'bàn, and Bohemond various districts in the Orontes valley 
(and possibly also Lattakiya/Laodicea).? It was the misfortune of both 
rulers that these territorial grants brought down upon them the wrath of 
Baybars, against whom Ilkhanid favour would prove of little value. 


Chinggisid intermarriage with the subject dynasties'^* 


Dynastic marriage did not play a prominent part in the Chinggisids policy 
towards subject Muslim rulers, in contrast with their practice vis-à-vis the 
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womenfolk of vanguished dynasties such as the Khwārazmshāhs. The lists 
of wives and concubines supplied by Rashīd al-Dīn suggest that the khans 
much preferred to intermarry with the aristocracy of the Turkish and 
Mongol tribes, with the aim, presumably, of cementing ties with high- 
ranking military officers. The wives in guestion were often members of the 
ruling house of the Oonggurat (the family of Chinggis Khans own chief 
wife Börte), which virtually enjoyed the status of ‘consort clan}! Although 
‘°° unions between 
male Chinggisids and women from the ruling dynasties of client states 


the Yuan emperors gave daughters to subordinate kings, 


were less common. Chaghadais marriage to Baraq Hajib’s eldest daughter 
Sevinch Terken, and that of his son (or grandson) Qadaqai to another 
7 appear to have been unusual, a gesture of distinction, 
perhaps, towards a ruler who at an early date had taken the initiative in 


Kirmàn princess, 


submitting to the qaghan and in damaging the Khwarazmian cause. 

In general, the IIkhanids, of whom we know more than we do of their 
kinsmen apart from the Yuan, put greater restrictions on intermarriage with 
their vassals. Their daughters tended to be given in marriage to their Turco- 
Mongol military officers; only a few Ilkhanid princesses are known to have 
been bestowed upon local rulers, and Dr Judith Pfeiffer has suggested that 
such unions were designed to forge political alliances and were more often 
than not deliberately childless. Hülegü's successors themselves seldom 
took partners from the subject Muslim dynasties, choosing their wives 
either from the ruling families of the Oyirat, Qongqurat and (later) Kereyit 
tribes!” or, less frequently, from the ranks of Yuan princesses. Prominent 
among the few Muslim princesses whom the pagan Ilkhans married were 
members of the Qutlughkhanid dynasty of Kirmàn; we shall notice the 
complex web of relationships that resulted (below, pp. 259-60). Abagha 
married Pādishāh Khatun, a daughter of Sultan Qutb al-Dīn Muhammad, 
and after his death she became the wife of his son Gaikhatu. Her half-sister 
Ordo Outlugh was married to the future Ilkhan Baidu, who following her 
death in the early 1290s wed her niece, a daughter of Sultan Jalāl al-Dīn 
Soyurghatmish named Shàh 'Alam.'?^ The only other case of which we 
know is Arghun’s wife Saljigq Khatun, a daughter of Rukn al-Din Qilich 
Arslan IV, Sultan of Rüm.!! In addition, Abagha secured the hand of Abish, 
the heiress of Fars, for his brother Mengii Temiir, thus binding the Salghurid 
realm more closely to the Ilkhanid interest. The total figure for such 
marriages is surprisingly low: the known wives of Ilkhans included almost 
as many from Christian ruling houses, like Abaghas wife ‘Despina Khatun; 
the daughter of the Byzantine Emperor Michael VIII. This may well be one 
aspect of the Chinggisids policy of maintaining a balance among the 
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various faiths represented in the empire (see chapter 11), and possibly the 
balance began to swing in favour of Muslim princesses in the wake of 
Ghazans conversion, since his brother Oljeitii is said to have married a 
daughter of the ruler of Mardin.'” 


An enhanced role for Muslim princesses? 


To what extent was the influence of elite women in steppe society, of which 
the Qara-Khitai offered the most conspicuous example (see p. 106), repli- 
cated at the level of the provincial Muslim dynasties that ruled under 
Mongol suzerainty? In some measure the respect afforded to high-ranking 
women had, at an earlier date, been carried over into Muslim territories 
conquered by recently Islamized groups from the steppe. Saljugid royal 
women had their own revenues and personal retinues of slaves; a princess, 
especially if she had a son eligible for the throne, could often draw upon her 
personal slaves and links with the military to acquire a preponderant role in 
government.!? The exalted status of Terken Khatun, who effectively ruled 
Khwarazm alongside her son, the Khwarazmshah Muhammad b. Tekish 
(see pp. 60-1), attests to the abiding vigour of this Inner Asian tradition 
within a Muslim state that bordered immediately on the Qipchaq steppe 
and was subject to Qara-Khitai overlordship. Both in Delhi in 634/1236 and 
in Egypt in 648/1250, a coterie of amirs who were predominantly mamluks, 
and thus of steppe origin, enthroned a female ruler, whose name was 
mentioned in the khutba and appeared on the coinage.” 

Fārs furnishes an example in the person of Terken Khatun, widow of 
Sa‘d II b. Abi Bakr, who ruled briefly on behalf of her infant son Muhammad 
(659-61/1261-3).'' But Kirmān, under a dynasty of Qara-Khitai origin, is 
especially notable for energetic female rulers. Here the Ilkhans were for 
some years ably represented by Sultan Qutb al-Din’s widow, Qutlugh Terken 
Khatun,'’® whom Hiilegii appointed as regent for the late ruler’s young son, 
Muzaffar al-Din Hajjaj; her position was subsequently reinforced by the 
marriage of her daughter Padishah Khatun to the Ilkhan Abagha. Sultan 
Hajjaj grew restless under his stepmother’s tutelage and profited from her 
absence at Abaghas ordo, according to Kirmani, to seek assistance from the 
Negiideris under ‘Abd-Allah (above, pp. 195, 197). When Qutlugh Terken 
learned of his machinations, he fled in c. 1275 and made initially for Sistan 
and then for Delhi, where he was welcomed by Sultan Ghiyath al-Din 
Balaban. He died in Sind towards the end of 690/1291, en route to 
reclaim his kingdom with an army supplied by the Delhi Sultan Jalal al-Din 
Khalji.'" 
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After the flight of Hajjaj, Qutlugh Terken had to deal with the opposition 
of another stepson, Jalāl al-Din Soyurghatmish, to whom Abagha had given 
the personal estates (inchii) of his absent brother Hajjaj and the command 
of part of the military. He too rejected the role of docile co-regent and had 
his own name inserted alongside hers in the khutba.: Through the good 
offices of Padishah Khatun, Qutlugh Terken secured a yarligh forbidding 
him to meddle in the government; but after Abaghas death the new IIkhan, 
Tegüder Ahmad (r. 681-3/1282-4), with whom Soyurghatmish was on 
friendly terms, ordered that they rule the kingdom jointly; she died at Tabriz 
while attempting to have the verdict reversed. Soyurghatmish was given in 
marriage the IIkhanid princess Kürdüchin (the daughter of Mengü Temür 
and Ābish of Fārs) and reigned for some years, until he was displaced and 
executed by his half-sister Pādishāh Khatun, now married to the new Ilkhan 
Gaikhatu, who had sent her to Kirman to rule on his behalf (690/1291). 
Soyurghatmish was avenged only when Kürdüchin profited from Gaikhatu's 
death and the accession of Baidu (who had married Soyurghatmish's 
daughter) to seize Pādishāh Khatun and put her to death (694/1295). 
Kürdüchin in turn ruled briefly until Ghazan appointed Muhammad Shah, 
son of Hajjaj and his own protégé, as ruler of Kirman.'” 

We might have expected the status of the two princesses in Qutlughkhanid 
Kirman, at least, to echo Qara-Khitai practice. In Delhi, Sultan Radiyya, 
enthroned by a group of slave commanders of whom two, according to 
Jüzjàni, were of Qara-Khitai origin, had scandalized clerical opinion by 
emerging from the harem and wearing masculine attire. Royal women in 
the Ilkhanid empire like the two Terkens and Pādishāh Khatun were 
possibly not restricted to the precincts of the harem but wielded power 
from outside it, as Radiyya had done. Maria Szuppe’s remark - that ‘the 
Timurid harem was not a circumscribed place surrounded by high walls 
but was composed of tents and pavilions’ - surely applies a fortiori to the 
accommodation set aside for IIkhans' wives and Turkish princesses who 
were based in the provinces but had a close connection with the Ilkhanid 
court." Yet we cannot be sure whether Qutlugh Terken and Pādishāh 
Khatun were veiled." More certainly, unlike the female Ayyubid regents 
mentioned below, both these princesses enjoyed the prerogatives of sover- 
eignty, being mentioned in the khutba (Qutlugh Terken’s name before that 
of Hajjaj) and on the coins. Whether this was true of Terken of Fars is 
unclear, but no coins struck in her name are known."* 

One difficulty lies in distinguishing direct instrumentality on the part of 
the Mongol overlords from what may have been merely traditions of rule 
carried over from the era of the Great Saljuqs. Another lies in discerning 
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what precisely did represent a departure from the past. The position of 
Qutlugh Terken Khatun and later Pādishāh Khatun in Kirmān, or that 
which the other Terken Khatun enjoyed for a shorter interval in neigh- 
bouring Fārs, might be deemed to express an unprecedented degree of 
emancipation.'? Yet the two Terkens, at least, received a commission from 
the Ilkhan to govern on behalf of infant male heirs. And precedents for 
arrangements of that kind were by no means lacking within the pre-Mongol 
Islamic world, where the mothers or grandmothers of kings - even within 
dynasties that were not of Turkish stock - had acted as regents. The most 
recent examples were to be found among the Kurdish Ayyubids. Dayfa 
Khatun (d. 640/1242) had governed Aleppo on behalf of her grandson, the 
young al-Nāsir Yūsuf, from 633/1236, and her niece Ghàziyya Khatun had 
been regent in Hama for her son al-Mansür Muhammad from 642/1244; 
though it could admittedly be relevant that both women were the daughters 
of paramount Ayyubid Sultans.” 

The basis of Pādishāh Khatuns authority however, clearly differed from 
that of her mother, since at no time did she exercise the regency on behalf 
of a minor heir. If we can believe Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, it was Gaikhatu's 
intention at first that she should rule with the adult Soyurghatmish as her 
lieutenant (n@ib);'”’ but following his downfall and imprisonment, it seems 
she ruled alone. The only other instance, within a territory subject to the 
Mongols, of a Muslim princess being appointed from the outset as ruler in 
her own right, with the privileges of being named in the khutba and on the 
coinage, comes from Fars — namely, Abish,'* who was herself initially unfit, 
at the age of five, to govern in person. It is perhaps worth noting that she 
was a great-granddaughter of Baraq Hājib and Outlugh Terken."? When 
introducing into his narrative her daughter Kürdüchin, who married 
Soyurghatmish, the local historian Kirmàni writes rapturously of her 
descent not just from the Chinggisids (through her father Mengü Temür) 
but from the atabegs of Yazd, from the Great Saljuq Sultan Sanjar and ulti- 
mately, through the Kakuyid dynasty (which had ruled in Hamadān, Isfahān 
and Yazd in the pre-Saljuq era), from the legendary Kayanian kings of 
ancient Iran.'? It is an impressive pedigree, of precisely the kind that would 
have resonated with authors of the mid-Ilkhanid era (below, pp. 325-6). 
Yet, even if the Mongols did indeed esteem august ancestry, Hülegü 
may have chosen Ābish simply because only female Salghurids survived. 
But she was promised to his son Mengü Temür and her appointment could 
have been designed as an intermediate stage on the road to direct Mongol 
control (see p. 266). The careers of the princesses Ābish and Pādishāh 
Khatun followed a different trajectory from the pre- Mongol Islamic pattern; 
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but we risk exaggerating their significance for gender relations in the 
Mongol epoch. 


Rebellion, intervention and restraint 


At times the subjects of a Muslim client ruler profited from Mongol over- 
lordship. Amid the widespread complaints of harshness and rapacity, 
certain Mongol administrators earned a reputation among Muslim authors 
for competence and justice. Fārs was fortunate enough to experience 
government by two of them. Ingiyanu, sent by Abagha in 667/1268-9 as 
governor with full powers, is described by Wassaf as ‘judicious and shrewd, 
very strict but fair: He put in place able officials, and made great efforts to 
eliminate corruption. These steps were resented by some of his subordi- 
nates, whose opportunities for self-enrichment were curtailed. They 
traduced him to the Ilkhan, alleging that he was dissipating the revenues 
and aspired to become an independent ruler. He was recalled, and although 
cleared of the charges he was not allowed to return to his post. His successor, 
the veteran noyan Sughunchagq, who had been made viceroy (näib) for the 
whole empire with special responsibility for Fars and Baghdad, similarly 
attracts praise from Wassaf and from Ibn Zarkūb for his ability and even- 
handedness. He governed Fars twice, firstly from 670/1271-2 until he 
accompanied the atabeg Abish back to the royal ordo in 672/1273-4 to 
marry the Ilkhan’s brother Mengii Temiir, and again from 678/1279-80 
until his recall by Abagha in the following year, to face accusations trumped 
up by his local enemies. 

Although Mongol sovereigns deemed it in their own interests to govern 
indirectly, some of them betrayed a concern not to countenance tyranny or, 
conversely, ineffectual rule by local potentates. When the amirs of Fārs 
arrested the Salghurid Muhammad Shah after a reign of only four months 
in 661/1263 and sent him to Hiilegii under guard, with a petition that he 
was unsuited to rule and thought nothing of shedding innocent blood, the 
Ilkhan accepted the charges, despite his admiration for the atabeg's conduct 
during the recent Baghdad campaign.'’** Muhammad Shah, spared at this 
juncture, would be put to death not long afterwards when news reached 
Hiilegii of the killing of his basqaqs by the deposed prince’s brother and 
successor, Saljüq Shah.? On the other hand, Tegüder Ahmad seems to have 
tolerated the misgovernment of Muzaffar al-Din Muhammad b. Tayyib 
Shah of Shabankara, whom he saw as a potential ally against Salghurid Fārs; 
the prince was replaced only after Arghunss accession. 
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Despite the formidable nature of Mongol power in Iran, and the expedi- 
ents it employed to guarantee the cooperation of client Muslim princes, 
some of them - though they were by no means numerous - were impelled 
to revolt. The formal partition of Rüm between the half-brothers 
Kaykawis II and Qilich Arslan IV created an uneasy situation. Kaykāwūs, 
who had already opposed Baiju’s westward advance into Anatolia in 1256 
but had been pardoned, again determined to resist following his return from 
Hülegü's Syrian campaign in 658-9/1260-1. He was obliged to flee into the 
neighbouring Byzantine empire, from where in 662/1263-4 he appealed for 
help to Sultan Baybars. Treated well at first, he was later imprisoned in 
Thrace by the Emperor Michael VIII Palaeologus, anxious not to antagonize 
Hülegü, and was released only in 668/1269-70 by the invading forces of 
Mengü Temür, khan of the Golden Horde. Kaykàwüs ended his days in exile 
in 677/1278-9 as Mengü Temür’s honoured guest in the Crimea.'* 

Precisely why Saljtiq Shah of Fars opted to defy his overlord in 661/1263 
is far from clear. It may have been in response to letters from Baybars, 
mentioned only by Ibn Wasil and the Mamluk sources, inciting the rulers 
of Fars and ‘Lir (either Greater or Lesser Luristan) to rise against the infidel 
Mongols.” Hülegü reacted sharply to this potential source of support for 
the Mamlük enemy. Mongol and auxiliary forces were sent against Shiraz, 
and Saljüq Shah perished in the fighting. One consequence of the episode 
was that in 662/1263-4 a group of commanders from Shiraz fled to Egypt 
and entered the Sultan's service."? In the wake of the revolt, the only 
surviving members of the Salghurid dynasty were the sisters Abish and 
Salgham, the infant daughters of Sa‘d II b. Abi Bakr. Abish was duly 
appointed as ruler of Fars. 

Yet another revolt by a Muslim prince against a pagan Ilkhan occurred, 
again, around the time of Arghuns death. The atabeg Afrāsiyāb b. Yūsuf Shāh 
of Greater Luristan had already spent a year in Sistan in 688-9/1289-90, 
prior to joining the rebel noyan Nawrtz in Khurasan.'” The outcome is 
unknown, but in 690/1291 Afrasiyab, back in his own principality and 
disgruntled at the Ilkhan’s failure to transfer to him from Fars the disputed 
region of Kuhgiliya, sent troops to occupy Isfahan; Baidu, its Mongol basqaq, 
was put to death. The atabeg dreamed of extending his possessions to include 
the entire territory from Hamadan to the Persian Gulf, and even sent an army 
towards Darband, which defeated a Mongol force.” The revolt was suppressed 
by Mongol troops; Afrasiyab was taken prisoner but spared by the new Ilkhan 
Gaikhatu and confirmed as ruler. He was later put to death by Ghazan in 
695/1296, however, for his part in the execution of the basqaq Baidu." 
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The last rising to be considered here is that of the atabeg Rukn al-Dīn 
Yūsuf Shāh of Yazd. He had earlier defied Gaikhatu and engaged in the 
slaughter of Mongols and Muslim supporters of the regime; but the Ilkhan 
overlooked his offences and confirmed him in his principality.’ On 
Ghazans accession Yusuf Shah omitted to make the customary loyal visit to 
the Ilkhan’s court, despite the repeated arrival of elchis demanding his pres- 
ence. At length, Ghazan despatched the noyan Yesiider with 200 horse to 
bring the atabeg in chains. When Yesiider grossly insulted Yüsuf Shah's 
mother, who had come to intercede for him, the atabeg roused the populace 
of Yazd against the Mongols, and Yesiider and his forces were defeated and 
massacred. The approach of a larger Mongol army obliged Yusuf Shah to 
flee to independent Sistan and thence to Khurasan, where he was captured. 
Ghazan ordered his execution. 

The proximity of external Muslim powers like the Mamlūk empire and 
the Delhi Sultanate, or territories effectively outside the Mongol orbit such 
as Sīstān, which could provide aid or at least refuge,'** served as a spur to 
defiance. Moreover, the presence of an 'Abbasid Caliph in Cairo - 
al-Mustansir bi llah from Rajab 659/June 1261 and, following his ill-fated 
campaign against the Mongols later that year, his kinsman al-Hakim bi-amr 
Allah from Muharram 661/November 1262” - gave the Mamluk Sultanate 
a strong ideological weapon. Al-Salih Isma‘il b. Lu'lu; the ruler of Mosul, 
visited Egypt to enlist Baybars help for his revolt against Hiilegii, taking back 
with him a diploma for his territories from al-Mustansir, whom he accom- 
panied on the first stages of his expedition." In northern Iraq and the Jazira, 
so close to the Mamluk frontier, allegiances could be fluid. Ibn Shaddad 
spiced his biography of Baybars with an entire chapter devoted to the prom- 
inent Muslims who sought asylum with him from Mongol tyranny.'^ The 
influx continued after Baybars’ death, as for instance in 680/1281-2, when 
the ruler of Sinjār abandoned his principality for the court of Sultan 
Qalāwūn.!* 

Two of the insurrections detailed above arose from the personal frustra- 
tion of the ruler. Kaykāwūs, who already resented having to share authority 
with his half-brother, was further provoked by Mongol fiscal exactions. 
Afrāsiyāb was discontented over the Ilkhan's failure to honour an agree- 
ment; although Wassāf suggests that he saw the Ilkhanid regime as doomed 
and calculated that good fortune would attend a Muslim rising. What 
part, then, did Islam play? Given that Yusuf Shah flouted the authority of 
the Muslim convert Ghazan, religious motives are probably excluded; the 
atabeg's propaganda nevertheless played upon the fact that Yesüder and his 
men were infidels. What led him to assert his independence may simply 
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have been the rapid changes of sovereign at the centre which, coupled with 
the earlier leniency of Gaikhatu, had surely given an impression of insta- 
bility and weakness. But only the risings of al-Salih Isma‘il b. Lu'lu' and of 
Saljüq Shah, both encouraged by the Mamluk Sultan at a time when the 
nascent Ilkhanid state was still fragile, were seemingly inspired by a spirit of 
holy war. 

No other rebel ruler, to the best of our knowledge, suffered such a grisly 
death as al-Salih Isma‘il, who was covered in sheep fat and left out in the 
hot summer sun, alive, for maggots to consume his flesh; his infant son was 
cut in мо. 5! But if punishment could take drastic form, the Mongols were 
capable of restraint. Ibn Shaddad describes the interview between Hülegü 
and the vanquished al-Kamil of Mayyāfārigīn in 1260. Hülegü reminded 
him of the ‘yasa of the Mongols, that up to three offences (dhuniib) were 
pardoned but that the fourth was punishable by death. Al-Kamil’s refusal to 
accept drink from Hülegü's hands at Hamadan heads a list that includes far 
more glaring acts of insubordination: the failure to demolish the walls of 
Amid, to send troops to aid in the Baghdad campaign or to wait upon 
Hülegü in person.'? Rashid al-Din's more terse narrative also has Hülegü 
enumerate al-Kamil’s offences.” These details hint at a degree of forbear- 
ance, from which al-Kāmil had in time ceased to benefit. 

Abaghas confidence in Shams al-Din Kurt of Herat never recovered from 
the malik’s dealings with Baraq during the Chaghadayid invasion, and when 
Shams al-Din was finally persuaded to throw himself on the Ilkhan’s mercy 
he was incarcerated and poisoned.'** On occasion, however, a vassal prince 
was put to death without (as far as we know) having shown signs of insubor- 
dination. Abagha executed the candidates for the throne of Lesser Luristan 
and also their rival Taj al-Din ‘Ali Shah in 677/1278-9.'° Qilich Arslan IV 
of Rüm was strangled with the bowstring in 666/1267 after hatching a 
conspiracy to murder his minister, the Parwana Mu‘in al-Din. There are no 
grounds for believing that the Parwana obtained Abagha’s prior approval for 
this move; but he enlisted the help of the Mongol military, one of whom 
obligingly disposed of the Sultan.^* Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw III, whom 
Tegüder Ahmad had already deposed for his links with the Mongol prince 
Qongquratai but whom Arghun suspected of complicity in the latters 
murder, was strangled with the bowstring in Arzinjàn (683/1284). 

In the final analysis, the Ilkhans' treatment of client states can appear 
arbitrary and divorced from a ruler's ability or even loyalty. Marco Polo was 
under a slight misapprehension when he alleged that the throne of Kirmàn 
did not pass by hereditary right but that ‘the Tartar’ sent out as ruler whom- 
ever he wished."* Yet his statement contained some truth, since the shifts of 
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rulership in the province, for fifteen years or so, had not merely followed 
the fault lines of dynastic antipathies but had mirrored the changes of 
regime at the centre,’ in much the same way as did the provincial gover- 


norships that we shall notice in the next chapter. 


The spread of direct Ilkhanid authority 


For Wassāf it was the enthronement of Ābish - rather than her marriage to 
Mengü Temür or her death in 685/1286-7 - that marked the falling of the 
province into the hands of strangers (bigdnagan) and the onset of a decline 
which had lasted until his own day.'? She was in any case absent at the ordo 
between 672/1273-4 and 682/1283-4, when Tegüder Ahmad sent her back 
to Shiràz as governor in the hope of remedying the chaos in the province.!*! 
After another revolt in Fàrs in 684/1285, troops were sent to restore order. 
Abish, now a widow, was placed in confinement, and thereafter the province 
was ruled by Mongol governors sent from Azerbaijan. Wassaf’s phrasing 
was doubtless a euphemism for the intensification of IIkhanid authority 
over Fars. He charges the wazir Sa‘d al-Dawla with trying to uproot the 
regional kings and nobility. And indeed the final decades of the thirteenth 
century and the first years of the fourteenth century witnessed efforts to 
bring outlying provinces under more immediate Mongol control. 

Following the execution of the rebel Yusuf Shah, Ghazan expelled his son 
and grandson from Yazd and entrusted the city to the wazir Rashid al-Din; 
according to Natanzi, in his day Yusuf Shah’s posterity were still living in 
Yazd and engaged in tilling the soil.’ The suppression of the Ram Sultanate 
was a more drawn-out affair. Writing of the enthronement of Ghiyath al-Din 
Mas'üd II as Sultan in 682/1283, Baybars al- Mansüri comments that nothing 
was left for him but the title; real power lay in the hands of the Mongol 
representatives (shifinas) and their military officers.'^' But the impression 
that Ilkhanid control over Rüm intensified under Ghazan is illusory; there 
was a series of revolts by Mongol noyans in the 1290s. Mas'üd had been 
deposed (697/1297-8) in favour of his nephew "Alā al-Dīn (Kaygubād III) 
b. Faramurz, whom Ghazan in turn dethroned for treasonable activity in 
702/1302-3 and removed to Isfahan; Ibn al-Fuwati, who saw ‘Ala al-Din in 
Ujan three years later, describes him as addicted to wine and heavily in debt, 
although his creditors later released him from his obligations. Mas'üd II, 
who was briefly restored, was the last of the dynasty to enjoy the title of 
Sultan.'* 

Under Ghazan, whose priority had been the war against the Mamlūks, 
the people of Shiràz had allegedly complained that they were neglected for 
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the sake of the conquest of the Mamlük realm.'? But Oljeitii’s interests were 
more focused on eastern Iran. His army reasserted control over Quhistan 
(706/1306-7).' Another expedition that same year enforced the Ilkhan’s 
suzerainty over Herat, replacing the recalcitrant Kurtid Fakhr al-Din with 
his brother Ghiyath al-Din.'? And as we saw (p. 198), Ilkhanid troops 
temporarily expelled the Chaghadayids from the Ghazna region. It was 
reported in Egypt that even Oljeiti’s invasion of Gilàn in 706/1306-7 - an 
ill-starred enterprise inspired, says Qashani, by the mockery of the Ilkhan’s 
Chaghadayid neighbours - was designed primarily to improve communica- 
tions with Khurasan.'” All these initiatives may possibly reflect an ambition 
on Oljeiti’s part to renew Ilkhanid pressure on northern India, for the 
first time since Hülegü's day (above, p. 246); he is known to have despatched 
an embassy demanding the submission of the Delhi Sultan ‘Ala al-Din 
Khalji in 710/1311." In any event, although Óljeitü was no war leader, this 
burst of energy hardly bears out Bertold Spulers dismissive verdict on 
Ghazan’s successor, resting as it does particularly on Óljeitü's less aggressive 
policy towards Syria.’ 

Quhistan was, however, the only one of these territories brought under 
Oljeitii’s direct authority. Elsewhere, after the extinction of the local dynasty 
Mongol rule was still exercised at one remove. When in 704/1305 Oljeitü 
responded to instability in Kirman by recalling the Qutlughkhanid Qutb 
al-Din Shah Jahan and ending the dynasty’s rule, the province was entrusted 
to a new malik, the outsider Nasir al-Din Muhammad b. Burhan, who was 
allegedly descended from the Ghurids and who would be succeeded by his 
son.'” The extravagant expenditure on the court and the many princely 
establishments required the regime to resort frequently to tax-farming as a 
means of enhancing its revenues (and avoiding the costs of direct adminis- 
tration), as Ógódei had done in China."* A contract (muqáfa'a) for the 
farming of taxes had already been issued for Fàrs in 676-7/1277-9, during 
the interval between Sughunchaqs two periods as governor.'” In 692/1293 
Gaikhatu entrusted Jamal al-Din Ibrahim, ruler of Qays and a wealthy trader 
with far-reaching connections (see p. 224), with the administration of the 
tax system in Fars and the islands for four years in return for a payment of 
one million dinars (100 timdans), conferring on him the title “Malik al-Islam’ 
and the right to the triple nawba (a military band outside his residence). At 
the beginning of 696/late in 1296 Ghazan, impressed by his record, confirmed 
his right to farm the taxes of Fars for another ten years and added those of 
"Irāg-i "Arab, including Wasit and Basra, for three years. Jamal al-Din owed 
these favours in part to his friendship with the wazir Sadr al-Din Ahmad 
Khalidi Zanjani, whose execution in 697/1298 exposed him to the intrigues 
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of his enemies. After two years of demands for large additional sums, a 
compromise was reached by which they were reduced; but he declined two 
further invitations to farm the revenues of Fars.'”° 

As an instrument of fiscal policy, tax-farming has enjoyed a poor press. 
Wassàf - admittedly well-disposed towards the Malik al-Islam - testifies to 
his concern to protect the peasants and townsfolk of the province from the 
rapacity of Mongol elchis and other officials.'” In general, however, to judge 
from Rashid al-Din’s remarks about the low quality of the tax-farmers prior 
to Ghazans reign, the practice surely generated inefficiency and oppression.’ 


10 


UNBELIEVING MONARCHS AND 
THEIR SERVANTS 


A WE HAVE SEEN, the Mongol conquerors recruited members of the 
existing bureaucratic classes within the Islamic world just as they did 
those of the Jin empire in the Far East. This chapter will examine the rela- 
tions between infidel Mongol khans, their Muslim ministers and officials, 
especially those who were in attendance at court and in the ordo, and their 
non-Muslim servitors. The reader will hardly be surprised to learn that the 
bulk of the evidence comes from the Iranian lands; we have few data on the 
internal administration of the Jochid and Chaghadayid realms and sparse 
information on Muslim functionaries serving at the khang headquarters. 
Admittedly, there is more concerning Muslims of high status within 
Chaghadais ulus than for those who served the Jochids. We know that 
Chaghadai’s minister Habash ‘Amid was given one of the two daughters of 
the Khwarazmshah Jalal al-Din who had fallen to Chaghadai’s lot.' His son 
Sulayman Beg was later an important bitikchi under Alughu.” Mas‘td Beg 
b. Mahmūd Yalavach served Alughu and Barag, and from 1271 Oaidu, as 
finance minister (sāhib-dīwān), an office in which he was followed by three 
of his sons in succession down to the early fourteenth century. We might 
have expected from Jamāl al-Oarshī some impression of the working rela- 
tionship between these ministers and their Mongol masters; but he tells us 
merely that each of the sons was appointed by Qaidu. According to Wassaf, 
Baraq at one point ordered Mas'üd Beg to be bastinadoed for having 
opposed his plan to plunder Samargand and Bukhārā (though he did in 
fact abandon the plan).* Juwaynī, for his part, describes how Habash 'Amid 
took a cruel vengeance on his son-in-law Baha al-Din Marghinani (c. 
649/1251), who had temporarily supplanted him as chief minister under 
the Chaghadayid Yesü Móngke - and did so despite Baha’ al-Din’s efforts to 
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protect his father-in-law during his own ascendancy.* Episodes of this kind 
serve to prepare us for the careers of Muslim ministers under the Ilkhans. 


The Ilkhans (1258-97) and their kinsfolk” 


The Ilkhanate inherited from the unitary empire certain characteristics, 
notably the absence of a fixed pattern of succession and the distribution of 
appanages to members of the dynasty. As the eldest of Hülegü's sons (and 
the most senior Chinggisid prince) present in Iran when his father died, 
Abagha (r. 663-80/1265-82) was the last Ilkhan to enjoy an unchallenged 
succession until 1304. Like most of his successors down to Ghazan, he 
underwent two enthronements, the second consequent upon the arrival of 
a confirmatory patent of authority from the qaghan. Of the Ilkhans who 
followed Abagha, only two - Tegüder (who reigned as Sultàn Ahmad, 
681-3/1282-4) and Gaikhatu (r.690—4/1291—5) - were chosen by consensus. 
In the case of Arghun (r. 683-90/1284-91), Baidu (r. 694/1295) and Ghazan 
(т. 694-703/1295-1304) the transition was achieved by force апа the execu- 
tion of a vanquished rival, and was merely ratified by the quriltai that 
followed.* The majority of the reigns were relatively brief, terminated either 
through violence or by excessive consumption of alcohol (or, in Arghuns 
case, medicinal drugs). Hülegü had been the last Ilkhan until 1316, more- 
over, to be followed immediately by his son. The attempts of Abagha and 
Arghun to designate a successor failed, and the claims of a more senior rela- 
tive — articulated in 1282 and 1284 - continued to attract strong support. 
Not until Ghazan's death did the transfer of power work smoothly once 
more. Even then, Óljeitü's peaceful succession may have been due less to the 
death of Ghazans only son in infancy than to the fact that Arghun and 
Ghazan had executed so many potential Chinggisid contenders. 

The Ilkhans allocated territories not only to sons and close kinsmen but to 
certain of their wives and concubines, many of whom had their own ordos 
Hülegü granted Khurásàn and Mazandaran to Abagha, and Arran and 
Azerbaijan to another son, Yoshmut.’ On his accession, Abagha seems to have 
retained Yoshmut in his position, and to have transferred Khurasan and 
Mazandaran to another brother, Tiibshin; the latter was subsequently replaced 
by Yesüder, a son of Hülegü by a concubine.'? The eligible members of the 
new dynasty were soon swollen by immigration, notably in 666/1268 or 
667/1268-9, when Abaghas mother Yesünchin and his stepmothers Qutui 
Khatun and Oljei Khatun arrived belatedly in Iran from Mongolia, along with 
Hülegü's son by Qutui, Tegüder (the future Ilkhan Ahmad), and a number of 
junior princes, including Jüshkeb and Kingshü, the sons of Hülegü's deceased 
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son Jumughur, and Baidu, son of Hülegü's son Taraghai. Abagha conferred on 
Qutui part of the revenues of Mayyafariqin; and in 678/1279 he made further 
provision for this group, confirming Qutui’s share of Mayyafariqin, and 
granting a share of Diyar Bakr and the Jazīra to Oljei, Salmās to Tolun Khatun, 
Jumughur’s widow, and her sons, and various territories to princes born of 
Hülegü's concubines."' The only such grant by Tegüder Ahmad that we know 
of was that of Anatolia to his brother Qongquratai at the beginning of 681/in 
the spring of 1282." On Arghuns enthronement, there was a fresh allocation 
of territories. Jüshkeb and Baidu were assigned to Baghdad and Diyār Bakr; 
Hülechü (a son of Hülegü) and Gaikhatu to Anatolia; Ejei (another son of 
Hülegü) to Georgia; and Khurāsān, Māzandarān, Rayy and Oūmis were 
granted to the new Ilkhans son Ghazan, with Kingshii as his subordinate." 
Following the executions of Jüshkeb and Hülechü in 688/1289, both Baidu 
and Gaikhatu continued in their respective stations." 

Such territorial interests and claims on particular revenues would inevi- 
tably have given rise to tension among the princes and between them and 
the bureaucracy. We have no evidence to suggest that any of the Ilkhanid 
princes had their own deputies within the administration of different 
Ilkhanid provinces, in the way that various Chinggisids had been repre- 
sented in widely dispersed regions of the empire prior to the 1260s. We do 
know, however, that princes could own even high-ranking Muslims as their 
personal property. According to Rashid al-Din, the future Ilkhan Gaikhatu 
in 685/1286 put to death Shams al-Din Juwayni’s son Hartin, who he 
believed had instigated the execution of Majd al-Din Ibn al-Athir, here 
described as Gaikhatus own inchii.'” The same author has Arghun claim 
that Abagha had ‘given’ him Malik Fakhr al-Din of Rayy.'® Unfortunately, 
however, the evidence for such proprietary links is sparse. 

The first succession dispute arose on Abaghas death on 20 Dhü l-Hijja 
680/1 April 1282, followed within a month by that of his brother Mengü 
Temiir, whom Abagha (it would later be alleged) had named as his successor.'” 
The majority of the Ilkhanids and noyans, headed by the senior princes 
Hülechü and Qongquratai (Hülegü's sons) and Jüshkeb and Kingshü, favoured 
another brother Tegiider.'* But a significant group supported the late IIkhans 
son Arghun, who governed Khurasan and whom Abagha, according to some 
sources, had nominated as his heir:? Arghuns brother Gaikhatu, his cousin 
Baidu, and various noyans who had served his father, notably Buqa (who as an 
orphan had been raised by Abagha and sought to repay the debt by enthroning 
Abaghas son)? Arghun was induced to back down and acquiesce in his 
uncle’s enthronement on 13 Rabi‘ I 681/21 June 1282; but his resentment cast 
a shadow over the new reign. 
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During the next two years Tegüder Ahmad alienated enough princes and 
amirs to swing the balance in favour of his nephew. His youngest brother, 
Qongquratai, soon fell under suspicion by forming a close friendship with 
Arghun, a circumstance to which the Akhbār, Bar Hebraeus and Rashīd 
al-Din ultimately ascribe Qongquratai’s arrest and execution; Wassaf, on the 
other hand, seems to give credence to reports that Qongquratai was 
conspiring to usurp his brothers throne.”* At the time of Arghuns open 
rebellion in 683/1284, Jüshkeb was still sufficiently trusted to represent the 
Ilkhans interests in Diyar Bakr; but, in an episode that Rashid al-Din does 
little to elucidate, Arghun contrived to transfer him to Baghdad and to place 
him there in charge of his own ordos, with the result that Tegüder Ahmad 
lost confidence in Jiishkeb’s loyalty also.” Even at the point of the Ilkhan’s 
downfall, the succession was far from clear-cut. Although Buqa passionately 
pressed Arghuns claims, his brother Aruq supported those of Jüshkeb while 
the noyan Tegene supported those of Hülechü, now Hülegü's only surviving 
son; at one point Buqa felt compelled to pose as an advocate of Hülechü's 
candidacy.? Tegüder Ahmad's execution on 26 Jumādā I 683/10 August 
1284 was prompted by a report that Jüshkeb and Hülechü were in revolt 
against Arghun at the head of their forces.”* Hiilechii in the event consented 
to Arghun’s enthronement; but according to Rashid al-Din, Jiishkeb and his 
brother Kingshū were still at that moment planning to resist.” 

Arghuns reign, like his uncle’s, thus began in an atmosphere of profound 
distrust. In time he grew estranged from Buqa, to whom, primarily, he owed 
the throne and who was driven to plan a revolt. A number of princes - 
Hülechü, Jüshkeb, Kingshü and Qara Noghai (son of Yoshmut) - and 
several noyans, including Aruq, were implicated; in Rashid al-Dins account, 
Buqa secretly offered the sovereignty to Jüshkeb. Although Jüshkeb divulged 
the conspiracy to the Ilkhan, even this failed to win Arghuns trust. A few 
months after the executions of Buqa and Aruq, when Jüshkeb had been sent 
back with honour to Diyār Bakr, the Ilkhan learned that the princes heart 
was ‘not right, and had him executed in Jumādā I 688/June 1289. The news 
prompted Buqas former officer Nawrüz to revolt in Khurásàn, and Hülechü 
and Qara Noghai, charged with being in league with him, were put to death 
in Ramadan 688/October 1289; their infant sons were also killed.?* Wassaf 
says that thirteen other members of the Chinggisid dynasty were executed 
as a result of the court of inquiry (yarghu) that followed.” 

Arghun died on 7 Rabi‘ 1690/10 March 1291. Ghazan's name had appeared 
with Arghun’s on the coinage, suggesting that he was the designated heir.” But 
in the event it was Arghuns brother Gaikhatu who succeeded him, aided by 
the unwillingness of the only other candidate, his cousin Baidu, to accept the 
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sovereignty. Gaikhatu was duly enthroned on 24 Rajab 690/23 July 1291. 
Wassaf says that the shamans (qaman), asked by the new Ilkhan why his pred- 
ecessor had ruled such a short time, blamed Arghuns taste for bloodshed.” 
Gaikhatu clearly took this to heart, since his clemency makes a sharp contrast 
with Arghuns reign. Taghachar and the other noyans who had taken control 
during Arghuns final illness were, with one exception, spared; a conspiracy to 
enthrone Anbarchi (a son of Mengü Temür) was similarly overlooked. When 
Baidu insulted him while drunk, Gaikhatu simply had his cousin placed in 
confinement and accepted his apology the next morning. But his forbearance 
was counterproductive: Baidu now felt so insecure that he put himself at the 
head of a group of dissident noyans, again led by Taghachar, who overthrew 
Gaikhatu. The Ilkhan was captured and killed, though apparently without 
Baidu’s knowledge or consent (6 Jumada I 694/24 March 1295). 

Baidu had initially intended to replace Gaikhatu with Ghazan, Bar 
Hebraeus’ continuator tells us, but after Gaikhatu had been killed and the 
winter season slowed Ghazan’s progress from Khurasan, he allowed his 
supporters to enthrone him instead.? Baidus reign lasted less than seven 
months. Ghazan, freshly reconciled with the rebel noyan Nawrüz, who had 
prevailed upon him to embrace Islam, moved against the Ilkhan. The two 
sides engaged in fruitless negotiations before a confrontation occurred. 
Baidu, deserted, like his predecessor, by Taghachar, who went over to 
Ghazan, was captured and executed on 23 Dhü l-Qa' da 694/4 October 1295. 


Muslim ministers at the centre and in the provinces 


Atthe head ofthe bureaucracy stood the wazir or chief minister - frequently, 
as head of the finance department (diwan), entitled sāhib-dīwān like his 
precursors before the Mongol conquest. A number of provinces had their 
own administrative framework, which mirrored that at the centre and was 
similarly headed by a sāhib-dīwān. This was naturally the case with client 
states such as Fàrs, Kirmàn and Saljuq Anatolia, where the ruling dynasties 
survived and the local rulers wazir was now seen as the Ilkhan’s representa- 
tive. But it is also true of Baghdad and the ‘Abbasid territories, which were 
treated as a province distinct from the Iranian lands to the east, and of 
Khurāsān (including Mazandaran, Tabaristan and Quhistan),*' possibly 
reflecting the lapse of time since its conquest and its status as (often) the 
seat of the Ilkhans eldest son. 

In the earliest phase of Mongol rule in Iran, the conquerors’ chief Muslim 
ministers and officials hailed from Central Asia, Khwarazm and Khurasan. 
We do not know the background of Sayf al-Din Bitikchi, who accompanied 
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the campaigns against the Assassins and the Caliph and is called by Juwaynī 
‘supreme minister’ (sahib-i a‘zam) and by Rashid al-Din ‘administrator of 
the realm (mudabbir-i mamlikat);? he may be identical with ‘the amir Sayf 
al-Din who had conducted an inquiry at Beshbaligh on Móngkes behalf 
into the alleged plot by the Uighur iduq-qut against the Muslims.? Whatever 
his origins, he was one of a number of grandees tried and executed in 
Muharram 661/November-December 1262, for reasons which Rashid 
al-Din does not specify but which were clearly linked to the breach between 
Hülegü and the Jochids.** 

The Juwaynīs, members of a long-established bureaucratic family that 
claimed descent from al-Fadl b. al-Rabī' (d. 207 or 208/c. 823), wazir to the 
Caliph Hārūn al-Rashīd, are the most celebrated Khurāsānī servitors of the 
early Ilkhanate.? Although Shams al-Dins brother, the historian, has left us 
some account of his own career under Arghun Aqa in Khurāsān and his entry 
into Hülegü's service in 654/1256, we have no evidence regarding the activi- 
ties of Shams al-Din himself prior to his emergence as finance minister for 
the whole empire (sāhib-dīwān al-mamālik) with full powers in 661/1262. 
Rashid al-Din puts into the mouths of Shams al-Din’s enemies a hint that the 
Sāhib-dīwān had done the veteran Arghun Aqa (and other amirs) some 
major disservice, possibly by curtailing his power throughout the Ilkhanate.*” 
It looks, nevertheless, as if Arghun Aqa, who died near Tüs in 673/1275, had 
retained at least some nominal authority in Khurāsān. Shams al-Din was 
executed on 4 Sha'bān 683/16 October 1284, after the overthrow of Tegiider 
Ahmad. He had held the office of sahib-diwan for a longer time than would 
be vouchsafed to any of his successors, Rashid al-Din included. 

In Khurāsān, the wazir ‘Izz al-Din Tahir Faryamadi, who originated 
from a town in the Juwayn district, belonged to a family claiming descent 
from the Tahirids, who had ruled Khurasan in the ninth century. From the 
fact that he is said to have enjoyed the power to ‘bind and loose (al-hall wa 
l-'aqd) we may infer that his authority was considerable. Having served first 
Arghun Aqa and then Hülegü, and seen his appointment renewed on 
Abaghas accession, he remained in office until his death in 676/1277-8, 
when he was succeeded by his son Wajih al-Din.** The latter was executed by 
Arghun on 20 Dhū 1-Qa'da 685/7 January 1287.” But his son, Nizam al-Din 
Yahya, was briefly wazir of Ram under Ghazan; a grandson, 'Alà al-Din 
Hindi, became wazir at a later date, and two other members of the family 
would serve as mustawfi of the empire in the early fourteenth century.” 

In Baghdad, despite the execution of several caliphal officials, there was 
initially a marked continuity in the personnel within the civil administra- 
tion. Ibn al-‘ Alqami, the Caliph’s wazir, was retained as wazir in Baghdad (a 
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circumstance which doubtless fed the rumours that he had betrayed 
al-Musta'sim), and on his death three months later, at the onset of Jumādā 
II 656/early in June 1258, Hülegü conferred this position on his son 'Izz 
al-Dīn Abü l-Fadl (who died after only a brief interval). Fakhr al-Din Ibn 
al-Damghani, the Caliph’s finance minister (sahib-diwan), was among 
others confirmed in office, although he would be put to death in Rajab 658/ 
June-July 1260 on the charge of having released from prison a member of 
the ‘Abbasid line. Ibn al-Dāmghānīs two short-lived successors were both 
of Arab stock, but thereafter continuity with the ‘Abbasid era was broken.*! 
In 657/1259 the financial administration was entrusted to the Persian ‘Ala 
al-Din Juwayni, who already describes himself in his Ta’rikh-i jahān-gushā 
as auditor (mustawfi); al-Hawadith al-jami‘a records his appointment as 
sāhib-dīwān in Iraq and employs that title for him thereafter.” Juwayni, 
whose sphere of responsibility was extended in 672/1273-4 to cover Tustar 
(Shustar) in Khüzistàn,? retained the position for over two decades, until 
his death in 681/1283, when he was succeeded by his nephew, Shams 
al-Dīns son Hārūn. 

During the reigns of Hiilegii and Abagha, personnel from ‘Persian Iraq’ 
(‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam) grew increasingly prominent. Notable among them were 
men from Qazwin and Yazd. A Qazwini had been tutor to the Qaghan 
Móngke and his brothers, and the gadi of the city had played a part in 
inciting the imperial court against the Isma'ili Assassins (see p. 126). 
The fierce competition between these newcomers and the established 
Khurāsānī group goes some way towards explaining the vicissitudes of the 
early Ilkhanid era. After the fall of the Juwaynis, most of those who held 
the highest civil offices originated from ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam: from Qazwin (Husam 
al-Din; Fakhr al-Din Mustawfi) or Zanjan (Sadr al-Din Khalidi). We still 
encounter Khurasani functionaries, such as Jalal al-Din Simnani and his 
brother Sharaf al-Din Mukhlis (the father of the celebrated sufi shaykh ‘Alg 
al-Dawla), whose grandfather had served as wazir to the Khwarazmshah 
Muhammad." But the period from 1288 is also the age of the arriviste. 

The years between Shams al-Dīn Juwaynīs downfall in 683/1284 and 
the conversion of Ghazan witnessed a relatively rapid succession of finance 
ministers, although the first five years were dominated by the noyan Buga 
(below, pp. 283-4). Shams al-Din's immediate successor as finance minister 
was Fakhr al-Din Mustawfi Qazwini, who was removed in 685/1286 and 
sent off to govern Anatolia. He was followed by Jalāl al-Dīn Simnānī, who 
had been in attendance on Arghun in Khurasan and had earned the IIkhans 
confidence. Nevertheless, he lasted only two years, until the beginning of 
Jumādā II 688/late June 1289, when Arghun appointed as wazir Sa'd 
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al-Dawla, a Jew from Abhar.** Sa*d al-Dawla, who had previously doubled 
the tax receipts from Baghdad and now proved able, within less than two 
years, to make good the deficiencies of previous decades and recoup enor- 
mous sums for the government, is by no means the most celebrated among 
Ilkhanid wazirs, but he was almost certainly the most efficient." According 
to Wassāf, in advance of Arghuns death Sa'd al-Dawla secretly contacted 
the late monarch’s son Ghazan, then governing Khurasan, in the hope of 
securing protection against his enemies, headed by the noyan Taghachar.** 
Yet this failed to save him; Sa'd al-Dawla was put to death just a week before 
Arghuns death. We are not told who followed him in office, and the next 
wazir to figure in the sources is Sadr al-Dīn Ahmad Khālidī Zanjani, 
appointed by Gaikhatu in Dht 1-Hijja 691/November 1292.” It was at his 
persuasion that Gaikhatu in 693/1294 adopted Chinese-style paper money 
(chao; Pers. chaw). This proved an economic disaster and the notes had to 
be withdrawn after only a few months.” 

On Baidu' accession in 694/1295, the wazirate was conferred on Jamal 
al-Din ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Mansür Dastjirdānī, who had been sāhib-dīwān 
in Baghdad since his appointment by Sa'd al-Dawla in 688/1289 and in that 
capacity had ably seconded Baidu’s preparations for revolt?! Sadr al-Din 
Ahmad Khālidī Zanjānī, whose expectations of being retained as wazir by 
Baidu had been disappointed,? was therefore instrumental in bringing over 
to Ghazans side Taghachar, Choban and others among Baidu's supporters.? 
Yet his hopes of the wazirate under Ghazan were likewise cheated, a slight for 
which he never forgave Nawriiz.™ Precisely what transpired is obscure, but 
the solution appears to lie in a passage found only in the Paris manuscript of 
the Jāmi' al-tawārīkh, where we read that, as Ghazan had promised, Sadr 
al-Din was made sahib-diwan following the promotion of Nawrüz as viceroy. 
Not long afterwards, Sadr al-Din must have been dismissed, as we learn from 
Wassāf.”* He was replaced by Sharaf al-Din Mukhlis Simnani, whom the 
Ikhan had earlier appointed as sahib-diwan in Baghdad, since Rashid al-Din 
describes Simnani subsequently as sahib-diwan of the Ilkhanid empire and 
records his dismissal in turn towards the end of 695/in September- 
October 1296 in favour of Dastjirdani.*° Dastjirdani occupied the wazirate 
for little more than a month before being put to death on 28 Dhū I-Hijja 
695/27 October 1296 on the charge of being party to the disaffection of 
Nawrüz." Only at that juncture, on 1 Muharram 696/30 October 1296, three 
days after Dastjirdànis execution, did Sadr al-Din become wazir, for the 
third time.” His tenure of office was short-lived, however; he was found 
guilty of embezzlement and executed on 21 Rajab 697/4 May 1298.” He and 
Dastjirdānī were the last Ilkhanid wazirs to have served an infidel monarch. 
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The Ilkhans, their Muslim ministers and their historians 


Wassāf's image of Hülegü's reign is epitomized in his statement that this 
was the ruler who 'kindled the fire of the Mongol conquest and lit the 
daybreak of foreign domination? and under whom the Sàáhib-diwàn 
Shams al-Din Juwayni remained steadfast in his efforts on behalf of the 
Muslim community. He takes a more positive view of Abagha, perhaps on 
the grounds that the new ruler showed much greater favour to Shams 
al-Din. The Ilkhan's name is frequently coupled with the epithet 'the Just 
(al-‘adil), and Juwayni, Baydawi, Rashid al-Din, Wassaf and the author of 
al-Hawādith al-jāmi 'a all comment on this aspect of his rule, the last adding 
the IIkhan’s concern to rehabilitate the country.‘ Bar Hebraeus, praising his 
wisdom and clemency, adds that Abagha was loved by all his subjects. As 
Jean Aubin points out, the fact that Abaghas reign is uniformly celebrated 
for its peace and prosperity can hardly be discounted as mere rhetoric; he 
links it with the service of two markedly able men, the Mongol noyan 
Sughunchaq and the Sāhib-dīwān Shams al-Din Juwayni, and their close 
and harmonious cooperation. 

On the other hand, Wassaf tells us how Abagha once tormented the 
Sahib-diwan by offering him on the point of his knife meat that was 
forbidden (hardm) in Islamic law; Shams al-Din, then at a particularly crit- 
ical stage in his fortunes, was obliged to eat it. The IIkhan afterwards told his 
intimates that had Shams al-Din refused he would have used the knife to put 
out one of the ministers eyes.“ Abagha clearly had his flaws. Perhaps his 
reputation for justice was due to the fact that the Sahib-diwàn was able — or 
so it seems - to deflect him from the occasional act of bloody vengeance, as 
in Herat, for instance, which had negotiated with Baraq in 668/1270, or 
against the Anatolian countryside in 676/1277, following Baybars invasion 
of that region.® Conceivably, the IIkhans justice was also in some measure a 
posthumous attribute, dating from a time when the reign came to be set 
against the extravagance and ruthlessness of Arghun and the unbridled 
sensuality of Gaikhatu. Not for nothing did Wassaf, describing Baidu's 
accession, refer back to the auspicious (maymün) era of Abagha.56 But the 
way in which he hails the enthronement of Tegüder Ahmad, with a thinly 
disguised hint that the previous period had been a time of terror and 
villainy,” may better convey his true feelings. 

Wassaf’s sympathy for Tegiider Ahmad is manifest: he was ‘just of heart. 
Wassaf depicts in frank terms the extravagant generosity that marked the 
Ilkhans enthronement (as confirmed by Bar Hebraeus), and says at another 
point that he lacked any talent for rulership.? But unlike Rashid al-Din, who 
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says only that Tegiider Ahmad ‘claimed to be a Muslim, Wassaf has no reser- 
vations about the faith of the new Ilkhan, who was ‘adorned with the neck- 
lace of Islam; even (or so he alleges) abstaining from wine.” He speaks 
glowingly of the rejoicing among the Muslim population at Tegiider Ahmad’s 
accession, and credits him with a raft of measures that fulfilled the require- 
ments of Islamic law." We shall examine more fully the conflicting testi- 
mony on Tegūder Ahmads reign, and the contrast with that about his 
great-nephew Ghazan, in chapter 13. 

The author of al-Hawadith al-jami'a describes Arghun as a just monarch 
who was compassionate towards his subjects.” Wassaf enters a more quali- 
fied verdict. He tells us that the IIkhan was averse to bloodletting at the 
outset, expressing repugnance at the slaughter of so many animals for 
consumption at a feast, but had then succumbed to a taste for bloodshed 
under the influence of Sa‘d al-Dawla.” Wassaf heard from a subsequent 
wazir, Sadr-i Jahan (Sadr al-Din Ahmad Khalidi Zanjani), that Sa‘d 
al-Dawla had persuaded Arghun to claim the status of a prophet and found 
a new religion, to prepare a fleet with which he might seize Mecca, and to 
install idols in the Ka‘ba, a project mentioned also by Hamd- Allah Mustawfi 
(perhaps ultimately relying on the same source).” In this last context, there 
is evidently some confusion with an abortive project dating from the last 
years of the reign: launching ships on the Red Sea in order to take the 
Mamlüks in the rear.” Both Wassaf and the continuator of Bar Hebraeus 
describe Arghun himself as bitterly hostile towards Muslims, to the extent 
that he forbade their recruitment to the staff of the finance department 
(diwan) and even their admission to the imperial ordo.” This is simply at 
variance with what we know of Arghun’s appointments to high office 
and his friendly relations with (among other Muslims) "Alā al-Dawla 
Simnani;” it is difficult enough to imagine that such a restrictive policy was 
adopted even during the paramountcy of Sa‘d al-Dawla, whom we know, in 
any case, to have worked alongside Muslim colleagues. The misunder- 
standing doubtless reflects merely the unprecedented authority in Tajik 
affairs enjoyed by the infidel Mongol noyans, Buga and his brother Arug, 
and a widespread sense of exclusion that sprang from Sa‘d al-Dawlas 
promotion of his close kindred and other Jews to high office.” Stories of the 
kind relayed by Sadr al-Din and Wassaf may owe less to the facts than to 
the hostility both of Muslims and of Mongol noyans towards the Jewish 
wazir. 

Bar Hebraeus continuator depicts Gaikhatu as reluctant to accept 
the throne and as preferring to remain in Rūm, where he had been governor 
for the previous six years, an assertion seemingly borne out by the new 
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sovereigns swift return to Anatolia and the delay in his enthronement until 
Rajab 691/June 1292.” Gaikhatu’s munificence, which for Wassaf exceeded 
that of any Mongol ruler since Ógódei,? appears to have been merely an 
expression of his indolence. Once enthroned, Gaikhatu is said to have paid 
no heed to the business of government but to have been intent on his own 
pleasure. A few authors have no compunction about mentioning his insa- 
tiable sexual appetites, to which the children of the noyans and amirs often 
fell victim and which are summed up in Wassaf’s scurrilous but pithy quasi- 
epitaph: ‘At length sovereign rule in turn presented to him his heart’s desire, 
viz. the backside.*' By contrast, the description of Gaikhatu’s successor 
Baidu by Bar Hebraeus' continuator suggests a stronger, more restrained 
and not unappealing character. The Ilkhan appears as no slave to lust, 
endowed with humility and somewhat naive; it is noteworthy that Baidu 
was allegedly unwilling to entrust anyone with the entire administration of 
his realm, which might argue the uncommon inclination towards a hands- 
on approach to government.” Rashid al-Din, writing of course under 
Baidu’s victorious rival, gives no space to any positive attributes, does not 
allocate Baidu a chapter of his own (however brief), and omits even to 
acknowledge that he occupied the throne.*> 

Let us turn to the wazirs. All our principal sources hold up Shams al-Din 
Juwayni as a shining exemplar to his successors, perhaps indicating his skill 
at mediating between the pagan Ilkhans and their subjects.** Decades later, 
Nakhchiwani praised his achievement in balancing the books. Beginning 
with Wassaf, who lauds Shams al-Din’s actions on behalf of the people of 
Shiraz and who visited the wazir’s grave during a visit to Tabriz in 692/1293, 
most authors speak of his execution as martyrdom.** Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, 
out of partisanship, no doubt, for his own kinsmen from Qazwin who were 
the Juwaynis rivals, says nothing of the brothers tribulations in his account 
of the reigns of Abagha and Tegiider Ahmad. Yet even he acknowledges that 
Shams al-Din had no equal; he further calls him a martyr, albeit according 
the same status also to the wazir’s late enemy Majd al-Mulk. Possibly he 
believed the charge of peculation against Shams al-Din but not that of 
poisoning Abagha.*” 

We might have expected Sa‘d al-Dawla’s regime to be the object of 
universal execration. Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, who had never forgiven him 
for encompassing the death of his uncle Fakhr al-Din Mustawfi, says that 
although he appeared prudent Sa‘d al-Dawla was in reality treacherous and 
malevolent.** Wassaf, admittedly likewise no friend of Sa‘d al-Dawla, clearly 
resented and deplored the fact that authority over the entire Muslim popu- 
lation of the Ilkhanate was in the hands of a Jew. That certain Mongol noyans 
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were closely associated with Sa'd al-Dawla and shared his fate does not 
prevent Wassaf from portraying the wazir' death as an occasion of rejoicing 
for Mongol and Muslim alike? And yet Wassaf readily admits Sa'd 
al-Dawlas fiscal capacity. What is more, he concedes that the reforms which 
Sa'd al-Dawla persuaded Arghun to sanction were inspired in part by a 
desire to ameliorate the lot of the Ilkhans subjects as a whole?" This verdict 
is corroborated by Kirmani. While denouncing the wazir for the deaths of 
prominent Muslims, he admits that otherwise Sa'd al-Dawla governed justly 
and that he refrained from oppressing the common folk.?! It is worth noting 
also that Ibn al-Fuwati extols the administrative and fiscal abilities of Sa'd 
al-Dawlas deputy, the mustawft 'Izz al-Din Muhammad b. Jalàl al-Din 
"Ubayd-Allāh Tustarī.” 

The next two wazirs are the subject of widely conflicting verdicts. 
According to Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, Jamal al-Din Dastjirdani was an 
outstandingly competent administrator.” Wassaf, on the other hand, is 
contemptuous of the way in which Dastjirdānī, during Gaikhatus reign, 
repaid the generosity of Sadr al-Din Khalidi Zanjani, his benefactor, and 
accuses him of embezzling the sum of one hundred tümàns (1,000,000 
dinars).?* Al-Hawádith al-jami 'a depicts Sadr al-Din in turn as a rapacious 
tyrant who enforced the use of chao and then, after its abolition, doubled 
the land-tax (kharàj) as Dastjirdàni had done, compelled the people to pay 
the qubchur, increased the tamgha and maximized fines and other burdens.” 
Kirmani too points to Sadr al-Din’s desire to make changes in the affairs of 
state and to harass the grandees, and his irresistible efforts to maximize 
revenues by encroaching on the people’s wealth. He speaks of the chao as 
just one of the reprehensible measures taken during his time in office – 
though without specifying the rest.” Clearly what rankled for these authors 
was the losses suffered by many folk through the introduction of the paper 
currency, followed by the wazir’s strenuous efforts to recoup the royal 
finances. Both Wassaf and Bar Hebraeus’ continuator, recounting Sadr 
al-Din’s first tenure of the wazirate, make it clear that he was as inordinately 
extravagant as his master Gaikhatu.” 

Yet Wassaf is unstinting in his praise of Sadr al-Din, recounting 
the latter’s ordeals in 1296 with a heavy heart and a plethora of metaphor, 
and clearly puts no credence in the charges that later led to his execution.” 
Sadr al-Din is at one point even credited with a decisive role in Ghazan's 
conversion and with securing from the future Ilkhan an undertaking to 
end the reprehensible practice whereby the offspring of those executed 
forfeited their inheritances.? Another well-wisher is Hamd-Allāh Mustawfi 
- possibly in some degree because Sadr al-Din, although a native of Zanjàn, 
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had resided in Oazwīn.''? While admitting that Sadr al-Din was overly 
generous and later became addicted to intrigue and evil conduct, especially 
in his false accusations against Nawrūz, he describes him as initially a 
man of honour and of unrivalled ability.?! Sadr al-Din took firm measures 
to remedy the damage done to communications by the upheavals of the 
previous months, when official couriers (elchis) had exceeded their rights 
by requisitioning mounts from the populace and the yam system had 
been thrown into disarray. Because the qubchur had been levied on towns 
in ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam, moreover, many of the inhabitants had fled their homes; in 
Qazwin it was impossible to hold the public Friday prayers. Sadr al-Din 
doubled the tax receipts by relieving the towns of the qubchur and substi- 
tuting the tamgha.'” This judgement should be set alongside the strictures 
in al-Hawadith al-jami‘a and Kirmānīs Nasā'im, though we cannot know 
whether it represents a fairer appraisal of the wazir’s policies. 

In comparison, Rashid al-Din’s remarks about his predecessors are strik- 
ingly tepid. He alludes only briefly to Sa‘d al-Dawla’s ability and mentions 
his deputy ‘Izz al-Din al-Tustari simply in order to record his execution.’ 
He imputes no laudable motives to Sa‘d al-Dawla and says little of his 
achievements, no doubt from a desire to direct attention exclusively towards 
Ghazans (and his own) attempts at reform - and perhaps also to distance 
himself from a fellow Jew who had not converted to Islam. It is possibly for 
the first reason, too, that Rashid al-Din downplays the measures enacted by 
Sa'd al-Dawlas successors, denying that either Sharaf al-Din Simnàni or 
Sadr al-Dīn Khālidī Zanjānī had succeeded in boosting the receipts of the 
treasury.'^* Rashid al-Din may have harboured mixed feelings about Sadr 
al-Din. Whereas his stories about the abuses remedied by Ghazan contain 
comments on Sadr al-Dins corruption and chicanery and a damning 
indictment of the wazirs gullibility and wastefulness, which had emptied 
the treasury'” his account of Sadr al-Din’s end suggests that he admired 
the man, and indeed he mentions that they had earlier been on good 
terms."5 [n any event, the evidence of other sources indicates that both Sa'd 
al-Dawla and Sadr al-Din had been concerned to eliminate precisely the 
abuses - such as the oppression of the people by elchis and ortaq merchants 
- which Rashid al-Din highlights when recounting the state of affairs prior 
to Ghazans accession. This throws into relief the problematic nature of the 
Jāmi' al-tawārīkh: that Rashid al-Din's position as a prominent actor on the 
Ilkhanid stage both afforded him an unrivalled overview of events and 
imbued him with the kind of antipathies and insecurities that characterized 
the majority of his fellow wazirs. 
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The civil and the military: Mongol viceroy (nā'ib) and Tajik wazir 


In the era of the Great Saljuqs and the Khwarazmshahs, civil functions had 
for the most part been kept separate from those of the military; it was 
unusual for the wazir to exercise military authority, although not unknown. 
Ann Lambton suggests that in the early Ilkhanid era the wazir underwent 
something of a demotion. In the first place, his competence was for a time 
restricted to the sphere of finance and taxation; and secondly, in contrast 
with his Saljuqid predecessors he no longer took part in military expedi- 
tions except when accompanying the monarch.'” But we should note that 
in 676/1277 the Sahib-diwan Shams al-Din Juwayni, whom Abagha had 
despatched to Anatolia on what was clearly a policing expedition, returned 
by way of Darband and ‘Lagzistan, where he and two noyans who accompa- 
nied him secured the submission of tribes, we are told, that had hitherto 
remained uncowed.’ Lambton may well be right, however, to see Gaikhatu's 
conferment of a division of 10,000 horsemen upon Sadr al-Din Ahmad 
Khālidī Zanjānī as an indication that the wazir had ceased to command his 
Own private army.'? 

In the early decades of the empire, apart from a brief interval in Qubilai’s 
reign (p. 110), civil and military functions were undifferentiated. In Ilkhanid 
Iran too the Mongols did not, it seems, draw the distinction between civil 
and military office that we tend to take for granted.'^ The crucial distinc- 
tion, rather, lay between the Mongol/nomadic military population and the 
mass of the sedentary Persian (Tàjik) subjects.!!! Qashàni describes Oljeitii, 
at his enthronement in 1304, as entrusting ‘the cherig [army] and the Mongol 
ulus (charīk-u ulūs-i mughūl) to the great amirs Outlugh Shāh and Choban, 
while committing the arable lands (sawād) at the heart of the realm, and the 
Tājīk peasantry (ra 'āyā), to the joint wazirs Rashid al-Din and Sa'd al-Din 
Sàwaji.'? This perhaps explains the manner in which our sources persist in 
speaking of “Muslims and Mongols’ even after the adoption of Islam. Up to a 
point, therefore, one might agree with Lambton that under the early IIkhans 
there was ‘a strongly marked dichotomy between Mongols and Turks, on the 
one hand, who were in effect the military class, and Persians, that is, non- 
Mongols on the other.' Yet the conventional distinction between ‘men of 
the pen (arbab-i qalam)’ — that is, Persian (Tajik) bureaucrats — and ‘men of 
the sword (arbab-i sayf)’ is, paradoxically, less valid for Mongol Iran than for 
the preceding period. 

Symptomatic is the authority enjoyed by the viceroy (nd@ib) to the 
monarch. The sources are liable to confuse us, since they sometimes speak 
of the wazir himself as naib - by which they appear to mean, most 
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freguently deputy to the viceroy.''* The sense of hierarchy that this conveys 
is itself significant, and according to a mid-fourteenth-century administra- 
tive handbook it found spatial expression in the ordo, where the princes and 
military commanders occupied the more prestigious station, to the right of 
the monarch, while the wazir and the officials of the dīwān were encamped 
to his left." It was natural that the wazir, overseeing the sedentary popula- 
tion, should be subordinate to the viceroy, whose chief concern was the 
militarily more important nomadic element. The two applications of 
the term nā'ib must be kept in mind. 

Under Hülegü we hear nothing of the viceroy; he first emerges into the 
light at Abagha’s accession. According to the contemporary author Baydawi, 
the pivot (madar) of Abagha’s regime was the noyan Sughunchag, who was 
his viceroy and governor with full powers (n@ib-i ū wa-hākim-i mutlaq) 
and had a special responsibility for Baghdad and Fars; Wassaf says that he 
held ‘the office of viceroy and administrator of the empire (rah-i niyabat-u 
hukimat-i mamaliky."° On his accession Tegiider Ahmad confirmed 
Sughunchag as ngib." We are told that in time the new Ilkhan paid little 
heed to either Sughunchaq or the other veteran noyan, Shiktür (son of Ilüge 
of the Jalayir tribe), though he continued to treat them with honour;'? but 
just prior to the final debacle in 683/1284, Sughunchaq still enjoyed consid- 
erable importance. After Arghun's accession, as a former supporter of 
Tegüder Ahmad who had also worked closely with Shams al-Din Juwayni, 
Sughunchaq must have fallen from favour and withdrawn into the back- 
ground, since he is not mentioned again until Rashid al-Din baldly reports 
his death under the year 689/1290.'? Following Gaikhatu's accession in 
690/1291 and his return to Anatolia, Shiktür was given the rank of viceroy 
with full powers (niyabat-i mutlaq) throughout Iran, according to Rashid 
al-Din, or, in Wassaf’s words, entrusted with ‘the government of the empire, 
the role of viceroy and the administration of the affairs of the army 
(hukümat-i mamālik-u rāh-i niyābat-u dānistan-i masālih-i charīk). He had 
the use of the imperial red seal (al-tamgha).'”° 

What is especially striking about the Ilkhanid era - and marks a more 
conspicuous departure from the pattern under previous regimes - is that 
the overlap between civil and military authority occurs in both directions. 
On two occasions after 1284 there is a discernible extension in the powers 
given to the Mongol naib. Although Aubin regards Dimashg Khwāja as the 
first (and last) Mongol amir to head the wazirate (1325-7),?! Rashid al-Din 
ascribes that office to two leading Mongol commanders - each currently 
serving as viceroy — at a much earlier date. The first, during the years 
683-7/1284-8, was Buqa, who had been instrumental in Tegüder Ahmad's 
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overthrow and Arghuns accession; the second, for the first two years of 
Ghazans reign, was Nawrüz (son of Arghun Aqa), who had effectively put 
him on the throne. Of Buqa, who rose to power immediately following the 
downfall of Shams al-Din Juwayni, Rashid al-Din tells us that 'the diploma 
(yarligh) for the wazirate of the empire' was issued in his name and that he 
enjoyed unrestricted control of all state affairs.'”” Wassāf does not call Buga 
‘wazir, but confirms that he enjoyed absolute authority throughout the 
territory from the Oxus to the borders of Egypt, and that he was in charge 
of the affairs of the imperial troops (charik-i buzurg), the court and the 
princes and princesses; no document was valid without his seal.’ Nawrtz 
for his part is said to have been granted in 1295 the rank of ‘amir and wazir 
of the whole empire and ulus from the banks of the Jayhūn (Oxus) in the 
east as far as the limits of Syria and Egypt.'** We might note that the contem- 
porary Syrian authors al-Birzali and al-Jazari similarly call Nawrüz wazir.'” 
Admittedly, Bugqa and Nawrūz, as kingmakers, merited an especially 
privileged status in the Ilkhanid administration. But can we conclude with 
assurance that the authority of these two Mongol commanders exceeded, 
for example, that of Sughunchaq, referred to above, or that conferred 
(briefly) by Gaikhatu on Shiktür? The title certainly does not mean that 
they exercised directly all the functions associated with the wazir’s office. 
Buga does indeed appear to have had immediate oversight of financial 
matters, at least until not long prior to his fall, when the dīwān and the 
registers (daftar), we are told, were removed from his residence and his 
nominees in the dīwān were dismissed." During the short time that was 
left to him early in Arghuns reign, Shams al-Din Juwayni offered to act as 
Buqas deputy (nà'ib)." His successor in the wazirate, Fakhr al-Din 
Mustawfi Qazwini, is expressly called Buqa's nà'ib;?? but he did not have 
custody of the seal, which was held by Buqas henchman, 'Ali tamghachi, 
the governor of Tabriz.'? As viceroy, Nawrüz too managed financial affairs 
(māl);' Dastjirdani, then holding the office of sahib-diwan, is described as 
his naib, although his department was under the immediate supervision of 
Nawrüz' brother Hajji Narin, who had custody of the imperial seal.?! 
That the boundaries between the spheres of competence of the higher 
bureaucrats and of the Turco- Mongol military were at times blurred should 
not surprise us. From the beginning the nucleus of Mongol administration 
had lain in the imperial household guard and it had remained there since 
(however much the administration had mushroomed). As Charles Melville 
has shown, leading Muslim ministers were progressively incorporated in 
the Ilkhans guard, even though its membership was still largely Turco- 
Mongol. Thus the Mongol noyan Qutlugh Shah, in conversation with 
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Rashīd al-Dīn, reminded him that they were members of one and the same 
guard (keshig).”> 

Nor is consistency to be expected either from the responsibilities implied 
by different offices or from the terminology of our sources. To what 
extent, if at all, did the powers of the naib outstrip those of the ‘chief amir’ 
(Pers. mir-i miran, Ar. amir al-umara, Tu. beglerbegi; or, to use the early 
fourteenth-century designation, amir-i ulus, ‘amir of the ulus’)? Ilüge 
appears to have filled this latter office under Hülegü; his son Shiktiir occu- 
pied it at Gaikhatu's accession; and Gaikhatu conferred it on another of 
Ilüges sons, Aqbuqa (the ancestor of the Jalayirid dynasty), at the time of 
Shiktiir’s demotion as viceroy.'** The fact that when Taghachar was briefly 
beglerbegi under Baidu in 694/1295 he was given control of the finances 
(mal), the realm (mulk) and the troops (charik), according to Wassaf,'*° 
might imply that the positions of viceroy and of chief amir were at times 
almost indistinguishable. They may even have been identical. For what it is 
worth, the Shu ‘ab-i panjgana calls Buga amir al-umara, and the Hawadith 
al-jáàmi'a explains this as the equivalent of Buqas Chinese title chingsang.'*° 
Under Ghazan and Oljeitii, Qutlugh Shah, whom Abi l-Fidà explicitly calls 
Nawrüz' successor, is variously titled ‘chief amir’ and nd’ib in the sources.!°” 

From Arghun’s reign onwards, we also encounter a series of ‘absolute 
wazirs, to use a term coined by Aubin.’* The first of these was Sa'd al-Dawla. 
Wassaf tells us that Arghun trusted himself to Sa‘d al-Dawla in every detail, 
and likens the noyans and amirs, in his day, to ‘lifeless pictures, disembodied 
names and futile talismans.’ According to the Syrian author al-Yunini, Sa‘d 
al-Dawla exercised completely arbitrary authority over the government, 
while al-Dhahabi says that he had gained ascendancy over Arghun's mind 
and directed him at will. So too, when appointing Sadr al-Din Ahmad 
Khālidī Zanjānī in 691/1292, Gaikhatu issued a yarligh forbidding the 
princes, princesses and amirs to interfere in matters of state or finance or to 
bring complaints against the new wazir. Subsequently, the Ilkhan further 
empowered him to replace all amirs and basqaqs throughout the empire and 
prohibited princes or noyans from issuing grants of land or income without 
the wazirs leave. During his second term of office, according to Rashid 
al-Din, Sadr al-Din rose considerably in power following Nawrüzs execu- 
tion late in 696/in the summer of 1297 and was given the imperial red seal 
(al-tamgha).'” 

The period between Abaghas death and Ghazans reign, then, appears to 
have been one of improvisation as regards the respective powers conceded 
to Mongol and Tajik amirs.'* It should be stressed, nevertheless, that during 
the era of the pagan Ilkhans - and indeed down to 699/1299-1300 - no 
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Tajik rose so far as to be viceroy to the monarch. The first to be so termed 
in the sources, possibly, is Sa‘d al-Din Sawaji, whom Ghazan appointed in 
that year, according to Wassaf, as wazir and ngib.’ Rashid al-Din, who 
places Sa‘d al-Din's appointment as wazir two years earlier, at no point 
describes him as ngib, though he does report that in Dhü l-Qa'da 700/ 
August 1301 Ghazan entrusted him with the red seal (tamgha-yi al) and 
made him head of the diwan." At the very least, therefore, Sa'd al-Din 
seems to have enjoyed the same privileges as Sadr al-Din Zanjānī. It may be, 
however, that Wassaf is merely using the term nd’ib of Sa‘d al-Din in its less 
exalted sense — that of deputy to the viceroy, namely Qutlugh Shah, who was 
viceroy or ‘chief amir’ under Ghazan and Oljeitii (above). 

The appointment of viceroys with powers that extended into the wazir's 
sphere of competence has implications for the common assumption that 
the Mongols were uninterested in the day-to-day administration of their 
dominions. As David Morgan has suggested, they were probably more 
involved than has been thought. Not so, necessarily, their monarchs. 
Rashid al-Din asserts that prior to Ghazan the government was for the most 
part carried on by amirs and wazirs, and that the rulers, free of administra- 
tive concerns, spent their time largely in hunting and pleasure.'** He further 
makes what might appear to be a veiled criticism of Abagha, allegedly 
prevented by his ‘lofty-mindedness and regal magnificence’ from enquiring 
as to the whereabouts of horses and weaponry for which corrupt officials 
had issued bogus receipts." Remembering the propensity of bureaucrats to 
accentuate their own importance by minimizing the sovereign’s executive 
activity, we might be sceptical. Yet other testimony supports Rashid 
al-Din's verdict, echoed as it is a few decades on by one of al-"Umarīs 
informants.”' The fact that under the sybaritic Gaikhatu the real sovereign 
was the wazir Sadr al-Din places no strain on the imagination. But 
Arghun had hardly displayed any greater appetite for rulership. Wassaf's 
statement that he made over to Buga ‘whatever, apart from the name of 
khan, was requisite for the practice of sovereignty and the execution of 
orders and prohibitions'? does not conjure up the image of a monarch for 
whom close supervision of the government was a priority. 


The growth of a homogeneous ruling elite? 


One of the most obvious aspects of the change of regime was that the new 
sovereigns of Iran and Iraq spoke a language unintelligible to their Muslim 
subjects. Nor during the era of infidel rule, as far as we can see, did they 
trouble to learn Persian or Arabic. Whereas Qubilai, despite only a minimal 
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acguaintance with Chinese, had the imperial princes instructed in the 
language, and there is some evidence that from the reign of the Oaghan 
Buyantu (Renzong, 1311-20) onwards the Yuan emperors could read and 
even, to some extent, speak Chinese,’ we are less well informed about the 
Ilkhans. Arghun is expressly said to have had no knowledge of the Persian 
script.^ In the course of a possibly overblown list of Ghazan’s accomplish- 
ments (above, pp. 236-7), Rashid al-Din makes out that his royal master was 
familiar with several tongues, specifying Arabic, Persian, Hindi, Kashmiri, 
Tibetan, Chinese and ‘Frankish (Latin?), and adding that he knew ‘something 
of each of the rest. But we might note that Ghazan, even so, is here said to have 
employed Mongol terminology (ba-istilah-i mughilan) in his conversations 
with the learned.'^* On one occasion we find him addressing Nawrüz (a rare 
example of a Mongol noyan who knew Persian) in Turkish." According to 
al-Safadi, Ghazan spoke Persian with Rashid al-Din; but he did not reveal 
that he understood most of what was said in Arabic in his presence.'? If this 
is true, it would explain why an interpreter was present when Ghazan met 
with a deputation from Damascus in 699/1299 during his first invasion of 
Syria.'? 

Juwaynīs derisive allusions to the Uighur script highlight the fact that 
the administration was to some extent conducted in an unfamiliar idiom. If 
Muslim bureaucrats wished to enhance their career prospects, they now 
had to master at least one new language and script, since scribes in the 
imperial chancery generated documents in several. Not for nothing did the 
conquerors, presiding over a multicultural empire, prize the services of 
language specialists.’ Even the Nestorian clergy elected in 1281 the Onggiit 
monk Markós as the Catholicos Yahballaha III - despite his total ignorance 
of Syriac, their liturgical language - primarily because he knew Mongolian 
and was familiar with Mongol customs and administrative methods.'** Any 
stigma attached to knowledge of the Uighur script had faded, it seems, a 
generation or so after Juwayni wrote, because representatives of more illus- 
trious Muslim families were taking the trouble to acquire it. Certainly they 
learned to speak Mongolian, in which the wazir Sadr al-Din Ahmad Zanjani 
is said to have reached a high level of competence.'? According to Qashani, 
Óljeitü's leading noyan, Choban, complained to his colleague Irenjin that 
Tajik ministers were now able to gain access to the Ilkhan during the night 
without first consulting a Mongol amir, as required to do in the days of 
Hülegü and Abagha.'9 This may mean that Óljeitü knew Persian; but the 
ministers probably spoke Mongolian. 

Others aimed for a still more impressive repertoire. Hamd-Allah 
Mustawfi Qazwini says of his fellow citizen Iftikhàr al-Din Muhammad 
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(d. 678/1279) that he exerted himself to become proficient in the Mongol 
and Turkish languages and script (evidently the Uighur script), to the extent 
that he translated works of Persian literature into both.'** The fact that Sa'd 
al-Dawla already knew Turkish and Mongolian, through having resided for 
some years in Baghdad,'* doubtless recommended him in Arghuns eyes - 
and perhaps spurred on Muslim rivals to similar attainments. Qashani 
lists among the attainments of Malik Fakhr al-Din of Rayy and Waramin 
(d. 707/1308) his familiarity with six languages and three scripts (Mongol, 
i.e. Uighur; Persian; and kufic).'® Ibn al-Fuwati’s biographical dictionary 
includes a number of Muslim officials who had allegedly mastered 
Mongolian, Turkish and even, in two cases, Chinese.'^ 

We might be tempted to interpret the spread of linguistic skills among 
the Ilkhans Tājīk servitors - or, for that matter, knowledge of Persian on the 
part of Nawrūz and a few other Mongols - as indicative of a burgeoning 
integration within a diverse ruling class; and the same could be said of the 
presence of both Mongol noyans and Persian-speaking wazirs in the keshig. 
We read of Muslims who served as *wazirs to Mongol noyans.'* Yet it is 
important to keep these circumstances in perspective. The IIkhans reliance 
on a multifarious range of servitors did not necessarily make for their assim- 
ilation,'? though that may well have begun after Ghazans acceptance of the 
faith. Choban’s complaint, as cited above from Qashani, reveals that the 
authority of Tajik ministers had been more circumscribed under the first 
two Ilkhans than it was by Oljeiti’s reign. But its significance is that Choban 
and (probably) Irenjin were nostalgic for those bygone days;'” and in the 
years immediately preceding Ghazans accession, there was still no doubt as 
to which group ruled and which group was expected to obey. The extraordi- 
nary authority conferred on the Tajik Majd al-Mulk in 679/1280 (below) 
provoked widespread amazement."' In 694/1295, when Ghazan was en 
route for Tabriz, the noyan Mulai, as commander of the keshig for that day, 
used his whip on the wazir Sadr al-Din Khālidī Zanjānī for venturing to 
address the new Ilkhan without having dismounted - a piece of effrontery 
that may further have cost Sadr al-Din his office.'? This tells us something 
of the primacy of Mongol etiquette, which was plainly no respecter of 
persons. Nevertheless, the Mongol noyan and Tajik amir did share one char- 
acteristic: their vulnerability to the sovereigns caprice. 


The perils of high office 


In 1299, following a series of executions under Ghazan, Wassaf observed, 
with uncharacteristic clarity, that: 
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it is a reprehensible trait and common defect in the Mongol tempera- 
ment and disposition that lieutenants (nuwwāb) and wazirs will never 
find security from the stroke of judicial condemnation and punishment; 
that the claims of fifty years' service finally terminate in disgrace; and 
that, through the promptings of mischief-makers and disparagement by 


the envious, good offices are consigned to oblivion.'” 


The Juwaynis (had they still been alive) would assuredly have endorsed this 
verdict. With sound reason did the Sahib-diwan Shams al-Din, in the testa- 
ment he drew up just before his execution, forbid that his younger offspring 
be allowed to pursue an administrative career." Civil administrators were 
frequently caught up in the rivalries within the dynasty. Moreover, the 
private fortunes that leading ministers were able to accumulate readily 
provoked jealousy and antipathy, and the Juwayni brothers had repeatedly 
been obliged to defend themselves against the accusations of their rivals for 
the last two decades of their lives. 

From the outset the regime ensured not only that its Muslim servitors 
should be balanced by Mongol officers but also that each appointee should 
serve as a counterweight to another. This made for a complex division of 
power, as for instance at Baghdad. Here 'Alaà' al-Din Juwayni governed 
alongside (and under the watchful eye of) the shihna ‘Ali Bahadur. Initially 
Juwayni also had to share authority in Iraq with “Imad al-Din ‘Umar b. 
Muhammad Qazwini, who had been (or still was) deputy (ngib) to the 
Mongol military commander, Qarabuqa;'? according to al-Dhahabi, Juwayni 
succeeded ‘Imad al-Din, which suggests that the latter had been the senior 
partner."5 And as governor of the city during Abagha’s reign he would be 
subordinated to the noyan Sughunchaq, who had particular responsibility 
for Baghdad and Fàrs. The shihna himself might be required to share 
authority with a Mongol colleague (nókór) - Tükel Bakhshi, for instance, 
nominated as shina of Baghdad in 661/1263, with Hushitai."* 

This distribution of authority exacerbated the tensions and the dangers. 
In 659/1261 "Alā al-Dīns colleague ‘Imad al-Din Qazwini and the shihna 
‘Ali Bahadur jointly complained to Hilegii about him; ‘Ala al-Din was 
arrested on a charge of embezzlement and sentenced to death, but reprieved, 
probably at his brother’s instigation. In the following year (661/1263) Shams 
al-Din secured the execution of both the accusers on the very same 
grounds.'” Qarabuqa, who succeeded ‘Ali Bahadur as shihna of Baghdad, 
forfeited his position a year later when he failed to make good his accusa- 
tions against ‘Ala al-Din.'*° Shams al-Din himself would face a similar 
threat from the late 1270s, in the person of Majd al-Mulk Yazdi (formerly 
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"Imād al-Dīn Oazwīnīs deputy in Baghdad),?! who repeatedly sought the 
downfall of both brothers by accusing them of peculation. For some years 
Shams al-Din benefited from a harmonious working relationship with the 
viceroy Sughunchaq, who aided him in repelling these attacks. But in 
679/1280 Abagha appointed Majd al-Mulk as comptroller (mushrif) and as 
Shams al-Dīn’s partner in the fiscal administration of the Ilkhanid empire 
‘from the Oxus to the gates of Egypt’; according to the Akhbār-i mughūlān, 
the Ilkhan assured the new minister that Majd al-Mulk’s enemies were his 
own and guaranteed him his protection. This extraordinary appointment is 
explicable only by the desire to rule through division. Nor did it end Majd 
al-Mulk’s intrigues. Eventually, early in Tegüder Ahmad' reign, when a 
paper was found implicating him in sorcery, Majd al-Mulk was handed 
over to the mob, who tore him to pieces.'? 

A minister might on occasion be held responsible for the death of a 
monarch. Shams al-Din Juwaynis rivals accused him of poisoning Abagha 
(and perhaps Mengü Temür as well), and their arguments appear to have 
convinced Arghun.'? Rashid al-Din himself would go to the scaffold in 
718/1318 on the charge of having poisoned Oljeitii.'** Sa‘d al-Dawla, who 
had taken charge of medical care for the dying Arghun, was exposed to the 
accusation, at best, of remissness and, at worst, of having poisoned him.'* 
But in general those who sought to forge a career for themselves at the 
expense of the leading grandees of the realm resorted to one of two charges: 
embezzlement of the Ilkhan's revenues and intrigue with the Mamlük 
enemy. 

The expenditure of the Ilkhans on the court and the numerous members 
of the dynasty was extraordinarily high, and they were in constant need of 
additional revenue. Hülegü's capture of a whole series of cities had brought 
into the treasury enormous wealth, of which part of the booty from Aleppo, 
according to Wassaf, still lay to hand during Tegüder Ahmad's reign.^ But 
if we are to believe Rashid al-Din, those resources had been either purloined 
by the guards or dissipated by Tegüder Ahmad in order to buy support, and 
the wealth amassed by Arghun was misappropriated after his death by 
amirs and courtiers.'*” Anyone who undertook to replenish the treasury 
within a short space by raising tax yields, or whose calumnies could bring a 
fallen minister’s fortune into the royal coffers, was therefore sure of a 
hearing. Various figures fell victim to the charge of embezzlement and the 
Ilkhan’s own impecuniousness. Accused by informers of misappropriating 
funds, Iftikhar al-Din Qazwini bankrupted himself by paying 500,000 
dinars to avoid a confrontation in court; he died in poverty two years later 
(678/1279-80).'** The Juwaynīs are the most conspicuous examples, since 
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their long tenure of office enabled them - or could be seen to have enabled 
them - to accumulate larger fortunes than anybody else. Instead of amassing 
coin or specie, Shams al-Din Juwayni had invested his entire fortune in 
landed estate (amlak), which on his execution became the Ilkhans property 
(inchii).'* His brother ‘Ala al-Din evidently did not take this precaution. In 
Abaghas final year, the enormous sum of three million gold dinars was 
extorted from him at the prompting of Majd al-Mulk, and his tormentors 
subsequently tried to extract a further 1,300,000;'” although these losses 
were made good when 'Alā al-Dīn was restored to favour under Tegüder 
Ahmad. Later, embezzlement would be among the grounds for the execu- 
tion of Sadr al-Din Ahmad Khalidi Zanjàni.'?' 

reasonable contact with the Mamlüks was usually a less well-founded 
charge than misappropriation of funds; but it possessed a seductive plausi- 
bility in an era when the Ilkhans were infidels and the rival court in Cairo 
posed as the potential saviour of the Islamic world. Already, on the fall of 
Baghdad, a number of prominent Muslims had fled from Iraq into the 
Mamlük dominions. We saw in the previous chapter how Baybars wrote to 
some of the Ilkhans principal vassals to encourage them to revolt, and how 
the sons of Badr al-Din Luv’ took part in the doomed expedition of 
Baybars’ puppet Caliph al-Mustansir to Iraq. In 662/1264 Hülegü lost a 
trusted lieutenant when Jalal al-Din, the son of Mujahid al-Din Aybak, the 
last Caliphs "Lesser Dawātdār, raised a force of almost 1,500 Qipchaq 
horsemen under the pretext of recruitment for the war against the Jochids 
in the Caucasus, but then absconded with them to Egypt. The Akhbār-i 
mughūlān tells us that Hülegü’s chagrin at this setback brought on the illness 
that killed him.'? Prominent Muslims continued to flee to the Mamlük 
realm during the remainder of the century.'?? As a result, the IIkhans were 
on the alert for further acts of betrayal. Correspondence with the Mamlüks 
was among the accusations against both Juwayni brothers, and a similar 
suspicion cost Jamal al-Din Dastjirdàni his life in 695/1296. 

Life for the highest-ranking Muslims under the pagan Ilkhans was there- 
fore far from easy (nor, for that matter, would it be any more comfortable 
under their Muslim successors).^* The death or overthrow of an Ilkhan 
exposed leading officials to grave danger. Although, following the elimina- 
tion of Tegüder Ahmad, Arghun allowed Shams al-Din Juwayni to return to 
court, he had evidently not forgotten the charges against the Sahib-diwan, 
and Juwayni too was executed only a few months later. In Safar 690/February 
1291 a coterie of Mongol notables headed by Taghachar did not even wait 
for Arghun’s death to eliminate Sa‘d al-Dawla and his associates, but tried 
and executed them while the Ilkhan was incapacitated by his final illness. 
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It is a testimony to the vulnerability of the Ilkhans’ chief ministers (both 
before and after the conversion to Islam in 1295) that, as Hamd-Allah 
Mustawfi takes care to point out, only one wazir - Taj al-Din ‘Ali Shah, at 
the remarkably late date of 724/1324 — is said to have died of natural 
causes.” Yet the interval between demotion and execution varied consid- 
erably. Whereas Jalal al-Din Simnānī was put to death in mid-Rajab 688/ 
August 1289, less than two months after his removal from office, his pred- 
ecessor Fakhr al-Din Mustawfi Qazwini remained at large for perhaps as 
long as four years.” Two incumbents, Jamal al-Din Dastjirdānī and Sadr 
al-Din Ahmad Khalidi Zanjani, did not merely survive their first dismissal, 
but lived to occupy the wazirate again (in Sadr al-Din’s case, twice). Sharaf 
al-Din Mukhlis Simnani, removed in 695/1296 for the second time, just 
before Dastjirdanis execution, was sent off in 698/1299 to be governor of 
Fàrs.?" We are not told how long he retained this position, and it is possible 
that he died naturally; if so, Tàj al-Din ‘А Shàh's record was unique only 
among incumbent wazirs. 

The Ilkhans chief ministers naturally sought to buttress their position 
by installing their sons, other kinsmen and allies in key positions in the 
provinces. Of Shams al-Dīn Juwaynīs sons, two were singled out for office 
and distinction. Baha al-Din Muhammad received the governorship 
(ликата?) of Isfahan, Yazd and most of ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam on Abaghas acces- 
sion;!?* Wassāf saw Bahā al-Dīns death in Sha'bān 678/December 1279, 
before he reached the age of thirty, as presaging the decline of his fathers 
affairs.'” The other son, Sharaf al-Din Hàrün, honoured in 670/1271-2 
with the hand of a daughter or granddaughter of the last ‘Abbasid Caliph 
al-Musta‘sim, followed his uncle ‘Ala al-Din as governor of Baghdad.*” 
Jalal al-Din Simnani is said to have promoted his kindred.” In early 
Sha'bàn 688/late August 1289 Sa'd al-Dawla distributed a number of prov- 
inces to his close relatives and other Jewish functionaries: Baghdad and Iraq 
to his brothers Muhadhdhab al-Dawla and Fakhr al-Dawla, Diyàr Bakr to 
another brother Amin al-Dawla, and Fars to Shams al-Dawla. Wassaf 
comments sardonically that only the presence of Ghazan and Gaikhatu in 
Khurasan and Anatolia respectively prevented him from allocating these 
territories also to his ‘ignorant kinsfolk (juhhal-i aqriba)’” On first 
attaining the dignity of wazir, Jamal al-Din Dastjirdani, similarly, conferred 
the governorship of Baghdad and Iraq on his brother ‘Imad al-Din Iran 
Shah, of whose good government Ibn al-Fuwati speaks highly.?? Such rela- 
tives and confederates usually shared the chief minister's fate. 

Changes of sovereign, and the shifting fortunes of major figures at the 
centre, were reflected in the provincial administration. Baghdad, which 
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successive wazirs were careful to allot to trusted relatives and about which 
we learn so much from al-Hawādith al-jāmi 'a, may serve as an example. In 
683/1284, after the Juwaynīs fall, Arghun installed a new regime under the 
overall supervision of Bugas brother Aruq. *Tümsege was appointed as 
shihna, in which capacity he made Sa'd al-Dawla his deputy (nā'ib) and 
chamberlain; Majd al-Dīn Abū l-Husayn Muhammad b. ' Ali Ibn al-Athir, 
‘Al? al-Dīn Juwaynīs former deputy, was made his colleague and Sa‘d 
al-Din Muzaffar Ibn al-Mustawfi Qazwini comptroller of finances 
(mushrif)? In the following year Sa‘d al-Din was replaced by Taj al-Din 
"Alī b. *Jukaybān.”* These functionaries belonged to the party that had 
opposed the Juwaynis. But Aruq soon manifested a strong desire to 
surround himself with his own nominees, whom Hend Gilli-Elewy has 
identified as one-time supporters of the Juwaynis. He executed Majd al-Din 
Ibn al-Athir, Sa‘d al-Din Muzaffar and Taj al-Din ‘Ali, replacing the last- 
named as mushrif with Nasir al-Din Qutlugh Shah, the son of a servant 
(bandazāda) of ‘Ala al-Din Juwayni.* Then in 687/1288, on Arghuns 
dismissal of Arug,”” a fresh group of officials was depatched to Baghdad, 
comprising Ordo Qaya as military commander and Baidu Siikiirchi as 
shihna, with Sharaf al-Din Simnani as malik and Sa'd al-Dawla as auditor 
(mustawfī).** On Sa*d al-Dawla’s meteoric rise to the wazirate (688/1289), 
steps were taken to remove Aruqs appointees. Qutlugh Shah, who had 
remained in the city as a bitikchi, was among those hauled to Tabriz and 
executed; he may have been among the bitikchis who, in Rashid al-Din’s 
version, had supposedly obstructed the efforts of the new regime to increase 
the revenues.” Sharaf al-Din Simnani, at one time Sa‘d al-Dawla’s superior 
in Baghdad, had already been dismissed as sahib-diwan of Iraq.”"” 

The Juwayni family seems to have been especially unfortunate, as the 
object of a virtual purge over the few years following Shams al-Din’s execu- 
tion. Four of his sons were put to death not long after their father. In 
685/1286 Aruq executed another son, Hārūn, only seven days after the 
death of his wife?! Three years later, as part of the purge of Aruqs 
appointees, Arghun - or perhaps, rather, Sa'd al-Dawla - had * Ala al-Dīns 
son Mansür and all Shams al-Din's remaining sons put to death, with the 
exception of one who was safely absent in Abkhazia.?? Sa'd al-Dawlas own 
downfall in 690/1291 was the signal for the brutal execution of his two 
brothers in Baghdad? But not all the officials who shared his fate were 
Jews: they included his Muslim deputy, the mustawft 'Izz al-Din-i Jalal (‘Izz 
al-Dīn Muhammad Tustarī).”!* Dastjirdani’s nd@ib in Baghdad did not 
long survive the deposed wazir’s execution in 695/1296.” So too Sadr 
al-Din Ahmad Khalidi Zanjani was followed to the scaffold in 697/1298 by 
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his brother, the chief gadi Outb al-Mulk (Outb al-Dīn), and their cousin 
Qiwaàm al-Mulk.?'é There were, however, occasional exceptions to this 
pattern. Although Sa‘d al-Dawlas execution was even accompanied by a 
pogrom against the Jewish community at large, Wassaf sees fit to mention 
that his kinsman Shams al-Dawla, who had earned a good name through 
his beneficent administration in Shiraz and his respectful treatment of 
Muslim notables and ‘ulama, suffered no such reprisals but was retained in 
office under Gaikhatu.^" 

The bureaucracy lacked any esprit de corps, and Tajik solidarity did not, 
apparently, extend beyond the kin group (or, at most, beyond the ranks of 
those originating from the same city). 'Alà al-Din Juwaynis deputy in 
Baghdad, Majd al-Din Ibn al-Athir, is found among those who interrogated 
him in 680/1281 at the instigation of Majd al-Mulk.”"* The fact that Amir 
“Ali Tamghachi (governor of Tabriz), Fakhr al-Din Mustawfi and Husam 
al-Din the hajib owed their advancement in Abagha’s reign to Shams al-Din 
Juwayni did not inhibit them from working on Buqa to desert him and 
bring about his fall under Arghun.”” Dastjirdānī was brought down when 
Shaykh Mahmüd Dīnawārī and Sadr al-Dīn Khālidī Zanjani ‘enticed’ a 
number of persons to inform against him.” Sadr al-Din gained an 
unequalled reputation for intrigue against other figures in the Ilkhanid 
administration. He and his brother reportedly forged letters to incriminate 
Nawrüz, and he traduced Qutlugh Shah and Nurin.”! Even when the execu- 
tion of a Muslim official was ordered by the monarch, he might meet his 
end at the hands of his Tajik rivals and accusers; in that eventuality, his fate 
was usually no less cruel than if he had been executed by the Ilkhan’s 
Mongol officers. 

Mongol noyans too were embroiled in these struggles within the bureau- 
cratic class. What mattered in the turbulent politics of the Ikhanid court 
was not so much ethnicity or religious affiliation (though there is unam- 
biguous evidence of rivalry between Muslim and Christian officials) as the 
close links that had often formed between Mongol and Persian grandees.?? 
In his vendetta against the Juwaynis, Majd al-Mulk had the patronage of the 
noyan Yesü Buqa; in time, he also gained the backing of Taghachar, Ordo 
Qaya and Joshi.””* Shams al-Din Juwayni enjoyed the friendship of Buga 
right down until that noyan abandoned him during the early months of 
Arghuns reign." Sa'd al-Dawla owed his rise to the patronage and coop- 
eration of Ordo Qaya? Sadr al-Din Ahmad Khalidi Zanjàni began his 
career as deputy to Taghachar and retained links with him right down until 
Ghazans reign, but it was the noyan Aqbuqa who helped him to attain the 
wazirate in 691/1292.”° Some Muslim functionaries perished when a поуап 
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with whom they had been closely associated began to lose favour or was 
brought low. All three officials - Husam al-Din Qazwini, Jalal al-Din 
Simnānī and Fakhr al-Din Mustawfi - who served as Buqa’s deputies and 
secretaries (ba-niyabat-u kitābat) in the provinces were executed under 
Sa‘d al-Dawla: Qazwini, accused of a shortfall in the tax yield from Fars, at 
the end of 687/beginning of 1289; Simnani, who was suspected of conspiring 
with Buqa against the Ilkhan but had temporarily been spared, in mid- 
688/1289 (after which, says Rashid al-Din, Sa'd al-Dawla rose still higher); 
and Fakhr al-Din Mustawfi, whom Sa'd al-Dawla believed to have designs 
on the wazirate, in 689/1290.?? Dastjirdani' fate signalled Ghazans growing 
alienation from the wazir's patron Nawrüz.?? 

Conversely, prominent Mongols sometimes shared the fate of bureau- 
cratic allies and protégés, for the Mongol establishment was itself a prey to 
faction and allegiances were as fluid as among the Tajiks. To take one 
example, a party comprising Buqa, Taghachar, Joshi, Qunchuqbal and 
Doladai Idechi, described as guards (kaziktanan, i.e. members of the keshig) 
and attendants of Abagha Khan, had supported Arghuns claims in 681/1282, 
and had participated in his revolt against his uncle two years later.””? Ordo 
Qaya, who had been associated with Taghachar as early as 1280, likewise 
appears among Arghuns party.” But during the new reign fissures appeared 
within their ranks. First Bugas arrogance provoked the hostility of his former 
allies, who were joined by Toghan and Sultān Idechi.”*' Then, following 
Bugas downfall and the rise of Sa'd al-Dawla, there was a further split among 
the confederates: Ordo Qaya had already worked closely with Sa‘d al-Dawla, 
to whom he, Joshi and Quchan became principal aides.”” In 690/1291 
Taghachar and his supporters put Joshi and Quchan to death just hours after 
Sultan Idechi, with whom they had also fallen out; they then arraigned and 
executed Ordo Qaya along with Sa'd al-Dawla.” An Ilkhan’s downfall, 
moreover, could prove every bit as fatal for Mongol commanders as for Tajik 
ministers. Aqbuqa, who had remained loyal to Gaikhatu to the end and had 
been arrested by Baidu’s supporters, was executed later during Baidu’s 
campaign against Ghazan; his brother Shiktiir was put to death around the 
same time.?* Neither Taghachar nor Nawrüz survived long into Ghazans 
reign: Taghachar, having betrayed one master too many, was sent off to Ram 
on some pretext and killed en route; Nawrtiz, of whom Ghazan grew increas- 
ingly wary, was goaded into insubordination, fled east, and was handed over 
by the malik of Herat to Ghazan’s general Qutlugh Shah for execution. 

The foregoing catalogue of careers prematurely terminated should 
therefore caution us against imagining that Tajik servitors were singled out 
as the particular targets of Ilkhanid caprice. Mongol grandees (and the 
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word nuwwab in Wassaf’s above-quoted passage may well refer to them) 
were no less likely to lose favour and be put to death; they were vulnerable 
to the same (sometimes fabricated) charges as were Muslim officials - and 
charges brought by Muslims. The Tàjik lawyer 'Abd al-Mu'min took the 
lead in accusing Aruq of misappropriating royal revenues in Baghdad, and 
Sadr al-Din Khalidi Zanjani convinced Ghazan that Nawrüz was secretly in 
league with the Mamlūk Sultan.” On a rough estimate, of the forty-one 
men whose executions are mentioned by Rashid al-Din in his chapter on 
Arghun, sixteen belonged to the Turco-Mongol aristocracy: among them 
were Buga, five of his sons and his brother Aruq, and the princes Jüshkeb, 
Hülechü and Qara Noghai.?* Totals based on Wassāf's history would be 
still higher. A yet greater number of Mongol princes and noyans perished, 
each year on average, however, under the Muslim Ghazan, whereas the 
Tajik casualties of the reign were fewer: taking into account, again, only 
those reported by Rashid al-Din, the victims numbered seven princes of the 
blood, thirty-one noyans and ten Tajik officials.” The incidence of execu- 
tions within the Mongol and Tajik elite appears to bear no relation to the 
current IIkhans religious alignment. 


11 


THE RULE OF THE INFIDEL 


HERE CAN BE NO doubt that the subjugation of a vast proportion of the 

Dar al-Islam by the Mongols was a traumatic experience for Muslims. 
It was not simply that the conquests were often attended by extensive 
destruction. Nor was it necessarily acts of tyranny that rendered the new 
rulers objectionable. The fact that they ruled from tents did not mark them 
off from their Saljuq predecessors either, since these monarchs had likewise 
practised what has been termed ‘an extramural kingship.! What mattered 
primarily, rather, was that the Mongol ruling elite were not Muslims. The 
majority of the conquered territories in the east listed by Jūzjānī (see 
p. 19) were now under infidel rule for the first time since their reduction by 
the Arab Muslims in the seventh and eighth centuries. Only for Transoxiana 
and (to a lesser extent) Khwarazm was this no new experience; and there 
the yoke of the infidel Qara-Khitai had been a light one in comparison to 
what now confronted Muslims. 

Muslim populations experienced Mongol rule as alien or oppressive in 
five respects in particular: (1) the importation of unfamiliar religious tradi- 
tions that could not be reconciled with the Islamic dispensation; (2) the 
imposition of taxation that had no sanction in the Shari‘a; (3) the prohibi- 
tion, in certain cases, of canonical Islamic practice or the enforcement of 
steppe customs that were contrary to it; (4) the appointment of non-Muslim 
personnel to higher administrative office; and (5) the even-handed treat- 
ment of all faiths (effectively entailing, therefore, a demotion of Islam from 
its previously commanding position). Since some attention was given in 
chapter 4 to the taxation system, I shall examine this topic relatively briefly 
and devote more space to the rest. 
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Alien religious traditions and Mongol pluralism 


In the eyes of their Muslim subjects, the Mongols were polytheists, lacking 
any valid revelation or scriptures and (in contrast with the Oara-Khitai) 
untouched even by Chinese cultural norms. Their cultic practices fell into 
the category commonly termed, in our own day 'shamanistic. Intent though 
they were on sharing the world only with vassal peoples, they also had to 
share it with a plethora of spirits, often malevolently inclined. They sought 
to protect themselves through the veneration of ancestors, most frequently 
represented by images (ongghod) made of felt and stationed at the entrance 
to the tent. The religious specialist' - the shaman (Mo. bóge; Tu. qam) - was 
tasked with the care of these images, so that no offence might be given to 
the ancestral spirits. He also had to propitiate other spirits — those of the 
forests, rivers and mountains - with the same end in view. Human activity 
was accordingly regulated by certain taboos. It was necessary, for instance, 
to avoid treading on a threshold and to refrain from washing in running 
water or from washing garments by day during the spring and summer 
months; this latter prohibition sprang from the steppe nomads belief that 
such activities offended the spirits of the water, who retaliated by causing 
thunderstorms and lightning strikes which killed humans and livestock.’ 
The shamans' responsibilities included entering into trances in order to 
receive guidance from the spirit world, foretell the future or interpret 
dreams; healing the sick; and influencing the weather, that is usually 
bringing on snowstorms, hailstorms or rainstorms by means of a magical 
stone (the technique known in Turkish as yad or yat)? 

Although *heaven' (Tenggeri) was seen as a source of power and success 
(not least the power and success of the Mongol sovereigns), Mongols did 
not worship it: this was not the heaven of the Muslims or Christians, but 
simply denoted the sky and the atmosphere.* Nor - despite a tendency by 
scribes in the Mongol chancery, or Christian and Muslim writers, to render 
Tenggeri by Deus, Allah or Khuda (see below, p. 374, for instance) - did the 
term represent the God of the great monotheistic religions. As Carpini 
perceived, Mongol cultic practice related to conditions in this world, and 
had nothing to do with the salvation in a future life towards which those 
religions were directed.” Like earlier steppe societies, the Mongols conceived 
of the afterlife simply as a continuation of life on earth, and buried goods 
with the dead; though Hülegü was the last Chinggisid in Iran known to 
have been interred with live slaves. 

With the expansion of their dominions, the trust that the Mongols 
placed in shamans was extended to holy men of other faiths. In Juwayni's 
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words, the "learned and pious' within each confession were singled out for 
especially honourable treatment, on the grounds that all religions repre- 
sented alternative paths ‘to the court of God" From Móngkes reign at least, 
certain officials were given particular responsibility for the affairs of'imams, 
sayyids, ascetics (fuqard’), the Christians and the holy men (ahbār) of every 
faith.’ Various impulses underlay such benevolence. One was a desire to use 
them as intermediaries with the conquered population: ‘Have you won over 
the common people for me?, Chinggis Khan had written to the Daoist 
adept Changchun.’ Another purpose was that they should make use of 
their perceived expertise in magic to pray for the longevity, health and good 
fortune of the qaghan and the imperial family. When the Ilkhan Gaikhatu 
fell ill early in 691/1292, the Muslim "ulama and imams, the Christian 
monks, the Catholicoi and bishops, and the Jewish elders were assembled 
and ordered to pray for his recovery.? Chinggis Khan and his dynasty 
evinced a strong interest in any means of prolonging life; it is no accident 
that physicians like Sa‘d al-Dawla and Rashid al-Din could rise so high in 
the administration. 

In return for their prayers, holy men were effectively granted darkhan 
status, that is, they were not registered in the census and were exempted 
from forced labour, military service and payment of the qubchur, the 
capitation-tax (although any economic activity in which they engaged was 
taxed). These privileges were not, apparently, extended to the Jewish and 
Zoroastrian religious establishments, in all likelihood because neither faith 
had the good fortune to be a religion of state; but they applied to the 
Muslim scholar, imam, qadi and shaykh, and even to the sayyid, just as to 
the Christian monk and cleric or to the Buddhist priest (Tu. tyin, from Ch. 
daoren, man of the path) and monk (Tu. bakhshi).? It is worth noting, inci- 
dentally, that the new dispensation may have made no significant differ- 
ence, in fiscal terms, to Christian clergy and monks, since there is evidence 
that the Saljuqs of Iran and Anatolia - influenced, no doubt, by their own 
steppe background - had exempted them from the jizya, the poll-tax paid 
by subject non-Muslims (dhimmis: see below).? Unfortunately, however, 
we know too little regarding the Christians position in Iran during the 
turbulent Khwarazmian interlude preceding the Mongol invasion, to be 
able to reach a judgement.” 

The privileging of the ‘holy men’ within certain confessions is to be 
distinguished from the freedom of worship extended to all religious 
groups (conditional, of course, on political obedience). Chinggis Khan, 
who himself, from Juwayni's vantage point, adhered to no faith, had prom- 
ulgated a yasa that his descendants should not favour one religion over 
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any other.? In territories formerly under Muslim rule this policy meant 
an end to the subordinate position of the dhimmis - Christians and 
Jews. That was bad enough; but it also entailed something still more obnox- 
ious to Muslims, the patronage and practice of idolatry — that is, of 
Buddhism, a faith not represented in Iran, at least, since the ninth century 
and one whose devotees were emphatically not among the ‘People of the 
Book’ (ahl al-kitab), namely Christians and Jews living under Muslim 
regimes. Rubruck, who enquired of the Muslims at Qayaligh about this, to 
him, hitherto unknown religion, reports that they were scandalized and 
refused to discuss it.'^ Yet there was evidently some dialogue between 
representatives of the two faiths, since ‘Ala@ al-Dawla Simnānī is known to 
have triumphed in a debate with Buddhist monks; and later, recalling his 
experiences during Arghun’s reign, he identified several points on which 
Buddhists and Muslims were close to one another and recognized that 
bakhshis who had attained enlightenment viewed idolatry as a sin. Juwayni 
felt able to give a brief but not totally unappreciative account of Buddhist 
doctrine.” 

Buddhists appear to have migrated into the Ilkhanate in significant 
numbers from China, the Uighur and Tangut territories, Tibet and Kashmir 
following the Mongol conquest; many of them may have come from the 
appanages that Hiilegii and his brothers held in Tibet. He and his imme- 
diate successors, who placed great confidence in Buddhist priests and 
monks, commissioned the construction of Buddhist pagodas, of which the 
earliest seems to have been at Labnasagut, close to the Ilkhan’s summer 
quarters at Alatagh.'* The future Ilkhans Gaikhatu and Ghazan were both 
reared in a Buddhist milieu. Gaikhatu was given the Buddhist name Irinjin 
Dürji (Tibetan Rin-chen rDo-rje, ‘jewel diamond’). While governor of 
Khurasan, Ghazan, who in infancy had been entrusted to a small group 
of Buddhist monks, set up pagodas in Khabūshān (Oūūchān).'” The remains 
of rock-cut Buddhist complexes have been identified in the vicinity of 
Maragha and of Qongqur Uleng (the site of the later capital, Sultāniyya), 
both settlements that functioned as royal residences.” Hülegü favoured the 
bakhshis for their skills in alchemy, and his chief wife, the Nestorian 
Christian Doquz Khatun, proved unable to wean him off this dependence 
to the day he died.” His grandson Arghun, who enthusiastically supported 
them, died as the result of a life-prolonging drug prepared for him by a 
bakhshī from India.” Rashīd al-Dīn reports that untold sums of money had 
been spent on the numerous alchemists who thronged to Arghuns court 
from far and wide.” 
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Uncanonical taxation 


To recapitulate briefly what was said earlier about taxation: within the Dar 
al-Islam the Mongols retained all but one of the canonical taxes in existence 
at the time of the conquest: the khardj, or tax on agricultural yields (or 
where appropriate, the ‘ushr or tithe), and the zakat, the obligatory payment 
of a percentage of one’s income in alms. The exception was the jizya (below). 
But the conquerors also introduced new taxes over and above the existing 
ones. Disregarding for the moment the qalan, the significance of which is 
obscure but which, in certain contexts, meant some kind of obligatory 
labour service, two more specific Mongol imposts can be identified: the 
tamgha, or tax on commercial transactions; and the qubchur, which origi- 
nally denoted the occasional levies made on the nomads livestock but from 
the accession of the Qaghan Méngke was also, confusingly, applied to a 
head-tax on the Mongols’ sedentary subjects (see pp. 112-13). 

However objectionable as a tax not sanctioned in Islamic law, the tamgha 
at least would have appeared rather more familiar to the conquered Muslims, 
since Muslim princes had intermittently raised revenue from such sources 
until strident denunciation by scholars and jurists, or a pressing need 
to cultivate their subjects’ good will, obliged them (often temporarily) to 
discontinue the expedient.” The Ilkhans too were flexible: during a visit to 
Baghdad in 672/1273-4 Abagha issued instructions for a reduction of the 
tamgha and the removal of other burdens on the populace.” The tamgha 
appears to have been levied on the Ilkhans various territories at different 
stages, since we are told that it was first introduced in Anatolia in 676/1277 79 

The qubchur, however, bore a distressing resemblance to the jizya, the 
poll-tax traditionally collected from the People of the Book’ or ‘Protected 
Ones (dhimmis). Juwaynī spoke of the Khwarazmshah’s resentment of the 
jizya (clearly tribute) due to the Qara-Khitai, and Ibn Nazif had employed 
the term, no doubt as one of opprobrium, for the taxes the Mongols imposed 
on newly conquered Transoxiana.” It is perhaps because of this association 
that the qubchur came to epitomize pagan oppression and figures especially 
prominently among the laments of Muslim writers, notably the poet Pür-i 
Baha.? Like the jizya, the qubchur was payable by all adult males other than 
priests, monks and other ‘religious’; and an encyclopaedic work composed 
in the mid-fourteenth century indicates that it was levied (at a special rate, 
perhaps) on craftsmen (qubchar-i muhtarifa).” In Iran the qubchur would 
survive the adoption of Islam by the Ilkhan Ghazan (see pp. 365-6). 

During the early decades of Mongol rule, at least, taxation was relatively 
unsystematic, so that we read of ‘extraordinary’ or ‘occasional’ levies 
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( awāridāt), which were freguent and haphazard. Combined with the other 
imposts listed above, they made for an extremely heavy burden and imper- 
illed the peasants’ livelihood. It can hardly have consoled them that, if Juwaynī 
is to be believed, the nomads too were accustomed to pay such extraordinary 
contributions, as they did the qubchur, without complaint.” "Awāridāt were 
commonly the recourse of fiscal officers like Sharaf al-Din, who was under 
pressure to meet a predetermined sum for the revenue and whose conduct 
during Arghun Agas governorship in the 1240s is described by Juwayni. But 
from the same authors account of the situation at Móngkes accession, it 
appears that these exactions were to be laid partly at the door of official 
couriers (elchis) and of ortaq merchants who had entered into contracts with 
members of the dynasty - both alike groups who felt entitled to take whatever 
they needed or wanted from any region on their route.’ Here taxation merged 
with oppressive measures of other kinds, namely the seizure of goods by 
elchis and the attendants of administrative officers, the drafting of animals for 
the yam (the relay network) or for the conveyance of elchis, and the billeting 
of troops. This situation was still prevalent in the Ilkhanate at Ghazan’s acces- 
sion; at any rate Rashid al-Din catalogues these abuses and draws attention to 
Ghazans efforts to eradicate them. What we have to bear in mind in this 
context, however, is that such impositions were no new phenomenon, having 
been the practice under Muslim dynasties such as the Saljuqs.? 

Attempts were made to remedy the situation. In Transoxiana, under 
Mas'üd Beg’s administration,? and in northern Iran, early in the Qaghan 
Mongke’s reign, we are told that ‘awdridat were prohibited. But it is far from 
certain that the improvement was more than temporary. The Hawadith 
al-jami 'a describes repeated efforts to extort large sums from Baghdad. In 
677/1278-9, having received an order to raise 50,000 dinars from the city 
and its dependencies by way of an aid' (musā 'ada), the governor, "Alā 
al-Dīn Juwaynī, set about the task in an allegedly violent and tyrannical 
manner.” Four years later it was Arghun, the future Ilkhan, smarting from 
his failure to be elected on his father’s death, who oppressed the city in this 
fashion.” Then, at the onset of 687/1288 the noyan Ordo Qaya and Sa'd 
al-Dawla arrived in Baghdad, demanding the surrender of all decrees 
(farámin) and patents (paizas). In the wake of the disastrous experiment 
with paper currency in 693/1294, the wazir Sadr al-Din Khalidi Zanjānī 
took extraordinary measures to remedy the parlous state of the royal 
finances, doubling the land-tax (Kharáj), extracting the qubchur, and 
increasing the rates of the tamgha." And when, later that year, Baidu's 
adherents made an attempt to confiscate the wealth of Gaikhatu's appointee 
Sükürchi, the citizens of Baghdad were caught in the crossfire.?? 
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The term 'awāridāt is also used for specific taxes that were simply 
demanded far too freguently. Rashīd al-Dīn says that under Ghazans 
predecessors provincial governors had exacted the tamgha two or three 
times annually from the towns and a gubchur as often as twenty or thirty 
times in one year, and that the need to maintain and provision visiting 
elchis had served as a pretext for levying it yet again. Ghazan, we are assured, 
was determined to reform the taxation system in order not to grind down 
his subjects.” The reforms, of course, were in all likelihood inspired, 
and were undoubtedly to be implemented, by Rashid al-Din himself; and 
it is worth bearing in mind David Morgans warning that legislation is 
better evidence for the existence of the problem than for its remedy and 
that one of Ghazans chief ministers may not be the most reliable source 
for the removal of these practices." Sayfi describes how in 716/1317 
Yasa'ul, the governor of Khurasan, imposed a special levy of 300,000 dinars 
on the population of the province to celebrate the marriage of his 
daughter" In the following year an Armenian manuscript colophon 
complains of arbitrary taxes levied on Christians and ‘Tajiks’ alike by 
marauding Mongol bands.” It seems that Ghazan’s reforming edict had 
changed little. 


The clash between Islamic norms and steppe customary law 


The advent of infidel rule also made itself felt in the sphere of law. Muslim 
client princes or officials could now find themselves subject to a Mongol 
court of inquiry (yarghu), which adjudicated disputes and investigated 
cases of sedition or peculation. It was doubtless of little moment that 
Mongols too fell within its competence.* What was of salient importance 
was that the law administered by the yarghu was not the Shari‘a. We should 
not exaggerate the novelty, or the harshness, of this situation: Muslim rulers 
had long administered a secular form of justice, commonly referred to as 
siydsa; but its sentences had at least been pronounced by Muslims and 
could be (and frequently were) challenged by Muslim jurists. Those yarghus, 
admittedly, that heard cases relating to disputes within the client state of 
Kirman seem to have attended to local law and custom.” The paragraphs 
that follow, however, will examine the ways in which non-Muslim law jeop- 
ardized in particular the very practice of Islam. 

The pluralist attitude of the Mongols has often been seen as a precocious 
religious tolerance; and this image might easily be deemed to find support 
in our sources.“ In the eighteenth century Edward Gibbon could salute 
Chinggis Khan as a precursor of enlightened despotism: 
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The Catholic Inquisitors of Europe, who defended nonsense by cruelty, 
might have been confounded by the example of a Barbarian, who antic- 
ipated the lessons of philosophy, and established by his laws a system of 
pure theism and perfect toleration.” 


True, conditions of worship for the conquered Muslims were in some 
respects more favourable than for their co-religionists in Western Europe 
after 1311, when the Council of Vienne would prohibit even the call to 
prayer by the muadhdhin.” Muslims may have fled in great numbers before 
the Mongol conquerors to preserve their lives or movable property; but 
unlike twelfth-century Hanbali Muslims living in the Nablus region under 
Frankish rule,** those who remained did not have to choose subsequently 
whether to emigrate as a religious duty in order to fulfil the proper require- 
ments of Muslim worship. Although mosques may have been burned or 
otherwise damaged during the Mongol campaigns, they were not deliber- 
ately destroyed or turned into churches, as had transpired in some of the 
cities taken over by the crusaders. The Umayyad Mosque in Damascus, for 
instance, was not - as one Frankish source claims - converted into a church 
at the instigation of Bohemond VI of Antioch, who had accompanied 
Kedbuqa into the city in 1260. 

Nevertheless, the new masters of Asia did not simply permit the observ- 
ance of all faiths without let or hindrance. Certain laws (Mo. jasagh; Ar.- 
Pers. ydsa) promulgated by Chinggis Khan, and reissued by his successors, 
fall into two categories: they enforced steppe custom or prohibited prac- 
tices that contravened it. Some of these impinged in no uncertain manner 
on Muslim religious observance. It is bizarre that many historians since 
Gibbon have become so fixated on the idea of Mongol ‘toleration’ (not 
uncommonly equated with indifference) as to ignore completely the incom- 
patibility between such edicts and the untrammelled practice of the Islamic 
faith.” 

Let us take the sphere of marriage as a doorway into steppe custom 
that is known to have been imposed in some degree on the Mongols seden- 
tary subjects. Various infidel members of Hülegü's line (the Ilkhans Abagha, 
Arghun, Gaikhatu and Baidu, and Abagha's brother Mengü Temür) married 
Muslim princesses (see pp. 259-60). In each of these instances the union 
was already contrary to the Shari‘a, as marriage to an infidel was forbidden.” 
And such marriages could lead to further breaches. It was as Mengü Temür's 
widow that in 685/1286-7 the Salghurid princess Abish, albeit an upright 
and orthodox Muslim, was buried ‘in the Mongol fashion, as Wassaf informs 
us, with gold and silver vessels full of red wine alongside her in the grave.” 
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The Mongols practised levirate marriage,? whereby a widow could be 
married to her late husband's son by a different wife, to his younger brother 
or to a more junior kinsman (e.g. the son of a younger brother, but not of an 
older one). Observed among the steppe peoples for several centuries past,™ 
it was viewed as falling within the category of law and not just that of 
custom, since Rashid al-Din expressly says that Hiilegii inherited the wives 
of his father Tolui (including the celebrated Doquz Khatun) ‘in accordance 
with the yasa' (ba-ráh-i yásáq).? Levirate marriage was sometimes used in 
relation to client dynasties as a vehicle for maintaining imperial control, as 
when one of Chinggis Khans daughters married three princes of the 
Onggūt ruling dynasty in turn.” 

There is evidence that the Mongols sometimes enforced the levirate 
on their subjects at large. In Yuan China it was imposed on Han Chinese 
in general - and also, we should note, on Muslims resident in China - for a 
brief period (1271-6) during Qubilai’s reign. Here it may reflect not 
merely a concern for the economic interests of the husband's family, but 
also the principle that the son or younger brother should inherit all the 
dead mans assets so as to be able to meet also his military and tax obliga- 
tions; and indeed the measure coincided with the final military push against 
the independent Song dynasty in the south. But elsewhere in the non- 
Muslim world, the known cases involved the higher levels of society - a 
princely couple in Christian Rus’, for example, in 1246.°8 

Marriage to a widowed stepmother was expressly forbidden in the 
Shari'a.? Insofar as the sources show the practice being observed in the 
Muslim territories under Mongol rule, the persons involved are usually 
infidels - members of the imperial dynasty and of elite Mongol families.9? 
But in one case, certainly, the Mongol noyan was a Muslim.*' In addition, 
there is some limited evidence that high-ranking Muslims were on occa- 
sion expected to observe the levirate during the era of infidel rule in both 
the Jochid dominions and the Ilkhanate. Pādishāh Khatun, of the 
Qutlughkhanid dynasty in Kirmàn, became the wife first of Abagha and 
then of his son Gaikhatu; on the latter occasion, Hamd-Allah Mustawfi 
describes the union as ‘in the Mongol fashion (ba-ráh-i mughūlī).* When 
the exiled Saljuq Sultan of Rum, ‘Izz al-Din Kaykawis, died in the Crimea 
in 677/1278-9, his host Mengii Temiir, khan of the Golden Horde, put pres- 
sure on the dead prince’s son Mas‘td to marry his Mongol stepmother 
Orbei Khatun. Mas'ūd, who found such an innovation (bid‘a) repellent, 
saw no alternative to emigration and took ship for Anatolia and the Ikhan’s 
dominions. But his stepmother, unwilling to be parted from him, soon 
followed in his wake and was received with honour at Abaghas court; and 
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Mas'üd had married her, possibly on Abaghas orders, by 681/1282.* Since 
the lady was a daughter of the late khan Berke, both parties to this marriage 
were almost certainly Muslims.“ 

In contrast with both the Christian and Confucian traditions, Islamic 
law did not object to other forms of levirate marriage as it did to union with 
a stepmother, and we might note that Muslim princes in the pre-Mongol 
era had occasionally married the widow of a brother or an uncle.® But 
union with a widowed sister-in-law nevertheless appears to have been 
frowned upon. When mentioning how Hülegü in 662/1264 ordered the 
daughter of the vanquished rebel, Saljiiq Shah of Fars, to be married to the 
prince Nusrat al-Din Ibrahim of Shabankara, brother and successor of 
Nizam al-Din Hasaniya (who had just been killed), Wassaf says that it was 
in accordance with ‘the Mongol yasa. This may possibly imply that she had 
been married, or at least promised, to Nizam al-Din; Wassaf also appears to 
imply that the yasa was relevant specifically because Nizam al-Din had 
perished while fighting in the Ilkhan’s service (dar kūch-i īlkhānī), which 
raises an interesting distinction in this context. Describing how the prin- 
cess, after Nusrat al-Din’s death (664/1266), was married to a third and a 
fourth brother in turn, Wassaf clearly expresses his repugnance, terming it 
unlawful wedlock (izdiwaj-i mahram).® 

Of the rulings that forbade certain practices because they conflicted 
with nomadic custom, two, potentially, bore down especially hard upon 
Muslims. The prohibition of washing in running water touched directly 
upon the Muslim ablutions (ghusl). In this connection, a story about the 
Qaghan Ogódei must have been widespread, since it is relayed (independ- 
ently) by both Juwayni and Jüzjani. The Qaghan was out riding with his 
brother Chaghadai - always portrayed as an uncompromising upholder of 
Mongol law - and saw a Muslim performing his ablutions in a stream. 
Knowing that Chaghadai would demand the death penalty, Ogédei post- 
poned judgement, privately instructed the Muslim to pretend that he was 
searching for a silver ingot (bdlish) that he had dropped, and had an ingot 
placed in the stream during the night. When the case came before him the 
next morning, he had the ingot retrieved, and pardoned the Muslim on the 
grounds that his purpose had not been to contravene the yasa and that 
poverty had forced him to put his life at risk; the man was even presented 
with ten more ingots from the Qaghan’s own treasury, though he had to 
give a written undertaking not to repeat the offence.” 

The other yasa in this category prohibited the Muslims from slaugh- 
tering animals by slitting the throat, and required them instead to employ 
the Mongol method, which involved cutting open the breast and squeezing 
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the vital organs. Muslims, as members of the semuren class (see p. 223), had 
enjoyed considerable favour in the early years of the Yuan. In an edict of 
1280, however, the Qaghan Qubilai forbade Muslims and the ‘Protected 
People’ (in this context, presumably, Jews) in China to slaughter animals in 
their usual manner; slaves were encouraged to denounce masters who 
infringed the edict, and were promised their freedom in reward. Muslims 
were additionally forbidden to practise circumcision, to marry their rela- 
tives, or to recite the five prayers each day. According to both Rashid al-Din’s 
account and the Chinese sources, Qubilai’s clampdown on Muslims was 
sparked off by the refusal of some Muslim merchants visiting his court to 
eat the meat he offered them, on the grounds that it was carrion. But in all 
likelihood it was inspired more by political than by religious considerations 
- a reaction against the prominence of Muslims in the administration in 
recent years, designed to head off a possible revolt by the dynasty’s Chinese 
subjects and perhaps to send a message to the newly conquered Song terri- 
tories in particular.” 

Be that as it may, Qubilai's edict referred to an earlier proclamation by 
Chinggis Khan himself, who had allegedly told the Muslims: “You are our 
slaves, yet do not eat our food. How is that right?” Here again there is а 
close linkage between the guestion of diet and the prohibition of the Muslim 
slaughter-ritual, which according to Juwaynī dated back to the early days of 
the empire." Now on this question the Mongols may not have been 
uniformly rigorous. Kirakos describes how in the 1230s the Mongol general 
Chormaghun gave a banquet for the vassal Armenian prince Avag and his 
entourage, comprising both clean and unclean meat. They rejected it; but 
far from exploding with rage, Chormaghun ordered that they be given food 
that was acceptable to them.” It is, of course, possible that what was at issue 
here was the type of food rather than the method of killing. 

Certain of Chinggis Khan’s progeny, however, evidently took this matter 
rather more seriously. Although Jüzjànis grim depiction of Chaghadai's 
unyielding animosity towards Islam and its devotees is exaggerated (below, 
p. 319), he speaks of Muslims among Chaghadai’s subjects (qab@il) being 
unable to practise the slaughter-ritual or even to recite the daily prayers,” a 
detail strikingly reminiscent of Qubilai’s later edict. This particular yasa is 
the subject of another of Juwaynis stories about Ogédei’s clemency. A pagan 
Qipchaq Turk who had followed a Muslim home from the bazaar reported 
him to the authorities for slaughtering an animal in his own house behind 
locked gates. The Qaghan concluded that the Muslim had not contravened 
the yasa, but that the Qipchaq had; the Muslim was spared and the Qipchaq 
was executed.” The impression left by Ogédei’s verdict is that only those 
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who performed the ritual openly were guilty of an offence. It is confirmed 
by what we are told of Qubilai’s clampdown on the Muslims in China. 
Rashid al-Din, who reproduces the gist of the Qaghans edict, tells us that 
Qubilai’s Christian adviser ‘Isa Kelemechi and other ‘troublemakers’ took 
advantage of the Qaghan’s decision and introduced a supplementary order 
(yarligh) that no Muslim was to slaughter a sheep even within his own 
house, on pain of death.” This detail, like the story about the Qipchaq 
informer, makes little sense unless we assume that the original enactment 
applied only to the public performance of the ritual." 

Three problems emerge in the context of these enactments. (1) Were 
they really designed to apply beyond nomadic society, to the conquered 
sedentary populations? (2) Do our sources confuse law (yasa) with custom 
(yosun)? And (3) where, and for how long, were such decrees enforced? It 
will be as well to tackle the first two questions together. Ann Lambton, 
pointing out that in Iran the Mongols made no attempt to abolish the shar ‘T 
courts, took the view that they did not try ‘to impose upon the subject 
population Mongol customary law to the exclusion of shar ‘i law.” Professor 
Aigle has argued that the term yasa applied to matters to do with govern- 
ment and the military, whereas yosun denoted purely steppe tradition, and 
that Muslim authors - in contrast with outside observers such as Carpini 
- fail to distinguish them." In her view edicts relating to the security of 
Mongol rule, the maintenance of the yam, military discipline and so on 
were of universal application, whereas steppe custom was enforced on the 
subject populations only insofar as it bore on these important matters or 
where infraction risked incurring the anger of the spirits in the vicinity of 
the gaghans court. She points out that we should have heard more on the 
subject from Muslim authors had steppe customs been enforced on the 
Mongols’ Muslim subjects en masse.” 

We must remember, however, that of our principal Muslim authors 
Juwayni visited the Mongolian homeland, while Rashid al-Din was for 
some years the Ilkhans’ chief minister and, in addition, relied closely for 
much of his information on oral testimony from the Ilkhan Ghazan and the 
high-ranking Mongol noyan, Bolod Chingsang (who had himself left China 
during the clampdown on Muslims) - neither of them likely to have been 
prey to the confusion posited by Aigle. If such a confusion existed, it could 
have arisen precisely from the Mongols' enforcement of steppe custom, 
yosun, as law, yasa - which is what the phrasing of both Juwaynī and Rashid 
al-Dīn suggests was occurring.® Admittedly, the yasas that Juwaynī specifi- 
cally lists in his passage on Chinggis Khans edicts all relate to the sphere of 
state interests and military organization (above, pp. 115-16); so too do 
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those referred to in documents from Yuan China.*! But on the other hand, 
this is not true of the yasas regarding water or the slaughter of animals that 
are mentioned by Juwayni, and repeated by Rashid al-Din, in connection 
with Ogédei’s clemency. Although these anecdotes are all set in the vicinity 
of the Qaghan’s mobile encampments, Juwayni states that for a time even in 
Khurasan nobody dared to contravene the yasa prohibiting the slaughter of 
animals in accordance with the Shari‘a. To suggest, as does Aigle, that the 
prohibition was directed at Mongols, to prevent them from imitating the 
Muslims, is to ignore Juwaynis explicit statement that Muslims were obliged 
to eat carrion.” 

Earlier (pp. 92-3) we saw how the Mongols required those co-opted into 
the military - whether Uighurs, Kitan, Chinese or Muslims - to accommo- 
date themselves, in some degree, to Mongol norms of dress or coiffure; there 
is evidence that Qubilai imposed these requirements on the ‘commoners’ 
and officials of the Song empire.? The question arises, therefore, whether 
such personnel were also expected to conform to other Mongol customs. 
The reign of Ogédei — that supposedly benign and easy-going ruler - offers 
a particularly striking example, when the Qaghan ruthlessly punished a 
forest people, the Oyirat, for sanctioning marriage within the tribe, in defi- 
ance of the Mongols’ own custom of exogamy.** 

Let us turn to the third question: the duration of these prohibitions. 
Qubilai’s edict of 1280 asserts that the proscription of the Muslim slaughter- 
ritual had been discontinued since Giiyiig’s reign (which perhaps suggests 
that Juwayni’s adulation of Mongke could have sprung from more than mere 
sycophancy). Yet that same edict also claims that Hiilegii had reissued the 
enactment in Iran, commanding Muslims to eat the food of the Mongols;? 
and the Armenian historian Grigor Aknerts‘i may well preserve a muddled 
recollection of this when he alleges that the founder of the Ikhanate ordered 
the Muslim population to eat pork.*^ We have no other indication, however, 
that this particular yasa was imposed on the Ilkhans Muslim subjects. The 
evidence for the enforcement within Western Asia of yasas in this second 
category all comes from the early decades of Mongol rule, before 1265. 
According to Rashid al-Din, Abagha on his accession both declared Hülegü's 
yasas inviolate and at the same time decreed that all groups were to retain 
the customs and usages (rusüm-u àyin) of their forefathers;" possibly this 
hints at a partial relaxation of Hülegü's policy. On the other hand, we noticed 
earlier (p. 277) Wassāf's anecdote in which Abagha sadistically teased the 
Sāhib-dīwān Shams al-Dīn Juwaynī by offering him unclean meat. But 
rather than having any more general application, this unedifying tale is 
designed to illustrate Shams al-Din's long-suffering character, and perhaps 
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otherwise points to nothing more than the vulnerability of a high-ranking 
Muslim administrator in an era when Iran was still under infidel rule. 

The evidence at our disposal allows us to reach some tentative conclu- 
sions. Firstly, we know that the Mongols reguired some degree of cultural 
conformity from at least certain categories of their subjects, and this might 
on occasions have included the levirate. Secondly, the scope of some of the 
yasas directed against Islamic practice, at least, appears to have been more 
restricted than we have been led to believe: a distinction was made, for 
instance, between the public and the private performance of the Muslim 
slaughter-ritual. Thirdly, Mongol implementation of yasas that forbade 
particular Islamic practices or enforced conduct inimical to Islam may have 
varied from one region of the empire to another (perhaps between agrarian 
and pastoralist areas) and at different times (depending on the regimes 
current assessment of its own strength). The era of Chaghadai’s rule in 
Central Asia (and possibly adjacent parts of Khurasan) and the seven-year 
oppression of Muslims in Qubilai’s China doubtless represented the nadir 
of Muslim fortunes. It is difficult to see how either the prohibition of the 
slaughter-ritual or the ban on washing in running water could have been 
enforced in areas where relatively few (or no) Mongol troops were stationed. 
If the impulse was primarily to avoid offending the local spirits, moreover, 
the need was possibly seen as less pressing within regions of sedentary 
culture. And in any case, fourthly, the enforcement of these customs-turned- 
edicts may well have been discontinued in Western Asia (for ordinary 
Muslims at least) following the accession of Móngke and have resurfaced in 
Iran, temporarily, under Hülegü. 


The competition for office and influence: Sunni Muslims, 
Shi'is and dhimmis 


The conquests of Chinggis Khan and his successors brought into the Dar 
al-Islam a great many administrative personnel from their eastern territories 
- Kitans, Chinese, Tangut and Uighurs - who were not Muslims and who 
could not be expected to favour Muslims and still less to implement the 
Shari'a. Both in its structure and in its techniques, the administration was 
now a pastiche derived from a number of non-Muslim as well as Muslim 
traditions. With the consolidation of their rule in Iran, and particularly in 
the wake of Hülegü's invasion, the Mongols came to place greater reliance 
upon members of the indigenous Muslim bureaucratic cadre, men like Bah 
al-Din Juwayni, whose father had been sāhib-dīwān to the Khwārazmshāh 
Muhammad b. Tekish, and his two more famous sons, Shams al-Din and 
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‘Ala al-Din (the historian). Muslims undeniably had access to higher stations 
in the Ilkhanid administration than were open to Han officials in Yuan 
China, where the traditional civil service examinations were discontinued 
and the scholar-gentry were debarred from the top offices. But on the other 
hand even within the ranks of the Ilkhanid bureaucratic class (sometimes 
termed diwdnis) Muslim officials did not monopolize preferment. They 
were obliged to share power, to some extent, with those who belonged to 
rival faiths, principally Shi‘is and representatives of the ahl al-dhimma, or - 
from the Muslim perspective - to no faith at all. 

The advent of the new rulers offered enhanced opportunities to the 
Sunni Muslims’ enemies. An incidental remark by Hamd-Allah Mustawfi 
reveals that the Shi‘is were already working to promote their own interests 
at Chormaghun’s headquarters when he was still in Khurasan (and prob- 
ably, therefore, not much later than 1230), and that a leading Sunni scholar 
from Qazwin was impelled to travel there and vanquish them, allegedly, by 
means of rational argument in the general presence (possibly a reference 
to the earliest known religious disputation held under Mongol auspices).?? 
We have seen how the Shi'i Nasir al-Din Tüsi was able to obtain high 
office under Hülegü. The Armenian bishop of Arzinjān, Mar Hasiyā Sargis 
(d. 675/1276), who enjoyed great favour with Abagha, was believed to exer- 
cise a baneful influence at the Muslims’ expense.” 

Christian access to administrative positions was not totally unprece- 
dented within the Islamic world, but it was now more common at the local 
level in Iraq and Mesopotamia. When the Mongol general Sandaghu took 
Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar in 660/1262, he placed a Christian in command.” During 
the reigns of Abagha and Arghun the governorship of Mosul seems to have 
passed to and fro between Christian and Muslim. Rad? al-Din Baba, scion 
of a distinguished Qazwini family and malik of the city from 660/1262, was 
replaced some years later by a Christian named Mas'ūd. He subsequently 
accused Mas‘td and the shihna Yoshmut of embezzlement and secured 
their dismissal and his own reinstatement; but when the matter was inves- 
tigated he was unable to prove his case and was himself executed in 
679/1280-1.7! When Ibn al-Tigtagā completed his book al-Fakhri in 
701/1302, the governor of Mosul (on behalf of the Muslim convert Ghazan, 
we might note) was Fakhr al-Din ‘Isa, another Christian.” Although no 
Christian rose to the apex of the bureaucracy, as wazir of the Ikhanid 
empire, the Jew Sa'd al-Dawla held this exalted position for the last two 
years of Arghuns reign, from 1289 to 1291. 

Some of the opprobrium directed at the Mongols’ servitors comes from 
members of long-established official families like Juwayni, whose dismissive 
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remark about those of humble birth, employed for no better reason than 
their knowledge of the Uighur script (pp. 110—11), was aimed as much at 
upstart Muslims like Sharaf al-Din Khwaàrazmi as at infidels.? Bar Hebraeus 
declares that the Mongols made no distinction according to birth, religion, 
or even ability, merely appointing to office anybody who gave a large 
enough bribe.” If we can trust the picture that Rashid al-Din draws of 
conditions under Ghazan’s predecessors, countless pedlars and other 
nobodies (he singles out Jews for mention alongside Muslims) borrowed 
money with which they bribed officials into giving them receipts for bogus 
expenditure, or which they invested in fine clothes and mounts in order to 
present an appearance of wealth and secure a lucrative tax-farm.” Yet the 
Mongols undoubtedly esteemed accomplishments other than proficiency 
in the Uighur script or superficial affluence. Familiarity with the Mongols’ 
approach to government was another important qualification: Kirmani 
says that Arghun’s wazir, Jalal al-Din Simnani, was well versed in the prin- 
ciples of their customs and laws (yūsūn-u yāsā).** The Chinggisids interest 
in alchemy, divination and medicine,” too, opened up avenues of advance- 
ment for those who could demonstrate the relevant skills: Kamāl al-Din 
"Abd al-Rahmān, for example, who had been an attendant (farrāsh) at the 
" Abbasid court and who came to exert such a strong influence over Tegüder 
Ahmad.” The most famous of the Ilkhanid wazirs, Rashid al-Din Fadl- 
Allāh Hamadānī, who first rose to prominence as a cook (ba'urchi) in the 
service of the Ilkhan Gaikhatu, was similarly no representative of the 
Persian bureaucratic tradition but, like Sa‘d al-Dawla, a physician by calling 
(though unlike him a convert from Judaism).” 


The equitable treatment of all faiths 


The edicts discussed above might have rendered it easy for Muslims to see 
the conquerors as anti- Muslim, much as the requirement, for example, that 
foreign envoys bow down to an image of Chinggis Khan was interpreted by 
Christian observers as pressure to deny their faith.'? But the Mongol sover- 
eigns, in fact, were neither anti-Christian nor anti-Muslim. Their openness 
to the techniques demonstrated by religious 'experts of whatever confes- 
sional tradition meant that they frequently showed favour towards Muslims 
along with the rest. There is evidence that the Ilkhans Mongol servitors 
played a part in upholding awqaf (sing. waqf), pious foundations endowed 
by Muslims for charitable purposes. A wagf document drawn up at Kirsehir 
in Anatolia in 670/1272 bears the names of a large group of Mongol officers 
and dignitaries, who undertook not to interfere with the foundation, on 
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pain of being struck by the punishment of the Eternal God’; and a Mongol 
noyan is found endowing a sufi lodge near Ardabil in 692/1293.?! Members 
of the imperial dynasty likewise patronized sites associated with the major 
world religions, Islam included, and Muslim divines shared in their gener- 
osity. Juwayni speaks warmly of the munificence of Móngkes mother 
Sorqaqtani, a Nestorian Christian, in giving alms and gifts to Muslim imams 
and shaykhs and endowing a madrasa in Bukhārā; though we know that 
her generosity extended to Buddhists and Daoists.'” Similarly Wassaf 
describes Orgina, regent of Chaghadais ulus from 649/1252 to 658/1260 
and an 'idolator (presumably a Buddhist), as favourable towards Islam and 
Muslims.'” 

Even-handedness of this kind, ironically, fostered the conviction that an 
individual ruler was especially well-disposed towards a particular faith. The 
Armenian writer Step'anos Orbelian, who apostrophized Hülegü and 
Doquz Khatun as the equals in piety of Constantine and his mother Helena, 
was by no means alone in his enthusiasm; other Eastern Christian writers 
spoke effusively of Hülegü's affection for Christians. The impression can 
only have been reinforced by the first Ilkhan's own efforts to point to 
Christian influences on himself and even on Chinggis Khan (below, 
p. 350). It is possible also that the triumph of Islam in the Ilkhanate after 
1295 prompted Christian writers like Orbelian to look back with nostalgia 
on the preceding era as a golden age. In the late thirteenth century the 
apparent Christian leanings of various Ilkhanid queens inspired popes and 
Western missionaries with the notion that they might facilitate the conver- 
sion of their husbands.’ Such hopes were illusory. Years earlier, Rubruck 
had commented derisively on the sanguine expectations aroused among 
the different religious groups by the qaghan’s desire that each of them 
should pray for him: ‘He believes in none of them ... And yet they all follow 
his court as flies do honey, and he makes them all gifts and all of them 
believe they are on intimate terms with him and forecast his good fortune?!” 
His narrative furnishes a vivid picture of the situation at Móngkes court, 
where representatives of rival faiths jostled for favour and influence. 
Whether or not Mongol sovereigns deliberately encouraged such competi- 
tion in order to divide and rule, this was undeniably the outcome. 

We should distinguish the Mongols’ patronage of holy men of all confes- 
sions, and the attitudes that underlay it, from policy in its other aspects. As we 
have seen, they employed in their administration anybody with talents that 
could be useful to them, including both Muslims and recruits from hitherto 
despised minorities, a situation neatly (if somewhat acidly) summed up by 
Bar Hebraeus.'” But that did not mean that they evinced any greater favour 
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towards those minorities than towards Muslims. To read Christian sympa- 
thies into the appointment of, say, a Christian as governor of predominantly 
Muslim Mosul is to lose sight of Rubrucks observation that the Mongols set 
‘Saracen officials over Rus’ precisely because its people were Christians. °° 

Caution is especially necessary in the Ilkhanid context where, in a unique 
constellation of circumstances, the troops of client Christian kings - those 
of Georgia, Imeretia and Lesser Armenia - took part in Mongol campaigns 
and the non-Mongol powers with whom the IIkhans were in conflict were 
well-nigh exclusively Muslim. Hülegü may well have spared the Christian 
inhabitants of Baghdad in 1258, but in 1260, as we saw (pp. 168-9), those of 
Aleppo may have perished alongside the Muslims; and the Christians of one 
city who offended him by sheltering their Muslim fellow citizens shared 
their fate. He was furious, moreover, that the Armenian troops in his army 
had set fire to the chief mosque in Aleppo, and had many of them put to 
death." Nor should we confuse domestic with foreign policy. When the 
Dominican Riccoldo da Montecroce describes Arghun as 'the worst of men, 
given to every kind of villainy, though a friend to the Christians; he is not 
of course referring to the IIkhans relations with his Christian subjects so 
much as his assiduous quest for an alliance with the Latin West against their 
mutual enemies, the Mamlüks.'? 

The early Ilkhans were no exception to the pattern of behaviour observ- 
able in other Mongol sovereigns. Samuel Grupper’s thorough study of 
Ikhanid Buddhism is marred, in my view, by the assumption that it beto- 
kened an exclusive commitment. As he himself rightly points out, Buddhist 
teaching does not frown upon the retention of practices acquired from a 
previous faith.'? The evidence suggests that the Ilkhans readily availed 
themselves of this licence, since their Buddhist sympathies by no means 
precluded a marked interest in other religions. Thus Abagha, for instance, 
celebrated the onset of Easter with the Christian community at Hamadān 
in Dhū l-Hijja 680/March 1282, just a few days before his death.''^ It is 
striking that Arghun, for all his Buddhist leanings and his reputation for 
hostility towards Muslims, attended Muslim festivals. When he arrived in 
Tabrīz towards the end of Ramadān 688/early in October 1289, he ordered 
four pulpits to be erected for the ‘Id festival and summoned the qadis, 
imams and the entire populace. The festival prayer was conducted with 
great pomp, and the gadis and the preacher (khatīb) were rewarded after 
the ceremony was over. ^ The pagan Ilkhans also visited the shrines of 
Muslim saints to invoke their help, particularly when on campaign. Abagha 
is said to have done so near Radkan in 668/1270, en route to do battle with 
an invading Chaghadayid army from Central Asia; in 683/1284 Arghun 
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himself prayed at the shrine of Shaykh Bāyazīd at Bistām for victory over 
his uncle and rival, the reigning Ilkhan Tegūder Ahmad; and Ghazan, early 
in his career, is shown freguenting a number of shrines in Khurāsān, 
including those of Shaykh Bāyazīd, of the Imam "Alī al-Ridā at Tūs 
(Mashhad) and of Shaykh Abt Sa‘id b. Abi l-Khayr at Mayhana.''5 

And yet, whatever signs of favour individual Ilkhans might display, 
Muslims under Mongol rule now found themselves reduced to parity with 
Christians and Jews, who had hitherto enjoyed the status of second-class 
citizens in accordance with the venerable Covenant of "Umar. The new- 
found equality of all faiths was especially conspicuous with regard to taxa- 
tion and religious buildings." It entailed, firstly, the removal of the 
discriminatory jizya, the poll-tax traditionally levied on non-Muslims; 
although its abolition may have been delayed in tributary Muslim states, 
since Aqsarai mentions bewilderment that the tax was nowhere mentioned 
in the diploma brought to Rüm for the new wazir, Fakhr al-Din Mustawfi 
Qazwini, early in Arghuns reign.''* In the second place, whereas the Covenant 
of ‘Umar permitted only the restoration of churches and synagogues that 
had been damaged or demolished, the Mongols allowed Christians to build 
completely new religious edifices. From the 1230s the influential Nestorian 
monk Simeon Rabban-ata was instrumental in the construction of churches 
even in predominantly Muslim towns such as Tabriz and Nakhchiwān.'? 
New churches would emerge also in Maragha, Irbil and Baghdad during 
the early Ilkhanid era."? Rashid al-Din’s suggestion that Hiilegii, at least, 
permitted this under the influence of his Nestorian wife, Doquz Khatun, is 
suspect;”' the IIkhan would surely have done so anyway, in view of Chinggis 
Khans injunction to his descendants. Thirdly, Christians were now able to 
ring their church bells - again in defiance of Islamic law - and Muslims who 
reacted by removing and destroying the bells risked execution by the Mongol 
authorities, as in the Crimean town of Solghat in 1287.'” And lastly, some 
Muslim properties were reassigned to the Christian religious establishment. 
In newly captured Baghdad, the Nestorian Catholicos took over the palace 
of the Greater Dawatdar and certain other properties, including a Muslim 
hospice (ribat) for women, and replaced the Islamic inscriptions with 
Christian texts. This rise in Christian fortunes prompted a thirteenth- 
century poet to lament that in Baghdad the Cross was now raised over the 
pulpit (minbar). 

One further notable expression of a world-view that lumped together all 
faiths was the conquerors handling of the delicate issue of awgāf. Awgāf 
continued to exist under Mongol rule and to be free of tax — in Juwaynīs 
words, ‘excused and exempt (mu 'āf-u musallam);' though it is possibly 
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significant that in the treatise on finance which he addressed to Hülegü or 
Abagha, Nasir al-Din Tusi felt the need to stress the undesirability of 
encroaching on wagf property.'”° One of Ibn Fadl- Allah al-‘ Umari's inform- 
ants would assure him that neither Hülegü nor his successors had misap- 
propriated waqfland; the poor condition of some of these foundations was 
blamed instead on their overseers; and in an ode dedicated to 'Izz al-Din 
Tāhir Faryūmadī, wazir of Khurāsān, in 669/1270, the poet Pür-i Bahā 
lambasted one particularly unsuitable administrator (mutawalli).?* For 
Ann Lambton, however, al-‘Umari drew an unduly favourable picture: in 
her view, there was no policy of general and deliberate expropriation, but 
she adduced instances of its occurrence from the early fourteenth-century 
authors Wassaf and Hamd-Allah Mustawfi.’” Indeed, Wassaf goes so far as 
to say that in his day (namely, the reign of the Muslim Ilkhan Abü Sa'1d) the 
majority of the awgāf in the Ilkhanate were in a state of ruin and their 
revenues had been misappropriated; while Nakhchiwānī writes of the 
confusion that had overwhelmed waqf affairs.'?? 

Nevertheless, even discounting the incidence of outright expropriation, 
the arrangements made for the administration of awgāf rode roughshod 
over the sensitivities of the Sunni Muslim majority. Following Hülegü's 
conquest of Iran and Iraq, his adviser Nasir al-Din Tüsi — a Twelver Shī'ī, we 
should recall, but also the author of various treatises expounding the 
doctrines of the hated Nizari Isma‘ilis'*' - was given responsibility for all 
awqdáf throughout the IIkhanate. Tüsi appointed deputies in every province 
who forwarded to him 10 per cent of the income from pious foundations, 
with a view to the upkeep of his observatory at Maragha, and he allegedly 
used his position to benefit the Shī'a in particular.” His sons, likewise Shī'īs, 
would succeed him. After a brief interval during the reign of Tegūder Ahmad 
(see below, p. 367), the youngest, Fakhr al-Din Ahmad (d. 700/1301), was put 
back in general charge of the awqaf on Arghuns accession in 1284.? From 
what Wassaf tells us of the regime of the infidel IIkhan Gaikhatu a decade or 
so later, Muslim charitable foundations were once again under the jurisdic- 
tion of the chief gadi,”* but by the time Ghazan invaded Syria in 1299 
another of Tisi’s sons, Asil al-Din Hasan, was in charge of the awqdf.’* He 
may have been replaced on Oljeitii’s accession,'*° but Asil al-Din appears 
once more in his former office a few years later, when he was in conflict with 
Oljeiti’s powerful wazir Sa‘d al-Din Sawaji. Asil al-Din apparently retained 
his position until his death on 17 Dhü l-Hijja 716/2 March 1317, since his 
representatives were removed only in 719/1319-20." 

Still more unpalatable, however, was the fact that from Hülegü's time the 
revenues of Islamic awqaf were made available for pious purposes within 
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the Christian and Jewish communities, at least until the reign of the Muslim 
convert Tegüder Ahmad (681-3/1282-4).* It hardly matters whether the 
reverse was also true, since the religious foundations of the dhimmi minor- 
ities were likely, on average, to be less wealthy. We can discern the imple- 
mentation of parallel measures during the brief Mongol occupation of Syria 
in 658/1260. In Rabī' I/mid-March, Hūlegū had entrusted the administra- 
tion of all awqáf in Syria, Mosul and the Jazīra to the newly appointed Shàfi*i 
grand gadi, Kamal al-Din ‘Umar al-Tiflisi.'*? Kamal al-Din was replaced 
two months later as grand qadi of Syria by Muhy? al-Din Yahya Ibn al-Zaki,'° 
and it is to his period in office that we should refer an episode which is 
described by an early fourteenth-century polemicist. Here we read how a 
Christian dignitary complained to Hülegü that all awgāf were run by the 
Muslims, who used them for their own profit, and how in response Hülegü 
sent back with him in Ramadān/August, less than a month before * Ayn Jālūt, 
an edict (farmān) authorizing him to appropriate one-third of Muslim pious 
foundations.'*! We lack other detailed evidence on measures of this kind. 
But the stark contrast with the traditional duty of Muslim rulers regarding 
awdqdáf suggests a general policy of levelling-out, by promoting the interests 
of the religious minorities at the expense of the Islamic establishment. ‘Imad 
al-Din ‘Umar Qazwini - praised for devoting the revenues of awgāf in 
Baghdad, immediately after its conquest, to the stipends of Muslim ‘ulama, 


jurists and sufis!” 


- may have been one of a minority. 

According to Juwayni, even when Mongol princes and grandees person- 
ally adopted a particular religion, they still complied with Chinggis Khan's 
injunction, avoiding all fanaticism and treating all faiths on equal terms.” 
Thus Batu’s son Sartaq, who embraced Christianity, issued decrees that 
exempted not merely churches from taxation and forced labour but also 
mosques and their personnel. Likewise symptomatic of this restraint is 
the conduct of Hiilegi’s Nestorian general, the Naiman Kedbuga, іп 
Damascus in 1260. A Syrian author whose family resided there at the time 
tells us that Kedbuga refrained from making his Christian sympathies 
obvious, out of deference to Chinggis Khans edict. Yet in practice, of 
course, this was small comfort to the Muslim populace. When, later that 
year, an edict arrived from Hülegü officially granting the Christians freedom 
of worship, they engaged in all manner of excesses, publicly processing with 
the Cross through Damascus and splashing Muslims and their mosque with 
wine (and this during the holy month of Ramadan); and the sorely tried 
Muslims, on remonstrating with the Mongol commander of the citadel, not 
only failed to obtain redress but were thrown out." Small wonder that Ibn 
Wasil transmits a rumour of the Christians intention, in the event of a 
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Mongol victory over the Mamlūks, to have all mosgues demolished and to 
do the Muslims great injury.” Hysteria, possibly; but it surely seemed that 
the proper order of things had been completely inverted. 


The perceived threat to Islam under the new dispensation 


How great a shock infidel conquest dealt to Muslim sensibilities may 
perhaps be gauged from various tales that depict Muslims as the butt of 
derision from their enemies within other confessional traditions, notably 
Christians and Buddhists, or that portray those same enemies seeking to 
use their influence with the Mongols in order to bring about the downfall 
of Islam. The most striking story of all is supplied by Juwaynī, who tells us 
of a plot by Salindi, the idug-gut of the Uighurs, and certain of his nobles to 
massacre all the Muslims in Beshbaligh and its neighbourhood, to loot their 
property and to enslave their offspring. The episode (or at least the trial and 
execution of the guilty parties) is dated to 650/1252-3 and is linked with 
the efforts of Ogódei's line to overthrow Móngke. It appears both at a very 
early point in Juwaynis narrative and also much later, in the context of 
Móngkes accession. The proposal is alleged to have come from Bala Bitikchi, 
an officer of the regent Oghul Qaimish (and thus representing Móngke's 
opponents) who had been sent to Beshbaligh and had there been offered 
50,000 men should they be needed. The news of Móngkes accession (doubt- 
less his second enthronement in the Onon-Kerülen region in 649/1251) is 
said to have arrived only after the plot had been hatched.'^ The whole story 
is mystifying. The fact that the iduq-qut, his associates and Bala all confessed 
under torture hardly inspires confidence. Granted, Salindi may well have 
favoured the claims of Ogédei’s line over Tolui's and have been prepared to 
assist them militarily.’ But as a context for the plan to kill a large number 
of Muslims, this is simply inadequate; the account reads like something 
concocted after the event by the new Qaghans party (or atleast by Juwayni's 
informants at Mongke’s headquarters) in order to garner Muslim support. 
Many of Juwaynis tales, as we have noticed, are among a series of anec- 
dotes designed to illustrate the generosity and clemency of the Qaghan 
Ógódei and his sympathy towards Muslims. In one story a party of Chinese 
players stages a drama for the Qaghan in which an aged man with a turban is 
dragged behind a horses tail in order to convey the straits to which Muslims 
have been reduced by the Mongol conquests. On ascertaining their purpose, 
Ógódei has all manner of Muslim manufactures produced, contrasts them 
with the allegedly inferior products from China, and points out that whereas 
the poorest Muslim owns many Chinese slaves there are no Muslim slaves in 
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the houses of Chinese grandees.' At another point, a Muslim unable to 
repay a debt of four silver ingots (balish) to a Uighur noble is threatened with 
public punishment unless he apostatizes and becomes an idolator; when in 
his predicament he appeals to the Qaghan, the creditors are punished and the 
Muslim is given a Uighur wife and house and 100 bdlish.'*' In yet a third tale, 
an Arabic-speaking renegade (az munkiran-i din tāzī-zabānī) appears before 
Ogédei and claims that in a dream Chinggis Khan has told him to instruct 
the Qaghan to kill the Muslims because they are evil. His fraud is exposed 
when, in response to Ógódei's enquiry, he confesses to an ignorance of 
Mongolian, the only language known to Chinggis Khan; whereupon the 
Qaghan has him executed.’ This tale even reached independent Delhi, since 
Jūzjānī relates it in very similar terms; although here the trickster is said to 
have been an idolator (tüyin, namely a Buddhist) who has been coached by 
Chaghadai, and Ogódei spares his life.? Jüzjanis notice on Chaghadai 
accuses him of constantly urging the Qaghan to exterminate the Muslims.'™ 

Of Güyüg, who had allegedly been reared by the Nestorian Christian 
Qadaq, Juwayni says that he showed great favour towards Christians and 
that no Muslim dared raise his voice against them during his reign.’ 
Jazjani has a fund of tales relating to this sovereign who, in contrast with his 
father, enjoyed the reputation of being especially hostile towards Islam and 
whom the idolator priests (tiyindn), we are told, constantly incited to perse- 
cute Muslims." In one, a tiyin prevails upon Giiyiig to issue an edict for 
the castration of Muslims throughout the Mongol dominions so that they 
might in time become extinct. As he leaves the imperial court, he is attacked 
by one of the Qaghans fierce dogs, which tears off his genitals and kills him, 
thereby intimidating Güyüg, with the Mongols and other idolators present, 
into abandoning the project.” In another anecdote, the tūyins, in conjunc- 
tion with the Christians, demand a public debate with a Muslim imam on 
the respective merits of the three faiths. When the imams arguments prove 
too powerful for them, the tūyins reguire him to perform the call to prayer 
and the genuflections; and while he and his fellow Muslims are thus 
engaged, the idolators, with Güyügs encouragement, harass them by 
knocking their heads against the ground. The imam, in no way daunted, 
leaves for home only when he has completed the prayers. That night God 
avenges the Muslims by visiting a fatal disease upon the Qaghan."? 

The events described tend to be set in regions where Muslims were in a 
minority, rather than in territories where Islam was long-established. Stories 
of a different kind, however, have come down to us, testifying to conflicts 
between the Muslim majority and the newly emancipated dhimmi commu- 
nities within the heartlands of Islam, where Muslims now found that the 
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protection of the Islamic state had been withdrawn. In a tale picked up by 
Marco Polo, the Christians of Samargand remove a stone that belongs to the 
Muslims in order to build a new church and the Muslims demand it back; in 
this account, victory goes to the Christians by virtue of a divine miracle.” 
When, after the fall of Baghdad, the Christians of Takrīt asked for protection 
against their Muslim neighbours, the Mongol force that arrived in response 
killed several Muslims; though it is worth noting that the greater number of 
the Christians in turn were massacred when a Muslim brought to light the 
fact that they had made off with Muslim property and kept it hidden from 
the Mongols.'? Bar Hebraeus relates how in 1274 the Muslims of Irbil 
obstructed a bid by the Nestorian Catholicos to hold a public procession on 
Palm Sunday, even though the Christians were escorted by Mongol troops.'*! 

Clashes of this order may well have been common. One obvious context 
was that of apostasy from Islam. Specific information regarding conversions 
to Christianity is meagre. The Armenian historian Step‘anos Orbelian casu- 
ally lets slip that his mother had at one time been a Muslim but had 
converted;'? but such occurrences had long been relatively commonplace 
in the wake of princely marriage alliances. Nevertheless, we might well 
wonder how many apostatized from an impulse to sever links with the hith- 
erto dominant faith. Bar Hebraeus speaks of an uproar in Baghdad in 1268 
when the Nestorian Catholicos sought to baptize a Muslim from Takrit; the 
Catholicos, removed from danger by the governor ‘Ala al-Din (the histo- 
rian Juwayni), was obliged to transfer his residence to Irbil.'? There are 
more references, however, to reprisals following conversions to Islam. The 
execution by the Nestorian Catholicos of a Christian who had embraced 
Islam provoked a rising in 663/1264-5 in Baghdad; the Catholicos himself 
escaped injury only by seeking protection from "Alā al-Dīn Juwaynī, who 
sent Mongol troops to suppress his fellow Muslims.’ When in 1274, 
however, a monk near Mosul turned Muslim under the influence of a 
Muslim mistress and the local Mongol commander arrested him (perhaps 
for fornication rather than apostasy) at the instigation of his fellow monks, 
the angry Muslim populace were able to force the erstwhile monk’s release.'® 
Jüzjàni, on the authority of a sayyid from Samarqand, tells a story concerning 
a young Christian of that city who converted to Islam. His former 
co-religionists complained to a visiting Mongol commander with Christian 
sympathies, who put pressure on the youth to renounce his faith, first 
through persuasion and then with threats; the new convert steadfastly 
resisted and was accordingly martyred. The Muslim community of 
Samarqand thereupon conveyed a petition to the camp of the Mongol 
prince Berke (himself a Muslim convert); and he avenged the dead man by 
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sending ‘a body of Turks and important Mongols [who were] Muslims’ with 
orders to slaughter the Christians. This was done, Jūzjānī tells us, when they 
were at worship, and their church was demolished.’ 

Whatever historical reality (if any) underlies these various tales, and 
regardless of whether they end on a propitious note, their importance is 
that they testify to a profound sense of insecurity among the Muslim 
subjects of the infidel Mongol regime - an insecurity that was by no means 
unknown in regions containing a majority Muslim population. In the 
circumstances, we might well ask how Muslims were able in time to come 
to terms with the advent of a militarily superior infidel power and its violent 
reduction of enormous tracts of Islamic territory. 


The rule of the infidel: legitimation, acceptance and appropriation 


To this question the answer can only be partial and specific. We have little 
insight into the views of the great majority of the Mongols’ Muslim subjects 
and can only extrapolate from the minority who expressed their sentiments 
in writing. The dilemmas confronting them were how to balance loyalty to 
the ruler with loyalty to the Muslim community (and increasingly, in the 
case of authors within the Ilkhanate, to Iranian culture); how to reconcile 
the harsh realities of infidel rule with the traditional norms of Islamic 
society; and how also, perhaps, to present those norms to pagan Mongol 
rulers in the most appealing fashion.” As Johan Elverskog has emphasized, 
we should recognize the diversity of Muslim responses to infidel Mongol 
rule and the plurality of impulses that lay behind them.’ 

To the Shi‘a, for whom no regime had possessed legitimacy since the 
death of “Ali in 40/661, the end of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate may have been 
welcome. Shi‘i communities at Najaf, Kufa and Hilla took the initiative in 
offering submission to Hülegü even before Baghdad had fallen.'? But for 
Sunni Muslims the elimination of the Caliphate, which to them had repre- 
sented the ultimate source of political legitimacy for over five centuries, was 
a heavy blow. Patricia Crone suggests that ‘the sources are not exactly brim- 
ming over with grief!” Nevertheless, Ibn Wasil, for one, felt that Islam had 
suffered no greater or more appalling catastrophe than the destruction of 
the Caliphate."' Ibn al-Fuwati refers repeatedly to what had transpired in 
1258 as'the Event (al-wag "a or al-wāgi 'a; at one point al-wāgi 'at al- uzmā, 
‘the Major Event’),'” though we cannot know whether he had in mind 
primarily the fate of the ‘Abbasids or the sack of Baghdad. 

Yet even for Sunnis the absence of an Imam as the nominal head of the 
entire Islamic community after 1258 may have been primarily symbolic. In 
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the fourteenth century the Sunnī writer Ibn Jamā'a (d. 733/1333), who 
attached no weight to the Mamlūk regimes shadow-caliph in Cairo, would 
write as if legitimacy belonged to whoever seized power and the lack of 
authority delegated by an Imam was immaterial; the Sultan was now the 
khalifa and was accordingly the link between God and the community.'? 
During the two centuries prior to 1258, in any case, political theory had 
come to downplay the role of the Imam in favour of that of the Sultan.!“ The 
eleventh-century scholar Abt 1-Ma‘ali al-Juwayni had envisaged the lack of 
an Imam in his treatise Ghiyath al-umam ft iltiyath al-zulam (‘Aid to Nations 
Shrouded in Darkness). And if the Caliphate had in some measure encap- 
sulated the unity of the Islamic world, that unity continued to find other 
expressions, notably a common socio-religious discourse, a transregional 
network of institutions of learning and the annual pilgrimage (hajj) to the 
holy places.'”° Indeed, since the Mongol threat had prevented the pilgrimage 
from leaving Iraq for ten years after the death of the Caliph al-Mustansir in 
640/1242,'” expectations centred on the Caliph may in any case have dimin- 
ished sharply under al-Musta'sim. 

In the first decades following the appearance of Chinggis Khan's troops 
in Western Asia, at least, the Mongols were seen as harbingers of the 
‘Last Things. The view may have persisted for longer than we might have 
expected, since those who saw them in such a light included not only Jüzjani 
(above, p. 19) and his near-contemporary ' Awfi, who had both sought safety 
in India, but Jamāl al-Oarshī, writing in 702/1303 under a Central Asian 
Mongol regime that was still pagan."? It is possible that this perception 
of the Mongols encouraged the appearance of messianic figures in the 
conquered Muslim territories in the early decades. One example - and the 
most notorious — was the plebeian Mahmūd Tārābī, who amassed an 
extraordinarily large following and effectively took over Bukhārā in 
636/1238-9 before his death in an engagement with Mongol forces. Although 
the two principal accounts of this rising - in Juwaynis work and in 
al-Hawādith al-jāmi 'a - differ in certain details, including even the leader's 
name, they concur that he dressed as a sufi, claimed magical powers, and 
was seen as fulfilling a messianic role.” The early Ilkhanate witnessed a 
spate of unsuccessful revolts by such figures: the qadi Sayyid Sharaf al-Din 
Ibrāhīm, who rose in 663/1265 against the Mongol-backed Salghurid regime 
in Fars, claiming to be the Mahdī;'* a self-styled prophet in Tustar who 
claimed to be Jesus, releasing his followers from performing certain of the 
daily prayers, and whom ‘Ala al-Din Juwayni executed in 672/1273-4;'*! 
and two successive agitators in the Hilla region in 684/1285-6 who each 
made himself out to be the Mahdīs representative. But the precise linkage 
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between messianic agitation and infidel rule remains elusive. The fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, when rule by non-Muslims was a thing of the past, 
similarly saw the rise of millenarian movements, notably the Sarbadārs in 
Khurasan and the Musha'sha' in Khūzistān, and some of their ideas may 
even exhibit a continuity with those of extremist groups in the Umayyad era 
six or seven centuries earlier.'?? 

Conquest by the infidel and the heightened insecurity that ensued, it has 
been suggested, nurtured the spread of sufism, as many Muslims turned 
their backs on the world and sought consolation in mystical pursuits.?* It 
might seem highly likely, at least, that the advent of infidel rulers would 
have encouraged sufi shaykhs to eschew government service; and certainly 
Ibn al-Fuwati’s biographical dictionary includes a few men who jettisoned 
office and became ascetics - though whether out of repugnance at serving 
an infidel ruler, we are not told.'* The best-known example is Shaykh ‘Ala 
al-Dawla Simnānī (d. 734/1334), who repented of having fought against the 
Muslim Tegiider Ahmad in 1284 and sought to abandon Arghun’s head- 
quarters for a life of scholarship and contemplation (though Arghun 
allowed him to do so only in 686/1287-8)."** 

The unprecedented growth in the number of shaykhs and sufis during 
the Mongol era served the need of ordinary folk for protection against 
widespread hardship, insecurity and oppression.'*” Sources relating to the 
lives of shaykhs sometimes show them mediating between the Mongols and 
their Persian subjects. We might hesitate to take at face value the evidence of 
the Safwat al-safa of Tawakkuli Ibn Bazzaz that Shaykh Safi’ al-Din Ardabili 
(d. 735/1334) frequently fulfilled this role. But Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, 
writing in the shaykhs lifetime, assures us that his close relations with the 
Mongols had enabled him to restrain them from oppressing the people.!*? 
To what extent these interventions occurred before the Mongols’ conver- 
sion, we cannot know; and in any case none of the numerous other saints 
listed by Hamd-Allāh for the Mongol period is given credit of that kind. 

The conquerors themselves may have been by no means totally imper- 
vious to the question of acceptance - or acceptance, at least, by those of 
whose services they stood in need. We have already observed (p. 299) 
Chinggis Khans concern whether the Daoist Changchun had won over the 
common people on his behalf. When the city of Aleppo fell in 1260, the call 
to prayer was rapidly restored and the khutba and the Friday prayers were 
re-established.'*? And if we can trust Ibn al- Tigtagā, writing forty years later, 
Hülegü summoned the ‘ulama following the capture of Baghdad and asked 
them for a ruling whether a just infidel king was preferable to an unjust 
Muslim Sultan. They replied, predictably (but perhaps dimly recalling 
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stories about the Qara-Khitai), in the affirmative. We might expect Ibn 
al-Tigtagā, a Shi‘i of course, to have reacted differently from the Sunni 
majority to the downfall of the “Abbasids; and he voices elsewhere his 
conviction of the subject’s duty to respect and honour the ruler, without 
specifying that the ruler in question should be a Muslim.” But one implica- 
tion of the story is that Hülegü was conscious of the need for his regime to 
be acceptable to at least some Muslims in the freshly conquered city. In this 
connection, we should bear in mind a point well made by Charles Melville: 
that the Ilkhans, like the Mamlūk regime with its tame Caliph in Cairo, were 
the heirs (if in rather a different way) of the ' Abbasid Caliphs.'? 

The difficulty often lies in knowing whose voice we hear. Take the 
coinage. The Mongols of Iran - or atleast their Muslim moneyers - attempted 
to legitimize their rule by incorporating Islamic legends on the coins. In the 
early decades, some of those minted under Chinggis Khan and under 
Móngke bore the shaháda, the Islamic profession of faith. In the period 
immediately following the sack of Baghdad and the murder of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliph, which will have thrown the alien character of Mongol rule into 
particularly sharp relief, Hiilegi’s dinars bore the Qur’anic verse: 


Say, ‘God, holder of all control, You give control to whoever You will and 
remove it from whoever You will; You elevate whoever You will and 
humble whoever You will' (Qur'àn, iii, 25)..9? 


The question remains open whether this initiative had originated with 
Hülegü himself. 

As for the literati among the Ilkhans Muslim subjects, it is worth noting 
that Ibn al-Fuwatis biographical dictionary sought to integrate the Mongols 
into a world defined by Islamic cultural norms and that Ibn al-Kazarüni 
even made Hülegü out to be a Muslim.”* "Alā al-Dīn Juwayni has attracted 
particular attention. It used to be received wisdom that he harboured an 
exclusively grim view of the Mongols but, as an official in Hülegü's train, was 
compelled to mask his feelings when writing the Tarīkh-i jahān-gushā. He 
accordingly adopted an almost impenetrably ornate style, characterized by 
frequently opaque quotations from the Qur'àn and from the early eleventh- 
century epic Shah-nàma of Firdawsi, and took refuge in an interpretation of 
the Mongol conquests as a punishment inflicted by God upon an erring 
Islamic community, a retribution against which resistance was futile.” 

In his citations from the Qur’an, however, as Michael Weiers has recently 
shown," Juwayni did not simply set out to depict the Mongol conquests as 
willed by God and as the instrument of divine severity. He did that, certainly, 
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and most clearly in the doxology with which his history opens.” But his 
purpose went further, to bring out the beneficial conseguences of the inva- 
sion. In treating of the overthrow of the Isma‘ili Assassins, for example, he 
sought to craft an image of the Mongols as agents of the holy war and as 
deliverers of Islam (p. 24). The results of his efforts are sometimes less than 
felicitous, as when Juwayni makes the best of the dispersal of enslaved 
Muslims across Asia by rejoicing at the proclamation of Islam in distant 
regions that had hitherto lain outside its orbit, or asserts that many of 
Chinggis Khan's edicts are in accordance with the Shari'a.”* But by the 
careful juxtaposition of citations, often ordered as if they formed part of a 
single verse, Juwayni sought to anchor the events he described more securely 
in Islam’s most sacred text - in Michael Weiers’ phrase, to ‘Quranize and 
Muslimize the history of Chinggis Khan and the Mongols.'” The message 
that Juwayni is attempting to convey by these means is clear: that already 
the Mongols could be seen as monotheists and hence virtually Muslims. 
A hint of this appears at the very outset, when he observes that God is loved 
alike by the ‘lovers of truth and depraved idolators’ and when he speaks of 
Islam and infidelity alike ‘treading His path’ and expressing His oneness.”” 
At this distance, Juwaynis efforts to depict the Mongols as monotheistic 
bulwarks of orthodox Islam seem almost as forlorn as his remark that 
Muslims martyred by the conquerors had been relieved of the burdens 
acquired during a life of security and ease.?! But there was another side to the 
propaganda mounted on the pagan conquerors behalf. It has been suggested 
that we are entitled to speak of a ‘project’ to nurture an assimilation of the 
Ilkhans with their territories and subjects.” They could be viewed as the 
latest sovereigns to reign over the entire land of Iran (Īrān-zamīn).” Juwaynīs 
Tarikh-i jahan-gusha stood at the beginning of the era in which New Persian 
triumphed over Arabic as the preferred language of historical writing in Iran. 
For Baydawi, whose Nizam al-tawarikh, though cast as a general history, was 
essentially a history of Iran, Abagha was king of Iran (clearly including Iraq) 
and Raum; for Hamd-Allah Mustawfi the ‘land of Iran’ was still larger, 
extending from the Oxus to Anatolia. This was the territory of the Sasanian 
empire (227-651 C.E.), not that of the later Safawid, Qajar and Pahlawi 
dynasties or of today’s Islamic Republic. The notion of Iran had been largely 
in eclipse since the Arab Muslim conquest in the seventh century, but it 
gained fresh life from the destruction of the Caliphate in 1258 and from what 
has been termed the ‘relative disenfranchisement of political Islam. Thomas 
Allsen has drawn attention to Juwayni’s use of the concept of farr ( [royal] 
splendour’; Old Pers. kh’aranah), which had strong associations with ancient 
Iranian kingship, to refer to the majesty of both Chinggis Khan and Méngke.”” 
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Nor were these tactics confined to the realm of the book. The historians 
brother, Shams al-Dīn Juwaynī, chief minister to the Ilkhans from the early 
1260s until his execution in 1284, was instrumental in encouraging Abagha 
to begin (by 670/1271)* the construction of a new palace incorporating the 
ruins of the ancient palace and Zoroastrian fire-temple at Shīz in Azerbaijan, 
a locality that became known as Takht-i Sulaymān. On the walls of the temple, 
as we learn from Arabic geographical literature of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, were representations of the wonders of creation: the heavens, the 
stars and the earth, symbolizing the universal monarchy of the kings of Iran. 
The splendour of the palace was perpetuated by the descriptions in the 
Iranian national epic, Firdawsīs Shāh-nāma.*** 

The Shāh-nāma expressed a cyclical conception of the historical destiny 
of Iran, in which each fresh cataclysm led to a new stage of creativity. 
Assadullah Melikian-Chirvani has shown how Juwaynīs citations were 
designed to integrate the Mongol rulers into this Iranian historical cycle. 
Chinggis Khan - viewed as a "Turk like his Mongol subjects and other 
peoples of the eastern steppes (see above, pp. 52, 68) - is repeatedly 
portrayed as Afrasiyab, the chief protagonist of Turan and the enemy of 
Irans Kayanian monarchs. And yet, in a passage that may have been absent 
from Firdawsi’s text and interpolated during the heyday of Turkish dynas- 
ties like the Oarakhanids and the Saljugs, Afrāsiyābs own ancestry linked 
him to the Kayanians.” As we saw (p. 53), elements of the Afrasiyab myth 
had taken root within steppe society well before the Mongol era. 

When Abagha and Tegiider Ahmad constructed the palace of Takht-i 
Sulayman in Azerbaijan, on the site of the ancient centre of Iranian kingship, 
such action by Afrasiyab’s progeny might have been construed as an intoler- 
able affront to Iranian amour-propre. As prominent servitors of the Ilkhans, 
however, the Juwayni brothers were able to preside over the incorporation of 
verses and themes from the Shah-ndma on the palace murals, some of which 
are still visible. Melikian-Chirvani points to the way in which such texts evoke 
Firdawsis notion of ‘worshippers of God’ (yazdan-parastan) as present in Iran 
even in the pre-Islamic Kayanian era - a concept that Juwayni the historian 
had possibly embraced under the influence of the Suhrawardi sufi author 
Qutb al-Din Shirazi and which could be applied in turn to the pagan Mongols. 
Indeed, a frieze that probably dates from Tegūder Ahmads reign seems to 
suggest that, with the accession of this convert to Islam, Kaykhusraw — 
Afrasiyab’s slayer in the Shāh-nāma — has overcome Afrāsiyāb a second time.” 

Mongol rulers had their own ideology of course: that Chinggis Khan and 
his dynasty had obtained Tenggeris mandate to rule the world. But although 
his descendants, even after the dissolution of the empire, maintained a 
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staunch attachment to that principle,*" they must have become aware that it 
exerted no strong appeal beyond the confines of the steppe peoples. As a 
mounting proportion of the Chinggisid territories came to comprise regions 
of sedentary culture, so it was necessary to broaden and diversify the ideo- 
logical foundations of Chinggisid sovereignty?" It remains a moot point to 
what extent the early Ilkhans themselves responded to this exigency by 
recourse to the idea of Iran and to what extent it reflects the thinking, rather, 
of their Persian ministers and historians.’” It is arguable that the efforts of 
the Juwaynis and others of the Muslim elite to devise fresh ideological bases 
for the regime should be seen as one arm of the Ilkhans' own propaganda. 
The claim in Hamd-Allah Mustawfi Qazwini'’s Nuzhat al-gulūb (c. 1340) that 
Abagha entered ‘enthusiastically’ (ba hal) into the task of restoration at 
Takht-i Sulayman," indicates that the Ilkhan at least endorsed the equation 
with Iran’s former monarchs, even if we assume that the choice of murals was 
exclusively the work of his Persian minister. 

In any event, the ‘project’ should be seen not merely as a response to the 
destruction of the universal Caliphate but as a reaction to the sundering of 
the unitary Mongol empire — both of them events that to a degree loosened 
the ties binding Iran to a much wider world (even though the Ilkhans until 
1295 continued to derive legitimacy from the qaghan’s diploma). A parallel 
offers itself with the Mongol regime in the Far East, where Qubilai, as we 
noticed, was the first Chinggisid qaghan whose title did not command 
recognition throughout the Mongol dominions. Through the final elimina- 
tion of the Song, however, he became also the first sovereign in almost three 
centuries to reign over the whole of China. Influenced by Chinese intellec- 
tuals at his court, he set Mongol rule on a new basis, by posing as a Chinese 
emperor in the Confucian tradition and taking for his dynasty the name 
Yuan (‘origin’). But he was equally ready, at the instance of his Tibetan 
adviser, the ’P’ags-pa Lama (Sa-skya Pandita), to draw upon Buddhist 
concepts and allow himself to be portrayed as the Bodhissatva of wisdom 
and as universal emperor (chakravartin).?'^ 

Muslim authors’ identification of the Ilkhans with Iran would naturally 
gather pace after 1295; Azhdari's Ghāzān-nāma,written c. 1360 and modelled 
on Firdawsis epic, presents Ghazans conversion as the beginning of a new 
era in Iranian history.?'^ And as we shall see, the perspective of Juwayni the 
historian would be developed further by Rashid al-Din, narrating the history 
of Ghazans pagan forebears, whom he depicts firmly, and without warrant, 
as monotheists (pp. 374-5 below). It is not unlikely that by Rashid al-Din's 
day ideas of this kind had exerted an impact on the conquerors themselves 
and played a part in their acceptance of Islam. 
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THE ONSET OF ISLAMIZATION 


(a) Common Themes 


E DURING THE EARLY stages of the Mongol conquests, the invaders 
appeared to have dealt Islam a hammer-blow and to have afforded 
fresh hope and opportunities to its enemies, it nevertheless emerged fairly 
rapidly that their presence was by no means devoid of positive effects. Even 
Jūzjānī, for whom they were a harbinger of the ‘Last Things and whose 
history regularly invoked curses on them, took comfort from the fact that 
he could conclude it with an account of Berke, the contemporary khan of 
the Golden Horde and a convert to Islam.' Juwaynī too alluded to the 
conversion of several princes of the imperial dynasty; and the pattern was 
being replicated at the lower levels of Mongol society, for the number of 
their followers and servitors who had embraced Islam, he tells us, was 
beyond calculation.? What neither writer could know was that within less 
than 100 years Islam would be the religion of all the Mongol rulers of 
Western Asia. 

Before we proceed, some general observations are in order. Professor 
Devin DeWeese has challenged us to examine our own underlying assump- 
tions when we discuss religious conversion and to ask more fruitful ques- 
tions of the sources than have often been posed in the past.? Specifically, he 
directs our attention towards: those who mediated Islam to the Mongols 
(whether as visitors or as representatives of the local subject population); 
the targets of Islamization* (the rank and file among the nomads, as well as 
just the Mongol rulers); the perceived attractions of religious change (for 
instance, economic advantage, social and cultural prestige, political legiti- 
mation, social integration and access to the specialized knowledge associ- 
ated with religious brokers); and the diverse ways in which religious change 
might be manifested and articulated. Islamization should be seen, he 
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reminds us, as'an incremental process whose parameters constantly shifted, 
rather than as a discrete step accomplished once and for all by an act of 
royal conversion or state support? Elsewhere, notably in his ground- 
breaking book Islamization and Native Religion in the Golden Horde, 
DeWeese has highlighted the usefulness of ‘mythological’ accounts of a 
ruler’s conversion — notably the story of Ozbeg’s conversion in the relatively 
late account of Otemish Hajji, written in Khwarazm in the 1550s and dedi- 
cated to its Jochid (‘Arabshahid) ruler - on the grounds that they illustrate 
how the event came to be understood by later generations and thereby 
themselves mark an integral phase in the process of Islamization.* 


Defining conversion to Islam 


What do we mean by ‘conversion to’ or ‘the adoption of’ Islam? To quote 
Michael Lambek (writing on a different geographical context): 


the word ‘conversion’ is problematic insofar as it implies converting 
from’ as well as ‘to’; insofar as it privileges an immediate, virtually instan- 
taneous, uni-directional, and distinct shift in self-identification over a 
gradual change ...; insofar as it privileges a private, subjective experi- 
ence over a collective process; and insofar as it privileges rationalised 
€ : > + 7 

beliefs over ritual orders. 


The suggestion advanced several years ago by Professor Richard Bulliet for 
the early generations of converts in the core Muslim territories – that formal 
conversion was less significant than social conversion, 'involving a move- 
ment from one religiously defined social community to another? - would 
require qualification for the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Mongols, 
but it nevertheless contains an element of truth as applied to them also. The 
formulation coincides with the phenomenon termed communal or group 
conversion’ by Professor Nehemia Levtzion. In this case, Islam was adopted 
by ethnic groups in their own milieu, while maintaining their own cultural 
identity. There was hardly a break with past traditions, and pre-Islamic 
customs and beliefs survived: In a similar vein, David Parkin argues for the 
substitution of the word ‘conversiom by ‘acceptance’ on the grounds that the 
former term ‘presupposes a shift from one to another unambiguously defined 
religion; ‘acceptance’ of Islam, by contrast, ‘does not mean the abandonment 
of a pre-existing cosmology.” Adhesion to pre-Islamic norms might persist 
for some generations. By way of illustration, we might note evidence that at 
the time of the First Crusade (1096-9) the Saljuq Turks - usually identified 
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as staunch proponents of Sunni Islam - had still not discarded the practice 
of burying grave-goods with their dead." 

In examining conversion, we might find ourselves dealing with a shift in 
practice as much as, or perhaps rather than, a change of creed." Indeed, over 
half a century ago Alessandro Bausani opined that becoming a Muslim is in 
large measure not a matter of inner conviction at all.? It would, of course, be 
crass indeed to ignore the observable fact that people sometimes adopt a 
religion because they find themselves able to assent to some of its tenets 
(although attachment to doctrines may, equally, postdate conversion). In 
any event, as has been pointed out in the medieval Christian context, histo- 
rians have access only to the text recounting conversion and to interpreta- 
tions of the experience; the experience itself is irretrievable.'* DeWeese has 
drawn attention to the fact that within Inner Asian societies, specifically, we 
might well expect economic or other ‘materialistic’ motives to play a part in 
the acceptance of Islam, for the very reason that traditional Inner Asian 
religious practice was so often bound up with matters of prosperity and 
health. In noticing the historian’s tendency to label individual conversions 
as ‘nominal, moreover, he argues that such implicit disparagement is inap- 
propriate in the Islamic context, given the distinctively Islamic approach to 
the formal and the external. The emphasis is on a change of status rather 
than a change of heart or belief, and even a ‘nominal’ conversion - one 
prompted, for instance, by an eye to economic or political advantage - is 
seen as opening the way for God to operate within the believer. It is fruit- 
less to write off a conversion of this kind as ‘partial’ or ‘insincere’, since we 
occupy no vantage point that enables us to judge the wholeheartedness of 
Mongol rulers who accepted Islam. All too often such judgements are pred- 
icated on views of conversion - revolving around a profound inward change 
- that owe more to Western Christian expectations and experience (апа 
ultimately, no doubt, to a Pauline template). The attitude of the Roman 
Church to the Christian neophyte, and indeed the Christian life, in the 
Middle Ages did not, perhaps, differ as profoundly as we might think. Popes 
were undeniably exercised that the transition for new converts should not 
prove too difficult, as emerges from a letter of Nicholas IV in 1291 to the 
future Ilkhan Óljeitü (then in the Christian phase of an unusually complex 
religious history), urging him not to make any alteration in his attire or his 
diet, for fear of provoking opposition from his people." 

There was, however, a sharp difference between Christianity and Islam 
at this level. Within the Christian world spiritual authority was vested in a 
priesthood - and a priesthood increasingly subject, from the late eleventh 
century onwards, to the Pope and a growing ecclesiastical bureaucracy 
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centred on Rome. From the early thirteenth century, moreover, these insti- 
tutions stood behind an Inquisition, tasked with seeking out and punishing 
heterodoxy. It is easy to overstate the intrusive nature of priestly authority 
and the degree to which the ordinary Christian might find his/her conduct 
under scrutiny; but the point is that no parallel institutional structure 
existed within Islam. To determine what was licit or illicit within Islam was 
left to consensus (ijmà '), which is to say that in practice it was the responsi- 
bility of the ‘ulama to reach unanimity on the issue in question by inter- 
preting the Qur'àn and the Prophet's recorded conduct (sunna).'* But on a 
great many matters the ‘ulama - that loose, informal and far-flung network 
of scholars - were inclined to disagree, especially in view of the growth of 
four distinct schools (madhahib; sing. madhhab) of Islamic law since the 
ninth century. In other words, the institutional apparatus was lacking that 
might have dictated what was truly Islamic and what was not. (This is not to 
say that anything could pass muster as consonant with Islamic practice. The 
remarriage of a widow to a son of her dead husband, for instance, was 
frowned upon in Islamic law; so too was the marriage of a Muslim woman 
to an unbeliever.) 

The adherents of rival faiths were naturally prone to disparage the 
methods of their Muslim adversaries and to question the genuineness of 
the conversions they effected. All that is required to become a Muslim, as 
Riccoldo da Montecroce observed in the 1290s, is to recite the shahada, the 
profession of faith.? For Riccoldo, this explained his lack of success in 
preaching for some years the Christian message in the IIkhanate. Islam (he 
suggested) was an easy religion to observe: unlike Christianity, it made no 
moral demands upon its followers, with the result that the Mongols were 
readily won over. 

Riccoldo was right about the shahdda, of course. But that was merely the 
first step. It might have been accompanied by some conspicuous gesture 
registering the change of religious allegiance. Traditionally circumcision 
fulfilled this role. Bar Hebraeus continuator claims that by 1295 the Mongol 
population of the Ilkhanate had all converted and had been circumcised, and 
Mirza Haydar Dughlat says explicitly that the eastern Chaghadayid khan 
Tughluq Temür had himself circumcised when he converted in (though 
more probably after) 748/1347-8.” But circumcision is not mentioned by an 
early fourteenth-century author when describing the conversion of a number 
of Mongols through an otherwise unknown shaykh and preacher called Ibn 
al-Hawwari (and incidentally summing up what for him constituted accept- 
ance of Islam). “They repented at his hand; he says, ‘and they began to pay 
zakāt [the compulsory alms-tax] and to perform their prayers diligently: 
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Bar Hebraeus continuator speaks as if the converted Mongol population had 
been well instructed in the ablutions, the fasts and other Islamic practices.? 
And when Baybars al-Mansüri described the Turco-Mongol womenfolk 
captured in the Qipchaq steppe following Noghais defeat and death in 
699/1299-1300, who were then sold in Mamlük Egypt by slave-traders and 
embraced Islam of their own free will, it was enough for him that they 
performed the prayers with care and enthusiasm.” 

Observance in the strict sense will surely have varied from one recent 
convert to another. It might simply have entailed more or less regular 
attendance at the public Friday prayers in a congregational mosque; it might 
further have involved the private performance of the five daily prayers 
(salawāt; sing. salat), or the keeping of the fasts, or the regular recital of 
verses from the Qur'àn; or it might have included none of these practices. 
But what is important is that our sources tend to focus on what the convert 
did (or was expected to do), rather than on what he or she believed (or was 
required to believe). 

They clearly set no little store by the convert's outward appearance. Thus 
Ghazan donned the turban in Muharram 697/November 1297, according to 
Rashid al-Din, well over two years after pronouncing the shahāda. In a 
slightly more detailed (and more florid) account of this episode, Wassaf 
adds that the amirs and courtiers were made to adopt dress appropriate to 
the faith and that it was forbidden for any Tajik to wear the Mongol hat 
(kulāh), by which he doubtless meant the saraghüch, the characteristic head- 
gear with turned-up brim (and trimmed with fur, in the case of those of 
higher rank). Of the 120,000 Chaghadayid Mongols who allegedly followed 
Tughluq Temür in embracing Islam, we are told that they ‘shaved their heads 
and became Muslims? Under his grandson, the Chaghadayid khan 
Muhammad (d. c. 1416), any Mongol who refused to wear the turban alleg- 
edly had a nail driven through his head." And only a few years before 
Tughluq Temür's accession, Janibeg, khan of the Golden Horde, is said to 
have ordered his troops to don turbans ('amā'im) and cloaks (farajiyyāt).”* 
His father Ozbeg, according to al-Safadi, had ceased to wear the traditional 
Mongol hat, the sarāgūj (sarāghūch), and everything else that was 
customary.? Evidently what was involved in each instance was the discarding 
of Mongol attire and the distinctive Mongol coiffure which, as we have seen, 
some of the empires subjects had been obliged to adopt during the early 
imperial epoch (pp. 92-3). It served to signal the move from one commu- 
nity into another - or, rather, participation in two overlapping communities, 
since entry into the second by no means superseded membership of 
the first. 
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The choice of Islam 


Why Islam? Muslims were an overwhelming majority among the Ilkhans 
subjects in Iran and Irag. Within the Jochid and Chaghadayid khanates the 
most advanced regions, in cultural and economic terms, were Muslim- 
dominated: Khwārazm and Bulghār in the one case, Transoxiana in the 
other. In a broader context, the thirteenth-century Mongols may well have 
seen Muslims as having access to a range of skills that they themselves rated 
highly - whether commercial and fiscal expertise, administrative aptitude 
and experience, medicine, or access to the numinous. Astrology particularly 
comes to mind. Rubruck, meeting the English Franciscan Roger Bacon in 
Paris, told him that had he known a little of the stars the Mongols might have 
given him a warmer welcome, but that they despised him because he was 
ignorant of astronomy.” Hülegü had established a team of astronomers 
at Marāgha, largely composed of Muslims, and he may have taken a keen 
interest in their activities (see pp. 228, 236). Or we might think of healing. 
The fact that an account transmitted by the twelfth-century geographer 
al-Gharnati, but very probably derived from indigenous tradition, ascribes 
the conversion of the Bulghār ruler to a Muslim who had cured the illness 
of the ruler and his wife?! reminds us of the great value that steppe societies 
placed on healing skills. Admittedly, there were also Christians and Jews 
in Mongol Asia who possessed the requisite accomplishments (especially 
in medicine) and who in many cases themselves found employment with 
the conquerors; but the simple fact was that Muslims outnumbered them 
by far. 

Muslims were especially closely associated with trade, which the 
Mongols, like earlier steppe powers, greatly prized. We should recall that at 
least two Muslim merchants, Hasan and Ja'far, were to be found among 
Temüjins entourage in distant Mongolia as early as 1203 and that fostering 
commerce was a high priority for the Chinggisids. There is evidence that 
traders had played an important role in the conversion of the Uighur 
qaghan to Manichaeism in the eighth century;? and it has recently been 
argued that the Volga Bulgars had adopted Islam in the early tenth century, 
not - as hitherto thought - as a reaction against the Judaism of their Khazar 
overlords but in order to improve conditions of trade with their chief 
commercial partners in Khwarazm and Samanid Transoxiana.? To recog- 
nize the impact that reports of royal conversion to Islam might have on 
commercial interests in the Mongol era, we have only to recall Rubruck’s 
report that Muslims en route to Batu’s headquarters from Anatolia or Iran 
visited Berkes encampment with gifts,” or the statement by Ibn Fadl-Allah 
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al-‘Umari that the accession of the Muslim convert Tarmashirin as khan of 
Chaghadai’s ulus triggered an influx of Muslim merchants from Mamlük 
Egypt and Syria into Transoxiana in the 1330s (above, p. 218). 

It is accordingly easy to assume that the Mongols’ adoption of the faith 
in the three westernmost Chinggisid states was all but inevitable. Yet we 
need to bear in mind that in embracing one of the universal faiths earlier 
steppe sovereigns had sometimes been guided by very different considera- 
tions. The Khazar ‘king’ had converted to Judaism in the mid-ninth century, 
possibly as a means of reducing the religious influences emanating from 
either of his powerful southern neighbours, the Christian Byzantines and 
the Muslims of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate; while the Uighur qaghan may have 
adopted Manichaeism in 762 as a way of asserting his peoples cultural 
independence of Tang China and perhaps, too, their separateness from the 
Oarlug enemy to the west.” For both potentates, in other words, the choice 
may have been a means of preserving a distinctive identity, in relation either 
to hostile neighbours or to a prominent group among their subjects. It has 
been proposed that in north-west Asia (where Muslims were by no means 
the most numerous element in the mid-thirteenth century) one of the 
motives of the Jochid khan Berke in adopting Islam was to draw a line’ 
between his own ulus and that of the Qaghan Qubilai, whom he did not 
recognize.” This is implausible, given the early date at which Berkes Muslim 
credentials are attested.’ But it may have been precisely the desire to 
distance himself from the majority of his Chinese subjects that determined 
Qubilai to single out for particular favour not the home-grown Chinese 
variety of Buddhism but the tantric Buddhism of Tibet;** and the marked 
attachment of Hülegü and his successors to Tibetan Buddhism might 
suggest that the early Ilkhans were guided by a similar motive. It was not 
necessarily the case, therefore, that the Chinggisid princes of Western Asia 
would succumb to an impulse to adopt the cultic beliefs and practices of the 
Muslim majority. Realpolitik could instead have dictated moving in a 
completely different direction. 


Mongol tradition and the rhetoric of proselytism 


In 1323 a Franciscan missionary in Kaffa wrote to his superiors in Western 
Europe: 


Despite being pagans, they esteem steadfastness - that all should remain 
in the sect to which their parents latterly adhered - and deem it to be a 
mark of inconstancy to abandon it, whether Christian or otherwise.” 
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The writer appears to have been unconscious of the inherent contradiction 
(what, then, had enabled the parents to adopt religious practices to which 
their own forebears had not adhered?). Nor is his statement easy to harmo- 
nize with the multiple religious allegiances of the Ilkhan Öljeitü, succes- 
sively Buddhist, Christian, Sunni Muslim and Twelver Shi'i. The friar may, 
of course, have had in mind nothing more than the Mongols known attach- 
ment to the cosmological beliefs and cultic practices of their ancestors. But 
we find a vaguely parallel observation in a letter of 1320 from another 
Franciscan, operating in Bashkiria. Here the local ruler, ‘infected with 
Saracen error, is said to have acknowledged that he would have become a 
Christian had the friars only arrived sooner, but that it was shameful for 
princes, having adopted one faith, then to desert it lightly for another.“ An 
easy admission, and perhaps the tact that one can (with difficulty) imagine 
a modern householder employing towards any salesperson. Yet it may tell 
us something about Mongol attitudes. 

With one exception, the sources give no direct indication of the argu- 
ments deployed to win over a Mongol ruler. The exception is the unusual 
conversion of Oljeitü to Shi‘ism. As is evident from both a contemporary 
orthodox writer and later Shi‘i authors, one powerful argument used here 
related to the fact that in the eyes of the Shi‘a the imamate belonged exclu- 
sively to the Prophet's direct descendants, whereas Sunnis in 40/660 had 
been content to elect as the fifth Caliph Mu‘awiya (the first of the 
Umayyads), who was merely a member of the Prophet's tribe, and the 
‘Abbasids (who had supplanted the Umayyads in 132/750) were descended 
not from Muhammad but from his uncle. Given that the sole qualification 
for sovereignty resided in Chinggis Khan's progeny, the Shi‘a could claim 
that their loyalties were analogous and that the Sunnis had chosen to give 
their allegiance to the equivalent of a mere noyan. The parallel was drawn, 
Qashani tells us, by the amir Taramtaz in the course of a public disputation 
in Oljeitii’s presence.*! Such reasoning, already employed by the Shi‘is in 
their dealings with Ghazan, had inspired his devotion to the descendants of 
the Prophet (the ahl al-bayt) and was in turn the root of his policy of 
building a house for sayyids (dar al-sddat) within each of the major cities.” 

In other cases, where the Islam on offer was of the Sunni variety, we are 
much less well informed. Given the remark of the Franciscan quoted above, 
we can surmise that those who sought to introduce the faith to the nomads 
emphasized the congruence of its nature and teachings with ideas current 
in steppe society. It is possible that one expedient was to present the Mongols 
to themselves as monotheists already on the verge of accepting the true 
faith. The testimony of Ibn Battüta that Shaykh Badr al-Din Mandani 
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pleased the Chaghadayid Kópek by claiming that the khans name was 
mentioned in the Qur'àn might well represent a distorted reference to this 
tactic.? We noticed how in his history Juwayni endeavoured to craft an 
image of the conquerors as monotheists ripe for conversion (p. 325 above); 
anda striking echo of this same perspective comes from the Yuan empire at 
the time of the outlawing of the Muslim slaughter-ritual and circumcision 
in China in the 1280s. According to Rashid al-Din, Qubilai, on allegedly 
learning of a Quranic verse that prescribed death for polytheists, issued 
orders for the execution of a Muslim divine. Qadi Hamid al-Din Sabiq 
Samarqandi deftly defused the situation: “You are no polytheist; he assured 
the irate Qaghan, ‘because you write the name of God (khudā) at the head 
of your edict (yarligh):** The context, of course, is far removed from pros- 
elytism (and admittedly the Qadi was under intense pressure to make some 
conciliatory utterance). Yet it implies that Muslim scholars felt at home with 
the reasoning that Juwayni had adopted two decades or so previously. As we 
shall see in chapter 13, Rashid al-Dins history would portray Ghazans 
ancestors as steadfastly monotheistic. 

We should in passing note the sizeable obstacles to embracing the faith 
where steppe-dwellers were concerned. One was the problem of the Muslim 
ablutions, which involved infringing the taboo against washing in running 
water. As far back as the tenth century Ibn Fadlan had observed that pagan 
Turks imposed a fine on visiting Muslim merchants who performed their 
ablutions, and that the traders therefore discontinued the practice as long as 
they were in the steppe.“ Given their attachment to steppe tradition, the 
objection is at least as likely to have weighed with the Mongols. What we do 
not know, of course, is whether those who carried the faith to them played 
down such requirements. Another tradition, the burial of Mongol khans in 
a secret and inviolable precinct (qoruq), was at odds with the Islamic tradi- 
tion of building a mausoleum over a ruler’s sepulchre and perhaps also 
establishing there a sufi hospice (khānaqāh).* And again, it was surely diffi- 
cult to reconcile the cult of the shrines of Muslim saints - already by the late 
thirteenth century a significant element of devotional practice in both the 
metropolitan and the peripheral areas of the Dar al-Islam — with the strong 
taboo against contact with the effects or the tombs of the dead (see p. 113). 

That said, we should be on the alert for conceptual affinities that may 
have given Islam an edge over its competitors in Western Asia at least. The 
idea of submission - the essential meaning of the term islam - was by no 
means foreign to Mongol political thought. As Igor de Rachewiltz has 
pointed out, the correspondence between the subjection of all other peoples, 
which was itself an extension of the Mongols’ personal submission to 
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Heaven, on the one hand, and the submission of every human creature to 
the one God, on the other, may have held a strong appeal for those already 
engaged in the creation of a universal empire." This merits further investi- 
gation, though it admittedly leaves unexplained the failure of Islam to make 
significant progress within the Yuan dominions. 

If we are to understand the victory respectively of Islam in Western Asia 
and of Buddhism in the east, one last point needs to be made. As I have 
suggested elsewhere, that triumph may have lain in the fact that both stood 
in a distinctive relationship to other faiths. When a Buddhist account of 
c. 1290 makes Móngke declare that Buddhism was to other religions what 
the palm was to the fingers of the hand, it may well tell us less about the 
Oaghans own sentiments than about the way Buddhists sought to portray 
the dharma. Buddhism and Islam, each in its own way, claimed to subsume 
its competitors: Islam, by representing a later and more complete revelation 
than Judaism or Christianity; Buddhism, by being the original matrix from 
which other religious traditions, notably Daoism, had emerged. 


Precedence in conversion: Mongol rulers or their Mongol subjects? 


Accounts of the adoption of Islam by a Mongol khan - that of Berke, for 
example, as supplied by Mamlük authors - readily give the impression that 
he was immediately imitated by the majority of his Mongol subjects.” But 
DeWeese rightly advocates that we jettison the familiar ‘top-down model 
favoured by our sources, and be alert to the possibility that royal acolytes 
might have trodden in the footsteps of many of the Mongol amirs and a 
large section of the Mongol military at least as frequently as providing an 
example for them to follow.* On this scenario, the ruler’s conversion marks 
less some inward reorientation (though that cannot be completely 
discounted) than a decision publicly to comport himself as did large 
numbers of his subjects, in order to harness their loyalty. 

What facilitated the spread of Islam among the ranks of ordinary 
Mongols - as it did, for instance, in parts of China (where the qaghans 
themselves were never converted to Islam) - was the Muslim diaspora over 
which the conquerors presided. In the passage alluded to at the beginning 
of this chapter, Juwayni further commented that the faith was penetrating 
to regions of the world where it had never previously been represented.” In 
some measure, this phenomenon was linked with the forced deportation of 
skilled elements from among the conquered Muslim populations of 
Transoxiana and Iran (see p. 173). Even in those cities where the slaughter 
was extensive, the Mongols spared craftsmen and artisans, and transported 
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them to other localities, in some cases as far as Mongolia and northern 
China. Praising Ogédei’s favour towards Muslims, Jūzjānī mentions the 
construction of mosques in the Tangut country, China and (so he says) 
Tibet, and the appointment of Muslim commanders to strongholds in the 
east.” By that time Muslim troops, too, were being deployed in the Mongols’ 
service across an enormous expanse of territory. Juwaynis brief account of 
the assault on Eastern Europe in 1241-2 reveals Muslims in the invading 
army, in numbers large enough for Batu to require their prayers for victory 
over the Hungarians at Mohi.? 

The implantation of Muslims in far-flung regions nurtured social and 
economic ties between Muslim and infidel at a local level. No less signifi- 
cant, however, was the dispersal of Mongols over a vast area as garrison 
forces, tammachis — that is, on a permanent footing, as we have seen (pp. 82, 
104). In many regions they must have constituted a minority alongside the 
Muslim military who had been drafted into the Chinggisids service. A large 
proportion of those Muslims would have been Turks and thus not far 
removed, in terms of culture and lifestyle, from the Mongols themselves.” 
In addition, Mongol amirs and their troops might often be quartered in 
relatively close proximity to sedentary Muslim communities, as in parts of 
Transoxiana in the 1320.” 

The impression that Juwaynī gives of widespread Mongol conversion to 
Islam is reinforced by a near-contemporary visitor to the empire from the 
Christian West. In 1248 the Dominican Friar Simon de Saint-Quentin, who 
had recently formed part of a papal embassy to the Mongol general Baiju in 
the Transcaucasus region, commented that Islam was spreading rapidly 
within the Mongol military. The Mongol regime, he noticed, permitted the 
practice of every faith, provided obedience was forthcoming in all respects. 
Accordingly the tenets of Islam were proclaimed five times daily in the 
hearing of the troops, and the Muslims made great efforts to win over 
the soldiery to their own ‘faithless’ religion (although we are not told that 
the new converts were mainly Mongols, as opposed to indigenous Christian 
auxiliaries, for instance).*° 

We have to envisage the possibility that the experience of being uprooted 
from their homeland to an alien and far-distant environment loosened 
(even if it by no means entirely dissolved) the ties that bound members of 
the Mongol military to the steppe society in which they had been reared; it 
undermined their attachment to ancestral traditions and made them recep- 
tive to new socio-religious influences. An episode described by Ibn Shaddad 
is no doubt relevant. He tells of the arrival in Mamlük Damascus from 
Anatolia in 675/1276-7 of two Mongol commanders, the brothers Sógetei 
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and Jaurchi. They were Muslims, and their brother, who was an infidel 
(kāfir), had demanded a share of their wealth, on the grounds that they 
Were enjoying a life of ease in towns whereas he and his men were on active 
service; they did as he asked, but subseguently, on the advice of the Parwāna 
Mu'īnal-Dīn, they killed him and fled to Syria to escape the Ilkhans venge- 
ance.” The inference to be drawn is that urban life had brought Ségetei and 
Jaurchi into the Islamic fold. 

In other words Islamization, at one level, was part of a broader process 
of acculturation. The Mamlük author Ibn Fadl-Allah al-‘ Umari commented 
that the Mongols of the Pontic-Caspian steppes had undergone just such a 
process in becoming absorbed by the Qipchaq.?? He also speaks of inter- 
marriage and social intercourse in Iran between Mongol and Persian fami- 
lies. Whether this dated back prior to Ghazans conversion, we are not told. 
Ghazans decree forbidding Tajik Muslims to wear traditional Mongol 
headgear (p. 332 above) - an indication that some had been doing so - 
reminds us that acculturation could work in two directions. But several 
decades earlier Jüzjani had written of intermarriage between Mongols and 
Muslims further east, allegedly on Ogédei’s express orders, and Wassaf 
claims that the Jurmai Mongols of Kirman had intermarried with the local 
population prior to 677/1278-9.° We might plausibly speculate that the 
spread of Islam encountered fewer obstacles among the Ilkhanid Mongol 
rank and file than among the Mongol nobility sequestered at the imperial 
court (though seasonal migrations might bring the court itself into 
closer contact with urban life: see pp. 207-8), and that it began earlier in 
Anatolia, for instance, than elsewhere in south-west Asia.9 The claim, put 
into Ghazan’s mouth by Rashid al-Din, that most of the Mongol soldiery 
in Iran aspired to become landowners and engage in farming could 
indicate that by 1300 acculturation was far advanced;? though Hamd- 
Allah Mustawfi only rarely speaks of a Mongol population cultivating a 
district.” 

By the same token, resistance to Islamization might be expected among 
the more traditionalist-minded who equated it with the abandonment of 
time-honoured steppe norms. It has been noticed more than once that the 
Mongols were strikingly slow to adopt the culture of their Muslim subjects 
at a number of levels. John Masson Smith has argued that the purpose of 
Ghazans distribution of igtā's among the troops was not the rejection of 
pastoralism for agriculture but the rearing of larger and stronger mounts 
for military campaigns® - doubtless an aim that secured it the backing of 
the military leadership. But given the comparative rarity of the term igfd ‘in 
sources other than the Jami" al-tawarikh (and in cases where the grantee is 
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not a Muslim client prince or refugee Mamlūk officer), Reuven Amitai 
suggests that Ghazan's measure remained a dead letter.5 

Let us briefly examine the progress of Islam within the three western 
khanates, beginning with the Jochid territories. The fact that Simon de 
Saint-Quentins direct experience was confined to the Mongols under 
Baiju's overall command, and the recent extension of Batu's authority over 
Baiju and his troops (see above, p. 121), indicate that Islam was making 
rapid progress in a region that effectively lay within the sphere of influence 
of the Golden Horde. It comes as no surprise that Otemish Hajjts relatively 
late account preserves an echo of Berke obtaining the dignity of khan on 
the back of a groundswell of Muslim military support.® Striking confirma- 
tion of this picture emerges within fifteen years or so of Simon de Saint- 
Quentin's visit. According to a letter of 661/1262-3 from Berke to the 
Egyptian Sultan, as cited by the Mamluk author Baybars al-Mansüri, several 
Mongol commanders from the Jochid ulus and the rank and file in their 
armies had accepted Islam. They included not only ‘the tiimen that was sent 
to Khurasan’ (possibly those under Quli’s command) but in addition ‘all 
those who had gone forth with Baiju.® There may well be some connection 
here with the fact that Baiju’s advisers, as Eljigidei’s Christian envoys had 
assured King Louis IX in 1248, were ‘Saracens. According to the Egyptian 
author al-Nuwayri, Baiju had asked to be washed and buried in the Muslim 
fashion. Authors writing in Muslim India report the influx in the 1260s of 
Mongol refugees - also, we must assume, former Jochid soldiery who had 
been part of the above-mentioned tümen from Khuràsàn and were now 
fleeing to avoid massacre by Hülegü's troops. They are described as ‘neo- 
Muslims (naw-musulmānān), but we cannot be sure that they had embraced 
the faith prior to their arrival, since a group of Negüderi Mongol amirs 
formerly under the command of the Chaghadayid prince ‘Abd-Allah (see 
pp. 195, 197), who entered the service of the Delhi Sultan with their troops 
almost thirty years later, in 691/1292, are said to have pronounced the 
shahdda at that juncture, possibly as a precondition.” 

Like Jochi’s ulus, that of Chaghadai suffers from a dearth of indigenous 
narrative sources (with the qualified exception of Jamal al-Qarshi down to 
the early years of the fourteenth century). To judge by their names (by no 
means an infallible guide to religious allegiance), a number of Ogédeyid 
and Chaghadayid princes were already Muslims by the beginning of the 
fourteenth century.” Moving on one generation, Hamd-Allah Mustawfi 
heard that the majority of Tarmashirin's people (qawm, which must refer to 
the nomadic population) imitated him in becoming Muslims.” But Ibn 
Fadl- Allah al-‘Umari confirms that there were Muslims among the khan’s 
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amirs and troops before he issued orders for them to adopt the faith,? and 
on the basis of nomenclature Professors John Woods and Michal Biran 
have each suggested that there was a strong Muslim presence within the 
Mongol elite by Tarmashirin’s time.”* Even in the eastern tracts of the ulus, 
where the faith had made less progress than among the Mongols of 
the western half and where Tughlug Temiir’s adoption of Islam was 
allegedly imitated by 120,000 Mongols (above, p. 332), Mirza Haydar tells 
us that the head of his own tribe, the Dughlat amir Tūlek, had secretly 
embraced Islam three years prior to Tughluq Temür.” 

More ample evidence exists for the Ilkhanate, where the widespread 
conversion of the Mongols almost certainly preceded the adoption of Islam 
by the Ilkhan Ghazan. Here again we must recall the presence of accultur- 
ating circumstances. Ghazan’s father Arghun was the first Ilkhan to have 
been born in Iran (near Baylagān, in Arran, in 660/1261, according to 
Rashid al-Din) rather than in the eastern Asiatic steppe,” and by 1295 
Mongol troops had been domiciled in Iran for approximately four decades. 
Rashīd al-Dīn represents Ghazan as having not merely brought with him all 
the amirs but as also having caused the entirety of his troops to become 
Muslims following his own conversion, while Wassāf sets at more than 
200,000 the number of ‘stubborn polytheists (mushrik-i mutamarrid) — 
presumably Mongols - who embraced Islam on a single day." Nevertheless, 
these statements are, at the very least, grossly misleading. Writing around 
this very time, Bar Hebraeus continuator tells us that all the Mongols in 
Iran had already become Muslims - a view echoed (probably before 1295) 
by Riccoldo da Montecroce."* Even if such claims are in turn exaggerated, 
they provide a healthy corrective to the testimony of Ghazans historians. 
On the basis of a close examination of Mamlük as well as Ilkhanid sources, 
Professor Charles Melville has demonstrated that one incentive behind 
Ghazans conversion was the existence of Muslim Mongols in significant 
numbers within the ranks of his own military following and among the 
supporters of his rival Baidu.? We might be justified in assuming that Baidu 
himself, who at his accession had been swift to proclaim that Islamic awgāf 
should preserve their exempt status and who accepted Islam, according to 
Step'anos Orbelian, merely at the prompting of his military commanders, 
was acting under a similar impulse." 

None of this is to deny, incidentally, that the Islamization process within 
the ranks of the military was slow and fitful. Well into the reign of Oljeitii, 
we encounter what looks like a surprising ignorance of the tenets of the 
new faith. In the wake of a dispute between rival Muslim schools in the 
Ilkhans presence, the Mongol general Qutlugh Shah allegedly protested 
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against adopting Islam and derided Muslim sects for permitting marriage 
with a daughter or a sister. His outburst has more than once been taken to 
indicate a deeply flawed acquaintance with Islam.*' But it is conceivable 
that he had acguired a vague knowledge of the Zoroastrian practice of 
consanguineous marriage and had failed to notice that this relatively small 
constituency within Iran followed a totally different religion.” Alternatively, 
of course, he may simply have intended to parody social customs of which 
he disapproved. (It is noteworthy that on occasion the Il/khanid Mongols’ 
great enemy, the Sunni theologian and jurist, Ibn Taymiyya, resorted to 
precisely this tactic when he accused one of his opponents of pronouncing 
incest lawful.) Presumably what Qutlugh Shah had in mind - and misrep- 
resented - in this case was endogamy, upon which the Mongols tradition- 
ally frowned and which Qubilai in 1280 had temporarily prohibited among 
Muslims in China.* It is also worth noting that Qutlugh Shah objected to 
Islam on the grounds that it was an old (kuhna) religion and that it was 
divided into several sects (qism)* – evidently an affront to those reared in 
the belief that the Mongols’ triumphs rested above all on their unity. 


Appealing to Muslims beyond the borders 


Royal converts may not simply have been conscious of the presence of 
Muslims among their own Mongol subjects; they may have sought also to 
court an external Muslim constituency. The most obvious example is the 
Ilkhan Ghazan, whose adoption of the title Padishah-i Islam acknowledged 
the need to outbid his Mamlük enemies (and their puppet ‘ Abbasid Caliph) 
for the leadership of the Islamic world.*6 By the same token, the assumption 
of the title Sultan' by Noghai's son Cheke in the western half of Jochi's ulus 
in or soon after 696/1296-7* could have been designed to win over Muslims 
in the service of his father's enemy, the khan Toqto'a. 

Two other instances from the Golden Horde are especially intriguing. In 
Berkes case, we cannot fail to be struck by a convergence between religious 
affiliation and a radical shift in foreign policy - involving as it did a 
rapprochement with an external power, directed against a Mongol kinsman 
(pp. 150-1). From 660/1262 Berke sought to reach an understanding with 
the Mamlüks of Egypt and Syria against their common enemy in the 
Ilkhanate. In these diplomatic exchanges he would make play of the fact that 
Hülegü had killed the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Musta‘sim. It should be noted, 
however, that one of his objections was Hülegü's infringement of the “Yasa, 
either by withholding Berke's share of the spoils from Iraq or by failing to 
consult his kinsmen (‘aga and ini’) in advance,** and this suggests that he 
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saw no incongruity in combining Islam and the observance of Mongol law. 
And we have seen (p. 142) that Berke took three years to respond to the 
Caliph’s death, which can only have been a secondary element in the dispute. 
Perhaps what occurred in 1262, in reality, was that a Mongol potentate 
exploited a shared religious allegiance in his dealings with an external power 
once changed circumstances rendered it desirable; he may in any event have 
conceived of Baybars as his subordinate (see p. 191). Comparable is Hiilegii’s 
opening contact with the Catholic West in 1262 and couching his message, 
to some extent, in a Christian idiom while also reiterating the traditional 
message of world-dominion.? This is not to deny, however, that Berkes 
commitment to Islam appears to have been considerably stronger than any 
leanings on Hülegü's part towards Christianity. 

A possible parallel in the conduct of the next Muslim khan, Tóde Mengü, 
has attracted less notice. Letters from the Mamlük Sultans envoys in the 
Qipchaq steppe had already reached Egypt in Rabi‘ I 681/June-July 1282, 
bringing news of Mengii Temiir’s death (in Rabi‘ I 679/July 1280) and the 
new khan’ accession (in Jumada I 680/August-September 1281). 
Importantly, however, there is at this stage no reference to Tóde Mengü as a 
Muslim.” The khan announced his conversion to Sultan Qalawün only 
several months later. In an embassy that arrived in Jumada II 682/August- 
September 1283 and comprised two jurists (fuqahd@) from the Oipchag, he 
claimed to have established the laws (shara'i ) of Islam, asked Qalawün to 
give him a Muslim name, and requested standards from both the Sultan 
and the puppet ‘Abbasid Caliph in Cairo, under which he might wage war 
against the enemies of the faith.” It is surely significant that the interval had 
witnessed the death of the Ilkhan Abagha (20 Dhūl-Hijja 680/1 April 1282) 
and the enthronement of the Muslim Tegüder Ahmad (13 Rabi‘ I 681/ 
21 June 1282). The new Ilkhan, who had (as he assured Qalàwün in a letter 
dated Rabi‘ I 682/June 1283) notified the Jochids of his own conversion,” 
had also opened negotiations with Cairo on a fresh basis. The ineffective- 
ness of Tegiider Ahmad’s overtures, and indeed the precariousness of his 
rule, were not yet apparent when Tóde Mengü announced his adhesion to 
Islam. In deciding to adopt the faith — or at least in communicating the 
decision to Qalawün - Tóde Mengü was conceivably seeking to outflank 
the Mongols of Iran lest the new Ilkhan were on the verge of a diplomatic 
success. It is not impossible that Tóde Mengü additionally had an eye to the 
predominantly Muslim populations in those regions of north-western Iran 
on which the Jochids harboured designs. For the khan of Batu's ulus to 
proclaim his adhesion to Islam would neutralize the danger that these 
Muslims might be more easily reconciled to Ilkhanid rule following the 
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accession of Tegüder Ahmad than to the prospect of conquest by the 
Jochids. 

To say that Mongol rulers travelled in the wake of the Mongol rank and 
file within their dominions, or felt the further need to cultivate Muslims 
beyond their frontiers, is not to dismiss royal conversions as mere oppor- 
tunism. But it does furnish one possible context for the decision to adopt 
the majority faith of their subjects. Another such context was social inter- 
course with Muslims of one kind or another, to which we now turn. 


The agents of conversion 


We cannot of course dismiss the possibility that converts within the Mongol 
military played a more direct role in the conversion of their monarch. This 
is certainly true of the Mongol khan about whose adoption of Islam we are 
best informed. Ghazan’s acceptance of the faith owes a great deal to the 
intervention of his principal adherent, the formerly rebel noyan Nawrüz, a 
son of Arghun Aqa and a Muslim who was in addition the husband of 
Ghazans aunt. According to Wassaf, in 694/1295 when Nawrüz offered his 
submission and the two men were reconciled, he had stipulated that in 
return for his own guarantee of lifelong service the prince should swear the 
strongest oaths to become a Muslim and to do all in his power to promote 
Islamic laws; and Ghazan did so.” We are fortunate to possess an account of 
Ghazans formal adoption of Islam on 2 Sha'bàn 694/17 June 1295, by 
Shaykh Sadr al-Din Ibrāhīm Hamuwayī, who was present and with whose 
guidance the new Ilkhan recited the profession of faith. He tells us that 
prior to the ceremony Ghazan alluded to a promise he had given previously 
to embrace Islam.?* It seems that thereafter Nawrüz continued to visit 
Ghazan every morning and instructed him in the teachings of the Qur'an. 

What part did the ‘religious class’ have in leading Mongol khans, their 
kinsfolk and their followers towards Islam? We saw (above, p. 49) how at 
one time the Islamization of the Turks in the pre-Mongol steppe was 
ascribed, on inadequate grounds, to Muslim holy men, often referred to as 
sufis and shaykhs. The evidence for their role in the conversion of the 
Mongols, however, is more substantial, though scattered across a range of 
sources and usually expressed in vague terms. Sadr al-Din’s father, Shaykh 
Sa‘d al-Din Muhammad Hamuwayi (d. 651/1253-4), for instance, is cred- 
ited with conversions among the occupying Mongols in northern Iran.” 
Amitai cites an example of a sufi shaykh who had acquired a Mongol 
following later in the century.” The encyclopaedist Ibn Fadl- Allāh 
al-‘Umari, writing for a court that was in regular contact with Jochi’s ulus, 
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learned that Berke had accepted Islam as an adult in Bukhārā at the hands 
of the celebrated Shaykh Sayf al-Dīn Bākharzī, while returning from 
Mēngkes enthronement in 649/1251-2; the historicity of the visit to 
Bukhārā is confirmed by Jamāl al-Oarshī.** Although we have no informa- 
tion as to how Tóde Mengü came to accept Islam, Mamlūk sources are 
agreed that when he resigned as khan in 1287 it was in order to spend the 
remainder of his days with sufi shaykhs.” 

We have only meagre information about individuals who were respon- 
sible for imparting a desire for, and knowledge of, Islam to those Chaghadayids 
who converted. Ibn Battiita transmits a brief anecdote from which it is clear 
that Shaykh Badr al-Din Mandani was on good terms with Képek.' Qashani, 
writing almost a generation earlier, says that it was at Badr al-Din’s hands that 
Kópeks distant cousin and rival Yasaur had accepted Islam, and credits him 
with dissuading Yasaur from sacking Khujand and Bukhārā in 716/1316, 
prior to his flight from the Chaghadayid khanate into Khurāsān.'' In view of 
the fact that Yasaurs appanage within Transoxiana is known to have been 
near Samargand (p. 188), it was there, in all likelihood, that he had adopted 
Islam. Clearly the shaykh was a man of some standing and influence in 
Transoxiana; but whether he was instrumental in the conversion of Kópek's 
brother and eventual successor, Tarmashirin, we cannot know. Al-‘Umari 
writes of ‘the learned imams and God-fearing shaykhs of that country who 
seconded Tarmashirins efforts to instil Islam into his troops, took advantage 
of their compliance and made haste to preach the faith among them.'? Ibn 
Battüta links Tarmashirin with two Muslim teachers: Shaykh Hasan, whom 
he describes as the khans relative by marriage and who is not mentioned in 
other sources, and Shaykh Husam al-Din Yaghi of Utrar, who gained a name 
for himself by refusing to accept gifts or office from Tarmashirin and even 
rebuked him for arriving late for the Friday prayer;'” though we should note, 
incidentally, that neither is credited with bringing the khan to Islam. 

In Mirza Haydar’s narrative, Tughluq Temür received Islam at the hands 
of Shaykh Arshad al-Dīn, the son of Shaykh Jamāl al-Dīn. The father had 
made a profound impression on him during an earlier encounter in the 
Àqsü region, obtaining the khan's promise that he would accept Islam when 
next they met, but had meanwhile died and bequeathed to Arshad al-Din 
the task of bringing Tughluq Temür to the faith.'?^ Haydar describes as reli- 
able his source for this tale, a descendant of Jamal al-Din named Mawlànà 
Khwaja Ahmad, though he admits that contemporary Mongols were unfa- 
miliar with any of the details. 

There is, then, no shortage of evidence for the instrumentality of sufi 
shaykhs in the conversion process. But the terms 'sufi' and ‘shaykh’ could 
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have a variety of connotations and spanned a broad spectrum of individ- 
uals." At one pole stood ‘respectable figures, enjoying proximity and access 
to Muslim elite circles. It was by no means uncommon for scholars to be 
classed also as mystics or ascetics, like the figure hailed by Ibn al-Fuwati as 
ranking among ‘the outstanding sufis and superior ‘Шата, ог the afore- 
mentioned Husam al-Din Yāghī, described as both a jurist (fagīh) and an 
ascetic (zāhid).'” At the other extreme were dervishes (fugarā” sing. fagīr), 
freguently termed galandars, who renounced the world, donned outlandish 
(or indeed scanty) attire, and were associated with itinerancy, poverty, self- 
mortification and social deviancy. They frequently disregarded the Shari'a, 
neglecting the five daily prayers and the Ramadan fast, drinking wine and 
consuming hashish; they aroused the hostility of Muslim princes, who 
viewed them as socially subversive.'” 

Now the alleged attraction of antinomian sufis or dervishes to the 
Mongol conquerors stems in large measure from an imagined similarity 
with the shamans traditionally prominent in steppe culture, which would 
thereby (it is argued) have encouraged the new masters of Asia to lend 
greater credence to their Islamic message. It must be said that one of the 
earliest encounters between dervishes and a Chinggisid prince did not 
augur well for such fruitful contact. During the Mongol advance on Syria in 
1259-60, Hülegü enquired about a qalandar group near Harran, and on 
learning from Nasir al-Din Tusi that they were among the superfluous 
elements on earth he had them slaughtered.” Twenty years or more later, 
the Mongols were still renowned, it seems, for their harsh treatment of 
qalandars.''? 

Reuven Amitai has argued persuasively that, despite the evidence linking 
the Mongols and their rulers with sufis, the sufi/shaman model does not 
withstand close scrutiny, on two counts.!!! Although, in the first place, the 
activities of the more antinomian sufis and of the Mongols shamans may 
indeed present a superficial similarity, the two groups were concerned with 
widely differing aspects of life: not least, where the orientation of the sufi 
was towards the rejection of this world, the shamans activities were directed 
towards obtaining a greater share of its benefits. Secondly, Amitai points 
out, the sufis known to have enjoyed influence with the Ilkhans were in any 
case of the more respectable sort — precisely those elements, in fact, that had 
nothing in common with the shaman. Shaykh Sadr al-Din Ibrahim 
Hamuwayi, for example, who was closely associated with the IIkhan Ghazan’s 
formal acceptance of Islam (above, p. 344), was primarily a scholar, a 
collector of hadith, and his reputation as a sufi was in large measure a ‘hand- 
me-down from his father Sa‘d al-Din Muhammad.!” Devin DeWeese, too, 
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notes that the religious figures who attended the courts of thirteenth- and 
early fourteenth-century Mongol rulers, and to whom contemporary 
sources ascribe some importance in royal conversions, are more often jurists 
and scholars than dervishes.'? 

The affiliations of Tegüder Ahmad, as Dr Judith Pfeiffer has shown, 
present a rather different picture from those of his great-nephew Ghazan. 
When confronted by the rising of his nephew Arghun in 683/1284, he asked 
Bàbi Ya'qüb, leader of a group of qalandars in Arràn, to intercede with God 
on his behalf. The circle around the Ilkhan comprised both antinomian 
dervishes like Ishan Mingli, a disciple of Babi Ya‘qib,''5 and more sober 
figures like Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman, at whose hands, Jean Calmard 
proposed, Tegūder Ahmad had accepted Islam.'' But both alike partici- 
pated in esctatic dancing (samā ) sessions together with the Ilkhan himself. 
What inspired Tegūder Ahmad, suggests Pfeiffer, was the need for an alter- 
native source of legitimation beyond membership of the altan orugh, 
namely access to those who mediated contact with the spiritual world.''” 

Earlier we noted Islamic practices to which pagan Mongols would have 
objected, notably those associated with the burial place of the dead. But 
when Ibn Battüta passed through the Chaghadayid khanate in the 1330s, he 
was told that in the past even infidel Mongols, attracted by the miracles 
occurring at the supposed tomb of Qutham b. al-‘Abbas near Samargand, 
had been accustomed to visit the shrine in order to gain a blessing." When 
and why had Mongol attitudes begun to shift? In the present state of our 
knowledge this question cannot be resolved. Possibly, however, the sufis' 
function could appear akin to that of the guards traditionally stationed 
close by the graves of Mongol princes. It is also likely that sufi shaykhs were 
seen as combining two mediatory roles: they fulfilled the task of the shaman 
in propitiating the spirits of the dead, and at the same time introduced the 
Mongols to the novel idea that the deceased could work miracles. 

Yet Amitais central point is undoubtedly valid. What carried greater 
weight with the Mongol sovereigns, probably, was not some superficial 
resemblance to their own shamans but specific skills to which they them- 
selves attached considerable value - in this case the magical and thauma- 
turgical activities that were in vogue in some sufi circles." Shaykh "Abd 
al-Rahman, for instance, was well versed in the practice of alchemy, and to 
this, we are told, he owed his ascendancy over Tegiider Ahmad. Of course, 
whether or not they enjoyed any success among the imperial dynasty, less 
sophisticated Muslim ascetics may well have been effective in spreading the 
faith at grass-roots level. Two Western Christian observers close at hand - 
the Dominican Guillaume Adam, later Archbishop of Sultaniyya, writing in 
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c. 1317, and the Franciscan missionary active in Bashkiria in 1320 – меге 
both of the belief that within the Golden Horde territories Islam's progress 
was spearheaded by faqirs; Adam was even under the impression that the 
Mamlük Sultan sent such dervishes to the Jochid lands every year as a 
matter of policy"! 

In general, admittedly, we have to entertain the possibility that an active 
role in the conversion of high-ranking Mongols came to be ascribed post- 
humously, and usually much later, by his followers to a sufi shaykh who had 
won for himself a reputation as the founder of a major network (silsila). 
DeWeese’s comment, ‘[i]t may be that the role of Sufis in “royal” conversion 
as recounted in later sources is somewhat exaggerated, reflecting the social 
position of Sufis in the age of the sources rather than the age of the conver- 
sion,!”* 
preclude the possibility that an individual shaykh’s achievement in bringing 
a Mongol prince to Islam lent him, his shrine and his descendants a prestige 


that would in turn contribute to the emergence of a fully fledged sufi order 
123 


is surely apposite. But even this scenario does not necessarily 


in subsequent generations. 

What of other means whereby the Mongols were brought to Islam? In 
contrast with the material recording the IIkhan Ghazan’s adoption of the 
faith, we have only meagre contemporary testimony regarding Jochi's 
offspring, the first Chinggisids to accept Islam. As we have seen, there is 
solid evidence to connect Berke’s formal profession of faith with Sayf al-Din 
Bakharzi (though no mention is made of his two brothers, Berkecher and 
Bora/Muhammad, also converts to Islam)."* Jüzjani, on the other hand, 
tells us that Berke was born during the conquest of Khwārazm by his father 
Jochi, who determined that his son should be reared as a Muslim; the boy 
was weaned by a Muslim foster-mother, was taught the Qur’an in Khujand 
and later circumcised and, on reaching adolescence, was entrusted with any 
of the troops at his father's headquarters (lashgargah) who were Muslim.'” 
Professor Jean Richard reconciled these traditions by suggesting that 
Bakharzi simply required Berke to make a public demonstration of the faith 
that had been instilled in him since childhood. But his ingenious argument 
- that Berkes mother was the Khwarazmshah Muhammad's daughter, Khan 
Sultan or Sultan Khatun, who is known to have been one of Jochi’s wives 
and had been instructed by the qaghan, according to Nasawi, to rear her 
offspring as Muslims" - can no longer stand. Istvan Vasary identified 
certain elements in the source material as accretions to the ‘historical’ facts, 
pointing out that Jüzjànis chronology is itself flawed, since Mamlük envoys 
who visited Berkes ordo in 663/1264-5 gave his age as fifty-six (which in 
turn precludes his having been born during the conquest of Khwarazm or 
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to a daughter of the Khwārazmshāh).'” It seems that Jochis role in Jūzjānīs 
version of events is at best overstated, and at worst deeply suspect. 

It perhaps goes without saying, nevertheless, that Mongol princes born 
of Muslim mothers were likely to be reared in the faith: a later example was 
the Chaghadayid khan Naliqo'a, an energetic proselytizer whose mother 
was a princess from the Qutlughkhanid dynasty of Kirmàn."? But one 
vehicle that has not, to my knowledge, been mooted for the inculcation of 
Muslim sympathies is fostering in infancy. Jüzjanis ideas (or perhaps those 
of his informant) concerning the role ofthe foster-mother in Berkes conver- 
sion may well owe less to the particular historical reality of the khan’s child- 
hood than to older steppe Turkic topoi relating, for example, to the first 
Muslim ruler of the Qarakhanid dynasty (just as in the more fully devel- 
oped version supplied by the fifteenth-century Shajarat al-atrak, Berke 
refuses his mother’s milk until she converts to Islam, an embellishment 
clearly borrowed from the legend of Oghuz Khan).'? The currency of such 
tales within the Islamic world was surely due to the popular notion that the 
child imbibed particular qualities and sympathies from the woman who 
suckled it." Nevertheless, these stories point us towards the relationship 
between the children who shared the ministrations of the same wet nurse. 

Much of the evidence for the centrality of the institution of kükeltash 
(foster-brother) in Turco-Mongol society comes from the sixteenth- 
century works of Bābur and Mīrzā Haydar Dughlāt. But Vāsāry has high- 
lighted instances also of thirteenth-century Mongol rulers bestowing office 
and rewards on those to whom they were thus connected, and the relation- 
ship was clearly of some moment in the eyes of Rashīd al-Dīn."' Its poten- 
tial importance in the context of conversion is neatly encapsulated for us in 
his notice on Qubilai’s grandson Ananda, the only Chinggisid prince in the 
thirteenth-century Yuan dominions known to have become a Muslim. 

Ananda, whose appanage lay in the Tangut region, had been entrusted 
to a Muslim from Turkestan called Mihtar Hasan the aqtachi (equerry) and 
weaned by Hasan’s wife. On this account, Islam had ‘taken firm root in his 
heart’; Ananda had learned the Qur'àn and his devotions absorbed much of 
his time. He had further converted to Islam the majority of the 150,000 
Mongol troops under his command. Complaints from one of Ananda’s 
noyans, Sartaq, reached his cousin, the Qaghan Temiir (r. 1294-1307), who 
had the prince imprisoned when he refused to recant his faith and to 
worship in idol temples. Subsequently, however, in c. 1296, he was released 
at the instigation of one of Temiir’s wives and restored to favour. Rashid 
al-Din says that Mihtar Hasans sons and grandsons all now held exalted 
rank, and that even the hostile Sartaq had become a Muslim.'? 
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Professor Ruth Dunnell is sceptical about the part played by Anandas 
Muslim foster-mother in his acceptance of Islam."> But unlike Jūzjānīs 
notice regarding Berke, Rashīd al-Dīns account just hints at the role of the 
foster-family in reinforcing the influence of a Muslim wet nurse and 
providing a pool of support for the adolescent/adult convert. We may accord- 
ingly have here another paradigm for the adoption of Islam, as an alternative 
to the appeal of the shaykh. None of this excludes the likelihood that the 
would-be convert later, in adulthood, made some formal and public acknowl- 
edgement of his new faith, perhaps, like Berke, in the presence of a Muslim 
‘alim or shaykh. 


Pluralism and false reports of conversion 


In chapter 11 we saw how Mongol attitudes towards the numinous led 
khans and their lieutenants to be open to the techniques employed by all 
religious ‘experts’ and to show equal favour to all faiths, granting privileges 
to the ‘religious class’ within each confession and patronizing Muslim 
shrines and other holy places. On occasion, moreover, a Mongol khan - 
perhaps seeking common ground with one group or another - voiced 
sentiments that indicated sympathy towards a particular faith, as when 
Hülegü, according to Bar Hebraeus, informed the patriarch that Christians 
had visited his grandfather Chinggis Khan and had taught him their reli- 
gion, or when he privately revealed to the Dominican David of Ashby his 
desire for baptism and told the Armenian Vardan that he had been a 
Christian since birth.?* We know of no such revelations apropos of Islam; 
but just as zealous Western missionaries trumpeted tendentious reports of 
conversions"? so too our Muslim sources are quite capable of misinter- 
preting acts of largesse. While writing realistically of Batu's disinterested 
stance in religious matters,'*° Juwayni nevertheless assures his readers that 
Móngke showed greater favour towards Muslims than towards the repre- 
sentatives of other faiths, perhaps because the future Qaghan, his brothers 
and his cousins had allegedly been tutored by Iftikhàr al-Din Muhammad 
b. Abi Nasr Qazwini.'7 Jamal al-Qarshi, al-Yünini and the late fifteenth- 
century historian Mir Khwand all independently credit Qaidu with the 
same partiality.” Some writers went still further. Jüzjàni, writing in distant 
Delhi, transmits reports from ‘trustworthy informants’ that both Ogédei 
and Batu had secretly adopted Islam.'? He makes Berke, attending Mongke’s 
enthronement, predict that the days of infidel rule are numbered and has 
the new Qaghan himself utter the shahdda — a piece of wishful thinking 
by any standard.'^ Mongol administrators, too, were sometimes thought 
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to have adopted Islam. For Juwayni, the Uighur Kórgüz, governor of 
Khurasan, had embraced the faith shortly before his death.'*! The Christian 
Kirakos transmits a similar rumour about K6rgiiz’s successor, Arghun Aqa 
(d. 673/1275);' it finds no echo in Muslim sources, though Arghun Agas 
son Nawrüz would prove heavily committed to the Muslim interest. 

We should distinguish four levels of conduct on the part of Mongol 
rulers: firstly, marked (though not exclusive) favour towards Muslim 
personnel and Islamic charitable foundations (awqaf; sing. wagf), of the 
kind likely to prompt the misconceptions described above; secondly, adop- 
tion of Islamic practices at a personal level; thirdly, enforcement of the 
Shari'a, involving the downgrading of rival faiths; and fourthly, a move 
beyond this, to active persecution of their adherents. Even within the third 
category we might still distinguish between the wholesale reimposition of 
the jizya and exemption from the tax for priests and monks (corresponding 
to what had been their position as regards the qubchur or their status under 
certain pre-Mongol dynasties like the Saljuqs). There is a final point to be 
made in this context. Anything more than the personal adhesion of a 
Mongol ruler risked undermining the pluralism demanded by Chinggis 
Khans edict. This meant that whatever provisions of the Shari'a might or 
might not be implemented, the raising of Islam to the status of the domi- 
nant faith - and the concomitant demotion of other faiths — ran counter to 
Mongol tradition. It is important that we bear this in mind in the next 
chapter. 


13 


THE ONSET OF ISLAMIZATION 
(b) Royal Converts and Muslim Resurgence 


T CHAPTER WILL FOCUS in particular on a number of Mongol khans 
about whom we are better informed, who have been the subject of 
controversy, or whose conversion is handled in a contradictory fashion by 
our sources. I shall also investigate the ‘official’ outworkings of royal conver- 
sion: what changed in its wake (and what did not), with special reference to 
the implementation of Islamic law. Or, to put it another way, in what respects 
did the adoption of Islam entail a break with the past? In all this, I should 
stress that it is not my intention to distinguish between ‘genuine’ or ‘whole- 
hearted’ conversions, on the one hand, and ‘insincere’ or ‘partial’ conver- 
sions on the other. Nor can we yet speak in terms of the establishment of 
Islam as an ‘official state religion.’ But it is, in my view, legitimate to distin- 
guish convert rulers who courted the risk of insurrection by Turco-Mongol 
noyans through trying to reassert Islamic norms, or just through exhibiting 
a preference for Muslim amirs, from those who were content simply with a 
greater or lesser degree of personal observance. This bears directly on the 
pace of Islamization, which has often been equated with the adhesion of 
a ruler to Islam - and hence treated, misleadingly, as if it were a single 
definitive moment in history. 


The Jochids: From Berke to Ozbeg 


Whether or not he had been reared a Muslim (see p. 348), the adult Berke 
took Islamic practice seriously. According to Juwayni, the meat served in 
Mongke’s encampment to celebrate the new Qaghans election had been 
slaughtered in the Muslim fashion out of deference to Berke? Rubruck 
heard that Berke forbade the consumption of pork in his own camp (though 
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his phrasing suggests that the prince made himself out to be a Muslim, 
rather than stating categorically that he was). He also says that visits to 
Berkes court by Muslim traders and envoys bearing gifts had occasioned 
friction with his brother Batu.’ Stories illustrating the khan's championship 
of Islam reached Delhi in time for Jūzjānī to include them in his history in 
1260. Mamlūk ambassadors who visited Berkes court a few years later 
reported that he had a Muslim wazir named Sharaf al-Dīn Oazwīnī and 
that he was attended by a Muslim holy man (fagīr) from al-Fayyūm in 
Egypt, called Shaykh Ahmad al-Misri, towards whom he showed great 
respect. But their description of the khan' appearance mentions that 
beneath a saráqüj, the Mongol cap, he wore his hair in braids around his 
ears; it is clear, therefore, that he had retained the traditional Mongol 
hairstyle.* We might wish we knew half as much about other Chinggisid 
converts to Islam. 

Yet despite the fact that contemporary sources give Berke an instru- 
mental role in the spread of Islam in the Qipchaq khanate and that two of 
his brothers were also Muslims, the new faith does not appear to have been 
strongly implanted among the Jochids.? When Berke died in 665/1267, his 
immediate successor, a grandson of Batu named Mengü Temür, was an 
infidel;thenextkhan, Mengü Temür's brother Tóde Mengü (r.680—6/1281-7), 
adopted Islam, only to be followed by two non-Muslim rulers. It is during 
the reign of the second of these, Toqto'a (690-712/1291-1312), and the 
hegemony of his distant cousin Noghai further west, that we first glimpse 
traces of religious confrontation in the Jochid ulus. According to Rashid 
al-Din, Noghai's daughter Qiyaq became a Muslim at some point following 
her marriage to Yailaq, the son of Salji'udai Küregen by a Toluid princess, 
and the brother of one of Toqtoas wives. Her husband is described as a 
‘Uighur, so presumably a Buddhist, and his family were hostile to the 
conversion and treated her with disrespect; she therefore appealed to her 
father, who in turn demanded redress from Toqto'a, to no avail. Later, 
Rashid al-Din is more explicit that Salji'udai brought about the rift between 
Togto’a and his powerful kinsman.’ It is noteworthy that Noghai had 
announced his own conversion to Islam in a letter to the Mamluk Sultan 
Baybars in Muharram 669/August 1270.* But this did not prevent him from 
sending the Ilkhan Arghun the gift of a relic of the Buddha in 687/1288;? 
and his wife (confusingly also called Yailaq) allegedly accepted baptism in 
1287 from the Franciscans in the Crimea.” The fact that at least one Western 
European source claims Togto'a as a baptized Christian (without, however, 
regarding Noghai as a Muslim)'' very probably reflects the over-optimism 
of Western missionaries; and indeed Muslim authors mention almost in the 
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same breath Toqto'as devotion to sorcerers and bakhshis (either Buddhist 
monks or shamans), his even-handedness and his personal favour towards 
the representatives of Islam.” All this renders it likely that Toqto'a was an 
exponent of the traditional pluralism. The precise part played in the conflict 
by religious affiliations therefore remains uncertain. 

From the reign of Toqto’as nephew Ozbeg (712-42/1312-41), Islam 
became entrenched permanently as the religion of the Golden Horde khans. 
Ozbeg’s name would come to be inextricably entwined with the advent of 
the faith; in his reign, it has been pointed out, Sarai took on the appearance 
of a genuinely Muslim city.” He dealt ruthlessly with opposition, killing a 
number of ‘Uighurs, namely bakhshis and sorcerers (al-sahara), which 
suggests that he encountered (or anticipated) resistance from both Buddhist 
monks and shamans. He is also said to have encompassed the deaths of 
scores of Jochid princes who had rejected his demand to embrace Islam.'* 
This helps, incidentally, to explain why Ozbeg was able to transmit the 
throne of the Jochid ulus to his sons, rather as the parallel measures taken 
by the childless Ghazan in Iran had ensured the succession of his brother 
and nephew (above, p. 270). 

But although Ozbeg’s own commitment to Islam and his efforts to 
spread the faith attracted the notice of several contemporary Muslim 
observers, both in the Ilkhanate and in the Mamluk realm," we should be 
wary of overstating the case. Interestingly, the later Mamluk historians, 
beginning with Ibn Dugmāg (d. 809/1406—7), tell us that despite the clash 
between Islamic teaching and the levirate Ozbeg married Bayalun, at one 
time the wife of his father Toghrilcha (and then of his uncle and prede- 
cessor Toqto’a), thanks to the intervention of a Muslim jurist who justified 
the union on the grounds that Bayalun’s previous husbands were infidels 
and the marriages therefore had no validity in Islam (we find the same 
rationale expressed in connection with the Ilkhan Ghazan: below, 
p. 364).'° Nor should we be misled by Muscovite chroniclers writing in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the Islamic faith of the Tatar 
khans loomed much larger for Orthodox ecclesiastics as a barrier between 
medieval Rus’ and its overlords, and when Ozbeg’s execution of Prince 
Mikhail of Tver’ (for disloyalty) in 1318 would be construed as nothing less 
than an act of Muslim fanaticism.” Although Guillaume Adam heard that 
the Mamluk Sultan had persuaded the khan to order the confiscation of all 
church bells, the Franciscans active in Ozbeg’s dominions in the years 
1320-3 seem to have been quite unaware that he was a Muslim; they express 
hopes of converting him to Christianity, and speak as if the policy of reli- 
gious pluralism was still operative.'* The privileges that he renewed for 
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them in 1314 not only included the customary permission to preach and 
exemption from taxes (in return, as usual, for their prayers) but also flew in 
the face of the Islamic dispensation that obtained elsewhere, since they 
were authorized to ring their bells and even to build new churches.” It is a 
measure of the limited distance travelled in Ozbeg’s reign that the sources 
attribute a more pronounced role in the Islamization process to his son 
Janibeg, who is said to have destroyed idol temples and who was hostile to 
the Franciscan mission; he also circumscribed the fiscal exemptions of the 
Orthodox Rus’ clergy.” Significantly, perhaps, a sufi work begun in Ozbeg’s 
reign and completed under Janibeg describes the son as ‘learned in the law 
and religion of Mustafa, a compliment that it withholds from the father.” 

Regarding the course of Islamization in the eastern Jochid territories, 
the so-called Blue Horde, presided over by Ordas line, we are lamentably 
ill-informed. István Vásáry has demonstrated that Mubārak Qocha did not 
reign in the early fourteenth century, as previously thought, but should be 
assigned to the late 1360s; he was consequently not the first of these rulers 
to bear a Muslim name.” According to Natanzī, the khan Īrazān (720- 
45/1320-1 to 1344-5) built mosques, madrasas and sufi hospices in the 
towns along the lower reaches of the Sir-daryà - the earliest Blue Horde 
khan to be associated with such activity; and Thomas Allsen suggests that 
Islam gained a foothold among Ordas descendants as a result of their 
acquisition of this region (above, p. 189).? The fact that in Natanzi's account 
Īrazān was enthroned at Ozbeg’s behest might indicate that he was already 
a Muslim prior to his enthronement. 


The Chaghadayids: from Tarmashirin to Tughluq Temiir 


In Central Asia, just as in the Jochid dominions, there were likewise 
‘false dawns’ before Islam took firm root among Chaghadais line. 
Chaghadai’s great-grandson who reigned under the unmistakably Muslim 
name of Mubarak Shah (c. 664/1266) is a shadowy figure; his successor 
Baraq (d. 670/1271-2) is said to have adopted Islam (with the laqab of 
Ghiyath al-Din) only towards the very end of his reign.“ Thereafter, we 
have to wait until the early fourteenth century for further Muslim converts 
among the khans. During his brief reign (c. 707-8/c. 1308-9) Naligoa, 
whose mother was a Muslim princess, engaged in laudable efforts to spread 
the practice of the faith’ and with this in view annihilated some of Du'as 
amirs and attempted to uproot Du'as line as well.” Under his successor, 
Du'as eldest surviving son Esen Buqa (r. 709-c. 720/1309-c. 1320), we 
encounter fresh signs of religious tension, when the khans brother Kópek 
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accused Yasaur (a great-nephew of Naliqo'a) of restraining his colleagues 
from devastating Khurasan during the Chaghadayid invasion of 715/1315, 
out of partiality for his fellow Muslims.” Yet we have no grounds for 
believing that Yasa’ur’s enemies were hostile to the faith. Kópek's own reign 
(c. 720—6/c. 1320-6) earned him a reputation among Muslims for justice, 
and he enjoyed good relations with the shaykh Badr al-Dīn Mandānī.” 

We are relatively well informed about the Muslim convert Tarmashirin 
(r.c. 731-5/c. 1331-4), the sixth and last of Du'as sons to occupy the throne. 
This is due to the fortuitous circumstance that Ibn Battüta visited his court 
in c. 1333 and the fact that his reputation extended as far as the Mamlük 
empire, where Ibn Fadl-Allah al-‘ Umari mentions the khan’s conversion in 
his great encyclopaedia and al-Dhahabi included in the Tavikh al-Islam an 
obituary of Tarmashirin that al-Safadi then copied into his two biographical 
dictionaries. Prior to his overthrow, Tarmashirin would flee towards Ghazna, 
and his lieutenant in the region, Boroldai, is called his close confidant and a 
"lover of Islam and the Muslims by Ibn Battūta. Boroldai, who was accompa- 
nied by a group of shaykhs when the Moroccan traveller met him at Parwān 
in c. 733/c. 1333, is credited with constructing mosgues and madrasas in 
Ghazna.? Since we have only hazy indications of the date of Tarmashirin's 
conversion, which Ibn Fadl-Allah al-‘Umari places ‘since 725’ (1325), and 
can be certain of nothing more than that he ascended the throne as a 
Muslim,” it is possible that he had embraced the faith not in Transoxiana 
but south of the Oxus, when based at Ghazna in or after 726/1325-6.?? 

Tarmashirin clearly did a good deal to earn a reputation as a pious, just 
and orthodox ruler and a self-conscious Muslim. Ibn Battüta retails various 
anecdotes that illustrate the khans respect for, and deference towards, 
Muslim divines.?! According to al-Dhahabi/al-Safadi, he abrogated forbidden 
imposts (mukis: doubtless the tamgha and possibly other non-Islamic 
taxes), a move evidently linked with the fact that, as Ibn Fadl-Allàh al-"Umarī 
tells us, his territories became a magnet for Muslim merchants from as 
far afield as the Mamlük empire, who returned home full of his praises.? 
Soon after Ibn Battütas departure, however, Tarmashirin was confronted 
by the rebellion of his nephew, Buzun, and was intercepted en route for 
Ghazna and put to death (735/1334).? There followed a number of brief 
reigns, some of them turbulent. Of these, ‘Ali Sultan (r. 740-1/1340), a 
descendant of Ogédei,* was the first of an uninterrupted series of Muslim 
khans - that is, in the western half of Chaghadai’s ulus, roughly comprising 
Transoxiana. 

In the previous chapter, some attention was given to the role of sufis in 
bringing Mongol khans to Islam. But as the example of the Ilkhan Tegūder 
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Ahmad shows, certain khans were themselves drawn to dervish practices 
- though precisely how unorthodox we are not told. From Transoxiana, 
Devin DeWeese draws attention to the puppet ruler Kabul Shah 
(т. 767-9/1365 ог 66-1367 or 68), who was installed by Temür' ally (and 
later rival) Amir Husayn and who prior to his accession had been living in 
retreat as a sufi 'from fear of the afflictions of the age; Natanzī apostro- 
phizes him as ʻa saint by nature and a qalandar by habit. DeWeese accord- 
ingly suggests that withdrawal from the world in this fashion was a useful 
ploy for princes who sought to stay alive amid the intrigues and bloody 
conflicts of the military aristocracy.” 

Yet what we know of the Mongol attitudes to sources of numinous 
power indicates that for Chinggisid princes the life of a Muslim ascetic 
could have stemmed from motives other than political guietism. Khalīl 
Sultān, who reigned in Central Asia jointly with Oazan in the years 
742-5/1341 or 42 to 1344 or 45,is problematic. Since Ibn Battūta (who does 
not mention Qazan) calls Khalil a son of Yasa ur, he is just possibly identical 
with Juki, the only other son of that prince known from the narrative 
sources. But some of the details of Khalil’s exploits given by the Moroccan 
traveller are plainly fantastic, while hagiographical works that refer to his 
association with the sufi Baha al-Din Naqshband (d. 791/1389) and are the 
only sources to call him a dervish, refer to him as 'Khalil Ata ("father"); 
suggesting a rather more senior figure. In any event, Khalil was evidently no 
recluse.^^ A slightly earlier instance of royal asceticism from Chaghadais 
ulus, however, is more clear-cut. Two late fourteenth-century Latin accounts 
of the martyrdom of the Franciscan missionaries in Almaligh in 1340 refer 
to its instigator, the above-mentioned ‘Ali Sultan, as ‘a Saracen religious’ 
(quidam religiosus saracenus) and as a fagīr (falcherius).”” As both terms 
reveal, this Mongol prince had likewise become an ascetic - not, it seems, in 
order to distance himself from political life but actively to participate in it 
with the enthusiastic backing of the local Muslim populace. If, then, for 
Kabul Shah the sufi’s garb would provide a refuge, for ‘Ali Sultan - in need 
of additional legitimacy, we might suppose, as the first of Ogédei’s line to 
reign in Central Asia since the collapse of Chapars hegemony - it was a 
passport to rulership with Muslim support (as indeed it may have been for 
Khalil). Not that in either case the khan-sufis religious credentials afforded 
him any long-term insurance: ‘Ali Sultan was overthrown very soon after 
the anti-Christian pogrom, while Kabul Shah in turn was supplanted within 
a few years of his enthronement.* 

Ibn Fadl-Allāh al-"Umarī, writing only a year or so prior to "Alī Sultāns 
accession, had already heard that the Chaghadayid Mongols were the most 
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zealous of Muslims and the most scrupulous in distinguishing the lawful 
from the forbidden.*? Not long before, Hamd-Allāh Mustawfi had credited 
Tarmashirin with greatly strengthening Islam in һіѕ ќеггіќогіеѕ.* Тһе 
comments doubtless applied to Transoxiana. Islam had made much less 
progress even a generation or so after Tarmashirin in the more easterly 
tracts (/Mughalistàn or Jata), where Buzuns rebellion had its roots;*' and 
where, according to the TaTrikh-i Rashidi (952/1546) of Mirza Haydar 
Dughlat, the majority of Mongols ‘entered Islam’ only in the early fifteenth 
century, during the reign of Muhammad Khan (above, p. 332).” At a date 
given as 748/1347-8 by this relatively late source, Mughalistàn - more 
pastoralist and more conservative - chose its own khan, Tughluq Temür 
(d. 764/1363), purportedly a grandson of Du'a, whose principal residence 
was at Āgsū and who became a Muslim at some point during his reign; his 
descendants held power until the late seventeenth century.? Haydar's date 
virtually coincides with the overthrow (747/1346-7) of Qazan," the last 
effective khan of the entire ulus, by the Qaraunas noyan Qazaghan, first of 
a series of Turco-Mongol amirs who acted as de facto rulers of the western 
half. Tughluq Temürs enthronement seemingly reflects an unwillingness 
on the part of the eastern noyans to accept khans installed by a western 
counterpart - much as the amirs of Khurāsān in 736-7/1336 chose their 
own Ilkhan, Togha Temür in opposition to the nominees of Shaykh Hasan-i 
Buzurg (the future founder of the Jalayirid dynasty) in Iraq.*6 But whether 
an antipathy towards Islamization played a part in their decision, we 
cannot say. 

Haydar describes Tughluq Temür as a foundling enthroned by the histo- 
rians own remote forebear, the Dughlāt amir Bolodchi (Pūlādchī), and as 
the son of the khan Esen Buga (d. c. 720/c. 1320) by a concubine. Out of 
jealousy, the khan's chief wife had married off the pregnant mother to an 
amir, the chamberlain (shiraul) Dukhtui; and after giving birth to Tughluq 
Temür the woman bore her new husband a son also." But historians writing 
well over a century earlier make the prince instead the offspring of a 
younger son of Du'a, Emil Qocha; the genealogical work, Mu 'izz al-ansáb 
(830/1426-7), alleges that Emil Qochas widow had married Dukhtui (here 
Duqtui) and given birth to Tughluq Temür (no other child is mentioned), 
so that the boy was reported to be Dukhtui's son.* This may, of course, be 
no more than a derogatory rumour spread on behalf of the rival (and 
upstart) Timurid dynasty. But in view of the question attaching to the khan's 
pedigree, which Haydar palpably glosses over, DeWeese is surely right to 
suggest that Tughluq Temür's adoption of Islam had its roots, inter alia, in 
the need for an additional source of legitimacy.” 
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Haydar is at great pains to identify Tughluq Temiir’s conversion as a 
landmark in the history of Islam in Chaghadai’s ulus. His treatment of the 
subject is a salutary reminder of how the Islamization of a region could be 
rewritten over the space of two centuries. Writing when the passage of time 
had clearly inflated Képek’s good will towards Islam, he claims that khan 
too as a convert, only then to dismiss Baraq and Kópek alike on the grounds 
that the proper practice (rushd) of Islam failed to take root during their 
reigns.? Furthermore, he does not merely neglect to mention either of the 
other Muslim khans who had ruled in the eastern half of the khanate, 
namely * Ali Sultàn (1340) and Muhammad b. Bolod (741/1340-1);?' he also 
makes no reference whatsoever in this context, strikingly, to Tarmashirin, 
who undeniably reigned for a time over the entire ulus of Chaghadai and 
whose Muslim credentials were unimpeachable. Michal Biran rightly points 
out that Tarmashirins conversion (which could, in the eyes of posterity, 
have led into a cul-de-sac) failed to become the theme of conversion stories 
in the eastern territories because it was eclipsed within a few decades by 
that of Tughluq Temür;” but equally this optical illusion is itself in some 
degree the work of Haydar, whose own dynasty, we should recall, had been 
closely linked by intermarriage with Tughluq Temür’s progeny for some 
generations.” We cannot rule out the possibility, of course, that he had in 
mind the conversion only of Mughalistān, since by his day Transoxiana had 
long since ceased to be subject to Chaghadai5 line. 

Writing in c. 738/1337-8 and relying on recent information from the 
Mongol world, Ibn Fadl-Allah al-‘Umari at one juncture sets the 
Chaghadayid khans and the qaghans in the Far East apart from the Ilkhans 
and the Jochid khans, on the grounds that the two former rulers observed 
Chinggis Khan's yasa more rigorously; and later in the work he repeats that 
the Mongols of Jochis ulus no longer adhere to the yasa. Now these 
comments are somewhat unexpected. Modern historians of the Mongols 
are more prone to lump together the Ilkhans and the Yuan emperors, partly 
in view of their shared Toluid descent and partly on the grounds that - in 
contrast with their Jochid and Chaghadayid kinsfolk - they both presided 
over territories with a well-established sedentary economy and had access 
to a richer range of cultural resources. 


Yasa versus Shari‘a 


How, then, can we best interpret al-“Umaris remark? We should note that 
the most frequent charge against Mongol khans who had converted to 
Islam (though by no means confined to them, admittedly) is that they had 
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abandoned the 'yasa of Chinggis Khan; it was an accusation levelled, 
notably, at both Tegüder Ahmad and Tarmashirin.?? The phrase might have 
been taken to denote an entire written code of law, the so-called 'Great Yasa 
(pp. 114-16). It is by no means improbable, however, that the term yasa is 
here being used of single edicts concerned with discrete matters — that 
Mongols of the old guard' who opposed Muslim khans were appealing to 
individual enactments or, to put it another way, charged the ruler with 
undermining the whole Mongol world order by dint of disregarding one 
particular edict. Tegūder Ahmads offence, for instance, was probably the 
execution of his brother Oongguratai without a hearing by the princes; 
Tarmashirin too is charged with the death ofa brother, though indirectly by 
handing him over to the kindred ofa man he had unjustly killed.*” I suggest, 
however, that the particular yasa at issue in certain of these disputes is the 
celebrated injunction by the great congueror that his descendants should 
favour no one religion over any other but should treat all alike even- 
handedly. Given the importance of dynastic solidarity in Chinggisid 
ideology (above, p. 124), the avoidance of religious partisanship could itself 
be viewed as central to Chinggis Khans precepts. In the present context, we 
should recall that the implementation of this yasa in territory formerly 
under Muslim rule meant an end to the subordinate position of the dhimmis 
- Christians and Jews - and an end, for example, to the jizya, the discrimi- 
natory poll-tax they had paid since the Umayyad era; it also made possible 
the revival of Buddhist practices. 

Now Tarmashirin was not content with assuming Islam personally, 
performing the prayers five times daily, as Mamlük authors assure us he 
did. They tell us that he further imposed the Shari'a and 'abandoned the 
[Mongol] laws.”* He is also said to have tried to impose Islam on his amirs 
and soldiery, to have required the performance of the daily prayers and the 
surrender of one-fifth (khums) of the spoils of war, and even to have forced 
the Mongols to engage in cultivation.” We are told nothing directly of his 
conduct towards the Buddhists. But he allegedly gave preferment to Muslim 
amirs and treated their infidel counterparts harshly, shunning, threatening 
and dismissing them. All this testimony indicates that he sought to 
promote Islam to a preponderant position within the state (and echoes a 
charge earlier levelled at Tegüder Ahmad: see p. 366); though he did not, 
admittedly, try to eliminate large numbers of his kinsfolk, as Naliqo'a had 
intended to do or as did Ozbeg in the Jochid lands. Ibn Battūta heard that 
Tarmashirin was overthrown because he had failed to visit the eastern 
regions of the khanate annually and convene there an assembly of 
grandees as his predecessors had done - in keeping, allegedly, with Chinggis 
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Khan's yasa.°' If this neglect of the eastern territories was relevant,” it was 
doubtless (a) because the Mongol notables there, for the most part non- 
Muslims, especially lost out as a result of the khan's Islamizing policy and 
(b) because they expected to be consulted on such a momentous change of 
direction through the traditional quriltai. 

What we know of Buzuns brief reign appears to support this interpreta- 
tion of his uncle’s reign. Ibn Fadl-Allah al-‘Umari merely describes the 
condition of the ulus under Buzun as chaotic (mutakhabbat*"),° which 
helps to explain the large-scale exodus of Muslim notables (including 
Tarmashirin’s offspring) from Transoxiana into the Delhi Sultanate in the 
mid-1330s.% But Sharaf al-Din Yazdi, in the prologue to his Zafar-nāma, 
says that Buzun lacked the outward appearance of Islam (az hulya-yi islam 
‘ari bida), and the Shajarat al-atrak claims that the troops he led against his 
uncle were still given to polytheism and error (shirk-u dalalat).® Ibn Battita, 
who learned of Buzun’s revolt after arriving in India, describes him as a 
Muslim but one tainted in faith and of evil conduct, who oppressed 
Muslims“ - a characterization for which his source can only have been 
Muslim refugees from Transoxiana and which may well hint that the new 
khan had assumed the Muslim mantle primarily in order to undermine 
support for Tarmashirin. What is especially noteworthy is that, according to 
Ibn Battūta, Buzun allowed Christians and Jews to rebuild their places of 
worship (kand’is). We can reasonably infer not just that Tarmashirin had 
withheld permission for rebuilding but that the edifices in question had 
been destroyed as part of his implementation of the Shari'a; they were in all 
likelihood relatively new constructions, forbidden in Islam.” Buzun had 
fallen back on the more traditional policy of pluralism. 

Buzun enjoyed power for only a matter of months before being over- 
thrown by another nephew, Changshi (r. 736-7/1335-7), who was murdered 
and supplanted by his brother Yesün Temür (r. 737-40/1337-9 or 40).* 
According to both Natanzi and Rashid al-Dīns anonymous continuator, 
Changshi set up transportable idol temples in his camp, while Natanzi even 
claims that at the instigation of Buddhist monks (bakhshis) he had images 
painted in all the mosques throughout the ulus. The fact that Changshi 
(whom al-‘Umari mentions as the current khan and whom we can there- 
fore associate with the firm adherence to the yasa)” also permitted 
Franciscan missionaries to build a church in Almaligh, and that this estab- 
lishment likewise flourished under Yesün Temür, may indicate that these 
rulers too were seeking to redress the balance. Yesün Temür in turn was 
displaced by the Muslim "Alī Sultān, who, as we saw, instigated the 
martyrdom of Franciscan missionaries in Almaligh. His reversion to the 
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Islamizing policy of Tarmashirin (in a gesture probably intended to evoke 
the memory of his Muslim predecessor, he assumed the same laqab, ‘Ala 
al-Din), but in a more extreme form and in the eastern, still more conserva- 
tive half of the ulus, could well explain why he was vouchsafed an even 
briefer reign. The policy did not outlast him, it appears, since in the very 
next year a party of Franciscans, envoys of Pope Benedict XII en route to 
China, were able to preach openly in Almaligh.”! 


The Ilkhanate: from Tegüder Ahmad to Óljeitü 


Let us now turn to the IIkhanate. Hülegü, Abagha, Arghun and Gaikhatu were 
all pagans. The first Ilkhan to identify himself with the Islamic faith was 
Tegüder, a younger son of Hülegü who reigned briefly under the style of 
Sultān Ahmad (r. 681-3/1282—4). Baidu (r. 694/1295) is described as a convert 
to Islam from Christianity by Eastern Christian sources, who presumably had 
no reason to misrepresent the situation. Ghazan (r. 694-703/1295—1304), 
who adopted the name Mahmüd, can therefore be regarded as the third 
Muslim Ilkhan. Although later Shi'i writers made out that Ghazan wasa Shīī, 
the most that can be said is that he was devoted to the family of the Prophet 
(ahl al-bayt; see below).? His brother and successor Oljeitü (r. 703-16/1304- 
16) had been successively a Buddhist, a Nestorian Christian and a Sunni 
Muslim (could this have been a highly idiosyncratic interpretation of the 
even-handedness required by Chinggis Khan’s yasa?); but he was a Twelver 
Shi'i from at least 709/1310, when he began issuing coins with a distinctively 
Shī'ī message. It is by no means certain that he returned to Sunni Islam before 
his death.” Yet the last significant Ilkhan, Abü Sa'īd (r. 716—36/1316—35), was 
undeniably a Sunnī. 

Ilkhanid sources question the depth, and even the authenticity, of the 
faith of the first two Muslim Ilkhans (the attitude of Mamlük authors will 
be considered later). Partly for this reason, perhaps, and also because from 
1295 Irans Mongol rulers were consistently Muslim, posterity has tended to 
associate the real beginnings of Islamization with Ghazan's accession. Bar 
Hebraeus continuator, dismissing Baidu's conversion as only half-hearted 
and designed to rally Muslim support, says that he never observed the ablu- 
tionsand the fasts."* Rashid al- Din alludes to his patronage of the Catholicos, 
priests and monks, which cost him the support of the Shaykh al-Islām 
Mahmūd Dīnawarī.”* Tegūder Ahmads Islam attracts rather more comment. 
Rashid al-Din casts doubt on his faith with an ambiguous phrase (da ‘wa-yi 
musulmani mikard) meaning either that he prayed in the Muslim fashion 
or that he merely claimed to be a Muslim.” It is noteworthy too that in the 
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second recension of his Nizām al-tawārīkh (likewise written, we should 
recall, under Ghazan) Baydawi, who at least mentions Tegüder Ahmad's 
marked favour towards Islam and Muslims, contents himself with the 
noncommittal statement, "They say he was a Muslim.” In his Zafar-nāma, 
Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, who was indebted for his information to the son of 
one of Arghun’s adherents, says that Tegüder Ahmad had little knowledge 
of the faith and was intent only on pleasure.7* It was no part of these authors’ 
brief to depict Tegiider Ahmad as a wholehearted convert or even to 
describe his pro-Islamic measures.” For Baydawi and Rashid al-Din to 
have done so would be to detract from the role of their own sovereign - the 
first of the Ilkhans, in Rashid al-Din's words, who ‘compelled the people to 
practise good conduct and. .. avoid evil.®’ No less importantly, it would also 
have thrown into relief the somewhat inconvenient fact that the first 
Muslim convert to occupy the Ilkhanid throne had been brought low by 
Ghazans pagan father. Rashid al-Din does not even mention Islam as an 
issue in the revolt that led to Tegüder Ahmad's overthrow.?! 

The newly converted Mongol rulers carried over certain of their ances- 
tral traditions into their Muslim religious practice. It was perhaps merely a 
natural diplomatic precaution for both Ghazan and Óljeitü to continue to 
refer to God as “Tenggeri rather than as Allah in their correspondence with 
the Christian West;? more surprising is the retention of "Tenggeri' on a 
Uighur edict of Abt Sa‘id, alongside a phrase invoking ‘the power of the 
people of the Prophet Muhammad: The monumental tomb built for 
Oljeitit near Sultaniyya did not face in a south-westerly direction, towards 
the qibla at Mecca, but was aligned on a north-south axis, in accordance 
with the traditional steppe requirement that the entrances to encampments 
and tents and the conduct of shamanistic ritual should be oriented towards 
the south. We do not need, in my view, to take as significant evidence 
Óljeitü's later remark, allegedly addressed to a Mamlük envoy in 704/1304—-5 
and transmitted by him to Ibn al-Dawadaris father, that Ghazan had been 
a Muslim only on the surface. It may be one of the chronicler's fabrications, 
designed to enhance his father’s importance; or, if it was indeed authentic, 
the Ilkhan may have wished merely to distance himself from his brother to 
further his own diplomatic aims.9 

But the evidence for Ghazan's syncretism - the retention of practices 
and ideas from his pre-Muslim phase - is more plentiful than for his brother 
and his nephew. On a progress through western Iran early in 702/the 
autumn of 1302, Ghazan presided over a decidedly pagan Mongol cere- 
mony in a locality that he had previously visited during Nawrüzs rising, 
when his fortunes hung in the balance. On this occasion, he gave thanks, 
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asked God for assistance in the future and made various pious resolutions; 
but the amirs then tied strips of coloured cloth to a tree, and all those 
present spent time dancing around it in a manner reminiscent of the action 
of Ghazans distant ancestor Outula in similar circumstances. Rashīd al-Dīn 
depicts the Ilkhan as praying in the Muslim fashion on this occasion, but 
makes no comment on an episode he may have found embarrassing.** It 
was natural, again, for Ghazan to retain some of the ideas acquired during 
his Buddhist phase. At least, that best explains the quaint detail in the same 
authors account - that this monarch, who within a single month in the first 
year of his reign ordered the execution of no fewer than five of his own 
close kindred (not to mention thirty-eight amirs)," was unwilling to coun- 
tenance the death even of a fly that had fallen into his food.** Among 
Ghazan’s pious foundations, too, were shelters in which birds might nest 
and feed during the winter, and it has been proposed that these too reflect 
precepts imbibed from the Buddhist tradition.” 

Nor did either royal acolyte reject the yasa regarding marriage to his 
father’s wives other than his own mother. Following his seizure of the 
Ilkhanid throne, Ghazan was set upon marrying Arghun’s widow Bulughan 
Khatun. According to the Mamluk encyclopaedist al-Safadi, an accommo- 
dating Muslim jurist pronounced Ghazan’s marriage to the lady to be lawful, 
on the somewhat specious grounds that she had not been married to 
Arghun in Islamic law; Ghazan, this author informs us, would have 
discarded his new faith had he not been permitted to take her to wife.” 
Rashid al-Din glides over the marriage to Bulughan with palpable haste.” It 
is also noticeable that our sources possibly express their disapproval (see 
above, p. 306) by keeping silent about the levirate character of other unions 
contracted by both Ghazan and Oljeitii: Ghazan’s marriage to Dondi of the 
Jalayir tribe, one of the widows of his uncle Gaikhatu;? and Óljeitü's 
marriages to Eltiizmish, at one time the wife of his grandfather Abagha, and 
to Giinjiishkeb and Bulughan Khurasani, two of Ghazan’s widows (although 
Qashani is at least candid about the levirate nature of the third).? As we saw 
(p. 354), in the Golden Horde the Muslim khan Ozbeg would contract just 
such a marriage. Evidently the privilege/duty was one that royal converts 
would not surrender lightly and to which Mongol khans were 
still attached over a century after official acceptance of Islam (see below, 
pp. 391-2). 

All this relates to the manner in which the two rulers comported them- 
selves as individual converts. But their governance, too, fell short of tradi- 
tional Islamic requirements. What is at issue here is emphatically not the 
jettisoning of every practice traditionally observed in the pagan steppe. 
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Take, for instance, the seasonal migrations of the court. We should hardly 
have expected Ghazan to abandon immediately the transhumant lifestyle 
favoured by his ancestors, and it is clear that he did not?* - any more than 
had the Muslim Saljuqs. Nor should we anticipate the abandonment of 
court protocol of the kind not observed by Muslim sovereigns. Early in 
1303 the Nestorian Catholicos found Ghazan and his court celebrating the 
Mongol new year;? and the regime continued to employ for official 
purposes, alongside the Muslim calendar, the twelve-year animal cycle by 
which the steppe peoples had long dated events. Rather than reviewing the 
persistence of norms of this kind, however, we are considering aspects of 
what might be called public state policy. 

Admittedly, Ghazan’s servitors made strenuous efforts, from early in his 
reign, to depict the newly converted Ilkhans mission as the renewal of Islam 
by deliberately evoking the memory of the ' Abbasid revolution (which, like 
Ghazans march to seize the throne from Baidu, had begun in Khurāsān) 
and making use of black banners reminiscent of those unfurled by Abü 
Muslim in Khurasan at the onset of the rising in 747.’° It was no accident 
that Wassāf wrote of Nawrtiz as a second Aba Muslim.” Nor is it too far- 
fetched to suppose that Ghazan (or his entourage) saw the advantage of 
posing as the heir of the defunct ‘Abbasid Caliphate, both with an eye to 
Muslim support within the Ilkhanate and as a direct challenge to the puppet 
‘Abbasid in Cairo whose diploma furnished the Mamluk Sultan with legal 
title to rule. We might note that Rashid al-Din, doubtless aware of these 
aspirations and concerned as usual to cocoon his royal master with superla- 
tives, denies that any Caliph or Sultan had ever achieved such great things 
as Ghazan.” 

The reality differed somewhat from the ideological posture. Take, for 
instance, the fairly limited reform of taxation. Wassaf refers in abstract 
terms to the fixing of the qubchur and the khardj (that is, as part of a policy 
of removing unpredictable ad hoc levies),? but Rashid al-Din tells us 
significantly more. The qubchur, in Muslim eyes the most offensive of the 
Mongol taxes, was not abolished, as has sometimes been suggested. 
Although reference is made in a (presumably) earlier edict of Ghazan to 
qubchur as due both from the peasants and from the troops,’ the text of 
his edict dated early in 703/late summer of 1303, which provided for the 
grant of igtā's to the military, claims that the Ilkhan had discontinued the 
traditional levy of animals (qabchiir-i mawdashi) from the Mongol nomads 
(ülüs-i mughül). But it expressly envisaged that the gubchur would be 
exacted as before from the peasants, who were henceforth to render it to the 
igtā '-holder."! An administrative manual dating from Oljeitü's reign shows 
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that qubchur was then still being levied on the non-nomadic population 
(ra ‘aya).' We shall examine in the next section a still more glaring failure 
to break with infidel Mongol policy in the longer term. 

Ghazan appears to occupy a position midway between Berke and 
Tarmashirin, since his adoption of Islam provoked resistance during the 
early phase of the reign (in contrast, as far as we know, with Berke), but he 
was successful in crushing it (like Ozbeg, and in contrast with Tarmashirin). 
Reuven Amitai hypothesizes that what enabled the Muslim Ghazan both to 
take the throne and to retain it, in contrast with his great-uncle, the Muslim 
Tegūder Ahmad, was that in the intervening period many of the ‘old guard’ 
among the Mongol high command had died or grown old, yielding place to 
the representatives of a younger generation who were increasingly touched 
by Islam and Muslim culture.’ This may well be part of the explanation. 
Or, again, a relatively large number of princes of the blood were executed 
during the early years of the reign (see pp. 296, 364). Was it simply that 
Ghazan (like Ozbeg) eliminated so many potential leaders of resistance to 
Islamization? This too may be relevant. I want to propose, however, that 
Ghazans success - and Tegūder Ahmad’s failure - sprang also from a differ- 
ence in the degree to which they allowed their faith to determine their 
conduct of the government. This is best illustrated by their respective atti- 
tudes towards the dhimmis. 


Muslim Ilkhans, the Buddhists and the People of the Book 


In this context, we are in a better position to compare Ghazan with Tegüder 
Ahmad, since we have comments by several witnesses on the relevant policies 
of both men. It has to be admitted that the evidence regarding Tegüder Ahmad's 
measures is contradictory." We can begin by dismissing the exaggerated asser- 
tions by the Armenian Hayton of Gorighos, eager to promote a Western alli- 
ance with the Mongols. Not merely did he claim that Tegüder Ahmad had all 
Christian churches destroyed, prohibited Christian worship and banished 
Christian religious; he further imputed to Tegüder Ahmad a ludicrously 
extreme antipathy towards Christians, to the point that in his negotiations with 
the Mamlüks the Ilkhan allegedly proposed to give all the Christians in his 
territories a choice of Islam or beheading.'” So too we can ignore the equally 
extraordinary claim of Step'anos Orbelian that Tegūder Ahmad aimed to 
extinguish Christianity and convert all nations to Islam.’ In all probability, 
Tegiider Ahmad’s real offence lay, as Arghuns adherent Aruq asserted, in 
promoting Muslims at the expense of other groups!” — а charge reminiscent of 
that levelled at Tarmashirin half a century later (above, p. 360). 
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Yet even discounting such tendentious statements we are confronted 
with two markedly different perspectives on Tegiider Ahmad’s reign. On his 
accession, according to Wassaf, the Ilkhan gave orders that Christian 
monasteries (dayrhā) and (Buddhist) idol temples be turned into 
mosques.’ Bar Hebraeus, on the other hand, assures us that during his 
brief tenure of the throne the Ilkhan was especially merciful towards 
Christian priests and monks, issuing decrees that exempted them and their 
churches and monasteries from all taxation; in his ecclesiastical history he 
further says that Tegüder Ahmad allowed him to erect new church build- 
ings.'” Yet in his first letter to the Mamluk Sultan Oalāwūn, Tegūder Ahmad 
claimed to be implementing the Shari'a,"? a statement hardly compatible 
with this last remark by Bar Hebraeus; and al-Yünini was under the impres- 
sion that he required the dhimmis to wear distinguishing garments and 
reimposed the jizya on them.!'' It was natural that the Ilkhan, endeavouring 
to convince Oalāwūn that he could have no objection to submitting to a 
fellow Muslim monarch,'” should have exaggerated his pro-Islamic meas- 
ures. But there is much in these various versions of events that remains 
obscure. Were Buddhists, who were not a ‘People of the Book, to be 
compelled to embrace Islam? And was Tegiider Ahmad merely decreeing 
the conversion of Christian edifices that had once been mosques, appropri- 
ated in or since 1258? In the present state of our knowledge, these questions 
cannot be answered. 

One important step that Tegiider Ahmad certainly took concerned 
Islamic awgaf. Supervision of awqaf throughout the empire was transferred 
to Kamal al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahmān. The Ilkhan separated the proceeds of 
Islamic awgāf once more from the maintenance of Christian and Jewish 
pious foundations, reguiring that they should be spent on the purposes 
originally specified by the benefactors; the salaries of Christian and Jewish 
physicians and others were now made the responsibility of the state 
treasury.!? Tegüder Ahmad referred to the measure both in a proclamation 
to the people of Baghdad, which announced a return to the conditions of 
the 'Abbasid era, and in his first letter to the Mamlük Sultan, where the 
Ilkhan stressed that the revenues of awgāf were now being reserved for 
such beneficiaries as had been stipulated by the founders.''* These changes 
at least remedied what Muslims would have seen as a major grievance. 

At first sight, it is difficult to reconcile Bar Hebraeus testimony regarding 
Tegūder Ahmads favour towards Christians with the history of the 
Nestorian Catholicos Mar Yahballaha, which speaks of persecution. 
Underlying it was hostility towards the Catholicos himself, harboured by 
some Muslims in the Ilkhans circle and fanned by two ambitious Nestorian 
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prelates. It is noteworthy that Tegūder Ahmad temporarily confiscated the 
Catholicos residence (namely the house of the Greater Dawātdār, which 
Hülegü had granted to one of Yahballāhās predecessors: see p. 315). Mar 
Yahballāhā was accused of favouring the Ilkhans nephew Arghun, and was 
further charged with calumniating Tegüder Ahmad in a letter to the Qaghan 
Qubilai, on the grounds of his adoption of Islam. But when the letter that 
the Catholicos had indeed sent was intercepted in Khurāsān, it was found 
to contain nothing incriminating whatsoever; the Ilkhan thereupon 
restored the patents that had been confiscated from him, and readmitted 
him to favour. ^ We should recall that Mar Yahballaha and Sawma had 
arrived in Iran from the Yuan dominions in 1281 on pilgrimage, with a 
commission from Qubilai to return with one of the Qaghans garments that 
they had dipped in the Jordan and placed upon the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem.''® Yahballaha’s letter was doubtless merely reporting, and 
explaining, their failure to proceed beyond the Ilkhan’s territory. But 
Tegūder Ahmad’s misapprehensions were natural. Elements within the 
Ilkhanid hierarchy did write to complain about his policies to Qubilai, who 
appears to have supported Arghuns claim to the throne.'" And in any event 
Tegüder Ahmad and his entourage would have been highly sensitive 
regarding the Qaghans reaction to the accession of a Muslim Ilkhan at the 
very time when Muslims in China were subject to severe disabilities (see 
above, p. 307). 

Let us return to Ghazan. In contrast with his short-lived predecessor 
Baidu who, despite his adoption of Islam, continued to favour Christians," 
Ghazan inaugurated his reign with a persecution of non-Muslims - albeit 
briefly in the case of the People of the Book. Rashid al-Din tells us that 
following his adoption of Islam the Ilkhan ordered the smashing of all 
Buddhist images (asndm) and the demolition of all pagodas (butkhdnaha), 
Zoroastrian fire-temples (dtashkadaha) and other places of worship 
(mu 'ābid) that had no place on Islamic soil. Indeed, Ghazan personally 
took part in the destruction of Buddhist images. The pagodas became 
mosques and colleges,'? and the bakhshis were obliged to become Muslims. 
It became clear, however, that many of the forced converts were only nomi- 
nally Muslim and were at heart still attached to their infidel beliefs. After an 
interval, therefore, Ghazan decreed that any of them who so wished should 
emigrate to India, Kashmir, Tibet or their place of origin. Those who 
remained in his territory were to play the hypocrite no longer, since this 
sullied the true faith; they were encouraged to take up residence on the site 
of the now ruined temple built by Arghun and live off alms. Should the 
Ilkhan, however, learn that any new pagodas or fire-temples had been 
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erected, those responsible would be executed.” Ibn al-Fuwati says that 
Ghazan had some bakhshis killed,’ but whether this occurred at the outset 
or as the penalty for later recidivism we are not told. Rashid al-Din puts into 
Ghazans mouth a summary of his policy towards the bakhshis. Although it 
was evident that the latter had no (real) knowledge, it was necessary for 
kings, for the sake of social solidarity (ta 'assub), to preside over a diversity 
of subject groups, among them those that lacked understanding (here a 
somewhat unflattering analogy is drawn with animal husbandry); but they 
were not to practise idolatry or commit any other offence.'? Even against 
the background of wholesale destruction of Buddhist places of worship, 
this is a quite remarkable concession to be imputed to a Muslim monarch. 

Policy towards Christians and Jews followed a slightly different and 
more complex trajectory. During the final campaign against Baidu, Nawrüz 
had despatched orders to Tabriz for the destruction not merely of fire- 
temples but also of churches.'? At the entreaty of King Het'um II of Lesser 
Armenia, who on his way to Ghazans court had intervened to protect 
Rabban Sawma' church at Maragha, the new Ilkhan, it seems, modified 
these measures to the demolition/conversion only of the houses of images, 
namely Buddhist temples.?* Subsequently, however, when Ghazan had 
arrived in the vicinity of Tabriz, he decreed that churches and synagogues 
should be destroyed also, that the jizya be imposed on Christians and Jews, 
and that they should wear distinguishing apparel (ghiydr). This was the 
situation when Bar Hebraeus continuator ceased writing in 1296.? The 
Christians may have suffered a heavier blow in Baghdad, where their 
fortunes were a more emotive issue in the one-time city of the caliphs (and, 
as we saw, the propaganda of Ghazans supporters had deliberately evoked 
memories of the ‘Abbasid revolution). They were forced to surrender once 
again the house of the Greater Dawatdar and in addition a hospice (ribat) 
lying opposite, which they had turned into a mausoleum for their leaders.'”° 
Reports reached Damascus in 695/1295-6 that in Baghdad the dhimmis 
were even being compelled to pay the arrears of jizya due since the death of 
the Caliph al-Musta'sim"" (a flagrant injustice, if true, since the raison 
d'étre for the tax was protection by the Islamic state, and no such state had 
existed in Baghdad since 1258). 

The Ilkhans own part in these events is unclear. We need, perhaps, to 
distinguish between Ghazans edicts, orders issued without the Ilkhan’s 
sanction by Nawrūz, and the excesses of local agents and the mob; we also 
have to separate the resumption of erstwhile Muslim property, the reimpo- 
sition of the jizya, and physical persecution. According to Step'anos 
Orbelian, Ghazan had denied to King Het'um any knowledge of the attacks, 
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which he ascribed to Nawrūz; he further issued orders that Christians and 
their churches were to suffer no harm and that all should be free to practise 
their religion in peace.'” Yet in Dht 1-Qa‘da 694/September-October 1295 
the Ilkhan himself had been witnessed taking part in the destruction of 
churches in Tabriz.? Clearly Nawrüz was the principal instigator of the 
ordeal (although we do not have to accept Orbelian’s claim that his 
programme included the circumcision of priests), and Ghazan may have 
been anxious at first not to alienate his powerful lieutenant. 

In any event, this oppression had ended by the time of Nawrūzs fall 
from grace, capture and execution in 696/1297. A Syriac text gives the dura- 
tion of the persecution as six months; the author of al-Hawādith al-jāmi "a, 
who links it with the agitation of the ignorant among the common people, 
says that the measures, including the wearing of distinctive dress, lasted for 
only [some] months (shuhür"):?' Thereafter the jizya was no longer levied 
on Christians, at least. And protection for Christians was once more on 
offer. When a mob wrecked the remaining churches in Tabriz in 697/1298, 
Ghazan was furious and had some of the perpetrators punished.’ It was 
possibly to reinforce this stance that the Nestorian Catholicos was repeat- 
edly an honoured guest in the royal ordo in the period 1297-9, and that 
Ghazan in turn stayed with him in Maragha for three days in 1300.'** Mar 
Yahballaha’s biographer was thus able to write that although the Ilkhan had 
changed his faith, his good disposition towards Christians had undergone 
no alteration.’ Evidently Ghazan had by this juncture reverted to the 
traditionally pluralistic stance of the Ilkhans and other Mongol rulers. If 
Oāshānī is to be believed, in 702/1302-3 Ghazan, scandalized by a riot in 
Baghdad in which an ‘Alid was killed, cited with approval Chinggis Khans 
alleged view that Islam was the best of faiths but that Muslims were the 
worst of religious communities - a view which, he said, he had earlier 
dismissed as wrong!" But the story has an apocryphal ring. 

Professor Michael Weiers ascribes the abandonment of discrimination 
against Christians in part to the exigencies of the struggle with the Mamlüks, 
since by 1298-9 Ghazan, like his father, was seeking the assistance of the 
Latin West.'?" The coincidence may be significant. Yet respect for Chinggisid 
tradition would surely have necessitated the reversal of policy in any case. 
What we can say is that the conversions of both Ghazan and Oljeitü were an 
awkward circumstance for those who sought to bring about Western 
European collaboration with the Ilkhan. There is no evidence that the Pope 
and Western monarchs were ever informed that they were negotiating with 
Muslim potentates against the Muslim Mamlüks,"* and the subject of 
Ghazans conversion was handled in a markedly clumsy manner by Hayton 
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of Gorighos, who makes out that not long after his accession Ghazan 
conceived an aversion for Muslims and began to honour and favour 
Christians instead? - no more than wishful thinking on Hayton’s part and 
manifestly a confusion of domestic with foreign affairs. Certainly the stance 
Ghazan adopted in the latter years of his reign, whatever his motives, owes 
less, if anything, to traditional Islamic formulations of the proper relation- 
ship between the faithful and the dhimmi than did the actions of Tegüder 
Ahmad. Hayton, however, in his eagerness to win the West's confidence, 
conveys the impression that the policies of Tegüder Ahmad and of Ghazan 
were diametrically opposed. 

A more likely, though still partial, reason for Ghazans shift in policy 
(perhaps also for the less obvious compromise with the bakhshīs) may be 
that his activities and those of Nawrüz had not gone unopposed, despite 
Hamd-Allàh Mustawfis assurance that all the Mongols in Iran had become 
Muslims.'^ A conspiracy involving a group of princes and amirs was hatched 
soon after the Ilkhan’s accession, while Nawrüz was still at the helm. The 
goal was to enthrone in Ghazans place Sóge (or Süge), the son of Yoshmut 
and hence a senior prince of the dynasty, but there was also a cultural- 
religious dimension. On this Rashid al-Din maintains a silence discreet to 
the point of blandness. Wassaf, however, says that the plotters intended to 
turn ‘all the mosques of the land of Islam back into places of [pagan] worship 
and cells for bishops and monks." The word ‘back (раг) is significant; they 
had in mind, it seems, only buildings that had recently become mosques 
after confiscation from other religious communities, and wished, in other 
words, to reinstate the old pluralism. Although the plot miscarried and Sóge 
and his confederates were executed, it may nevertheless have induced 
Ghazan to reconsider. 

Ghazan’s brother and successor Oljeitiit - whom Yahballaha’s biographer 
describes as harbouring ‘a kind of hatred of the Christians’? and who 
required them once more to wear the girdle as a distinguishing mark!? - 
has been credited with presiding over a pronounced and more lasting dete- 
rioration in their condition.'“ Yet even he, after levying the jizya on them in 
1306-7, was induced to exempt first clergy and monks from payment in 
1308 and then Christians at large." His retreat may reflect the possibility 
that having espoused Twelver Shi'ism (though not, officially, until 709/1310) 
he was sensitive to the need to harness the support of other minorities also. 
This was not the case under Abü Sa'id (r. 716-36/1316-35) - an orthodox 
Sunni and the first Ilkhan, we should note, to have been born a Muslim and 
to have been given a Muslim name at birth (and one, incidentally, who was 
sufficiently acculturated to write a good Persian hand, to compose Persian 
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verse and to play Muslim music).'5 In 1320 or 1321 news reached Egypt 
that Abū Sa'īd had caused the churches in Baghdad to be demolished and 
that those in the vicinity of Tabriz had been destroyed or converted to 
mosques; it is unclear whether these measures had been inspired by similar 


developments in Cairo, or the reverse.!^ 


It was only in Abt Sa‘id’s reign, 
apparently, that the classical Islamic regime was restored and the jizya 
reintroduced permanently;' and this, when well over thirty years had 
passed since the death of Tegüder Ahmad and over two decades since 


Ghazans accession. 


Rashid al-Din, Islam and the Mongols 


In studying the conversion of Ghazan, we cannot fail to be struck by the 
tone of the ‘official history (and our principal internal source) produced by 
his wazir Rashid al-Din. Rashid al-Din, as we saw earlier (p. 362), contrives 
to give the impression that Tegüder Ahmad was no true Muslim, and goes 
to considerable lengths to depict Ghazan as the first Muslim Ilkhan.'? But 
the partisan manner in which he narrates the events of 694/1295 emerges 
most conspicuously in his concern to deny that Ghazan had come over to 
Islam through the influence of any amir or shaykh (as the majority of the 
people, he admits, suspected) or that the young Ilkhan was less than sincere 
in his new-found faith.'?? The persuasions of Nawrüz, which appear to have 
been crucial (above, p. 344), and perhaps the role of Shaykh Sadr al-Din 
al-Hamuwayi also, are thus minimized. At another point we are assured that 
even while presiding over the construction of Buddhist temples in Khurasan 
in Arghuns reign, Ghazan had inclined more and more towards the true 
faith; his conversion thereby takes on the colours of a slowly flowering 
internal conviction."' 

Rashid al-Din is also concerned to stress Ghazan’s devotion to the family 
of the Prophet (ahl al-bayt). In his sleep Ghazan was twice visited by 
Muhammad, accompanied by his son-in-law, the fourth Caliph, ‘Ali, and 
his sons, the Prophet’s grandsons Hasan and Husayn; Muhammad made 
the Ilkhan embrace all three and instituted a brotherhood between them. 
This special relationship was the source of Ghazan’s success and the root of 
his devotion to the Prophet’s descendants, though Rashid al-Din is also 
careful to mention that the Ilkhan had not thereby ceased to acknowledge 
the stature of the Prophets Companions (Ansár).? Ghazan may have 
imbibed this attachment, incidentally, from Sadr al-Din al-Hamuwayi, who 
had been instrumental in his conversion and whose father appears to have 
held quasi-Shi'‘l beliefs.’ 
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Rashid al-Din's markedly differing treatment of Ghazan and his great- 
uncle must be seen in the light of his conception of the broader historical 
role of his Mongol masters. As he phrased it somewhat grandiloquently, 
after mentioning the first arrival of Mongol armies in Muslim territories, 
‘the mature judgement of God had decreed that the balm for that agony 
should be the very [conversion to] Islam of the peoples who were respon- 
sible for the affliction, in order that the perfection of the glorious divine 
power and the effectiveness of the eternal decree be manifest, explained, 
understood and certified to all mankind.’ God had raised up, moreover, a 
line of powerful and illustrious khans and sovereigns (headed by Chinggis 
Khans forebear Titmenei) as part of his preordained purpose, and their 
memory would persist for ever because of the existence of their descendant 
Ghazan Khan, who was 'the sun of the firmament of that lineage and the 
light of the totality of that dynasty! Ghazan had strengthened the faith 
and nurtured its devotees; he had revived every requirement of the Shari‘a 
and Islamic custom that had fallen into disuse and had suffered damage at 
the hands of infidels and polytheists.'** What is more, Rashid al-Din adds 
subsequently (with pardonable exaggeration), he brought all the Uighurs, 
Mongols, fire-worshippers and idolators into the circle of Islam.” 

Rashid al-Din’s perspective differs noticeably from that of Juwayni 
nearly half a century before. This is not just a product of the fact that the 
Mongol rulers whom Juwayni served were still infidels and Rashid al-Din’s 
Ilkhanid masters were recent converts to Islam, which undoubtedly made it 
easier to write as he did. Up to a point he is content to follow in Juwaynīs 
footsteps. In the preface to Tarīkh-i mubārak-i Ghāzānī, Part I of the Jāmi' 
al-tawārīkh, he takes up one of the earlier authors themes by observing that 
the irruption of the Mongols had been Gods preordained punishment of 
the Muslims, who had succumbed to slackness and discord (fatratī-u 
ikhtilāfī) and deviated from the path of the law." And in Rashīd al-Dīns 
view the divine purpose in bringing the Mongols upon the Islamic world 
had been (in the longer term) to strengthen Islam, in such a fashion and to 
such an extent that the faith would spread throughout the world and no 
polytheist would dare to impugn it"? — a sentiment that, in some measure, 
likewise echoes Juwaynī. 

But certain passages in Rashīd al-Dīns work put a somewhat different 
gloss on the first advent of the Mongols under Chinggis Khan and the early 
decades of Mongol sovereignty, and represent a guite remarkable advance 
on Juwaynīs rationale. The rulers swept away by the Mongol armies were 
tyrants, exhibiting the disposition of Pharaoh and the conduct of Dahhak, 
and each living by the motto ‘I and no other’;'® whereas Chinggis Khan's 
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rule, by contrast, had brought justice and beneficence to their former 
subjects.'*' 

It is in his presentation of the religious beliefs of Ghazans ancestors that 
Rashīd al-Dīn parted company most obviously with Juwaynī. God had 
indeed chosen apt instruments for His purpose, since the Mongols were 
God-fearing monotheists (muwahhid-u khudāshinās).'* At one point 
Rashid al-Din draws a sharp distinction - a groundless distinction, it must 
be said - between the purportedly monotheistic Mongols and idolatrous 
and polytheistic (but-parast-u mushrik) peoples such as the Uighurs and 
others who had been drafted into the Chinggisid armies and administra- 
tion. This image of monotheism is repeatedly reinforced in the sections 
on Chinggis Khan and his descendants, in two ways. First, Rashīd al-Dīn 
makes pagan Mongol princes pray to God for success. At the pagan cere- 
mony in 1302 which evoked that held by Outula (above, p. 364), Bolod 
Chingsang tells Ghazan how Qutula had ‘prayed to the Ancient God’ (ba 
khudā-yi gadīm munājāt kard) for victory over his enemies.’ Chinggis 
Khan himself is made to pray to ‘the Great God (khudā-yi buzurg), creator 
of Tajik and Turk; for vengeance on the Khwarazmshah.’® In the account 
of the campaign against the Keler (Hungarians) in 1241, Batu ascends a hill 
to ask God (hadrat-i haqq ta‘ala) for victory, just as his grandfather had 
done.'® It is instructive to juxtapose these last two passages with the corre- 
sponding sections in the work of Rashid al-Din’s source, Juwayni, who tells 
us that Chinggis Khan and Batu prayed for victory, but not to whom - or to 
what - they prayed.’ Similarly, in Rashid al-Din’s account of the celebrated 
act of self-sacrifice by Tolui, the prince prays to the ‘Eternal God’ (khuda-yi 
jawid) to take him in place of his sick brother Ogédei, a plea that resulted 
in his own death.'® There is no suggestion of prayer - or of God - in the 
treatment of this episode in the Secret History, where we are told simply 
that Tolui substituted himself by drinking water over which the shamans 
had recited their incantations for the Oaghans recovery.'? 

The second means that Rashid al-Din employs is to put into the mouths 
of his protagonists explicit denials of Mongol polytheism and idolatry. One 
such instance we have already noticed, namely Qubilai’s clampdown on 
Muslims in the Yuan territories, when Qadi Hamid al-Din assuaged the 
Qaghan’s anger by assuring him that he was no polytheist on the grounds 
that the name of ‘the Great God’ appeared at the head of his edicts (p. 336). 
The other instance relates to the efforts made by Qubilai’s successor Temiir 
to induce the Muslim convert Ananda to abandon his faith and worship 
idols (p. 349). Ananda steadfastly resists this pressure. ‘Our fathers; he 
declares, ‘were all monotheists (muwahhid). They recognized God (khudā) 
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as One and worshipped Him. It was undoubtedly as a reward for that sound 
belief that the Ancient God (khudā-yi gadīm) granted them the entire face 
of the earth ... At no time did they ever bow down to an idol?!” 

Set against what we learn of the Mongols’ traditional religious ideas and 
practices from the ‘Secret History’ and other sources, these passages in the 
Jàmi' al-tawárikh assume a considerable significance. Even if we accept the 
notion that the Mongols themselves, in the early decades of the post- 
conquest period, had begun to assimilate Tenggeri to the one God worshipped 
by the majority of their subjects in Western Asia, we can still discern here a 
deliberate effort by Rashid al-Din to project that equivalence back into the 
era of Chinggis Khan and his forebears and to discount the rest of tradi- 
tional Mongol cultic observance. How can we account for it? We saw earlier 
(pp. 325-6) how Ilkhanid historians sought to situate their new, infidel rulers 
within the ancient Iranian historical tradition. The distinctive view of the 
monotheism of Ghazans ancestors purveyed in Rashid al-Dins history 
seems to reflect a desire to appropriate and locate them within an Islamic 
historical framework. In comparing the Ilkhanate with China, where the 
early qaghans were depicted as chakravartinrajas (and their Yuan successors 
allowed themselves to be assimilated to Bodhisattvas and to find a place 
in the Buddhist canon), Thomas Allsen observes that 'no attempt was 
made ... to transform, retroactively, the Il-qans into Muslim rulers.’! 
Strictly speaking, that is true; but it looks, nevertheless, as if something not 
far short of a parallel exercise was under way in Iran. Where Juwayni had 
been ready to describe Chinggis Khan as one ‘adorned with no faith and 
following no religion (mutagallid-i hich din wa-tabi'-i hich millat nabud);'” 
Rashid al-Din seeks to identify the paganism of Ghazan’s forebears as 
verging on the true faith. 

Rashid al-Din had a complex and difficult task before him. What he was 
also doing, as he sought to put Ghazans Islamic faith beyond question, was 
shoring up his own position against the manoeuvrings and calumnies of 
jealous rivals who challenged the genuineness of his own relatively recent 
conversion from Judaism'? - a group that included the distinguished 
scholar Qutb al-Din Shirázi."* And the claims made on Ghazan's behalf, of 
course, not only represented an appeal to the loyalty of the Muslims of the 
Ilkhanate; they also furnished a basis for requiring the submission of 
Muslims in the Mamlük empire - and constituted a retort to the propa- 
ganda that the rival regime in Cairo sanctioned against an Ilkhan whose 
conversion could be dismissed as hollow or, at best, imperfect.'” At the 
same time, for all his emphasis on the strength and sincerity of Ghazan’s 
Islam, Rashid al-Din felt obliged also to reassure Mongols cast in a more 
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traditional mould that the Ilkhan had upheld the yasa and custom of the 
Mongols even as a child, and did so still5 — as if there were in fact no 
incongruity here. 

Whatever the mixture of impulses that underlay it, Rashid al-Dīns treat- 
ment of the religious stance of Ghazan’s forebears is no isolated phenom- 
enon. Even before this, the Baghdad historian Ibn al-Kazartini had relayed 
a spurious account of Hülegü's conversion to Islam, which would later find 
its way into al-Dhahabīs obituary of the first Ilkhan and al-Safadīs al- Wāfī 
bi l-wafayāt.!” 

Rashīd al-Dīn set the tone for historians of the next generation, who 
conveyed the impression that Chinggis Khan and Hülegü had been but a 
step away from Islam. Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, in his Zafar-ndma (but not, 
interestingly enough, in the Tarikh-i guzida), put into Hilegi’s mouth a 
speech that expressed a sense of acting on behalf of the true God; in sending 
troops to protect the shrine at Najaf, Hülegü had become the friend of ‘Alī 
and Husayn; and as he progressed around Baghdad following its capture, 
he often uttered the name of God (yazdān).'”* 

Chinggis Khan himself was a particular focus of distortion. For 
Shabānkāraī, Chinggis Khans wisdom and his friendship with God were 
such that he would have had the status of a prophet had he only been a 
Muslim.'? Not much more than a decade before Rashid al-Din wrote, the 
wazir Sa'd al-Dawla had supposedly persuaded Arghun that he had inher- 
ited the mantle of prophethood (nubuwwa) from Chinggis Khan.'? In view 
of the bitter antipathy towards Sa'd al-Dawla, we cannot be certain how 
much credence to give this story, which is linked, as we saw (p. 278), to an 
alleged project to set up idols in the Ka'ba and to found a new religion. But 
the notion of Chinggis Khan as a prophet was current outside the Mongol 
world. Ibn Wasil had already observed that his status in Mongol eyes was 
tantamount to that of a prophet.’® In a tale cited by the Mamluk encyclo- 
paedist al-Nuwayri, a Jew instructed the young Temüjin that if he dedicated 
himself to God he would enjoy an exalted position like Moses, Jesus and 
Muhammad, and the future conqueror thereafter devoted himself to ascet- 
icism. The story carries undertones of Abrahamic monotheism tinged with 
Islamic practice; rather than representing a bid by al-Nuwayri himself to 
explain Chinggis Khan's success," it could well have originated with 
Ilkhanid envoys to Cairo and thus, as Reuven Amitai suggests, may reflect 
the syncretistic views of Mongols in the process of Islamization.'* Ideas of 
this kind, which involved a rewriting of the great conqueror’s career, may 
have been current within the Mongol high command in Ghazans day, since 
the Ilkhanid general Qutlugh Shah was said to have assured the Syrian 
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jurist Ibn Taymiyya, outside Damascus in 699/1300, that Chinggis Khan 
had indeed been a Muslim.'** 


The Islam of Ghazan, his generals and his minister: 
the view from outside 


It was natural that the Islamization of the Ilkhans and their servitors 
should meet with disbelief in the territories of their Mamlük enemies. 
A number of Mamlük historians mention Tegüder Abmad' Islam - although 
thelatters announcement of his faith in his first letter to Qalawün (681/1282) 
elicited a certain scepticism (perhaps, in part, because accompanied by the 
customary requirement to submit). Regarding Ghazans conversion, 
however, Mamlük writers — apart from those who had access to Shaykh Sadr 
al-Din al-Hamuwayīs account — are more ambivalent.'** And in the era of 
Ghazan and Öljeitü, Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) issued three juridical 
pronouncements (fatāwā; sing. fatwa) on the status of the Ilkhans and their 
troops. The first and third of these date from the immediate aftermath of 
Ghazans first invasion of Syria (699/1299—1300); the second, from some 
time after Oljeiti’s conversion to Shi‘ism in 1309.'*” 

For the Mamluk regime the situation in 1299-1300 was parlous. The 
young Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad had fled back to Egypt following his 
ignominious defeat in the field at Wadi al-Khaznadar, the Mamlük garri- 
sons had evacuated the country and Ghazan’s forces had pushed as far as 
Gaza, meeting disturbingly meagre resistance from the Muslim popula- 
tions of cities like Damascus.'** Ibn Taymiyya, who asserted the duty of 
Muslims to fight even against those who claimed to be of the faith but 
neglected a single one of Islams prescriptions, '? had his own axe to grind. 
Not only was it necessary to encourage the Muslim populace to stand firm 
in support of al-Nàsir Muhammad. It was also vital to counter the propa- 
ganda that Ghazan had mounted in advance of and during the campaign. 
The Ilkhan had obtained a fatwa from the ‘ulama condemning the Mamluk 
troops who had attacked Mardin on the grounds that they had violated 
Muslim women and drunk wine in mosques - and this during the month 
of Ramadàn.'? Just how damaging reports of these outrages may have been 
for the standing of the Mamluk government is clear from the fact that no 
less a figure than its ally Abt 1-Fida, the Ayyubid Sultan of Hama, believed 
them.'”’ Moreover, Ghazan’s decree guaranteeing the security (aman) of 
the inhabitants of Damascus in 699/1299 contained a justification of 
his invasion and a statement of his own credentials as the head of the 
Islamic community. Some prominent Mamlük figures, headed by Sayf 
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al-Din Qipchaq al-Mansüri, had already deserted to the Mongols prior to 
Ghazans invasion.?? There is evidence that Syrian Muslims and Mamlük 
troops accepted the Ilkhan’s conversion as genuine and were reluctant to 
fight him; al-Dhahabi writes of the circulation in Damascus, prior to the 
Mongols entry, of reports of their mild treatment of their enemies, and the 
Mamluk Sultan’s own letter to Ghazan, written in 701/1301, betrays a keen 
awareness of the danger.’ The backdrop to all this may well have been, in 
part, the efforts to place Ghazan in the tradition of the ‘Abbasids (above, 
p. 365). 

Ibn Taymiyya had participated ina Damascene delegation to the Mongol 
headquarters and had been received in audience both by Ghazan and by his 
two wazirs, Rashid al-Din and Sa‘d al-Din Sawaji, in late Rabi‘ II 699/mid- 
January 1300.'° He thus had the opportunity to observe at first hand 
precisely how Islamic was the comportment of the Ilkhan and his entou- 
rage. According to al-‘Umari, he accused Ghazan to his face of breaking his 
word, in contrast (allegedly) with his infidel forebears Hūlegū and Abagha."* 
As for the Ilkhan’s faith, Ibn Taymiyya did not, it appears, see much that 
might have reassured him. In his fatāwā he skilfully combined an acknowl- 
edgement of the genuinely Islamic beliefs or conduct of the new converts 
with a strong emphasis on the essentially un-Islamic practices that they had 
carried over from their pagan past. Thus the Mongols might pronounce the 
shahāda if reguired and might exalt the Prophets name; they might observe 
the Ramadan fast; but they were seldom seen to pray. No muadhdhin or 
imam was to be found among the ranks of the invading Mongol army; nor 
did they pay the canonical alms-tax (zakat).'?" He accused them of outrages 
against Muslim women even in the mosques of Damascus and Jerusalem 
during the campaign of 1299-1300 and of burning down the mosque at 
al-"Uqayba,* thereby levelling much the same charge as Ghazan had 
brought against the Mamlük forces. The Mongols prime commitment, 
insisted Ibn Taymiyya, was not to Islam, but to the expansion of the empire 
of Chinggis Khan: anybody who submitted to them became their friend, 
even though he were an infidel; anyone, conversely, who refused them 
obedience was therefore their enemy, be he the best of Muslims.'? Their 
troops included Christians such as the Georgians and Armenians (a charge 
already advanced in the Mamlūk Sultans letter), not to mention rene- 
gades.' The Mongols obeyed Chinggis Khan’s precepts (amr), which orig- 
inated in his own opinion and whim (bi-zannihi wa-hawahi), in preference 
to those of the Qur’an. Citing ‘the greatest of their leaders, Ibn Taymiyya 
claimed that they placed Chinggis Khan on a level with the Prophet, 
regarding Muhammad and the Mongol conqueror as equally a sign (aya) 
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from God and the seal of the prophets.? The equation receives short shrift: 
Chinggis Khan was no more than 'king of the polytheists (malik 
al-mushrikin) and his Yasa was the very antithesis of Islam.?? 

Among Ibn Taymiyyas numerous strictures, we should note one that is 
especially relevant to the earlier discussion of Ghazan's regime, namely the 
Ilkhans failure to exact the jizya from the dhimmis and to require their 
humiliation (saghar)’” – possibly intended as a riposte to Ghazan's aman 
for Damascus, in which the Ilkhan had implicitly claimed to be levying 
jizya on the ahl al-dhimma.™ The Mongols showed equal favour, said Ibn 
Taymiyya, towards People of the Book and idolators, making no distinction 
among the savants from each community. He further drew attention to 
the prominence of freethinkers (zindiq), heterodox Muslims (‘Batinis, 
‘Rafidis’) and Jews within the Ilkhanid establishment, claiming that they 
pretended to be Muslims and naming specifically the Shi‘is Ibn al-‘ Alqami 
(whose betrayal of the Caliph in 1258 Ibn Taymiyya evidently accepted 
as authentic) and Nasir al-Din Tūsī”” “Their principal wazirs, among 
others, likened Islam to the Jewish and Christian religions on the grounds 
that each of them represented a path towards God.” The charge could not 
express more succinctly the Mongols’ traditional attitudes in religious 
matters. 

The Mamltk historians of the 1320s and 1330s accept Rashid al-Din's 
Islamic faith at face value.” Not so Ibn Taymiyya: it was Rashid al-Din, as 
the Ilkhan's wazir and as a convert from Judaism, whom he singled out for 
particularly strident denunciation. Rashid al-Din was ‘a philosophizing 
Jew, who had retained his Jewish beliefs and philosophical ideas even after 
his entry into Islam." This ‘heretical and hypocritical rogue of a wazir 
(wazir hādhā l-khabīth al-mulhid al-munāfiq} had turned his back on 
neither Judaism nor Christianity; nor had he required their adherents to 
accept Islam.”” He gave preferment to the worst Muslims rather than the 
best, with the result that the office of chief qadi was occupied by whoever 
was closest to freethinking, heresy and unbelief.^? The grounds for these 
charges are located among the wazirs own writings. Professor Michot has 
pointed to the way in which certain of Ibn Taymiyya’s remarks misrepre- 
sent statements in Rashid al-Din’s theological work, al-Tawdihat. Whether 
Ibn Taymiyya had read it is unclear; more probably, he rested his case 
merely on the accusations lodged by Rashid al-Din’s detractors at some 
point early in the reign of Oljeitii.2"! Some of the polemic, however, appears 
to derive from themes found in the Jami‘ al-tawarikh. Indeed, Ibn Taymiyyas 
characterization of Chinggis Khan as a latter-day Pharaoh or Nimrod?” 
sounds like a conscious inversion of Rashid al-Din’s own comparison, cited 
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above (p. 373), between such legendary tyrants and the Muslim rulers 
brought low by the conqueror' forces. 


ж ж x* 


To trace the Islamization of Mongol rulers - not to mention the rank and 
file of ordinary Mongols - is perhaps an elusive goal; and each of the case 
studies surveyed in this chapter illustrates a historiographical problem. 
Overall, I have tried to examine the means by which Mongol rulers came to 
Islam and the range of possible motives, and to highlight the difficulties 
confronting royal converts who sought to impose their new faith on their 
infidel followers and to re-establish the Shari'a. Charles Melville is surely 
right when he suggests that ‘religion itself was a far less divisive issue for the 
Mongols than it was for the Persian bureaucrats and historians? What 
may have appeared outlandish to the Mongols, nevertheless, was not that 
their subjects should observe the precepts of Islam (with the proviso, of 
course, that they did not infringe the customary law of the steppe), or even 
that they themselves and their rulers should do so as individuals, but rather 
that they should be required to live within a polity governed by Islamic 
principles. The especially objectionable element in such a polity was that it 
entailed abandoning one particular yasa of Chinggis Khan's, namely the 
refusal to discriminate between the religions of the Mongols’ subjects. The 
evidence we have suggests that for this reason the re-establishment of Islam 
was a fitful and halting process in I/khanid Iran even for two decades or so 
after 1295 and perhaps over a longer period in the other western Mongol 
khanates. In their relations with their non-Muslim subjects, Muslim Ilkhans 
- and perhaps some of the other monarchs examined in this chapter - 
proved reluctant in the medium term to fulfil the traditional duties of a 
Muslim ruler. They were obliged to move slowly; indeed, they may not have 
wished to do otherwise, regardless of the sentiments of those who had 
introduced them to their new faith. Newly converted Muslim khans 
encountered opposition, not because they had converted on a personal 
level, but insofar as they endeavoured to restore Islam to its paramount 
position within the state and to implement Islamic law. Those monarchs 
who survived, and who made the biggest contribution to the Islamization 
process, did so by promoting the new faith only gradually, by stages. They 
were also prepared to clear the path by pruning drastically the family tree, 
an expedient on which Naliqo'a determined just before his overthrow, and 
from which Tegüder Ahmad and Tarmashirin apparently shrank, but which 
both Ghazan and Ozbeg embraced in no uncertain terms. 


EPILOGUE 


A” MID-THIRTEENTH-CENTURY Muslim observer, called upon for a 
pronouncement about the Mongols, might readily have echoed the 
words of the fugitive from Bukhārā guoted by Juwaynī: "They came, they 
sapped, they burnt, they slew, they plundered, and they departed? And 
indeed, until some twenty or so years ago, most historians of the Mongol 
empire would probably have been content with a similar verdict: the 
Mongols simply inflicted destruction on the flourishing urban societies of 
Western Asia and bequeathed to the Islamic world nothing of value. More 
recent historiography, however, inclines rather towards the judgement of 
Rashid al-Din: 


What event or circumstance in these times has been more important 
than the beginning of the reign of Chingiz Khàn, to be able to designate 
a new epoch?? 


Admittedly, Rashid al-Din was writing over four decades later than Juwayni, 
under (and, no less importantly, for) a Muslim Ilkhan; and the rhetorical 
question is followed, even here, by statements about Chinggis Khan’s career 
of conquest rather than by laudatory comments on the blessings of Mongol 
rule. But a great many scholars would now agree that the world changed 
profoundly in the wake of those conquests, and not, in every respect, for the 
worse. 

Some of the consequences of the Mongol subjection of large parts of the 
Islamic world have already been examined: the efforts by Mongol rulers to 
remedy the damage inflicted by the campaigns and by the inter-Mongol 
wars (chapters 6 and 7), the transfer of skilled personnel and significant 
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population groups within their dominions, and the deliberate fostering by 
the conguerors of commercial and cultural exchanges (chapter 8). This 
chapter is concerned with longer-term processes that resulted from the 
Mongols campaigns of conguest, and which fall under two heads. The more 
direct legacy of infidel Mongol rule was the survival of what might be termed 
a Mongol imperial culture; which was itself an amalgam of Mongolian and 
Turkic culture with elements selectively borrowed not just from the Muslims 
but from other subject peoples like the Chinese and Tibetans. This involved 
new Chinggisid concepts of legitimacy; new (not necessarily Mongolian) 
techniques of government; and a persistent, if increasingly nebulous, alle- 
giance to Mongol customary law (the “Yasa’). Other consequences of the 
Mongol expansion were indirect and unintended: the strengthening of 
external Muslim states through immigration from Mongol-occupied terri- 
tories; the spread of the Islamic faith (both through the transplantation of 
Muslims from Central and Western Asia and through the conversion of the 
Mongols themselves or of non-Mongol subject elements); and the emer- 
gence of new Muslim ethnicities. We shall examine, lastly, the most contro- 
versial of the Mongols’ supposed bequests to posterity, namely the integration 
of the whole of Eurasia (including the entire Dar al-Islam as far west as 
Spain) within a single disease zone, as starkly demonstrated in the Black 
Death of the mid-fourteenth century.’ 


Legitimation by Chinggisid descent 


The idea which had been embraced by the Mongols and, to some extent, 
their subjects since at least the second quarter of the thirteenth century, that 
only members of the family of Chinggis Khan were entitled to sovereignty 
and the title of khan, was destined to endure for several centuries. It was not 
confined to the Dar al-Islam, of course. After the expulsion of the Mongol 
regime from China by the native Ming dynasty in 1368, Chinggisid rule 
continued in Mongolia, where the last Yuan Emperor withdrew at the head 
of at least part of his military establishment, and his progeny (with the 
occasional brief interruption by a non-Chinggisid) reigned under the 
dynastic style of ‘Northern Yuar until the Manchu conquest in the seven- 
teenth century. But this was a mere shadow of Chinggisid power in the 
region during the era of Qubilai; tribes such as the Oyirat (the nucleus of 
the future Zhungar confederacy) fell away and by 1400 had established 
their autonomy and their military capacity to challenge the Northern Yuan. 
The charismatic properties of Chinggisid descent proved more robust and 
more durable in the Islamic territories at one time under Mongol rule. In 
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destroying the Caliphate, Hūlegū had removed what was, in the eyes of 
Sunni Muslims, the ultimate source of political legitimation, and it seems 
that Chinggisid blood, somewhat paradoxically, came partly to fill the void 
following the Mongols conversion.* 

During the middle decades of the fourteenth century, genealogical crises 
within the ruling dynasty would plunge all three western khanates into 
prolonged strife. In the Chaghadayid state, the downfall of the last of Du'as 
sons, Tarmashirin (735/1334), threw open the succession to competitors 
from the lines of both Chaghadai and Ogēdei. In the IIkhanate the very 
next year, the death of Abū Sa‘id, the last male descendant of Arghun, 
without a male heir unleashed a period of conflict in which not only 
Hülegüs wider progeny but even one prince of Arigh Bēkes line and 
another descended from Chinggis Khans brother Jochi Oasar contended 
for the throne? And in the Jochid dominions, lastly, the extinction of the 
lines both of Batu after 1360 and (apparently) of Orda a little earlier would 
allow the posterity of their brothers, chiefly those of Shiban and Toqa 
Temür to bid for the headship of either ulus and would thus give rise to a 
‘Time of Troubles’ that involved several rival khans reigning simultane- 
ously, each with his own sphere of influence, and lasted well into the 
fifteenth century. 

In Central and Western Asia in the middle decades of the fourteenth 
century, effective rule passed from the khans into the hands of amirs, as it 
did in Chaghadayid Transoxiana after 1347, in the eastern Chaghadayid 
territories (/Mughalistàn or Jata) for two decades after c. 1365, in the mori- 
bund and fractious IIkhanate after 1335 and, intermittently, in the strife- 
torn Jochid ulus after 1360. And yet even at this time the power-brokers at 
least felt constrained to govern through phantoms of Chinggisid descent 
and to forge marriage links with the imperial dynasty. The one exception 
was the Dughlāt amir Qamar al-Din, who in the late 1360s and 1370s did 
not, apparently, nominate a puppet khan but sought to usurp the throne of 
Mughalistàn himself, only to encounter considerable opposition from his 
peers? The Chinggisid monopoly of sovereignty survived for the shortest 
time in Iran. Togha Temür, who held sway in Khurasan until his death in 
754/1353 and was acknowledged for a few years also in Anatolia, is usually 
considered the last of the Ilkhans;? though a puppet Chinggisid khan seems 
to have reigned as ‘Ghazan IP until 758/1357 in north-western Iran. The 
1380s witnessed the last gasp of Chinggisid legitimacy in the one-time 
IIkhanate, when Togha Temiir’s son Luqman ruled in Astarabad as the 
client of the warlord Temiir (‘Tamerlane’).!! But over three decades earlier, 
powerful amirs had turned into de jure rulers: the Chobanids in Azerbaijan; 
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the Jalayirids in Irag (and shortly in Azerbaijan also); the Injuids in Fārs; 
and the Muzaffarids in Yazd, Kirmān and, later, Fārs. We might note, 
however, that both the first two dynasties were of Mongol stock; and that 
the Jalayirid Shaykh Uways (d. 776/1374), whose ancestry included more 
than one Ilkhanid princess, stressed his connection to Chinggis Khan and 
his role as reviver of the Chinggisid legacy.” 

Temiir — the most successful amir to carve out a career for himself in the 
era of Chinggisid semi-eclipse - seems to have thought in terms of bringing 
four successor-states under his authority by casting as his clients the khan 
of the Golden Horde, the eastern Chaghadayid khan and a son of the last 
Ilkhan, and even by humbling Ming China, against which he was marching 
at the time of his death in 807/1405.? In dividing his empire among four 
heirs, he may consciously have taken Chinggis Khan as his model. But 
although Temür began his career as a freebooter, very much as had Chinggis 
Khan, he bore scant resemblance to his exemplar. Born in Kish (Shahr-i 
Sabz), in Transoxiana, he belonged to a Turco-Mongol tribe, the Barlās 
(Barulas), and was as much a product of sedentary as of nomadic culture. 
In contrast with Chinggis Khan and his immediate successors, he based his 
power on sedentary regions and was content to exercise indirect authority 
over the steppe. No Chinggisid, Temür was always known by the title of 
'amir or great amir' and styled in the sources 'Gürkàn' (Mo. küregen, 'son- 
in-law’), on the grounds that he had married a daughter of the Chaghadayid 
khan Qazan (4. 747/1346-7) and had subsequently taken other wives from 
the Chinggisid dynasty. He further took care to secure Chinggisid prin- 
cesses for certain of his sons and grandsons, who were in turn styled 
Gūrkān, and Chinggisid descent was an important criterion in his choice of 
successor." 

None of this is to deny that Temiir drew on other sources of legitimacy, 
including a special destiny vouchsafed by Heaven, conveyed through the 
conjunction of the planets Venus and Jupiter and encapsulated in his title 
sáhib-qirán (Lord of the Auspicious Conjunction).'? A no less important 
element in his self-presentation was his role as a protagonist of Islam - and 
in this respect, of course, he differed most markedly from Chinggis Khan. 
Not that the attempt to juxtapose good Muslim credentials with 
traditional Mongol ideology was new by Temür' time: the Chaghadayid 
prince Yasaur had attempted to do so in Khuràsàn," and the Ilkhans 
Tegüder Ahmad and Ghazan had both sought the submission of Mamlük 
Egypt on this same basis (above, p. 377). But Temür went further. The 
inscription on his tomb in the Gür-i Mir at Samarqand would allege that he 
was descended from the fourth Caliph, ‘Ali, thus combining - to quote 
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John Woods - 'the two most powerful notions of dynastic legitimacy 
current in post-' Abbasid, late Mongol Iran and Central Asia.'* It has been 
argued that Temürs readiness to adapt and supplement the Chinggisid 
tradition in this way contributed to its survival by instituting a new model 
to be followed by later dynasties.'? 

Asa commoner, Temür, who did not even belong to the senior branch of 
the family that produced the chiefs of the Barlàs, could not reign, but was 
obliged, like his precursors Qazaghan and Amir Husayn, to rule through 
Chinggisid khans.” Just as he would instal Lugman in Astarabad, so Temiir 
was content to place a protégé, Toqtamish (descended from Jochis son 
Toga Temiir), on the throne of the Golden Horde in c. 1378, to accept the 
homage of the Chaghadayid Khidr Qocha in Mughalistan in 1389, and even 
to support a pretender from the Northern Yuan against the Ming. In the 
heartland of his dominions, Transoxiana, he ruled through the khans 
Soyurghatmish (771-90/1370-88) and his son Sultan Mahmud (790- 
805/1388-1403), both descendants of Ógódei.?! Since Temür claimed on 
occasion to be redressing the dispossession of Ogódei's line by their Toluid 
cousins, it has been proposed that his choice of Ogédeyids was designed to 
buttress his universalist programme of restoring the thirteenth-century 
empire.” Although their status in relation to Temiir’s Chinggisid clients 
elsewhere in Western Asia is far from clear, these Ogēdeyid khans were no 
mere marionettes: Soyurghatmish seems to have played an active role in 
some of Temiir’s campaigns, while Sultan Mahmid distinguished himself 
by capturing the Ottoman Sultan Bayazid at the battle of Ankara in 
804/1402.? 

Whether Sultàn Mahmüd was replaced at his death soon afterwards, we 
do not know, but Temür's descendants felt strong enough to dispense with 
the khans and to reign de jure. The institution of khan may well have begun 
to look redundant only months after Temiir’s own death, since his grandson 
Khalil Sultan enthroned as khan in Samarqand not a Chinggisid but a 
Timurid - an infant great-grandson of Temiir, Muhammad Jahangir, to 
whose father’s memory the local military were strongly attached (but whose 
paternal grandmother was, no less importantly, of Chinggisid stock). Shah 
Rukh (d. 1447), who reigned from Herat, did without a Chinggisid and 
himself took the imperial titles of qaghan and sultan.” And although we 
read of a khan whom Shah Rukh’s son Ulugh Beg deposed and sent from 
Transoxiana to fight the eastern Chaghadayid Ways Khan in c. 1429, he is 
not mentioned by Timurid authors and the historicity of the episode has 
been questioned on the grounds that it is found only in the comparatively 
late account of Haydar Dughlàt.? An unidentified khan is nevertheless said 
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to have been enthroned in Samargand around the time of Ulugh Begs own 
downfall in 1449.” This is the last occasion on which we hear of a nominal 
Chinggisid khan in the Timurid dominions. 

Developments in Timurid ideology may have helped to push traditional 
regard for Chinggisid lineage into the background. Neither of Temiir’s 
panegyrists who wrote in his lifetime had supplied the year of his birth; 
they may not even have known it. But twenty years or so later, Sharaf al-Din 
Yazdi made out that Temiir was born in the year 736 (1335-6), the very year 
that had witnessed the death of the last effective Ilkhan, Abū Sa'īd, and the 
progressive fragmentation of his territories among a number of dynasties 
that were neither Chinggisid nor even, for the most part, ethnically Mongol. 
By this means Yazdi sought to fashion some kind of providential continuity 
with the IIkhanid era.?? More importantly, in the prologue (muqaddima) to 
his Zafar-nama, Yazdi grafted Temürs thirteenth-century forebear, 
Qarachar of the Barulas, onto Chinggis Khan’s ancestral line, making him 
descend from Qachulai, the younger son of Tūmenei and the brother of 
Chinggis Khan’s great-grandfather Qabul Khan. In addition, he fabricated a 
written compact between Qabul Khan and Qachulai, whereby sovereignty 
was to pass to the former and administrative and military responsibilities to 
the latter. According to Yazdi, Chinggis Khan had produced this covenant 
from the treasury, where it had been housed for some generations, and had 
confirmed it with a fresh enactment: he then entrusted his son Chaghadai 
to the guardianship of Qarachar, allegedly Qachulai’s descendant, who was 
to wield administrative and military authority within Chaghadai’s ulus.” 
The document was lost, we are told, during the turbulent reign of the 
Ogédeyid ‘Ali Sultan.” 

No pre-Timurid source substantiates Yazdis extraordinary claims. True, 
the author of the ‘Secret History’ and Rashid al-Din had given the Barulas/ 
Barlas a common ancestor with Chinggis Khan, though by a different line 
of descent, only Rashid al-Din tracing the tribe's lineage back to Qachulai, 
and in neither case had Qarachar been included in the genealogy?! Both 
authors had named Qarachar as one of Chaghadai's commanders of a thou- 
sand, but the ‘Secret History’ makes Chinggis Khan attach to his son a 
completely different noyan, Kókóchós.? An earlier Timurid writer, Temür's 
court historian Nizàm-i Shàmi, had fallen short of portraying Qarachar in 
such terms: while asserting that Chinggis Khan had entrusted Chaghadai 
to Qarachars care, he merely emphasized Qarachars high rank within 
the ulus.? 

It is important to notice that when drafting his prologue Yazdi, for all his 
efforts to inflate the prominence of Temiir’s ancestry, still felt obliged to 
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find a place for the dynastys progenitor in the imperial Mongol line. At this 
juncture, to dispense with such links altogether was evidently neither 
possible nor desirable. But by the time he came to compose the main part 
of his Zafar-nāma Yazdī was ready to go considerably further. John Woods 
has pointed out how he omitted all but one of the allusions to Temūrs 
shared ancestry with Chinggis Khan found in his mugaddima; and how he 
consciously reworked all the episodes in Shāmīs Zafar-nāma that involved 
the nominal Chinggisid khans Soyurghatmish and Sultan Mahmüd, 
deleting any reference to them, in order to foster the impression that Temür 
exercised sovereignty in his own right. The development of the Timurid 
legend reached full fruition in the early eighteenth century, when the author 
of the Kunūz al-a'zam ("Treasures of the Mighty One’), writing in Uzbek 
Bukhara, dispensed with Temiir’s ancestry prior to Qarachar Noyan, as if 
the link with Chinggis Khan was no longer deemed necessary. In this work 
the great majority of the Chaghadayid khans are portrayed as brutal tyrants 
and Temür as God's instrument in the preservation and revival of Islam.” 

In the Jochid and eastern Chaghadayid worlds the hold of Chinggisid 
legitimacy was undeniably firmer and lasted longer without adaptation and 
with minimal interruption. After the bid by the Dughlāt amir Qamar al-Dīn 
to dominate the eastern half of Chaghadai's ulus had been frustrated by 
Temiir’s successive attacks, the throne passed to Khidr Qocha, a suppositi- 
tious son of Tughluq Temür. Under Khidr Qocha (d. c. 1399), who fended 
off Temür by dint of submission, the eastern Chaghadayid territories 
regained a degree of stability and even profited from the problems of the 
Northern Yuan to expand to the east. His descendants, who in the early 
sixteenth century succeeded in wresting direct control of Kāshghar and 
Yarkand from Mirza Haydar’s Dughlat kinsfolk, continued to rule until 
they were dispossessed in the 1670s by the Black Mountain (Oarataghlig) 
Khwajas, a branch of the Naqshbandi sufi order, with the backing of the 
formidable Zhungar Mongol confederacy. The non-Chinggisid (and non- 
Muslim) Zhungar khans now replaced the Chaghadayids as the real rulers 
of ‘Mughalistan.*° 

For almost two decades after 1359 the sprawling Jochid territories were 
disputed among a number of ephemeral khans; during this period real 
authority in the regions west of the Don was in the hands of the amir Mamai. 
In the wake of his overthrow by Toqtamish in or soon after 1380, power was 
again largely vested in a Chinggisid khan. Nevertheless, Toqtamish (d. 1407) 
– thanks to his defiance of his benefactor Temiir —- exercised unchallenged 
rule for less than fifteen years.” By the early fifteenth century the Pontic- 
Caspian steppelands were once more the scene of internecine conflict 
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between Togtamish and his numerous sons, on the one hand, and rival 
Jochid khans backed first by Temür and his successors and then by the 
regional strongman Edigü (d. 1419), on the other. Eventually, during the 
second quarter of the century, the Golden Horde fragmented into five 
competing political entities: the 'Great Horde, which became the nucleus of 
the khanate of Astrakhan on the lower Volga; the khanate of Kazan on the 
upper Volga; the khanate of the Crimea; the Noghay confederacy east of the 
Volga, founded by Edigii’s sons; and the ulus of Jochi's son Shiban still 
further east. This last polity in turn soon split into a khanate of Tiumen (in 
western Siberia) and the fledgling Uzbek khanate founded by Abt 1-Khayr 
(d. 1468); well before 1500 the Uzbeks in turn had forfeited a good deal of 
their steppe territory to the nascent Kazakh confederacy, whose khans were 
descended not from Shiban but from his brother Toga Temiir. 

All these fissiparous political entities, with the exception of the Noghay 
horde, were ruled by khans of Jochi's line; and the Jochids were on the 
whole remarkably retentive. Of the westernmost polities, the ‘Great Horde; 
following a crushing defeat in 1480 at the hands of the rising power of 
Muscovy under Ivan III, was taken over by the Crimean khan Mingli Girei 
in 1502;** and Kazan and Astrakhan went down before Muscovite attacks 
under Ivan IV (‘the Terrible’) in 1552 and 1554 respectively. But the khans 
of the Crimea would remain a power to be reckoned with, albeit under 
nominal Ottoman protection, right down to the conquest by Catherine the 
Great in 1783. To the east, Kazakh khanates survived until their absorption 
by the Russians early in the nineteenth century. 

The most spectacular signs of Chinggisid resilience, however, date from 
the opening years of the sixteenth century, when two branches of Jochi's line 
descended from Shiban each achieved a considerable triumph. First the 
Uzbeks, headed by Muhammad ‘Shibanr, who had revived the empire of his 
grandfather Abū |-Khayr, ousted the last Timurids from Transoxiana and 
Khurasan. Muhammad’s defeat and death in battle with the Safawid Shah 
Isma‘il I near Merv in 916/1510 meant the loss of Khurasan, but did not 
prevent his kinsmen consolidating their rule over territories that extended 
from Tashkent to Balkh. This ‘Chinggisid restoration, as it has been termed, 
saw the re-establishment of a fairly methodical appanage system and of the 
seniority principle in the choice of the supreme khan. Then, within a few 
years, two of Muhammad's distant cousins, descended from Shiban through 
a prince named ‘Arab Shah, took over Khiva (Khwarazm) from the Timurids. 
In 1007/1599 the Shibanid Uzbeks gave way to another Jochid line, descend- 
ants of Toqa Temiir who had fled from Astrakhan at the time of the 
Muscovite conquest in 1554 and taken refuge in the Uzbek dominions. 
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Toqatimurids (at one time called the Janids or Astrakhanids' by historians) 
reigned over Transoxiana and territories south of the Oxus from their two 
centres of Bukhārā and Balkh until c. 1750 and 1737 respectively, while the 
" Arabshahid line in Khiva too survived until 1727; during the years that 
followed, the puppet khans were frequently Toqatimurids.?? 

The appeal to some kind of legitimacy through links with Chinggis Khan 
died hard. It is worth noting that the post-Chinggisid (and post-Timurid) 
dynasties who held sway in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries - the 
Manghits in Bukhàrà from 1756 and the Qongrat (« Qongqurat) in Khiva 
from 1804 - were sufficiently conscious of the attractions of Chinggisid 
blood to manufacture, or to boast of, marital links with the Mongol conquer- 
ors descendants.'? Muhammad Mūnis, whose Firdaws al-igbāl ("The Paradise 
of Good Fortune') was commissioned by the first Oongrat khan of Khiva, 
Eltūzer, turned the khans ancestor Tinim into Chinggis Khans trusted 
commander and son-in-law (küregen), Jochis deputy and thus an analogue 
of Yazdis Qarachar in the Chaghadayid ulus. Tinim’s descendants in turn 
(among them the celebrated Noghai, shamelessly purloined from the 
Chinggisid tree) are said to have governed Bulghar and to have held later the 
office of chief amir (amir al-umara) under Ozbeg and his successors." 

Conversely, rulers who lacked the necessary Chinggisid qualifications, 
or felt unable to counterfeit them, were forced back upon alternative sources 
of legitimacy. The strong attachment to genealogy among the Arabs went 
right back to the pre-Islamic (Jahiliyya) era; and following the rise and 
spread of Islam the illustrious ancestor had generally been a Caliph (not 
necessarily one of the Prophets own family), a sayyid, a prominent early 
Muslim leader, or a king. The novel phenomenon that surfaces in the later 
Chinggisid era is the appeal to descent (real or purported) from a figure 
who was closely associated with the conversion process. Thus the Golden 
Horde amir Edigii, frequently under attack from one or the other of 
Toqtamish’s sons, devised an ancestry that led back to the sufi shaykh Baba 
Tükles, whom popular belief credited with a decisive role in the conversion 
of Khan Ozbeg a century before.” 

Alongside a strong sense of the charisma of the Chinggisids and their 
unique fitness to rule, which survived in much of Muslim Western Asia 
until a relatively modern date, Chinggisid princes naturally retained certain 
administrative practices from the era of infidel rule. In particular they, 
and the Turco-Mongol military aristocracy who followed them, also tended 
to profess a commitment to what they saw as Chinggisid law and custom, 
the “Yasa, or ‘Tura (töre), as it was often known. To these matters we now 
turn. 
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Allegiance to Mongol norms and institutions 


Attachment to steppe custom as introduced by the conguerors remained 
strong, even after the demise of Mongol regimes (properly speaking). 
Chinggisid tradition was maintained for a few centuries under dynasties 
such as the Timurids, the Indian Mughals, the Ottomans and the Safawids 
- the three latter the 'Gunpowder Empires, as they have been labelled. AII 
four states could be viewed, each in its own way, as heirs to those that 
emerged after 1260 from the empire forged by Chinggis Khan and his 
immediate successors. 

In some measure, the Mongols simply perpetuated Turkic traditions 
that had taken root under the Saljuqs, such as the tughra or stylized 'signa- 
ture of the monarch on administrative documents.? But certain adminis- 
trative norms dating from the era of infidel Mongol rule persisted for a 
number of centuries in the post-Mongol world, especially in the former 
Ilkhanid dominions. The most obvious was the suyūrghāl (Mo. soyurghal, 
‘favour, ‘reward’), a land-grant that carried administrative and revenue 
rights and was often hereditary, as distinct from the traditional iqta ' of the 
pre-Mongol era (in theory a grant only of revenue and non-hereditary), 
and utilized, in varying forms, under the Jalayirids, Timurids, Qarà Qüyünlü, 
Āg Oūyūnlū and Safawids; Professor Bert Fragner views its adoption as 
signalling a failure to return to Islamic practice." Lesser examples are the 
inclusion on official documents of the Turkic formula séziimiz (‘his word’) 
following the ruler's signature, which is found not only on Temiir’s edicts 
but on those of the fifteenth-century Türkmen Aq Qüyünlü sovereign Uzun 
Hasan;? and the attestation of such documents by four senior noyans of the 
keshig, a practice, Christopher Atwood has shown, that did not originate in 
Chinggis Khan’s reign or form part of his Yasa, as later believed, but dated 
from the era of Qubilai and his contemporary, the Ilkhan Gaikhatu.'é 
A fourth example was the exaction of a binding oath (méchelge) from 
office-holders through the Timurid and until the Safawid era." And yet a 
fifth was the official use of the twelve-year animal calendar long employed 
by the Turks of the steppe, and introduced by the Mongols, which persisted 
in Iran right down to the end of the Qajar dynasty (1925). 

Such institutional hangovers from the Mongol epoch were not confined 
to the Iranian lands. The Ottoman empire too retained a number of admin- 
istrative terms and institutions that dated back to Anatolias time as an 
Ilkhanid province.” This phenomenon received an additional boost from 
the influx of Turkish Muslims from Central Asia during the Mongol era. In 
this fashion the Uighur script, which itself was closely associated with the 
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Chinggisids and their empire, had come into use in Anatolia by the 
late fifteenth century; though Ottoman political culture was increasingly 
arabized following the sultans acguisition of the Arabic-speaking heartlands 
in the sixteenth century.” Another possible link between the Chinggisids 
and the Ottoman state will be considered later (pp. 404—5). 

The prominence of elite women in political decision-making, which had 
been a notable characteristic of Mongol rule, persisted under the Timurids, 
although it should be noted that there was a hierarchy among the wives of 
both Temür and his sons and grandsons: princesses of the Mongol imperial 
dynasty (valuable, as we noticed earlier, for the blood link they transmitted 
from Chinggis Khan) ranked higher than others and were treated with 
greater deference.?' With Babur’s conquest of northern India in the early 
sixteenth century, the Timurid baggage train carried with it the political 
importance of royal women into the subcontinent, where the relatively high 
status of Mughal princesses has been noticed in a recent article.” 

We have seen how steppe law and custom sometimes conflicted with the 
Shari‘a, and how steppe practices were not necessarily jettisoned in the 
immediate wake of the Mongols’ acceptance of Islam. It is conceivable that 
for Mongol khans and the Turco-Mongol aristocracy of the first few gener- 
ations following the conversion there was no clash between their new faith 
and their ancestors’ way of doing things. With time, however, observance of 
Islam and respect for the Yasa came to be seen as incompatible. 

Temiir (Tamerlane) combined Islamic zeal with a strong attachment to 
Mongol traditions, including the Yasa. His court historian Nizam-i Shami 
even deemed it worthwhile, when inflating the part played by Temiir’s 
ancestor Qarachar in the early Chaghadayid state, to depict him as the 
guardian of the Yasa,? a role that Rashid al-Din had attributed to Chaghadai 
himself. By contrast, Temiir’s son Shah Rukh, ascending the throne in 
Samarqand in 811/1409, allegedly did perceive the incompatibility of the 
two systems and proclaimed his intention to govern only in accordance 
with the Shari'a. He appears to have taken as his model the Ilkhan Ghazan 
rather than Chinggis Khan. Perhaps for this reason his undertaking 
remained a dead letter; at best, Shah Rukh promoted Islamic norms while 
preserving an allegiance to the Mongol heritage.” The partiality of his son 
Ulugh Beg to Mongol traditions, on the other hand, has been exaggerated." 

On occasion, the clash between Islam and the Yasa - albeit glaringly 
obvious - was merely ignored, as happened in the case of marriage policy. 
Timurid princes continued to marry the wives of their deceased brothers, 
particularly when the princess involved was of Chinggisid stock.** As late as 
the mid-fifteenth century, when the Chaghadayids of Mughalistān had 
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been Muslim for five generations, we find the khan Dūst Muhammad 
aspiring to marry one of his father's widows, just as Ghazan and Ozbeg had 
done, and seeking the sanction of a number of Muslim scholars in turn; 
although he went further than his precursors by executing all the eight 
‘ulama whose judgements were unfavourable.” 

Dūst Muhammad may well be an isolated case, and perhaps the signifi- 
cance of the tale, in part, is that our source, Haydar Dughlat, was clearly 
aware of the irreconcilability of Islam and at least one steppe custom. By the 
time he wrote, in fact, the evidence indicates that although attachment to 
‘the Yasa of Chinggis Khan’ was still strong among the Turco-Mongol 
nomads of Central Asia, and although the Muslim literati were exercised 
about its non-Muslim origins,” it was more often invoked apropos of court 
ceremonial and protocol: the enthronement of khans, for example, by 
raising them up on a carpet of white felt? the order of precedence among 
amirs, based upon the status (real or perceived) of their tribal ancestors in 
Chinggis Khans military organization; the proper mode of receiving ambas- 
sadors. This is the impression we gain both from the memoirs of Zahir 
al-Din Muhammad Babur (d. 937/1530) and from the seventeenth-century 
author Mahmid b. Amir Wali. 

Babur was a descendant of Temiir in the sixth generation and also, 
through his mother, a princess from Chaghadayid Mughalistan, a 
descendant of Chinggis Khan. Having lost his appanage in Farghana to the 
Shibanid Uzbeks in 906/1501, he had gone on to make a more distinguished 
career for himself as the founder of the ‘Mughal’ empire in northern India, 
thereby trumping the achievement of Temiir, who had contented himself 
with the sack of Delhi. To Babur it was almost axiomatic that those provi- 
sions of the Yasa which had outlived their usefulness should be discarded;® 
but it seems significant that the criterion he advocated was not whether 
they conflicted with Islam. Mahmtd b. Amir Wali displays less equanimity 
on the subject of the Yasa, furnishing a detailed list of the practices he 
deplores.” In the primarily ceremonial contexts that these witnesses specify 
it was easier, in any case, to invest un-Islamic practice with an Islamic 
complexion. When the Uzbek khan ‘Abd-Allah II (d. 1006/1598) was 
enthroned in Bukhara in 990/1582 and raised up on a carpet of white felt as 
tradition required, Muslim dignitaries were not merely present but sprin- 
kled over the felt water from the well of Zamzam, near Mecca.” By such 
means could infidel custom be rendered innocuous and even acceptable. 

As we saw, the Mongol era gave rise to a world that was more closely 
interconnected. It may well be a measure of the tighter economic links 
between Central Asia, India, Iran and the Near East that these regions 
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underwent virtually simultaneous crises in the 1330s and 1340s.9 It was 
also a more cosmopolitan world, and not merely at the level of transconti- 
nental trade or geographical knowledge. As noticed earlier (pp. 110, 225), 
the very scale of the conquests created a need for linguistic specialists. It was 
by no means confined to the Mongols themselves or to their territories, 
since the exponential growth of contact between societies far distant from 
one another also engendered a more widespread necessity for translation 
into several languages. This is the world of the Codex Cumanicus, which 
embodies successive attempts by Western Europeans respectively to 
construct a Latin-Persian- Turkish glossary for the use of merchants (prob- 
ably in the mid-1290s) and a collection of Christian religious texts in 
Qipchaq Turkic (in the 1330s) for the purpose of evangelism.“ To take a 
still more striking manifestation of the importance attached to linguistic 
skills, and from a less likely quarter, it is also the world of the ‘Rasulid 
Hexaglot’ (c. 1360), a dictionary of Arabic, Greek, Armenian, Persian, 
Mongolian and Turkish which al-Afdal ‘Abbas b. ‘Ali, King of the Yemen - 
geographically far removed from the Mongol dominions - commissioned 
in response to the broadening and quickening of cultural contacts that had 
their roots ultimately in the Mongol conquests.” 

The prestige attaching to the Chinggisid war-machine ensured that 
aspects of Mongol culture were adopted even in states which staunchly 
resisted Mongol expansion and successfully checked it. Thus Mamluk amirs 
in Egypt and Syria wore Mongol dress, and al-‘Umari was told that the 
Delhi Sultan and his military officers, too, were attired in ‘Tatar’ robes.® 
Mamluk authors exhibit a striking familiarity with, and interest in, 
Chinggisid history and Mongol custom, only partly nurtured by the exist- 
ence of mamluks of Mongol provenance. It is important, however, not to 
be misled by some of the information purveyed in Mamlük sources. From 
an early stage the Yasa served as a convenient object of polemic in the 
Матак dominions, as we saw in the writings of Ibn Taymiyya at the time 
of Ghazans first invasion of Syria (pp. 378-9). Controversy over the opposi- 
tion between Yasa and Shari'a surfaced in Egypt some decades after Ibn 
Taymiyya, but in a totally different context. The targets of polemic were 
now the sultans mamluk officers. The claim by al-Safadi (d. 764/1363) – 
that the amir Aytamish, a mamluk of Mongol birth, administered the affairs 
of the sultan's personal mamluks according to the Yasa - was groundless.*? 
So too was the broader charge levelled by the early fifteenth-century histo- 
rian Taq? al-Din al-Maqrizi (d. 845/1442) against the sultans military 
chamberlains (hujjab), of extending the Yasa to cases that involved ordinary 
Muslims and that properly pertained to the Shari‘a and to the jurisdiction 
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of the gadi.” Al-Magrīzī was referring purely to the application of siyāsa, 
namely the secular justice administered by the sultan and his officers, and 
clearly anticipated that the similarity between the two words would aid his 
purpose.” 


Turkicization 


The preponderance of Turkic nomads within the Mongol armies of 
conguest explains the fact that well before 1400 Turkish had largely 
supplanted Mongolian in Western and Central Asia.” We observed 
al-"Umarīs comment, as early as 1338, that the Mongols of the Jochid ulus 
had become assimilated culturally to the Qipchaq majority among their 
subjects (above, p. 339). It is also worth noting that, insofar as we can tell 
from the exiguous material that has come down to us, Turkish (in a docu- 
ment of 1398 still written in the Uighur alphabet, but with an interlinear 
text in Arabic script) had, at least by Ozbeg’s reign, become the language of 
administration within the Golden Horde territories, as of course was 
Turkish in the successor-states of Kazan, Astrakhan and the Crimea; 
Mongolian was restricted to a few special terms.” This pattern is possibly 
less true, however, of the Chaghadayid realm. Here, admittedly, the khans 
Köpek and Tarmashirin spoke Turkish,” and Mongolian tribes in 
Transoxiana like Temiir’s own, the Barlas, were Turkicized by the mid- 
fourteenth century. It is significant that Chaghadai (unconsciously) lent his 
name to the eastern Turkic literary language, Chaghatay, which developed 
out of Khwarazmian Turkic in the Timurid era” and spawned in turn other 
tongues such as Uzbek and Kazakh. But Mongolian, to judge from the 
Turfan documents, was still in administrative use in the easternmost tracts 
of the ulus - “Mughalistan, the Mongol zone par excellence - as late as 
1369.” In the Ilkhanate, a few official documents were still drafted in 
Mongolian as late as Abt Sa‘id’s reign,” surprisingly, but the majority were 
now produced in Persian. 

There is general agreement that, in Michal Biran’s words, ‘the Mongol 
period completed the process of Turco-Mongol dominance of the ruling 
elite in the Middle East.” There was large-scale immigration into Iran by 
fresh nomadic elements - whether brought in the conquerors’ baggage 
train from the Far East or dislodged from a domicile closer at hand and 
borne along by the Mongol tide, such as the Türkmen groups deposited in 
the region.” We lack the solid evidence that would enable us to trace the 
emergence of the Oarā Oūyūnlū ("Black Sheep) and Āg Oūyūnlū ("White 
Sheep), which appear already as fully fledged confederations in the 
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mid-fourteenth century; or tribes like the Takkalū and the Rūmlū, which 
played such a prominent role in the sixteenth-century Safawid polity; or the 
Afshārs and Oājārs, each of which in turn would furnish Iran with a ruling 
dynasty in succession to the Safawids. The arrival of some of the constit- 
uent groups may postdate the Mongol conguest; but egually they may have 
accompanied the invading Saljugs.” 

The process of Turkicization is clearly visible not least in the sphere of 
diet, which has been so extensively researched by Paul Buell. Although the 
lifestyles of the nomadic Mongols and Turks were traditionally very similar, 
Turkic cuisine was somewhat more varied and more sophisticated, and 
during the imperial epoch the Mongols readily adopted Turkic dishes. What 
resulted was not just a newly diverse elite cuisine, since the Mongol rulers 
seem to have fostered the consumption of such dishes beyond steppe 
nomadic society. To take just one example: tutmach, a kind of stuffed 
noodle, figures among the supplies brought to Iran in large guantities to 
feed Hiilegii’s army.*’ Within a few decades we find a Türkmen sufi, who 
had been given a post in the department of charitable foundations (awqaf) 
in Baghdad by Nasir al-Din Tūsīs son Fakhr al-Din, assiduously preparing 
tutmach for the supervisors and scribes employed there;? few, if any, of 
them are likely to have been Mongols or even Turks. We do not know how 
widespread the consumption of this dish had been in pre-Mongol Iraq and 
particularly under the Saljuqs; but the paucity of references (that is, for 
regions outside the Central Asian steppes) prior to the Ilkhanid period 
might indicate that it became more popular from the Mongol era onwards.** 


The exodus of Muslims from the Mongol world 


Al-Magrīzī was able to pen his tendentious jeremiad about the Yasa precisely 
because of the extent of immigration from Mongol-occupied territories. At 
the time of Hülegü's invasion of Iraq and Syria, large numbers of refugees 
made for Mamlük Egypt. We have already noticed (p. 174) the claim by the 
early fourteenth-century geographer Shams al-Din al-Dimashqi that 
immigration from Iraq, the Jazira and Syria down to 1260 had swollen the 
population of Cairo to over a million. Such refugees continued to arrive 
over the next few decades. Among them were groups of Mongols: survivors 
from Jochid contingents in Iran, for instance, who headed westward 
following Hülegü's attack on the Jochid princes in his army in c. 1261; or the 
few hundred Oyirat horsemen, supporters of Baidu who had fled the 
Ilkhanate in 696/1296 in the wake of Ghazans triumph. Although these 
wáfidiyya ('asylum-seekers) were made welcome, it was not until the early 
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fourteenth century, during the reign of al-Nāsir Muhammad b. Oalāwūn, 
that any such immigrants attained high rank in the military establishment 
of the Mamlūk Sultanate.** 

If the contribution of Mongol immigrants to the Mamlūk war effort is 
difficult to guantify, we can be more confident that the Delhi Sultans spec- 
tacular advances against independent Hindu states derived considerable 
impetus from the incorporation of Muslim refugees into his military 
forces.* That large numbers of fugitives from Khurasan, Ghar and Ghazna 
were already entering India at the time of Chinggis Khan's operations we 
learn from Jūzjānī, who was one of their number.** He also tells us that the 
Delhi Sultan Shams al-Din Iltutmish (r. 607-33/1211-36) took care to 
welcome and reward them." Among those who entered the Sultanate 
during this first phase was the father of the Sultanates most famous poet, 
Amir Khusraw Dihlawi (d. 725/1325). Immigration continued later in the 
century, swollen by groups of Mongols who sought shelter in India. We can 
identify several distinct stages in this process. The most obvious are the 
early 1260s, coinciding with the assault by Ilkhanid forces on the Jochid 
contingents in eastern Iran; the year 691/1292; the few years following the 
overthrow of Tarmashirin in Transoxiana (735/1334); and the mid-1340s, 
when the influx may be linked with the deposition of the shadowy Khalil 
Sultàn (c.745/1344—5). As we saw, the earliest of these newcomers may have 
arrived as infidels but accepted Islam subsequently, as was the case with the 
second group; whereas those who entered the Sultanate in the 1330s and 
1340s were unquestionably Muslims.” 

Mongol activities even provided the Sultanate, unintentionally, with its 
two greatest ruling dynasties. By piecing together details supplied by Jazjani 
and by Wassaf, we learn that the Khalaj chief Jalal al-Din Firtiz b. Yughrush, 
destined to be the first Sultan (689-95/1290-6) of the Khalji dynasty, had 
arrived (probably in the 1260s) from the Binban region, where he may have 
been the Mongols’ shihna.” And if Ibn Battita’s informant is to be relied 
upon, Ghazi Malik – the later Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Tughluq and epony- 
mous founder of the Tughluqids (720-815/1320-1412) in Delhi - was 
himself a^Turk from among the Qaraunas (Negüderis).?! 

It must be admitted that these ‘neo-Muslims’ (as contemporary Indian 
authors regularly label them), mingling with the Sultanate’s already hetero- 
geneous nobility and military establishment, may have played a more 
significant role in its fractious politics than in its expansion.” But overall, 
by swelling the formidable Delhi forces they may, at the very least, have 
enhanced the sultan’s ability to overawe his Hindu rivals. Not all the 
immigrants from Chaghadayid territories, moreover, were Mongols or even 
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military men. Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluq (r. 724-52/1324-52), whose 
proverbial munificence was already widely known, took advantage of the 
upheavals from 1334 onwards to issue a public invitation to Muslim offi- 
cials, jurists and scholars in Transoxiana to come south and enter his 
service; one party reached Sind just a little ahead of the Moroccan traveller 
Ibn Battüta.? Civilian elements of this kind almost certainly made an 
important contribution to the progressive Islamization of the Sultans 
vast empire and of the successor-states into which it fragmented after 
the 1330s. 

In chapter 8 we noticed how both the Mamlük state and the Delhi 
Sultanate profited from the willingness of the Jochid khans to look benignly 
on a highly strategic commerce in vital war materiel, namely the convey- 
ance of Turkic military slaves to both states and the despatch of choice 
warhorses to Muslim India. Taken together with the displacement of signif- 
icant numbers of refugees, this traffic contributed to the resilience of Islams 
two principal bulwarks against Mongol expansion, in the Near East and the 
Indian subcontinent. It is possibly the most strikingly ironic of the Mongols' 
indirect effects upon Islamic history. 


The spread of Islam across Eurasia 


The Mongols own policies, too, fostered the spread of Islam. We noticed 
above (p. 325) Juwayni's observation that their conquests had benefited the 
Dar al-Islam by causing the faith to reach parts of the world where hitherto 
it had been unrepresented. If the statement appears a trifle hollow in the 
context, it was because of the nature of the expansion: much of it was due 
to the forcible relocation of Muslims from Iran and Central Asia. The three 
principal areas in which the faith now established a solid presence were 
China, eastern Central Asia (comprising the modern Chinese province of 
Xinjiang) and the Pontic-Caspian steppe. 


China 


In some measure Islam, by the end of the Yuan, had not merely succeeded 
in penetrating into the western fringes of the qaghans territories but had 
even established itself within the metropolitan areas of China. Although the 
Muslim presence in the country dated back as far as the era of the Tang 
dynasty (618-907), it involved relatively limited numbers of traders (and 
sometimes their families) and was confined to the great ports of the south- 
east like Guangzhou, Yangzhou and Hangzhou. Moreover, in contrast with 
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the Muslims who reached China during the Mongol Yuan era, these early 
Muslim immigrants - perhaps in many cases domiciled only temporarily in 
China - do not appear to have considered themselves in any sense Chinese.” 
The Mongol epoch witnessed a marked increase in the number of Muslim 
traders resident in China, particularly in Yuan Chinas largest and most 
important port, Quanzhou (Zaitun), and in Hangzhou.” But these fresh 
Muslim immigrants were by no means confined to the port cities, and a 
number played an important, if not always popular, role in the Mongol 
administration of the country. Among them was Ahmad Fanakati from 
Transoxiana, Qubilai’s notorious finance minister, who was assassinated by 
his Han Chinese enemies in 1282.”° 

A still more significant proportion of Muslims residing in the Yuan 
territories was made up of prisoners and slaves removed from Western 
Asia. Already in 1260 Jüzjàni had heard that the cities of China (Tamghach), 
Tibet and the former Tangut kingdom had been repopulated with large 
numbers of Muslims from Turkestan and Iran and that a great many 
mosques had been built for them." If he was possibly misinformed 
regarding Tibet, as far as Tangut is concerned he was indeed correct. Marco 
Polo reports the presence of Muslims in the cities of Shazhou and Ganzhou, 
though he gives the impression that they were in the minority.”* Rashid 
al-Din, on the other hand, was told that Muslims were in the majority in the 
twenty-four large towns of the Tangut region, in contrast with the agricul- 
tural population, who were ‘idolators’; but the imprecise usage of the term 
"Tangut renders it difficult to ascertain just where the Muslims were 
concentrated.? The fortunes of Islam in the territories of the Muslim 
convert Ananda (p. 349) after his execution - following the failure of 
Temiir’s widow Bulughan Khatun to enthrone him at Khanbaligh in succes- 
sion to her husband in 1307 and the transfer of his principality to another 
branch of the imperial dynasty'? — are unknown. But it seems very likely 
that the genesis of the Hui nationality of Gansu and Ningxia dates from his 
time, since as early as 1272 the Tangut region appears to have contained 
enough adult male Muslims for the formation of a Xi Xia Muslim (huihui) 
army." 

Many of the Muslim elements introduced into China during the Mongol 
era belonged to the military establishment. In the passage referred to above, 
Jüzjàni speaks also of the appointment of Muslim amirs to command 
fortresses in China and Tangut.'” Although the Muslim official Sayyid Ajall 
Bukhari (d. 1279) - whom Qubilai sent in 1273 to head the administration 
of the newly conquered province of Yunnan (the kingdom of Dali) - has 
received much of the credit for the establishment of Islam within the region, 
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itis likely that this pre-dated his arrival and that the conguest, from 1253 
onwards, had involved significant bodies of Muslim troops, who had then 
settled.!° It should also be noted that Sayyid Ajall’s policy in the province 
was not to promote Islamic culture so much as to foster Chinese practices 
and Confucian scholarship." Nonetheless, his activities in no way 
hampered the growth of the Muslim community in Yunnan, which survives 
to this day. 


Eastern Central Asia 


If the two branches of the Chaghadayid dynasty that ruled in Transoxiana 
and in Mughalistan had alike embraced Islam by the middle decades of the 
eighth/fourteenth century, this was not the case with their Chaghadayid 
kinsmen and neighbours immediately to the east. These princes were 
descended from Alughus son Chübei, who along with his brother Qaban 
had entered the service of the Yuan during the upheavals of the 1270s (above, 
p. 187). A number of Chiibei’s progeny bore Yuan administrative titles, 
notably ‘Prince of Bin; ‘Prince of Weiwu and Xining and ‘Prince of Xining, of 
which the first two had been bestowed upon Chibei himself. He, or possibly 
his sons after his death, played a prominent role in the bitter struggle between 
Esen Buga and the forces of the Oaghan Buyantu that ensued in the period 
1313-20 and which advanced the frontiers of the Yuan empire to a line 
extending from the Altai range down to Lop Nor. The Yuan dominions 
thereby came to include the towns that fringed the Taklamakan desert.'° 
Mirza Haydar transmits a report that the Chaghadayid khan of 
Mughalistan, Tughlug Temiir’s son Khidr Qocha, waged holy war (ghazāt) 
against Qaraqocho and Turfan and brought them into the Muslim fold, 
presumably towards the end of the fourteenth century.” If these opera- 
tions are authentic, the results are nevertheless difficult to discern. In 
823/1420, when an embassy from the Timurid Shāh Rukh passed through 
the region on its way to China, one ofits members, Ghiyāth al-Dīn Naggāsh, 
kept a diary of the mission, which Hafiz-i Abrū incorporated in his Zubdat 
al-tawarikh. Ghiyath al-Din reports that the majority of the inhabitants of 
Turfan were still ‘idolators, and was clearly struck by the beauty of their 
temples; he does not, incidentally, allude to a mosque in the town." The 
preponderance of Islam appears to have occurred later, after Turfan had 
finally been brought under Muslim rule;' but even in 1494 an embassy is 
said to have found that the majority of the inhabitants were Christian.'"° 
Qashani expressly mentions Qamul (Ch. Hami) among the regions occu- 
pied by Chiibei’s sons, acting on the qaghan’s behalf, in c. 713/1313-14."" In 
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the late thirteenth century Marco Polo had described the population as exclu- 
sively ‘idolators,'”” and the papal envoy Marignolli, who passed through Oāmul 
in c. 1340, makes no mention of Muslims there.!? But in contrast with Turfan, 
Qamul at the time of Ghiyath al-Din Naqqàshs visit did contain a mosque, 
built by the hakim of the town’s Muslims - though how recently he does not 
tell us. At any rate, Ghiyath al-Din gives the impression that the mosque had 
been deliberately constructed opposite a Buddhist temple." Yet the princes of 
Qāmul, who from the 13905, at least, were descendants of Chibei,'” were 
seemingly in no haste to embrace Islam. In the mid-fourteenth century (and 
hence before the emergence of the principality at Qamul) three of Chiibei’s 
descendants - Sulayman (a grandson) and his sons Yaghan Shah and Sultan 
Shah - had borne Muslim names." Of these, Sulayman was certainly influ- 
enced by Muslim practice, at least, since a contemporary Buddhist poem says 
that he condemned the consumption of alcohol and drank little himself." But 
we find no Muslim names among the Chaghadayid princes of Qamul, begin- 
ning in c. 1390 with Gunashiri(n), whose name is unmistakably Sanskrit - and 
therefore Buddhist – in origin." Hodong Kim has argued persuasively that a 
faction in Mughalistàn had sought to put forward Gunashiri(n) as a candidate 
for the throne of the Chaghadayid khanate in 1388,'? and conceivably this 
represented a reaction against the relatively fresh adoption of Islam. Yet again, 
of course, personal names - even Buddhist ones - are by no means a sure indi- 
cation of a rulers faith (as the example of Tarmashirin demonstrates). But by 
this token, if we discount brief intervals in the 1470s and 1480s when Qàmul 
was occupied by the Muslims of Turfan, none of its rulers appears to have been 
a Muslim before the prince called in Ming sources Baiyatsi (conceivably 
Bāyazīd, though this is far from certain), who was overpowered by Mansür b. 
Ahmad, the Chaghadayid khan of Turfan, in 1513. 


The ulus of Jochi 


The advance of Islam in the Golden Horde territories is perhaps the most 
obscure of these processes. It appears that many of the Mongols’ Qipchaq 
subjects, and of the peoples imported into the western steppes as a result of 
the Mongol conquests, were adopting Islam during the thirteenth century; 
though the khan Ozbeg would later be credited with the major role in the 
Islamization of the Jochid ulus. In his Nuzhat al-gulūb (c. 1340), Hamd- 
Allah Mustawfi remarked that the inhabitants of the Qipchag steppe had 
for the most part accepted the faith, while according to Abu 1-Fida, writing 
a few years earlier, even the majority of the population of Saqchi, on the 
lower Danube, was Muslim.” 
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Yet the pace at which Islam spread within the Jochid lands could easily be 
exaggerated. The Siberian "Tatars may have been converted at a compara- 
tively late date.’ In this context oral tradition can sometimes mislead us. 
Muhammad Munis’ Firdaws al-iqbal, for instance, would claim that Tinim 
Kūregen of the Oonggurat (above, p. 389) had become a Muslim late in life 
- that is, at some point before the early 1230s.? Given the importance of 
establishing precedence (sabiqa) in the faith, we may justifiably suspect the 
author of offering an improbably early date. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, moreover, Greek Orthodox Christianity was still well established 
among the Turkic inhabitants of the Crimean town of Südàq (Soldaia), many 
of whom bore identifiably Qipchaq names.™ As late as the 1330s Ibn Battita 
encountered Christian Qipchaq in the Kaffa region and spoke of the Qipchaq 
inhabitants of Sarai as Christians.” It is not inconceivable that these 
tribesmen had been evangelized by Western European Franciscans, estab- 
lished at Kaffa since at least 1287.'”* Even at the dawn of the fifteenth century 
a Latin prelate some years resident in the east could still report that many 
(though a minority) of the “Tartars’ of the Pontic steppes were Christian.'”” 


Anatolia 


The incorporation of Rüm into the Mongol dominions had a more indirect 
effect on the advance of Islam in the region, inasmuch as it gave a boost to 
the Hanafi school in particular. The reason was the strong presence of 
Hanafism in Central Asia, whence so many Muslims - scholars, jurists and 
administrators - travelled to other regions of the Mongol world. There is 
clear evidence for an influx of Hanafis into Anatolia, imparting a distinc- 
tively Hanafi flavour to the Islam of the petty states that shared out the 
territories of the former Saljuq Sultanate, not least the nascent Ottoman 
polity. The significance of this for the ongoing Islamization of Anatolia is 
that Hanafīs displayed a greater latitude in their approach to conversion 
than did the other schools of Islamic law, including the Shāfi'īs, and that 
this development accordingly facilitated the acceptance of Islam by the 
residual Greek Orthodox population as it came under Muslim rule in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.* 


The movement of peoples and the emergence of new ethnicities 


Among those who came to adopt an Islamic identity were many of the new 
ethnic groups that were forming within Mongol Eurasia. The great majority 
emerge into the light only in the fifteenth century and their genesis is a 
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process largely hidden from us.It doubtless owed less to the flight of peoples 
in the path of the Mongol advance than to the way in which the Mongols 
themselves transferred Turkic (and, to a lesser extent, Mongolian) elements 
from one part of Asia to another, either to assist in the subjugation and 
garrisoning of their territories or to promote economic recovery when the 
previous populations had fled or been annihilated."? The Moghols of 
Afghanistan are descended from Mongol-speaking elements transplanted 
in the thirteenth century. The Hazaras of Afghanistan, whose language is a 
dialect of Persian, are also believed to include a Mongol admixture, possibly, 
it has been proposed, from contact with the Negüderis.? In some measure 
also the southward shift of the Chaghadayid ulus, the “Time of Troubles’ in 
the Jochid territories, and the disintegration of the IIkhanate and the Yuan 
empire in the middle decades of the fourteenth century may have contrib- 
uted to the process of ethnogenesis. 

We have already seen how Mongol military formations gave rise to 
guasi-ethnic groups such as the Ja ūn-i Oūrbān in Khurāsān (p. 104) and 
the Jurma'is and Üghànis in Kirmàn (pp. 205-6).?! Chinggis Khanss policy 
of dispersing members of the same tribe among new military units was 
extended to the western steppes, and Rashid al-Din’s reference to a force 
comprising Uighurs, Oarlug, Tūrkmen and men from Kāshghar and Kūcha 
(Kūsān), assembled to accompany Chormaghun to Iran, clearly illustrates 
the heterogeneous character of some of the Mongol troop divisions from 
an early date.”” As a long-term consequence of the policy in the post- 
Mongol era, many of the new ethnicities contained clans of the same name: 
Kereyit, Merkit, Naiman, Tangut and Qipchaq, to name the most promi- 
nent.'* In the early sixteenth century the clans of the Crimean Khanate 
included the Barin (Ba arin), the Kitan, the Manghit and the Qipchaq."* 

It is noteworthy how many of the new ethnicities derived their name, as 
did the Jurmaīs and Ūghānīs, from an individual ruler or commander 
rather than from some pre-existing tribe. Behind this, in Peter Golden's 
view, lies the attenuation of long-standing kinship bonds and the promi- 
nence of group identities that originated in the institution of the nókór 
(companion). The Yasauris who appear in the Timurid accounts of 
Temür' early career in Transoxiana are commonly taken to have been the 
one-time troops of the Chaghadayid prince Yasa'ur (d. 1320),7^ who must 
have accompanied him on his migration into Khurāsān (above, pp. 
201, 207) but are said to have joined Kópek after their master's overthrow.” 
If this identification is correct, they may have formed the power-base of the 
joint khans Khalil and Qazan, Yasaur's sons, in the 1340s (see p. 357). An 
alternative possibility is that the Yasa'uris originated, rather, at an earlier 
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juncture, as the force commanded by the important noyan of that name, 
who was prominent under Baraq and Du'a and from c. 1290 was stationed 
south of the Oxus."* This Yasaur, known as the Greater, was in fact the 
princes maternal grandfather." 

Better known, but more problematic, are the full-blown confederacies 
that emerged at a later date. The Uzbeks are traditionally connected with 
Özbeg, the first in the unbroken series of Muslim khans in the Golden 
Horde, on the authority of the semi-legendary seventeenth-century histor- 
ical work of Abūl-Ghāzī, Khan of Khiva, himself an ‘Arabshahid and hence 
a descendant of Jochi's son Shiban. Yet Abū l-Ghāzī says nothing more than 
that the Jochid ulus (he calls it an il) had been known as the il of Ozbeg 
(Uzbek) since that khan’s reign.'^? There is nothing intrinsically improbable 
about this: in much the same way it had often been called the ‘ulus of Berke’ 
from the 1260s, and the appellation ‘Chaghatays’ that was attached to the 
forces of Temiir and his successors provides a fourteenth-century parallel. 
But the ethnicon Uzbek first appears in the sources in the mid-fifteenth 
century, over 150 years after the khan’s death, and attached, oddly enough, 
to a grouping led by descendants not of Batu but of his brother Shiban.!*' 
Similarly, it is far from obvious why the Noghays, who surface in the eastern 
reaches of the Jochid ulus earlier in that century, should have taken their 
name from the Chinggisid kingmaker who had perished in 1299/1300 and 
whose sphere of influence had lain west of the Dnieper. 

In this same category of new ‘tribes’ named after an individual belongs 
the most mystifying of them, located on the western edge of the Mongol 
world, in Anatolia. The ruling dynasty of the Ottomans (Osmanli), like that 
of the Noghays, was of non-Chinggisid origin but, unlike that of the 
Noghays, has generally not been deemed to be of Mongol extraction. In 
contrast, too, with the Noghays and Uzbeks alike, the Ottomans’ existence is 
attested during the Mongol era itself. Their eponymous leader ‘Osman 
(‘Uthman; d. c. 1324), whose son Orkhan was the real founder of the 
Ottoman state, first appears on the stage during the last years of the Ilkhan 
Ghazan. The scope of this chapter does not require us to trace or account 
for the rise of Ottoman power. Rather, we are concerned more narrowly 
with the possible impact of Mongol rule in north-western Anatolia. The 
early Ottoman sources, which contain a good deal of fanciful material and 
of which none dates from earlier than c. 1400, are surprisingly reticent 
about Anatolias Mongol past." But Professor Rudi Lindner has advanced 
evidence that ‘Osman was still subject to the Ilkhanid regime early in 
Óljeitü's time and suggested that he was among those who had benefited 
when Ghazan, in the wake of Siilemish’s unsuccessful revolt in Rim, sought 
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to bind the local powers more closely to the Ilkhanid interest by granting 
them the profitable right of coinage, thus occasioning the marked (if 
fleeting) proliferation of Anatolian mint-towns in 699/1299—1300.'** 

It is also possible that the Mongols were more directly linked with the 
very formation of the Ottoman polity. There is, if anything, less scholarly 
agreement regarding Ottoman origins than at any time in the past. Various 
dates have been proposed for their first arrival in Anatolia, and we face here 
the same problem that surrounds the antecedents of the Qarà Qüyünlü and 
the Āg Oūyūnlū (pp. 394-5). Claims that the Ottomans’ ancestors were 
among the new Turkic populations introduced with the advent of the 
Saljugs in the eleventh century depend less on hard evidence than on a 
pronounced reluctance in past Turkish historiography to acknowledge that 
the Mongol scourge could have played any role in the genesis of Turkey.’ 
The balance of modern opinion is that the Ottomans probably arrived 
during the Mongol campaigns of conquest between c. 1220 and c. 1258. 
One possibility is that they were among the Turks who moved westwards 
into Anatolia following the defeat of the Khwarazmshah Jalal al-Din by a 
Saljuq- Ayyubid coalition in 627/1230 and his death in the next year.'^ 

"Osmàns name has come down to us in various guises. Those of Orkhan's 
coins that include his father’s name (the earliest is dated 727 [1326-7]) spell 
it as “Osman.'*° But Dr Colin Heywood has pointed out that ‘Osman is 
called 'Atmàn' by the Byzantine author Pachymeres, suggesting a Mongol 
background.” In this connection, it is worth noting that the name *Otman 
was borne both by a great-grandson of Jochi’s son Shiban and by a Qongqurat 
noyan, who appears as the father of Bulughan Khatun, wife successively to 
the Ilkhans Arghun and Ghazan.'? More importantly, Ibn Fadl-Allah 
al-‘Umari gives two separate, if brief, accounts of Orkhan’s amirate in his 
section on Anatolia, evidently derived from two different informants. In the 
first of these, Orkhan’s father is named ‘Uthman, as we should expect; in the 
second he is called TMAN, beneath which lurks probably the same form as 
that given by Pachymeres.'” 

Taking up a statement made by the early sixteenth-century historian 
Khwand-Amir and developed by Clément Huart four centuries later, 
Heywood has further elaborated a case for the Ottomans as much more recent 
immigrants, who crossed the Straits into Anatolia from the Jochid territories 
following the overthrow of Noghai by the khan Toqto’a in 699/1299—1300.' 
This is by no means implausible, since the early fifteenth-century Ottoman 
historian Yazicioglu ‘Ali, in his Turkish translation and continuation of Ibn 
Bibis work, says that other refugees were arriving from the Jochid sphere 
of influence around the same date. The founders of the Karasi amirate, who 
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had allegedly accompanied Kaykāwūs II into exile (659/1261) and had been 
settled by the Byzantine emperor in the Dobrudja, had returned to Anatolia in 
or after the reign of "Alā al-Dīn Kaygubād III b. Farāmurz.”' In support of 
Heywoods proposal, one might further cite the arresting characterization, by 
an Anatolian author writing just before 1400, of the Ottoman Sultan (‘the son 
of 'Osmamn) as a simple Mongol (mughüli-yi sada): Used at that late junc- 
ture, and of a prince on the very north-western edge of Anatolia, the label 
could hardly allude to some (far from recent) political connection with the 
Ilkhanate. The current state of the evidence makes it improbable that any of 
these arguments can be taken further. But we are left with the fascinating 
possibility that the Mongols may have sponsored, in some limited sense, the 
creation of the most durable and successful land-based Islamic empire of the 
early modern era. 


The integration of Eurasia within a single 
disease zone: the Black Death 


It remains to consider another possible (if inadvertent) consequence of 
Mongol expansion for the history of the Islamic world (and indeed of 
Eurasia as a whole), less positive than the transfer of peoples, the spread 
of Islam itself or the dissemination of culinary tastes or languages: the 
movement of a virus. In the mid-fourteenth century the pandemic known 
to historians as the Black Death held sway from China to the Atlantic coasts 
of Europe, and its effects were thus felt over an area even vaster than the 
Mongol conquests. There is a broad consensus that the disease originated 
in the steppes and that it marked the emergence of what Samuel Adshead 
called a single uniform disease structure. There is less agreement that the 
political and economic conditions created by the spread of Mongol rule, 
and the growth of transcontinental contacts which it fostered, were indi- 
rectly responsible.'^* Evidence indicates that bubonic plague was not spread 
by closer contacts between humans but essentially resulted from a growth 
in the wild rodent population,” 
revealed that relatively small shifts in temperature or precipitation can 
trigger dramatic increases in the reproductive cycle of fleas.^* There is 
much to be said for Thomas Allsen’s suggestion that the Mongols’ practice 
of dispersing or transferring large numbers of their subject peoples, some- 
times across ecological frontiers, and often in harsh conditions, lowered 
their resistance to disease.'*’ But this may well be the extent of the 
conquerors’ responsibility for the Black Death. The tale peddled by the 
contemporary writer Gabriele de’ Mussis in his Historia de morbo - that it 


while recent biological research has 
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was transmitted to Western Europe because the forces of the Golden Horde 
khan Janibeg, investing Genoese Kaffa in 1346, resorted to an early form of 
biological warfare by catapulting the corpses of their own dead into the city 
- is now widely discredited.?? But there is no reason to doubt that the 
disease was conveyed westwards from the Crimea by rodents stowing away 
on Italian ships. 

Precisely where, and when, this pandemic originated is by no means 
clear. It does not appear to have reached China before 1331 or possibly even 
the 1340s.'? Gravestones in a Nestorian Christian cemetery unearthed near 
the village of Karadzhigach, ten kilometres south-east of Pishpek in 
present-day Kirgizstan, attest to an unusually high mortality rate in 1338 
and 1339, and link ten (that is, 10 per cent of the total) of the deaths in those 
two years with some pestilence.'? Not long before, in c. 735/1334-5, Ibn 
Battüta and the Indo-Muslim sources report the outbreak in Tilang 
(Telingana) of a virulent epidemic (wabā') among the troops of the Delhi 
Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluq, then en route to suppress a revolt in Ma'bar 
in the far south. According to one author, writing in the Deccan only fifteen 
years later, half of the officers and a third of the soldiers perished,“ propor- 
tions that readily call to mind the mortality in Europe during the following 
decade. The Sultan was compelled to abandon his expedition and retreat 
into the Deccan, where he himself succumbed, though he had recovered by 
the time he was back in Delhi.'* In 744-5/1343-5 Ibn Battüta, arriving in 
Madura, the capital of Ma'bar, witnessed another epidemic, which carried 
off the wife and son of Sultan Ghiyāth al-Dīn Dāmghānī.'* Both visitations 
have been identified as cholera.'** 

So much for the outbreaks of disease that have been linked with the 
Black Death. The language of our sources, however, serves to obfuscate the 
matter. The term given for the disease on the Nestorian gravestones is a 
fairly general one, so that we cannot be certain it was plague.'® Similarly, 
the Arabic-Persian word waba@’ can embrace in addition typhus, smallpox 
or cholera, and our Muslim sources tend to use the more specific term 
ta‘in (‘plague’) for the visitation of 1346-9.'® Yet it should be noted that 
this is not true of Ibn Battüta, who employs wab@’ alike for the pestilence in 
Tilang, for the later epidemic in Ma'bar and for the Black Death itself, 
which he witnessed in Syria and Palestine in 1349 as he made his way back 
to Morocco.!^ 

A handful of contemporary Muslim writers devoted treatises specifi- 
cally to the pandemic, notably Zayn al-Din “Umar Ibn al-Wardi, who 
derived his information from Muslim merchants and who was himself 
among its victims in Aleppo in 749/1349. In his continuation of Abt 1-Еіааѕ 
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history, he says merely that the disease broke out in Ozbeg’s dominions and 
then spread to the Crimea, Anatolia and Cyprus.'9 But his treatise lists a 
broader range of territories. Here we read that the pestilence originated in 
the legendary ‘Land of Darkness’ (namely the fur-bearing regions of 
northern Eurasia, which for Ibn Battüta lay beyond Bulghàr),'? where it 
had been raging for fifteen years, and then spread to China, India, Ozbegs 
territories, Transoxiana, Iran and the Near East."? Two authors writing in 
Andalusia, Ibn Khātima and Ibn al-Khatib, were told that it had originated 
in Khita, that is, northern China (although we should note that the former, 
whose ultimate sources were Christian merchants visiting Almeria, also 
specifies Ethiopia). Ibn al-Khatib cites the testimony of trustworthy travel- 
lers to distant parts, of whom he names Ibn Battüta in particular, that the 
plague had begun in 'al-Khità and al-Sin' (northern and southern China) 
around the year 734/1333-4.'”' The date is more or less in harmony with 
Ibn al-Wardīs testimony, even if the geographical indications are not; but 
this information, oddly, is nowhere found in the extant version of Ibn 
Battütas travels. There is, in any case, no evidence to suggest that either 
China or India was a focus of plague prior to, respectively, the seventeenth 
and nineteenth centuries.'? 

In his recent studies of the Black Death, Professor Ole Benedictow 
argues that it originated in the lands of the Golden Horde, in an area known 
for the plague - namely, the territory extending from the north-west shores 
of the Caspian into southern Russia. Rightly sceptical concerning Ibn 
al-Wardīs testimony and that of others who locate the origins of the plague 
in China, he cites what he terms the most informative of the Rus' sources: 


In that year [6854 = 1346] a punishment from God befell the peoples of 
the eastern regions, at the orda, and in Ornach, in Sarai, in Bezhdezh and 
in the neighbouring cities and districts, and there was a heavy mortality 
among the peoples, [namely] the Bessermens, the Tatars, the Armenians, 
the Abkhaz . . .!? 


Benedictow takes this statement to indicate the Pontic-Caspian steppe and 
the territories south of the Caucasus, apart from the 'Bessermens, whom he 
describes as 'a small population living in north-eastern Russia (and who 
therefore ‘do not fit into the pattern’).' But his analysis is undermined by 
some errors of identification: 'Ornach did not lie in the estuary of the Don 
(clearly he has taken the name to signify Tana, the modern Azov), but is in 
fact Urgench in Khwarazm; while in the Middle Ages the term ‘Bessermens’ 
— quite simply ‘Muslims’ - denoted specifically those living well to the east 
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of the Caspian and Aral Seas, in what is now southern Kazakhstan. The 
bigger flaw in Benedictow's argument, however, is that the chronicler’s 
informants were speaking, in all likelihood, only of the direction from which 
they knew the pestilence had arrived most recently; they may have simply 
had no knowledge of its earlier presence and progress in more remote tracts. 
‘Scythia, where Byzantine authors locate its origins," denotes more than 
merely the Pontic-Caspian region; it is a blanket term for the entire steppe 
belt that stretched across the continent. We are still left with the possibility 
that the plague first reared its head elsewhere; and indeed the mention of 
Ürgench perhaps points to its origins further east, in Chaghadayid Central 
Asia. 

Given the poverty of source material for the Jochid and the Chaghadayid 
territories alike, further progress on this question is unlikely. One wonders, 
in any case, how far the idea that the Mongols were responsible for the 
genesis and spread of the Black Death drew its appeal from a readiness to 
credit the conquerors with yet another category of deaths on an industrial 
scale. 


CONCLUSION 


ESPITE THE FACT THAT the reduction of much of Muslim Central Asia 
by the infidel Qara-Khitai can be - and at one time was - viewed as a 
prelude to the Mongol conquests in the following century, the similarities 
are limited. The Qara-Khitai came from northern China, a region familiar 
in Muslim literature and possessed of a civilization that commanded admi- 
ration; they reduced only a small proportion of Muslim territory; and their 
yoke, at least for much of the period of their domination, was a compara- 
tively light one. The Mongols, by contrast, emerged from tracts that were 
barely known; their exposure to what might be seen as civilizing influences 
was of very recent date; they conquered the majority of the eastern Islamic 
world; and their rule was undeniably both more intrusive and oppressive. 
Extravagant hyperbole is the keynote of many contemporary accounts 
of Chinggis Khans campaigns, and the damaging effects of the Mongol 
invasions may indeed have been exaggerated both by medieval authors and 
by modern historians. In some measure, this sprang from the fact that the 
Mongols had access to a siege technology far superior to that of their precur- 
sors on the steppe, enabling them to reduce a greater number of strong- 
points within just a few years. Although Chinggis Khans advancing armies 
included sizeable contingents furnished by Muslim princes, and although 
many high-status Muslims joined him in the course of his great westward 
expedition of 1218-24, this does not seem to have mitigated the violence of 
the attack. The tactics the Mongols employed, moreover, were frequently 
ruthless. The countryside was sometimes ravaged extensively in order to 
encourage the submission of towns and cities. As has long been known, 
cities that resisted to the end, or held out for some time before surrender, 
met with a markedly worse fate than those that capitulated relatively 
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promptly. The Mongols seem, on the whole, to have observed the same 
laws of war as other powers had done, and we can discern a gradation of 
penalties exacted by the victors according to the nature and extent of the 
resistance. But even those urban centres that were spared a general massacre 
underwent the removal of any skilled elements, as well as the destruction of 
their fortifications, which would have left them vulnerable to brigands and 
the attentions of the dreaded Isma‘ili Assassins or of unruly elements 
displaced by the conquerors. 

The second large-scale expedition sent out from Mongolia, by the Qaghan 
Méngke, doubtless owed little to an appeal from the people of Qazwin; but 
such encouragement was forthcoming simply because an intensification of 
Mongol control promised the restoration of some semblance of order. It was 
not, like Chinggis Khan’s campaigns, an act of vengeance. Even so it was 
designed to bring to heel those powers in Iran, and the territories beyond, that 
still lay outside effective Mongol control Hülegüs operations had, on the 
whole, a far less destructive effect on the Iranian lands than those of his grand- 
father; but they nevertheless merit being ranked alongside the earlier invasion 
apropos of their impact on Iraq and Syria, where a number of cities were sacked 
and the populations subjected to massacre and selective deportation just as in 
Chinggis Khans time. If this occurred less frequently under Hülegü, the main 
reason was that so many cities chose to yield without a struggle. 

For all that the Mongol empire had access to more impressive military 
resources than those available to any previous steppe power, it shared with 
its predecessors certain weaknesses. There were, firstly, no fixed rules for 
the succession, which led to a lengthy interregnum following the Qaghan 
Ógódei's death (1241) and again after the death of his son and successor 
Güyüg (1248). In 1251 the imperial dignity passed to the branch of Tolui, 
the youngest of Chinggis Khans sons, by virtue of an armed struggle that 
resulted in the execution of several members of the lines of Ogēdei and his 
brother Chaghadai. Secondly, much of the conquered territory was granted 
out by way of appanages to members of the imperial dynasty. In addition, 
Chinggisid princes had their own representatives within the secretariats 
created under Ogédei to administer China, Central Asia and Iran respec- 
tively, and tried to extend their control over lands and revenues that were 
under the direct authority of the qaghan. There were frequent conflicts of 
interest between the gaghan and his kinsfolk, between the Mongol gover- 
nors and local client princes, and between the military and an embryonic 
civil administration. 

During the decades preceding Hülegü's expedition, the Jochids based in 
the Pontic and Caspian steppes and headed first by Batu and then by his 
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brother Berke, had enjoyed a preponderant influence in the administration 
of Iran and Anatolia and the apportionment of the revenues of these regions, 
particularly following the discomfiture of the Ogódeyid and Chaghadayid 
lines in 1251-2. Despite the lack of clarity in our sources regarding Móngke's 
precise purpose for the future of the conquests in south-west Asia, the 
balance of the evidence is that he intended Hülegü to act merely as his lieu- 
tenant and to return, in due course, to Mongolia; there are no substantial 
grounds for believing that the Jochids rights had been abolished or even 
curtailed. In the wake of Móngkes death and the outbreak in 1260 of a 
succession dispute between his brothers Qubilai and Arigh Bóke in the Far 
East, Hülegü launched an assault on the Jochid contingents in his army and 
on Jochid interests in Iran, and thereby turned the territories south of the 
Oxus into a new ulus, on a more or less equal footing with the others. His 
actions dealt the coup de gráce to the unitary empire. 

The coup d'état that brought Móngke to the imperial throne in 1251 and 
Hülegü' creation of the IIkhanate each alike administered a disruptive 
twist to the development of the united empire; and it is important to recog- 
nize that these events are handled in a highly tendentious manner by our 
chief sources. Juwayni, writing in the wake of Móngkes accession and for 
the new sovereigns brother Hülegü, saw it as his task to justify the ascent to 
power of the Toluid branch of the dynasty. Rashid al-Din, for his part, was 
firmly committed to the cause of Hülegü's line, the IIkhans, and to their 
Toluid cousins in the Far East, from whom his Ilkhanid patrons ultimately 
derived their authority. Other sources - notably those composed in the 
Mamlük realm, which was allied with the Jochids — display a bias of their 
own; but they also furnish a healthy corrective. 

As had been the pattern in the Qara-Khitai empire, many sedentary 
regions both in the Ilkhanid territories and in Central Asia remained under 
client princes who had accepted Mongol overlordship. The comparative 
freedom of high-status women in steppe society was reflected in one 
notable aspect of Mongol overlordship in Iran (the only region where we 
have adequate data): namely, the conferment of power on princesses of the 
Qutlughkhanid dynasty in Kirman (a dynasty that was itself of Qara-Khitai 
origin) and their enjoyment of the prerogatives of sovereignty such as 
mention of their name in the khutba and on the coinage. In the Ilkhanate 
vassal rulers were to be found in Mesopotamia, in southern and eastern 
Iran, and possibly in the north as well. They were required, inter alia, to pay 
tribute, strike coins in the qaghan's name (or later that of the regional khan), 
provide royal hostages, cooperate with a Mongol resident (basqaq; shihna) 
and place their military forces at the conquerors disposal. On the other 
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hand, Mongol overlordship conferred undoubted benefits in the form of 
patents of authority and in some cases territorial aggrandizement and 
additional funds; newly emergent dynasties, like the Kurtids of Herat, owed 
their position largely to Mongol favour. This perhaps explains why rebel- 
lions were few. Of those that did occur, moreover, fewer still appear to have 
been inspired by a spirit of holy war against the infidel. Mongol interven- 
tion in the client states was spasmodic, although it grew more freguent 
towards the turn of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when the 
Salghurid dynasty in Fārs and the Saljugs of Rūm yielded place to more or 
less direct rule. On balance, however, the Ilkhans were more prone to resort 
to tax-farming, as they did in Fārs. 

As to the administrative structure of the newly emergent Mongol realms, 
we know virtually nothing of the Jochid regime and not much more about 
that of the Chaghadayids; though the Turfan documents from the eastern 
reaches of Chaghadafs ulus indicate a reliance on local officials whose 
names might suggest Buddhist Uighurs. In contrast with the Yuan regime in 
China, where the indigenous Han population were excluded from the 
highest echelons of the administration, the Ilkhans governed their domin- 
ions through a Central Asian-Persian (“Tajik’) bureaucracy in conjunction 
with Turco-Mongol military officers. But the Tajiks were by no means all 
Muslims or exclusively made up of representatives of the traditional official 
cadres that had served the Saljugs and Khwārazmshāhs, like the Juwaynīs. 
From 1288 to 1291 the wazir was a Jew, Sa'd al-Dawla; and the historian 
Rashid al-Din, who served as joint wazir in the early fourteenth century, 
was a Jewish convert to Islam. Whereas Persian was dealt a fresh impetus 
as the language of administration in the Ilkhanate, the use of Mongolian 
persisted longer in the Chaghadayid state and Turkish had ousted 
Mongolian in the Jochid territories by the beginning ofthe fifteenth century. 

If the Mongol military and Tājīk bureaucrats in the Ilkhanate were able, 
on occasion, to cooperate to good effect, it would be a mistake to see this as 
symptomatic of their growing consolidation into a single ruling class. 
Mongol grandees appear to have reacted sharply to signs of presumption on 
the part of Tājīk officials, and in any case relations were freguently vitiated 
by calumny and jealousy and by the existence of factions. Many a Tājīk wazir 
was brought low by (probably) false accusations or by the downfall of a 
Mongol commander with whom he was too closely connected. Yet higher 
military officers were equally likely to suffer demotion and execution as the 
result of association with a vulnerable bureaucrat. The fact that civilian and 
military affairs were not clearly differentiated added to the instability. It is a 
characteristic of the late thirteenth-century Ikhanid regime that a powerful 
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military figure, holding the rank of viceroy (nā'ib) to the Ilkhan, might be 
entrusted also with the dignity of wazir; and conversely, at intervals from the 
early 1290s we find Tājīk wazirs in turn wielding unprecedented authority. 
Amid all this, despite recent efforts to rehabilitate the Ilkhans, there are 
grounds for adhering to the long-held view that the majority were more 
intent on pleasure and left government to others, whether Mongol or Tājīk. 

By obeying Chinggis Khans injunction to treat all faiths even-handedly, 
the conguerors have gained the reputation for a religious toleration eguated, 
at times, with indifference. Just how anachronistic (not to say simplistic) this 
is, in fact, emerges from their attempts to impose certain of their own ances- 
tral norms as law and to outlaw Islamic practices that were contrary to steppe 
custom. The evidence is admittedly patchy and comes from the first half- 
century or so of Mongol rule. Yet whereas the Mongols briefly required the 
population of China to practise levirate marriage, for instance, nothing indi- 
cates that they made the same demand on the Muslims of south-west Asia en 
masse. But some among the client Muslim princes were apparently required 
to observe the custom. An effective prohibition of the Muslim slaughter- 
ritual or of Muslim ablutions is virtually inconceivable on logistical grounds; 
it may have been confined to the vicinity of the qaghan's headquarters or of 
princely encampments. Insofar as ordinary Muslims were impeded in the 
practice of their faith, this occurred primarily in the territories held by 
Chinggis Khan’s second son Chaghadai or, more briefly, in Qubilai’s China. 

In general, the vivid anecdotes in our sources that illustrate the perils of 
infringing such laws are perhaps best seen in the broader context of Muslim 
insecurity under infidel rule. Chinggis Khan’s enactment regarding the 
equality of the various faiths sanctioned the practice of Buddhism in the 
conquered Muslim territories, put an end to the inferior status of the People 
of the Book (Christians and Jews), who were now relieved of the obligation 
to pay the poll-tax (jizya), and gave rise to competition and increased 
tension between Sunnī Muslims and other confessional groups. In the 
Ilkhanate Islamic pious foundations (awgāf) were for a time placed under 
the authority of the Shī'ī Nasīr al-Dīn Tūsī, and their revenues were partly 
siphoned off to help fund his observatory at Marāgha and in part made 
available, for charitable purposes, to Christians and Jews. 

The fragmentation of the empire hastened the development ofits constit- 
uent parts along divergent lines. In the Iranian lands, which from c. 1260 
were governed by their own branch of the Chinggisid dynasty, Hūlegū and 
his immediate successors (with the exception of Tegūder Ahmad) showed 
no inclination to succumb to Islamic cultural influences; but they were 
nevertheless dependent on a largely Muslim official class. Certain members 
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of that class espoused the project of assimilating their new monarchs - the 
first to rule over the entire country as a distinct geopolitical entity since the 
fall of the Sasanians and the Arab conquest in 651 - to the ancient Iranian 
kings, a project to which some Ilkhans may have been willing to subscribe. 
Ilkhanid Iran thereby entered upon a trajectory that marked it out as sepa- 
rate not merely from the unitary empire but from the longer-established 
political units over which the Jochids and Chaghadayids presided. 

Identifying the Ilkhans with the pre-Muslim Iranian kings was just one 
means of rendering infidel rule more acceptable by pointing to a continuity 
with the distant past. Another means was to attempt, as Juwayni did, to see 
the conquerors as monotheists not far removed from the true faith and thus 
ripe for conversion. It is indeed possible that this was among the tactics 
employed in winning the Mongols over to Islam. We have little insight into 
proselytism among the rank and file; we know only that it was already under 
way as early as the 1240s. Here the wide dispersal of Mongol (and infidel 
Turkish) troops was undoubtedly instrumental, displacing large numbers, 
settling them in an unfamiliar milieu and bringing them into close prox- 
imity with Muslim populations and Muslim scholars and sufis; there are 
slight indications that Mongols living in or near urban centres were particu- 
larly susceptible. 

Historians long accepted the image purveyed by our principal sources, 
whereby the initiative in the Islamizing process came from Mongol rulers 
and the rank and file followed in their wake. But it is now clear that those 
khans who accepted Islam were more often responding to the presence of a 
significant Muslim convert element within the ranks of the military. They 
may have been influenced also by motives other than securing the support 
of their military commanders: the desire, for instance, to reach out to a 
Muslim constituency within a territory on which they had designs, or to 
cement their acceptability in the eyes of the existing Muslim elites, or even 
to enhance the commercial attractiveness of their dominions. It should be 
borne in mind once again, moreover, that the sundering of the empire after 
1260, and the emergence of successor-states in three regions of Western 
Asia that were culturally distinct, gave rise to different imperatives. The 
Ilkhans, presiding over a predominantly Muslim society and separated 
by a vast distance from the lands of their Toluid allies in the Far East, must 
have experienced a more pressing need to bolster their legitimacy by 
recourse to the dominant religious idiom. The Jochids and the Chaghadayids, 
who took longer to adopt Islam, ruled over territories that were more 
heterogeneous, containing a smaller proportion of Muslims. In the Jochid 
realm, that Muslim element, notably in Khwarazm, was culturally and 
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economically the most advanced and considerably more so than the 
Christian Rus'. The Chaghadayid lands for the most part overlapped with 
the territory of the former Oara-Khitai empire, and here, as in the era of the 
Oara-Khitai, a strongly Muslim society in Transoxiana and neighbouring 
regions was more or less counterbalanced by the rival Buddhist culture of 
Uighūristān, which might help to explain the comparatively late date at 
which Islam took root, especially in the eastern half of the ulus. 

None of this is to imply that the acceptance of Islam by Chinggisid khans 
was in some way hollow or specious, as the Mongols Mamlūk antagonists 
believed - or affected to believe. We lack the information, in any event, that 
would enable us to ascertain the royal converts state of mind. Muslim 
authors writing under Mongol rule are less interested in some internal 
transformation than in external, observable signals, notably the jettisoning 
of the distinctive Mongol hairstyle or a change in apparel. Islamization was 
a protracted process: over the first few generations, at least, it did not neces- 
sarily entail the discarding of traditional steppe norms, as is clear from the 
khans' continued attachment, for instance, to the practice of levirate 
marriage. It seems also that an excessively precipitate departure from 
Chinggis Khans even-handed religious policy could result in rebellion and 
the overthrow of the convert Muslim ruler. In the Ilkhanate, matters moved 
at a gentler pace than they did in Chaghadai’s ulus in c. 1309 or the early 
1330s. Although Christians and Jews initially suffered persecution following 
the conversion of Ghazan, and some discrimination subsequently at the 
hands of Oljeitii, it was not until the reign of Aba Sa‘id that the ‘People of 
the Book’ were once again subjected to the jizya. As far as we can tell, the 
khans of the Golden Horde too were prepared to progress slowly in the 
work of Islamization. 

The Mongols’ efforts to rehabilitate the conquered territories had begun 
within a relatively short interval - in regions such as Transoxiana after 1221 
and the Transcaucasus after c. 1239 - and such measures may well have 
been implemented even more speedily in the wake of Hülegü's expedition, 
particularly in Baghdad. What underlay this is no more likely to have been 
some humanitarian impulse than a dawning recognition that economic 
recovery would benefit the conquerors. The decades after 1260, however, 
witnessed fresh damage to the Muslim lands, whether from the repeated 
conflicts between rival khanates or in the course of military struggles within 
an individual polity or as the result of fresh migrations of nomads from one 
region to another. Eastern and southern Iran, Khwarazm, Transoxiana and 
the cities of the Tarim basin appear to have suffered in particular. Moreover, 
although the rulers of the successor-states - even those whose territories 
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comprised mainly steppelands and whom historiography has tended to see 
as champions of nomadic interests - attempted to foster economic recovery, 
their efforts, as we might have expected, given the nomads' traditional 
concern for commerce, appear to have focused more on the promotion of 
towns and trade than on the needs of agriculture. 

This brings us to the broader effects of incorporation within the Mongol 
world-empire. In view of the incidence of warfare between the successor- 
states after 1260, which can be seen at times to have affected trade and travel 
for other purposes, the time-honoured notion of a Pax Mongolica has to be 
abandoned. Yet the conclusion is inescapable that contemporaneously with 
the Mongol hegemony a vast part of Eurasia became increasingly intercon- 
nected. The period witnessed a marked growth in trade between the Islamic 
world, on the one hand, and China and other regions of the Far East, on the 
other, both by land and more especially by sea. The Mongols own contribu- 
tion to this process (which may have already been under way a century or two 
earlier, in the era of the Saljuqs and the Kitan-Liao) was primarily the simpli- 
fication of commercial taxes, the advance of capital to favoured merchants by 
members of the dynasty and others among the elite, a rise in demand for 
certain commodities, particularly luxury goods such as gold brocade, furs and 
slaves, and - in all likelihood - the dethesaurization of considerable quantities 
of silver following the overthrow of the Song empire in the late 1270s. 

The era of Mongol domination also stimulated intellectual and cultural 
activity in the Islamic world. The transplantation of groups of newly 
conquered subjects (usually enslaved craftsmen in the Muslim case) across 
Asia in both directions, followed in time by regular diplomatic ties between 
the Ilkhans and their Yuan cousins, brought the eastern Islamic lands into 
closer contact than ever before with China, and facilitated the transmission 
of scientific and medical ideas and the reproduction of instruments and 
other artefacts. Through the medium of servitors such as Nasir al-Din Tüsi 
and the wazir, historian and polymath Rashid al-Din, Ilkhanid rule brought 
together Chinese and Muslim scholars, who collaborated in activities such 
as the composition of a multi-epoch calendar and the translation of Chinese 
scientific writings into Persian. If closer scrutiny reveals that Chinese 
knowledge and techniques were not invariably taken on board by Ilkhanid 
Muslim scholars, and that the impact of Mongol rule in the cultural sphere 
may therefore, in some respects, have been less far-reaching than is 
commonly supposed, there is no doubt that the Chinggisid era witnessed a 
remarkable expansion in Muslim intellectual horizons, which accelerated 
in the wake of the conversion. Even were Chinese influence to be left out of 
the equation, the collaborative work carried out by Muslim scholars at the 
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Marāgha observatory, both under Tūsīs aegis and after his death, was rich 
in conseguences for later Muslim astronomers and for their sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century European counterparts from Copernicus onwards. 
Not the least conspicuous result of contact between Western Asia and the 
Far East, moreover, was the importation into the Ilkhanate of new tech- 
nigues and themes in the visual and plastic arts, the impact of which was 
certainly long-lasting. The part played in all this by the Ilkhans themselves, 
some of whom sought to surround themselves with intellectual luminaries, 
is debatable but not, it appears, negligible. 

Taking a still longer-range view, the impress of Mongol governance was 
still visible centuries after the deaths of Chinggis Khan's grandsons. Muslim 
political culture, on which the Mongols drew, returned the compliment by 
absorbing the idea that Chinggisid descent was an important qualification 
for sovereignty, with the result that major dynasties of Chinggisid origin 
were still ruling in the western steppe and in Central Asia as late as the eight- 
eenth century. Mongol imperial policy towards the subject peoples also left 
its mark on the ethnographic map of Eurasia. One major consequence was 
the introduction of fresh Turkic groups into Western Asia and the growing 
Turkicization of the region. Another was the removal of communities of 
enslaved artisans and their families from Iran and Central Asia to the Far 
East, where they established a Muslim presence, as in Yunnan and Gansu, 
that endures to the present day. Older tribes such as the Kitan, the Kereyit 
and the Naiman disappeared as identifiable political actors, and were 
replaced in time by new ethnicities which frequently took their name from 
an individual leader and which often emerged from military groupings 
reconfigured under Mongol rule or, to a lesser extent, from the westward 
migrations of Turkic elements, with or without the direct instrumentality of 
the Mongol regimes. The pandemic of the 1340s known as the Black Death 
has been attributed to Mongol expansion, and certainly the long-distance 
transfer of population groups, with all its potentially debilitating effects, may 
have increased vulnerability to disease. But in the absence of hard evidence, 
it seems safest to conclude that the result of their military operations least 
intended by the conquerors was the migration of large numbers of Muslims 
into independent Muslim territories such as the Mamlük empire and the 
Delhi Sultanate, which served to toughen their resistance to Mongol attacks 
and decisively checked the extension of Mongol rule. 


* * * 


The undeniably positive results of Mongol rule in the eastern Islamic lands 
remained too long unsung. They are in scarcely less doubt than the damage 
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visited on hitherto flourishing urban centres by Mongol campaigns or the 
forced removal of thousands of Muslims from their homes to serve the 
conguerors in some far-distant region of the empire. To attempt to weigh 
the transformation of the Islamic world wrought by the Mongols against the 
destruction, upheaval and misery for which they were responsible, however, 
is to court the charge of sophistry. Unless we are to adopt some kind of 
utilitarian tariff, by which a process of conguest involving extensive violence 
is justified by the enhanced prosperity of those who survive it (and we 
cannot take such prosperity invariably for granted), or the lives of ordinary 
cultivators and townsfolk are worth less than those of artists and scholars 
(not a judgement to which even a professional academic might care to rush), 
no amount of commercial or cultural efflorescence could be deemed to 
offset the cost of the Mongol invasions in terms of thousands of lives lost. 
And yet overall our image of the Mongol campaigns and Mongol rule 
has broadened irreversibly, with the effect not so much of prompting a 
revised view of the destructive nature of the conquests (though that has 
indeed been overestimated) as of bringing into sharper focus the protean 
humanity of the conquerors. Confronting us, alongside leaders single- 
mindedly bent on securing submission to Tenggeris decree, are Mongol 
khans and generals who stop short of slaughtering a Muslim populace; 
Mongol officers who extend their protection to Muslim pious foundations; 
and Mongol grandees who befriend and work harmoniously with Persian 
officials and sometimes, like them, fall victim to their royal master's anger 
and suspicion. The founder of the Ilkhanate spares the garrison of a recal- 
citrant citadel (p. 168) and an aged Muslim prince (p. 130), and exhibits 
compassion on a youthful one (p. 244). This does not mean that Mongol 
rulers made a habit of treading softly, respecting the sensitivities of their 
subjects, or governing energetically and equitably - any more than did 
many of their contemporaries elsewhere in Eurasia. The first Ilkhan, 
frequently judged to have been an able and estimable ruler, is also ready at 
times to break his word to those who have been granted quarter (p. 169), 
and inflicts appalling punishment on a rebel prince who had been espe- 
cially favoured and - worse - on his infant son as well (p. 265). The next 
one, extolled for his justice in the sources, can sadistically bait a vulnerable 
Muslim chief minister (p. 277); and a number of Hülegü's successors too 
seldom betray a taste for the responsibilities of rulership (p. 286). But we 
have come a long way from ‘hated alien conquerors; ‘cold and deliberate 
genocide and ‘blind unreasoning fear and hatred of urban civilisation. 
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Glossary of Technical Terms 


altan orugh (Mo.-Tu.) the ‘golden family, i.e. the imperial dynasty 

amir al-umara (Ar.-Pers.) chief amir [see also below, beglerbegi] 

“awaridat (Ar.-Pers.) irregular taxes 

bakhshi (Tu.-Mo.) Buddhist monk 

basgag (Tu.) intendant, governor [see also below, darughachi] 

ba'urchi (Mo.) cook, steward 

beglerbegi (Tu.) chief amir 

bichechi (Mo.) scribe, secretary [see also below, bitikchi] 

bilig (Mo.) utterance, pronouncement 

bitikchi (Tu.) scribe, secretary 

darughachi (Mo.) governor 

dhimmī (Ar.-Pers.) one among the ‘People of the Book (i.e. a Jew or a Christian) living in 
Muslim territories 

elchi (Tu.) envoy; courier 

faqir (Ar.-Pers.) ascetic 

il / ili / el (Tu.) peace; submission 

inchii (Mo.) personal property 

igtā' (Ar.-Pers.) revenue assignment; land-grant 

jasagh (Mo.) order, regulation, (normative) law [see also below, yasa] 

jizya (Ar.-Pers.) the head-tax paid to the Islamic state by its dhimmi subjects 

keshig (Mo.), guard corps 

kharāj (Ar.-Pers.) the Islamic land-tax 

khatun (Tu.) gueen, princess 

khutba (Ar.-Pers.) sermon, preached in the Friday prayer, in which the sovereign is named 

kiikeltash (Tu.-Mo.) foster-brother 

kiiregen (Tu.-Mo.) [royal] son-in-law 

móchelge (Mo.) written pledge 

nā'ib (Ar.-Pers.) viceroy; deputy, lieutenant; representative 

nókór (Mo.) comrade; associate, partner 

noyan (Mo.) military commander 

oghul (Mo.) prince of the blood 

ordo (Mo.; Tu. orda) encampment, headquarters 

ortaq (Tu.) partner (used of a merchant in partnership with a Mongol khan, prince or prin- 
cess) 

paiza (Mo.; Ch. paize) tablet of authority 

qaghan (Tu.) emperor; khan of khans; Great Khan 
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gol / gul (Mo.) centre (of an army; in the context of property or rights, those of the gaghan) 

gubchur (Mo.) a head-tax originally paid by the nomads; subseguently imposed on the 
Mongols sedentary subjects 

guriltai (Mo.) assembly 

sāhib-dīwān (Ar.-Pers.) finance minister 

shihna (Ar.-Pers.) representative; governor 

tamgha (Tu.-Mo.) a tax on commercial transactions; seal 

tamma (Mo.) troops detached to garrison newly conquered territory 

tenggeri (Tu.-Mo.) sky; Heavenr 

tümen (Mo.) ten thousand (used both of a military unit and ofa monetary sum, Pers. tūmān) 

tūyin (Tu.-Mo.) Buddhist priest 

‘ulama (sing. ‘dlim) (Ar.-Pers.) scholars, the learned class 

ulus (Mo.) the complex of peoples and grazing-grounds held by a Mongol khan or prince 

waaf (pl. awgaf) (Ar.-Pers.) religious foundation for charitable purposes 

wazir (Ar.-Pers.) chief minister/adviser 

yaghi (Tu.) rebel, rebellion 

yam (Tu.; Mo. dzam) courier relay network 

yarghu (Mo.) court of inquiry 

yarligh (Tu.) command, edict 

yasa | yasaq (Tu.) regulation, (normative) law; order [in the sense of ‘system’] 

yosun (Mo.) custom 

yurt (Mo.) encampment; pasturelands 

zakat (Ar.-Pers.) obligatory payment required of Muslims for the benefit of the poor 
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Boston, MA, 2014). 

Homa Katouzian, The Persians: Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern Iran (New Haven, CT, 
and London, 2009), 106. 

See the survey of two volumes of conference proceedings by Anja Pistor-Hatam,'History 
and its meaning in the Islamic Republic of Iran: The case of the Mongol invasion(s) and 
rule; in Ali M. Ansari (ed.), Perceptions of Iran: History, Myths and Nationalism from 
Medieval Persia to the Islamic Republic (London and New York, 2014), 147-62. 

This is very much the view (specifically in the Russian context) of Charles J. Halperin, 
Russia and the Golden Horde: The Mongol Impact on Medieval Russian History 
(Bloomington, IN, 1985), 85. 

J. J. Saunders, The History of the Mongol Conquests (London, 1971), 56 (for ‘cold and 
deliberate genocide’) and passim; idem, “The nomad as empire-builder: A comparison of 
the Arab and Mongol conquests; in his Muslims and Mongols: Essays on Medieval Asia, 
ed. G. W. Rice (Canterbury, N.Z., 1977), 36-66 (here 48 and 49 for the other phrases 
quoted). See also Jan Rypka, ‘Poets and prose writers of the late Saljuq and Mongol 
periods’ in CHI, V (1968), 550-625 (here 554, 556); and p. 153 above. 

For example, John Masson Smith, Jr, ‘Demographic considerations in Mongol siege 
warfare, Archivum Ottomanicum 13 (1993-4), 329-34; and Johannes Giefauf, ‘A 
programme of terror and cruelty: Aspects of Mongol strategy in the light of Western 
sources, in Frank Kramer, Katharina Schmidt and Julika Singer (eds), Historicizing the 
‘Beyond’: The Mongolian Invasion as a New Dimension of Violence? (Heidelberg, 2011), 
55-67. 

R. Kevin Jaques, Authority, Conflict and the Transmission of Diversity in Medieval Islamic 
Law (Leiden and Boston, MA, 2006), esp. 3-5. Yahya Michot, Muslims under Non- 
Muslim Rule: Ibn Taymiyya on Fleeing from Sin; Kinds of Emigration; the Status of 
Mardin; Domain of Peace/War, Domain Composite; the Conditions for Challenging 
Power, tr. Jamil Qureshi (Oxford and London, 2006). 

Ovamir Anjum, Politics, Law, and Community in Islamic Thought: The Taymiyyan 
Moment (Cambridge, 2012), esp. 173-4, 177ff, 229-32. 

Lewis, ‘Mongols, the Turks and the Muslim polity’ (1973), 181-4/(1993), 191-4. 
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See Christopher Kaplonski, "The Mongolian impact on Eurasia: A reassessment, in 
Andrew Bell-Fialkoff (ed.), The Role of Migration in the History of the Eurasian Steppe: 
Sedentary Civilization vs. ‘Barbarian and Nomad (Basingstoke, 2000), 251-74; the 
remarks of David Morgan in the new bibliographical chapter in Mongols? (Oxford, 
2007), 193-6, and in his ‘Mongol empire in world history’; and most recently, Nikolai N. 
Kradin, ‘Chinggis Khan, world system analysis and preindustrial globalization, in his 
Nomads of Inner Asia in Transition (Moscow, 2014), 173-90 (esp. 175-85). 

Bert G. Fragner, ‘Ilkhanid rule and its contributions to Iranian political culture’ in 
Komaroff (ed.), Beyond the Legacy, 68-80 (esp. 68-71). 

Jean Aubin, Emirs mongols et vizirs persans dans les remous de lacculturation (Paris, 
1995). This viewpoint is taken further in George Lane, Early Mongol Rule in Thirteenth- 
Century Iran: A Persian Renaissance (London and New York, 2003), and Daily Life in the 
Mongol Empire (Westport, CT, 2006), esp. chs 9,'Religion and the Mongols; and 10, Law 
and Mongol rule’; and see, most recently, his “Persian notables and the families who 
underpinned the Ikhanate’ in Reuven Amitai and Michal Biran (eds), Nomads as Agents 
of Cultural Change: The Mongols and their Eurasian Predecessors (Honolulu, 2015), 
182-213. 

George Lane, ‘Intellectual jousting and the Chinggisid wisdom bazaars; in Timothy May 
(ed.), The Mongols and Post-Mongol Asia: Studies in Honour of David O. Morgan 
(Cambridge, 2016 = JRAS, 3rd series, 26, parts 1-2), 235-47. 

D. O. Morgan, Mongol or Persian: The government of Īlkhānid Iran, Harvard Middle 
Eastern and Islamic Review 3 (1996), 62-76; and "The Mongols in Iran: A reappraisal, 
Iran 42 (2004), 131-6 (here 133-4). 

S. A. M. Adshead, Central Asia in World History (Basingstoke, 1993), 53. 

Notable in this context is his Commodity and Exchange in the Mongol Empire: A Cultural 
History of Islamic Textiles (Cambridge, 1997). See too Virgil Ciociltan, The Mongols and 
the Black Sea Trade in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries, tr. Samuel Willcocks 
(Leiden and Boston, MA, 2012), chs 1-2. 

Thomas T. Allsen, Culture and Conquest in Mongol Eurasia (Cambridge, 2001); also his 
"The Mongols as vectors for cultural transmission; in CHIA, 135-54. 

Linda Komaroff and Stefan Carboni (eds), The Legacy of Genghis Khan: Courtly Art and 
Culture in Western Asia, 1256-1353 (New Haven, CT, and London, 2002); also Komaroff’s 
introduction to Beyond the Legacy, 1-2, for the coincidence of date. 

The title of ch. 3 in his Central Asia in World History:“The Mongolian Explosion and the 
Basic Information Circuit, 1200-1300’; for an exegesis of the phrase, see ibid., 70-7. 
Timothy May, The Mongol Conquests in World History (London, 2012), part 2; for the 
term, see May’s introduction, 22. 

Morgan, ‘Mongol empire in world history, 426; also his ‘Mongol historiography since 
1985: The rise of cultural history; in Amitai and Biran (eds), Nomads as Agents, 271-82 
(here 275-9). 

Biran, Chinggis Khan, ch. 4,“The Chinggisid legacy in the Muslim world. See also Morris 
Rossabi, The Mongols and their legacy; in Komaroff and Carboni (eds), The Legacy of 
Genghis Khan, 13-35 (here 32-5); Bert G. Fragner, Tran under Ilkhanid rule in a world 
history perspective, in Denise Aigle (ed.), LIran face a la domination mongole (Tehran, 
1997), 121-31. 

Reuven Amitai-Preiss, Mongols and Mamluks: The Mamluk-Ilkhanid War, 1260-1281 
(Cambridge, 1995); Reuven Amitai, Holy War and Rapprochement: Studies in the 
Relations between the Mamluk Sultanate and the Mongol Ilkhanate (1260-1335) 
(Turnhout, 2013); Anne F. Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology in the Islamic and Mongol 
Worlds (Cambridge, 2008), chs 1-4. 

Peter Jackson, The Delhi Sultanate: A Political and Military History (Cambridge, 1999), 
chs 6, 11 and 13. 

See Morgan, Mongols’, 44; but for a different view, cf. Michal Biran, The Empire of the 
Qara Khitai in Eurasian History: Between China and the Islamic World (Cambridge, 
2005), 202-7. 

Peter Jackson, "The dissolution of the Mongol empire; CAJ 22 (1978), 186-244. 
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And see in particular R. D. McChesney, "The Chinggisid restoration in Central Asia: 
1500-1785, in CHIA, 277-302. A similar emphasis is found also in McChesney, ‘Islamic 
culture and the Chinggisid restoration: Central Asia in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in NCHI, III, 239-65. 

My definition thus differs from that of Beatrice Forbes Manz (ed.), Central Asia in 
Historical Perspective (Boulder, CO, and Oxford, 1994), for whom the term equates to 
just the five former Soviet republics; of Robert McChesney, Central Asia: Foundations of 
Change (Princeton, NJ, 1996), who uses it to embrace those five republics and northern 
Afghanistan, but excludes Xinjiang; and of Peter B. Golden, Central Asia in World 
History (Oxford, 2011), 1-2, who includes not only Xinjiang but Mongolia and 
Manchuria. 

Thus approximating to the boundaries specified by Svat Soucek, A History of Inner Asia 
(Cambridge, 2000), ix-x, and by the editors in CHIA, 1. Denis Sinor's definition in his 
introduction to CHEIA, 3, is more fluid, varying with the extent of territories (even 
some with a predominantly agrarian economic base) ruled by representatives of an 
Inner Asian cultural zone, and thereby including, for instance, most of Anatolia from the 
late eleventh century. My ‘Inner Asia is equivalent (confusingly) to ‘Central Asia as 
defined by Christoph Baumer, The History of Central Asia, I. The Age of the Steppe 
Warriors (London and New York, 2012), 10. 


Chapter 1 Medieval Authors on the Mongols 


. Denise Aigle, Le Fars sous la domination mongole: politique et fiscalité (XIIF-XIV s.) 


(Paris, 2005), 49. Many of the Persian sources considered below are examined by Charles 
Melville, “The Mongol and Timurid periods, 1250-1500; in Melville (ed.), Persian 
Historiography, A History of Persian Literature, X (Ehsan Yarshater, general ed.) 
(London, 2012), 155-208. 


. Igor de Rachewiltz, "The dating of the Secret History of the Mongols - A reinterpretation, 


Ural-Altaische Jahrbücher, n.K, 22 (2008), 150-84, arguing against Christopher P. 
Atwood, ‘The date of the “Secret History of the Mongols” reconsidered, JSYS 37 (2007), 
1-48. In his commentary on SH (III, 3-5), De Rachewiltz speculates that Ogēdei may 
have been the author of the section on his own reign. 


. JT, 1, 227 (trans. in CC, 83, slightly modified). For the Altan Debter, cf. also ibid., I, 186 


(CC, 70); other references at I, 235 (CC, 85). These must be the scattered records referred 
to at I, 35 (CC, 13). 


. Walter Fuchs, ‘Analecta zur mongolischen Uebersetzungsliteratur der Yuan-Zeit, 


Monumenta Serica 11 (1946), 33-64 (here 40-4); Allsen, Culture and Conquest, 88-90, 
99-100. 


. For the Shengwu, see Paul Pelliot and Louis Hambis (eds), Histoire des campagnes de 


Gengis Khan. Cheng-wou ts in-tcheng lou (Leiden, 1951: vol. I only published), introduc- 
tion, xi-xxiii. The relevant section is translated in Erich Haenisch, ‘Die letzten Feldziige 
Cinggis Han's und sein Tod, Asia Major 9 (1933), 503-51 (here 527-9). On Rashid 
al-Din, Bolod and the Shengwu, see Allsen, Culture and Conquest, 96-7. 


. Thomas T. Allsen, Mongol Imperialism: The Policies of the Grand Qan Mēngke in China, 


Russia, and the Islamic Lands, 1251-1259 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, CA, 1987), 12. 


. See F. W. Mote, ‘A note on traditional sources for Yuan history; in CHC, VI, 689-726 


(here 689-93). 


. I. de Rachewiltz and T. Russell, 'Ch'iu Ch'u chi (1148-1227); PFEH 29 (March 1984), 


1-26. 


. Yelü Chucai, Xi you lu, tr. Igor de Rachewiltz, “The Hsi-yu lu by Yeh-lū Chu-tsai, 


Monumenta Serica 21 (1962), 1-128 (here introduction, 2-6). 

See D. S. Richards, ‘Ibn al-Athir and the later parts of the Kamil: A study of aims and 
methods; in D. O. Morgan (ed.), Medieval Historical Writing in the Christian and Islamic 
Worlds (London, 1982), 76-108; also Richards introduction to his translation, The 
Chronicle of Ibn al-Athīr for the Crusading Period, III. The years 589-629/1193-1231: 
The Ayyubids after Saladin and the Mongol Menace (Aldershot, 2008). 
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IA, XII, 318 (tr. Richards, III, 172-3). 

Ibid., 359-60 (tr. Richards, III, 202-3); and cf. also 375 (tr. Richards, III, 215), where it is 
pointed out that Mongol forces have traversed the territory from the borders of China 
as far as Armenia in less than a year. Cf. Yàqüt al-Hamawi, Mu 'jam al-buldàn, ed. 
Ferdinand Wüstenfeld, Jacut’s Geographisches Wérterbuch (Leipzig, 1866-73), I, 254-5. 
IA, XII, 372-3 (tr. Richards, III, 213). 

Ibid., 361 (tr. Richards, III, 204). 

Ibid., 360-1, 376 (tr. Richards, III, 204, 215). 

Ibid., 440 (tr. Richards, III, 261); at 362 (tr. Richards, III, 205), there is merely an obscure 
hint to this effect. 

Ibid., 256, 361, 420, 497 (tr. Richards, III, 123, 204, 246, 304-5); cf. also the letter from a 
merchant of Rayy, at 503 (tr. Richards, III, 310); and for the phrase quoted, see 376 (tr. 
Richards, III, 215). IA is particularly scornful about the Eldegiizid atabeg Ozbeg: 382, 
411, 420, 435 (tr. Richards, III, 220, 240, 246, 258). 

Ibid., 435, 453 (tr. Richards, III, 258, 271); for attacks on Muslims, see especially XII, 
495-6 (tr. Richards, III, 303). Richards, Ibn al-Athir and the later parts of the Kamil, 97. 
Itani Kozo, Jalal al-Din Khwarazmshah in West Asia, MRTB 47 (1989), 145-64 (here 
157-8), proposes that Ibn al-Athir’s opinion of Jalal al-Din sank after his investment of 
Akhlat. 

IA, XII, 331 (tr. Richards, III, 182). 

Ibid., 399 (tr. Richards, III, 230-1). 

Ibid., 503 (tr. Richards, III, 309-10). Richards, ‘Ibn al-Athir and the later parts of the 
Kamil’, 97. 

See P. Jackson, ‘al-Nasawi, EP, VII, 973-4. 

al-Nasawi, Sirat al-Sultan Jalal al-Din, ed. (with Russian trans.) Zh. M. Buniiatov, PPV 
107 (Moscow, 1996), text, 2-3; tr. Octave Houdas, Histoire du Sultan Djelal ed-Din 
Mankobirti (Paris, 1895), 3-4; cf. the Persian redaction, ed. Mujtabà Minuwi (Tehran, 
1344 sh./1965), 3-4, 6. Richards, Tbn al-Athir and the later parts of the Kamil, 84, 88. 
al-Nasawi, text, 2-5 (tr. Houdas, 4, 5-7; Persian redaction, 4, 5-6). 

Ibid., text, 177 (tr. Houdas, 253; omitted in the Persian redaction), where this view is put 
into the mouth of Sharaf al-Mulk. See further Itani, Jalāl al-Dīn Khwārazmshāh, 159. 
For a comparison of this author with Juwayni (below), see D. O. Morgan, Persian histo- 
rians and the Mongols, in Morgan (ed.), Medieval Historical Writing, 109-24 (here 
109-18); more briefly in his introduction to the new one-volume reprint of HWC 
(Manchester, 1997), xxii-xxiii. 

Morgan, ‘Persian historians, 111-12; also his ‘Persian perceptions of Mongols and 
Europeans, in Stuart B. Schwartz (ed.), Implicit Understandings: Observing, Reporting, 
and Reflecting on the Encounters between Europeans and Other Peoples in the Early 
Modern Era (Cambridge, 1994), 201-17 (here 206-8). 

TN, I, 94 (tr. Raverty, 900). 

Ibid., II, 90-1 (tr. Raverty, 879-87). 

Ibid., II, 90 (tr. Raverty, 874-9); cf. also I, 441, and II, 48 (tr. Raverty, 599, 800). 

Ibid., I, 404 (tr. Raverty, 487), and II, 92-4, 98 (omitted in Raverty’s trans.); Jackson, Delhi 
Sultanate, 113. 

See Cl. Gilliot, “Yakut al-Rami, EP, XI, 264-6. 

ТІ, XLIII, 26; also excerpted in Claude Cahen, “Abdallatif al-Baghdadi, portraitiste et 
historien de son temps. Extraits inédits de ses Mémoires, BEO 23 (1970), 101-28 (here 
125). 

See S. M. Stern," Abd al-Latif al-Baghdādī, EP, I, 74; Josef von Somogyi, ‘Ein arabischer 
Bericht über die Tataren im „Tarīh al-Islam“ von ad-Dahabi, Der Islam 24 (1937), 
105-30, although the claim there that Ibn al-Labbad journeyed as far as Mongolia is 
based on Von Somogyi's misreadings of what are in fact Anatolian place names (e.g. 
Divrigi). 

See, e.g., Hasan Mahmitdi Kātib, Dīwān-i gāimiyyāt, ed. Sayyid Jalal Husayni 
Badakhshani (Tehran, 1390 sh./ 2011), 212 (qasida no. 78, v. 2286-7), 329 (qasida no. 
125, v. 3759). In tackling this source, I have been greatly helped by an unpublished paper 
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(containing translated extracts) given by Dr Miklós Sárkózy in Jerusalem in June 2014. 
On the author and his other works, see Badakhshānīs English introduction, 10-12; and 
for the Qiyáma, M. G. S. Hodgson, "The Ismà'ili state; in CHI, V, 422-82 (here 458-66). 
See L. Veccia Vaglieri, Ibn Abīl-Hadīd, EP, III, 684-6; also the introduction to the partial 
edition and translation by Moktar Djebli, Les invasions mongoles en Orient vécues par un 
savant médiéval arabe (Paris, 1995), 9-16. 

John E. Woods, ‘A note on the Mongol capture of Isfahan, JNES 36 (1977), 49-51. 

Ibn Nazīf, al-Tarīkh al-Mansiri, facsimile edn by P. A. Griaznevich, PLNV, b.s., 11 
(Moscow, 1963), fos 136b-141a, 209a-213b. On the author and his work, see 
Griaznevichs introduction, 5-20; more briefly, Claude Cahen, La Syrie du Nord à 
lépoque des croisades et la principauté franque d'Antioche (Paris, 1940), 57-8 ("Ibn 
Natif’); Hans L. Gottschalk, Al-Malik al-Kāmil von Egypten und seine Zeit. Eine Studie 
zur Geschichte Vorderasiens und Egyptens in der ersten Hälfte des 7./13. Jahrhunderts 
(Wiesbaden, 1958), 11. 

Ibn Abi l-Damm, al-Shamarikh fi l-tawarikh, Bodleian ms. Marsh 60, fos 171bff. On the 
‘eirenic approach of this author, see the comments of Donald S. Richards, “The crusade 
of Frederick II and the Hamah succession, BEO 45 (1993), 183-200 (esp. 184, 185-6). 
See Konrad Hirschler, Medieval Arabic Historiography: Authors as Actors (London and 
New York, 2006), 10-11. 

I have used the recent edition of this work together with that of Sibt’s continuator 
al-Yünini (see p. 37) but have inserted references also to the Hyderabad edn: for some 
criticisms of the latter, see Claude Cahen, 'Editing Arabic chronicles: A few suggestions, 
in his Les peuples musulmans dans l'histoire médiévale (Damascus, 1977), 11-36 (here 
12-14). On the author, see Cahen, Ibn al-Djawzī, Shams al-Dīn Abu 'l- Muzaffar Yüsuf b. 
Kizoghlu, EP, IIL 752-3. 

See Gamal el-Din el-Shayyal, "Ibn Wasil, EP, III, 967; Hirschler, Medieval Arabic 
Historiography, 12-13; and Mohammed Rahims introduction to his edition of IW, VI, 
xii-xvi. It should be noted that Rahims edition ends in 659/1261, at a point corre- 
sponding to 315 of Tadmurīs text; the latter edition goes down to 661/1263. For the 
Ayyubids, see A. M. Eddē, 'Ayyubids, EP (2007), no. 2, 191-204. 

IW, IV, 296, 323-4; the section on the invasion of Syria in 1260 is in VI, 265-97/193-217 
passim. MZ, VIIL, part 2, 670-1 (= MZDMZ, XV, 59). 

On the author, see HWC, introduction; also Charles Melville, Jahāngošā-ye Jovayni, 
Tàrik-e, EIr, XIV, 379-82, and George Lane, Jovayni, ' Alà-al-Din 'Atà-Malek, EIr, XV, 
63-8. His birth date (10 Rabi‘ I 623) is given in HJ, 423/460; but IE, II, 316 (no. 1537), has 
622. 

TJG, 1, 134 (HWC, 170). 

Ibid., I, 2-3 (HWC, 4-5). 

Ibid., I,5 (HWC, 8). 

Ibid., II, 228 (HWC, 492). 

See HWC, introduction, xliii-xliv; and Teresa Fitzherbert, Portrait of a lost leader: Jalal 
al-Din Khwarazmshah and Juvaini, in Julian Raby and Teresa Fitzherbert (eds), The 
Court of the Il-khans 1290-1340 (Oxford, 1996), 63-77 (here 69-75). 

TJG, 1L, 261 (HWC, 525), and I, 75 (HWC, 96), respectively. 

JT, II, 1009 (with Muharram in error; but see CC, 350 and n. 3). 

TJG, Ill, 95-6 (HWC, 610-11). C£. the corresponding point in JT, II, 976-7 (CC, 340), 
where Hülegü's commission from the Qaghan is explicit: along with instructions to 
suppress the Kurds and Lurs, the Caliph is to be made to submit or be destroyed. George 
Lane, ‘A Tale of Two Cities: The liberation of Baghdad and Hangzhou and the rise of the 
Toluids, CAJ 56 (2012-13), 103-32 (here 113), believes that Juwayni was ‘simply too 
busy with his duties as governor of Baghdad and that his silence was due to ‘the political 
sensitivities of his new job rather than any squeamishness’; see also Lane, ‘Whose secret 
intent?; in Morris Rossabi (ed.), Eurasian Influences on Yuan China (Singapore, 2013), 
1-40 (here 10-11). 

TJG, I, 50 (where this sentiment is put into the mouths of the people of Kāshghar), 55 
(HWC, 67,73). 
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Ibid., 1, 9-10 (HWC, 13-14); and see I, 159 (HWC, 201), for the link with Ógódei's reign. 
Ibid., I, 141-2 (HWC, 178-9). For an interpretation of Juwayni’s treatment of Ogēdei, 
see Judith Kolbas, Historical epic as Mongol propaganda? Juwaynīs motifs and motives, 
in Bruno De Nicola and Charles Melville (eds), The Mongols' Middle East: Continuity 
and Transformation in Ilkhanid Iran (Leiden and Boston, MA, 2016), 155-71 (here 
164-6). 

TJG, I, 157-9 (HWC, 199-201). 

Ibid., I, 190 (HWC, 234). Such tales were still current over forty years later, in the time of 
Ibnal-Tiqtaqa, who compares Ogédei’s generosity favourably even with that of the 
Caliph al-Mustansir: Kitab al-Fakhri, ed. Hartwig Derenbourg, Al-Fakhri. Histoire du 
khalifat et du vizirat depuis leurs origines jusqua la chute du khalifat ‘Abbaside de 
Bagdádh (Paris, 1895), 29-30; tr. C. E. J. Whitting, Al-Fakhri: On the Systems of 
Government and the Moslem Dynasties (London, 1947), 20. 

TJG, I, 2 (HWC, 4, slightly modified). 

Ibid., III, 61 (HWC, 589). 

Ibid., III, 278 (HWC, 725). 

Ibid., II, 102, jihād (HWC, 615), and 106, ghazā (HWC, 619, renders this merely as 
*war'). For Juwaynīs view of the Assassins’ overthrow, see generally Morgan, ‘Persian 
historians, 117-18, and Lane, ‘Whose secret intent?) 2-3. 

TJG, Il, 140 (my translation; cf. HWC, 639-40); on the Saljuqs' efforts, see 137 (HWC, 
637). 

Carole Hillenbrand, “The power struggle between the Saljuqs and the Isma‘ilis of 
Alamtt, 487-518/1094-1124: The Saljuq perspective; in Farhad Daftary (ed.), Medieval 
Isma ‘ili History and Thought (Cambridge, 1996), 205-20. 

TJG, III, 138-9 (HWC, 638). 

Ibid., III, 105 (HWC, 617). 

Aubin, Émirs mongols, 23. 

For a useful summary of the contents of both pieces, see the English introduction to 
TJG, I, xxxvii-xlvi. 

Charles Melville, From Adam to Abaqa: Oādī Baidāwīs rearrangement of history, StIr 
30 (2001), 67-86. 

Edward G. Browne, A History of Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion (A.D. 1265- 
1502) (Cambridge, 1920), 100. 

Melville, ‘From Adam to Abaqa: Qadi Baidawrs rearrangement of history (Part II); Stir 
36 (2007), 7-64; the text of the second recension is given ibid., 52-7 (trans., 58-64). The 
printed editions, including the most recent, by Mir Hashim Muhaddith (1382 sh./2003), 
are all based on the standard version. 

Safina-yi Tabriz (Tehran, 2003), 182-98. See Lane, ‘Whose secret intent?, 14; Charles 
Melville, 'Qàdi Baydàwi's Nizam al-tawarikh in the Safina-yi Tabriz: An early witness of 
the text; in A. A. Sayed-Gohrab and S. McGlinn (eds), The Treasury of Tabriz: The Great 
Il-Khanid Compendium (Amsterdam and West Lafayette, IN, 2007), 91-102. 

See E. Wiedemann, ‘Kutb al-Din Shirazi, ЕР, Ү, 547-8. 

On the ms., see Reza Pourjavady and Sabine Schmidtke, “The Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi (d. 
710/1311) Codex (Ms Mar'ashi 12868) [Studies on Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi, II]; Stir 36 
(2007), 279-301 (here 283-99; 287 for the Akhbar). The date heading each section is not 
found in the manuscript and is inserted by Afshar, the editor. 

George Lane, ‘Mongol news: The Akhbar-i Moghulan dar Anbaneh Qutb by Qutb 
al-Din Mahmid ibn Mas‘id [sic] Shirazi, JRAS, 3rd series, 22 (2012), 541-59. 

BL ms. IO Islamic 316 (Ethé, Catalogue, no. 115), fo. 90b, has been checked against IO 
Islamic 3292 (Ethé, no. 112), fos 305b-306a. The passage is in AM, 22-3 (fo. 24a in the 
facsimile): see below, p. 138. 

Others (active under the Jalayirid or Muzaffarid dynasties, for example), who furnish 
information that only indirectly throws light on the earlier period, will be introduced 
within the chapter where they are first cited. 

Amnon Netzer, ‘Rashid al-Din and his Jewish background, in Shaul Shaked and Amnon 
Netzer (eds), Irano-Judaica, III: Studies Relating to Jewish Contacts with Persian Culture 
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throughout the Ages (Jerusalem, 1994), 118-26. Reuven Amitai-Preiss, 'New material 
from the Mamluk sources for the biography of Rashid al-Din, in Raby and Fitzherbert 
(eds), Court of the Il-khans, 23-37 (here 25-6). See generally D. O. Morgan, 'Rashid 
al-Din Tabib; EP, VIII, 443-4: as he points out, Rashid al-Din was never sole wazir but 
always had to share authority with a colleague. 

See A. M. Muginov, "Persidskaia unikal'naia rukopis' Rashid ad-Dina, Uchenye Zapiski 
Instituta Vostokovedeniia 16 (1958), 352-75 (esp. 352-4, 369-74). 

Nourane Ben Azzouna, ‘Rashid al-Din Fad] Allah al-Hamadhàni's manuscript produc- 
tion project in Tabriz reconsidered; in Judith Pfeiffer (ed.), Politics, Patronage and the 
Transmission of Knowledge in 13th-15th Century Tabriz (Leiden and Boston, MA, 2014), 
187-200, revises the chronology of these arrangements. 

For a brief survey of the variants in the BN ms., see Karl Jahn’s introduction to his edn, 
Geschichte Gāzān Hāns aus dem Tarīh-i-mubārak-i Gāzānī des Rašīd al-Dīn Faģlallāh b. 
‘Imad al-Dawla Abil-Hair (London, 1940), xiv-xv. 

A point stressed by David Morgan: see in particular Prelude: The problems of writing 
Mongolian history, in Shirin Akiner (ed.), Mongolia Today (London and New York, 
1991), 1-8 (here 6-7), and 'Rašīd al-dīn and Gazan Khan, in Aigle (ed.), L'Iran face à la 
domination mongole, 179-88 (here 185-6). 

For a brief survey, see J. A. Boyle, Juvayni and Rashid al-Din as sources on the history of 
the Mongols; in Bernard Lewis and P. M. Holt (eds), Historians of the Middle East (London, 
1962), 133-7; repr. in Boyle, The Mongol World Empire 1206-1370 (London, 1977). 

JT, I, 34 (CC, 13). 

Thomas T. Allsen, “Biography of a cultural broker: Bolad Cheng-Hsiang in China and 
Iran, in Raby and Fitzherbert, Court of the Il-khans, 7-22. For the sources for part I, see 
Kazuhiko Shiraiwa, ‘Rashid al-Din’s primary sources in compiling the Jami' al-tawarikh: 
A tentative survey, in Anna Akasoy, Charles Burnett and Ronit Yoeli-Tlalim (eds), 
Rashid al-Din: Agent and Mediator of Cultural Exchanges in Ilkhanid Iran (London and 
Turin, 2013), 39-56 (here 40-52). 

JT, I, 62-3, 138, 140 (CC, 25, 52, 53). For China, see ibid., II, 897 (CC, 310). 

The history of China has been edited twice: by Karl Jahn, Die Chinageschichte des Rasid 
ad-Din (Vienna, 1971), and by Wang Yidan, Ta'rikh-i Chin (Tehran, 1379 sh./2000). For 
the Oghuz, see Jahn, Die Geschichte der Oguzen des Rasid ad-Din (Vienna, 1969). The 
facsimiles of the Royal Asiatic Society ms. (now the Khalili Collection ms.) of the Arabic 
history of India in Jahn’s 2nd edition, Die Indiengeschichte des Rasid ad-Din (Vienna, 
1980), are inferior to those in Sheila S. Blair, A Compendium of Chronicles: Rashid 
al-Din’ Illustrated History of the World (London and Oxford, 1995), and I have accord- 
ingly referred to both texts. 

Turkestan’, 46 (= Sochineniia, I, 94). See also J. A. Boyle, ‘Rashid al-Din: The first world 
historian, Iran 9 (1971), 19-26; repr. in Boyle, Mongol World Empire. 

See A. Zeki Velidi Togan, "The composition of the history of the Mongols by Rashid 
al-Din, CAJ 7 (1962), 60-72 (here 68-70); Iker Evrim Binbas, ‘Structure and function of 
the genealogical tree in Islamic historiography (1200-1500); in Binbas and Kilig- 
Schubel (eds), Horizons of the World, 465-544 (here 489-94); 705 is given as the current 
date in ms. HI Ahmet 2937, fo. 6b. The Mongol imperial dynasty begins at fo. 96a, 
following the ancestors and descendants of the Prophet Muhammad. 

A. H. Morton (ed.), The Saljüqnama of Zahir al-Din Nīshāpūrī (London, 2004), intro- 
duction, 23-5. See also his ‘Qashani and Rashid al-Din on the Seljugs of Iran, in Yasir 
Suleiman (ed.), Living Islamic History: Studies in Honour of Professor Carole Hillenbrand 
(Edinburgh, 2010), 166-77 (here 167); and David Morgan, ‘Persian and non-Persian 
historical writing in the Mongol empire, in Robert Hillenbrand, A. C. S. Peacock and 
Firuza Abdullaeva (eds), Ferdowsi, the Mongols and the History of Iran: Art, Literature 
and Culture from Early Islam to Qajar Persia. Studies in Honour of Charles Melville 
(London and New York, 2013), 120-5 (here 125, n. 4). 

Wassāf, 6,11. 8—9, for the date in the preface, and 25,1. 16, for 698 (GW, I, text, 9, 50, trans., 
9,49, respectively); ibid., 405, 1l. 10-12 (GW, IV, 30), for 702; 425,1. 7 (GW, IV, 82), for the 
date 706. 
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See Turkestan’, 49, n. 2 (= Sochineniia, 1,97, n.3). For a helpful analysis of the arrange- 
ment of the work, see Russell G. Kempiners, Jr, “Vassaf’s Tajziyat al-amsar wa Tazjiyat 
al-a'sār as a source for the history of the Chaghadayid khanate, JAH 22 (1988), part 2, 
160-87 (here 166-7). On the author, see P. Jackson, ‘Wassaf?, EP, XI, 174; Judith Pfeiffer, 
“A turgid history of the Mongol empire in Persia’: Epistemological reflections 
concerning a critical edition of Vassaf’s Tajziyat al-amsar va tazjiyat al-a ‘sar, in Judith 
Pfeiffer and Manfred Kropp (eds), Theoretical Approaches to the Transmission and 
Edition of Oriental Manuscripts. Proceedings of a Symposium held in Istanbul March 
28-30, 2001, Beiruter Texte und Studien 111 (Beirut and Würzburg, 2007), 107-29. 
See especially Wassaf, 147-8 (GW, IL 3-5), and the lengthy section that then follows on 
the history of Fars. 

Ibid., 26,1. 13 (GW, I, text, 52, trans., 50); cf. also 41, Il. 8-9 (GW, I, text, 78, trans., 80). 
See Jean Aubin, ‘Un chroniqueur méconnu, Šabānkāraī, StIr 10 (1981), 213-24; more 
briefly, C. E. Bosworth and P. Jackson, ‘Shabankara’r, EP, IX, 158-9. 

See B. Spuler, ‘Hamd Allah b. Abi Bakr b. Ahmad b. Nasr al-Mustawfi al-Kazwinf, EP, 
III, 122. 

Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1165, 1473; tr. Leonard J. Ward, "The Zafar-Nāmah of Hamdallāh 
Mustaufi and the Il-Khàn Dynasty of Iran; unpublished PhD thesis, University of 
Manchester, 1983, II, 4, and III, 672. On this work, see Ward's introduction, I, 30-37a. 
For the background of *Yula Temür (whom Ward calls 'Bolad Timur), see TG, 814; he 
is briefly mentioned ibid., 595, as stationed at Qazwin when he was killed by the Ilkhan 
Tegüder Ahmad, and figures several times in the pages of Wassāf. 

Mustawfī, ZN, II, 1415,1. 16 (tr. Ward, III, 542). 

Charles Melville, Hamd Allah Mustawfis Zafarnamah and the historiography of the 
late Ilkhanid period, in Kambiz Eslami (ed.), Iran and Iranian Studies: Essays in Honor 
of Iraj Afshar (Princeton, NJ, 1998), 1-12. 

See the distinction drawn by Julie Scott Meisami, Persian Historiography to the End of 
the Twelfth Century (Edinburgh, 1999), 9-10. 

A point well brought out by Charles Melville, ‘Persian local histories: Views from the 
wings, IS 33 (2000), 7-14 (here 12). 

IE 1387, hawādith al-tarīkh; II, 315 (where the commission by Juwayni is mentioned), 
kitāb al-tarīkh wa l-hawādith; IV, 263, gad dhakartuhū fī I-tarīkh; and V, 489, 
Islam, JSAI25 (2001), 15—43 (here 21,n.27),draws attention to a passage in al-Dhahabīs 
TI suggesting that the two works were by IE. It is possible, however, that al-Dhahabi is 
citing IFs biographical dictionary, Majma ' al-ádàb, rather than HJ. 

See Hend Gilli-Elewy, Al-Hawadit al-ģāmi'a: A contemporary account of the Mongol 
conquest of Baghdad, 656/1258, Arabica 58 (2011), 353-71; the verdict quoted is 
expressed in the short abstract at 353. 

On these works, see the survey by Charles Melville, "The early Persian historiography 
of Anatolia, in Judith Pfeiffer and Sholeh A. Quinn (eds, with Ernest Tucker), History 
and Historiography of Post-Mongol Central Asia and the Middle East: Studies in Honor 
of John E. Woods (Wiesbaden, 2006), 135-66. 

Sayfi, Tarīkh-nāma-yi Harāt, ed. Muhammad Zubayr as-Siddiqi (Calcutta, 1944), 63. 
See generally I. P. Petrushevskii, "Trud Seifi, kak istochnik po istorii vostochnogo 
Khorasana, in Trudy Iluzhno-Turkmenistanskoi Arkheologicheskoi Kompleksnoi 
Ekspeditsii, V (Ashkhabad, 1955), 130-62. 

Clifford Edmund Bosworth, The History of the Saffarids of Sistan and the Maliks of 
Nimruz (247/861 to 949/1542-3) (Costa Mesa, CA, and New York, 1994), 424 and n. 
1342 at 440-1. See also his ‘Sistan and its local histories, IS 33 (2002), 31-43 (here 
39-41). 

These two Kirmàn histories are examined most fully in Karin Quade-Reutter,,, ...denn 
sie haben einen unvollkommenen Verstand" — Herrschaftliche Damen im Grossraum Iran 
in der Mongolen- und Timuridenzeit (ca. 1250-1507) (Aachen, 2003), 60—74. 

See Isabel Miller, Local history in ninth-fifteenth century Yazd: The Tārīkh-i Jadīd-i 
Yazd, Iran 27 (1989), 75-9. 
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IF, II, 395, and IV, 177-8, 179-80 (nos 2832, 3614, 3616). For another instance of such 
duplication, see I, 310-11, 316-17 (nos 438, 449). 

Charles Melville, ‘Ebn al-Fowati, Elr, VII, 25-6. Devin DeWeese, ‘Cultural transmis- 
sion and exchange in the Mongol empire: Notes from the biographical dictionary of 
Ibn al-Fuwati, in Komaroff (ed.), Beyond the Legacy, 11-29. 

Vladimir Minorsky, ‘Nasir al-Din Tisi on finance, in Minorsky, Iranica: Twenty Articles 
(Tehran, 1964), 64-85. 

On this, see Philip Remler, 'New light on economic history from Ilkhanid accounting 
manuals, StIr 14 (1985), 157-77 (here 161-2). 

Jürgen Paul, Some Mongol insha'-collections: The Juvayni letters, in Charles Melville 
(ed.), Proceedings of the Third European Conference of Iranian Studies Held In 
Cambridge, 11th to 15th September 1995, Part 2: Mediaeval and Modern Persian Studies 
(Wiesbaden, 1999), 277-85. Cf. also the remarks of Aubin, Emirs mongols, 23-4; but for 
a more sanguine view, Esther Ravalde, ‘Shams al-Din Juwayni, vizier and patron: 
Mediation between ruler and ruled in the Ilkhanate, in De Nicola and Melville (eds), 
The Mongols’ Middle East, 55-78 (here n. 9 at 56-7). 

A. H. Morton, "The letters of Rashid al-Din: Ilkhanid fact or Timurid fiction?) in 
Reuven Amitai-Preiss and David Morgan (eds), The Mongol Empire and its Legacy 
(Leiden, Boston, MA, and Cologne, 1999), 155-99. See also Birgitt Hoffmann, ‘In 
pursuit of memoria and salvation: Rashid al-Din and his Rab'-i Rashid, in Pfeiffer 
(ed.), Politics, 171-85 (here 174-5). For a spirited, but for me unconvincing, attempt to 
rehabilitate these documents, see Abolala Soudavar, ‘In defense of RaSid-od-din and 
his letters, StIr 32 (2003), 77-120. 

On this source, see Monika Gronke, Derwische im Vorhof der Macht. Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte Nordwestirans im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1993), 7-11; 
Heide Zirke, Ein hagiographisches Zeugnis zur persischen Geschichte aus der Mitte des 
14, Jahrhunderts. Das achte Kapitel des Safwat al-safa in kritischer Bearbeitung, IU 120 
(Berlin, 1987). On its character, see Gronke, ‘La religion populaire en Iran mongol, in 
Aigle (ed.), LIran face a la domination mongole, 205-30 (here 208). 

Devin DeWeese, “Ala al-Dawla Simnànis religious encounters at the Mongol court 
near Tabriz, in Pfeiffer (ed.), Politics, 35-76. 

Charles J. Halperin, “The missing Golden Horde chronicles and historiography in the 
Mongol Empire, MS 23 (2000), 1-15; repr. in Halperin, Russia and the Mongols: Slavs 
and the Steppe in Medieval and Early Modern Russia, ed. Victor Spinei and George 
Bilavschi (Bucharest, 2007), 264-76. 

See the trans. in S. K. Ibragimov et al. (eds), Materialy po istorii kazakhskikh khanstv XV- 
XVIII vekov (izvlecheniia iz persidskikh i tiurkskikh sochinenii) (Alma-Ata, 1969), 33-43. 
Essays on a number of these works are to be found in M. Kh. Abuseitova and Iu.G. 
Baranova (eds), Pis mennye istochniki po istorii i kul ture Kazakhstana i Tsentral ‘noi 
Azii v XIII-XVIII vv. (biobibliograficheskie obzory) (Almaty, 2001). 

Uli Schamiloglu, “The qaraci beys of the later Golden Horde: Notes on the organization 
of the Mongol world empire; AEMA 4 (1984), 283-97. See also his “The Umdet iil-ahbar 
and the Turkic narrative sources for the Golden Horde and the later Golden Horde? in 
Hasan B. Paksoy (ed.), Central Asian Monuments (Istanbul, 1992), 81-93. 

Devin DeWeese, Islamization and Native Religion in the Golden Horde: Baba Tiikles 
and Conversion to Islam in Historical and Epic Tradition (University Park, PA, 1994). 
Idem, ‘Problems of Islamization in the Volga-Ural region: Traditions about Berke 
Khan; in Ali Caksu and Radik Mukhammetshin (eds), Proceedings of the International 
Symposium on Islamic Civilisation in the Volga-Ural Region, Kazan, 8-11 June 2001 
(Istanbul, 2004), 3-13. 

See the introduction to the edition and translation in IKPI, I, esp. 7-8, 14-24; more 
briefly, P. Jackson, "Djamāl al-Ķarshī, EP, XII (Supplement), 240; and T. I. Sultanov, 
"Medieval historiography in manuscripts from East Turkestan, Manuscripta Orientalia 
2, part 1 (March 1996), 25-30 (here 26). 

For these authors, see John E. Woods, "The rise of Tīmūrid historiography, JNES 46 
(1987), no. 2, 81-108; and on Yazdi’s various historical works, iIlker Evrim Binbas, The 
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histories of Sharaf al-Dīn Yazdī: A formal analysis, AOASH 65 (2012), 391-417. The 
mugaddima is found only in the facsimile edition of Yazdīs ZN by Urunbaev and in the 
more recent edition (unfortunately inaccessible to me) by Sa'id Mir Muhammad 
Sadiq and ‘Abd al-Husayn Nawāī (Tehran, 1387 sh./2008). 

John E. Woods, The Timurid Dynasty (Bloomington, IN, 1990), 1-8. See also Sholeh A. 
Quinn, "The Mu'izz al-Ansāb and the Shu'ab-i Panjgānah as sources for the 
Chaghatayid period of history: A comparative analysis, CAJ 33 (1989), 229-53; Shiro 
Ando, Timuridische Emire nach dem  Mu'izz al-ansáb. Untersuchung zur 
Stammesaristokratie Zentralasiens im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1992), 13-50; 
Binbas, ‘Structure and function, 517-21; and T. I. Sultanov, 'Mu'izz al-Ansàb and 
spurious Chingīzids, Manuscripta Orientalia 2, part 3 (Sept. 1996), 3-7. 

TSM, ms. Hazine 2152. See Emil Esin,'Hanlar Ulaki (The Succession of Kings): On the 
illustrated genealogy, with Uygur inscriptions, of Mongol and Temürid dynasties, at 
the Topkap: Library, in Walther Heissig and Klaus Sagaster (eds), Gedanke und 
Wirkung. Festschrift zum 90. Geburtstag von Nikolaus Poppe (Wiesbaden, 1989), 
113-27; and Binbas, ‘Structure and function, 509-14. 

Beatrice Forbes Manz, ‘Ulugh Beg, Transoxiana and Turco-Mongolian tradition, in 
Markus Ritter et al. (eds), Iran und iranisch geprdgte Kulturen. Studien zum 65. 
Geburtstag von Bert G. Fragner (Wiesbaden, 2008), 20-7 (here 21-2). 

For the reason, see Michal Biran, “The Chaghadaids and Islam: The conversion of 
Tarmashirin Khan (1331-34), JAOS 122 (2002), 742-52 (here 745, n. 25). 

See, for instance, DeWeese, Islamization and Native Religion, 93, n. 54. 

TR, I (text), 106, 109-10, II (trans.), 85-6, 89. I have used Thackston’s two-volume 
edition of 1996 throughout, since his translation reissued in 2012 (as Classical Writings 
of the Medieval Islamic World: Persian Histories of the Mongol Dynasties, I) is not 
accompanied by an edition of the Persian text. 

For examples of material on the Mongols, see Reuven Amitai-Preiss, Arabic sources for 
the history of the Mongol empire, Mongolica 5 (1994), 99-107. On Mamluk sources 
more broadly, see Donald Presgrave Little, An Introduction to Mamluk Historiography 
(Wiesbaden, 1970); and his “Historiography of the Ayyabid and Mamlük epochs; in 
Carl F. Petry (ed.), The Cambridge History of Egypt, I. Islamic Egypt, 640-1517 
(Cambridge, 1998), 412-44 (here 418-32); on the early decades more specifically, 
Ulrich Haarmann, Quellenstudien zur frühen Mamlukenzeit (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1970). 

See generally P. M. Holt, "Three biographies of al-Zāhir Baybars, in Morgan (ed.), 
Medieval Historical Writing, 19-29. 

See Linda S. Northrup, From Slave to Sultan: The Career of al-Mansiir Oalāwūn and the 
Consolidation of Mamluk Rule in Egypt and Syria (679-689 A.H./1279-1290 A.D.), FIS 
18 (Stuttgart, 1998), 25-8. 

See Donald Richards, 'Baybars al-Mansüri's Zubdat al-fikra, in Hugh Kennedy (ed.), 
The Historiography of Islamic Egypt (c. 950-1800) (Leiden, 2001), 37-44. 

An abridged version, Durar al-tījān, ed. in Gunhild Graf, Die Epitome der 
Universalchronik Ibn ad-Dawādārīs im Verhāltnis zur Langfassung, TU 129 (Berlin, 
1990), contains nothing of interest for our purposes. 

Two major lacunae in the text affect the years 666-668/1268—1270 and 682-687/1283— 
early 1289. 

al-Dhahabi wrote a continuation (dhayl), which covers the years 701/1301-2 to 
746/1345-6 (forming vol. LIII of the printed edition): see Moh. Ben-Cheneb/J. de 
Somogyi, ‘al-Dhahabi, EP, I, 215. 

D. Sourdel, ‘Ibn Shaddad, ‘Izz al-Din, EP, III, 933. 

See D. M. Dunlop, al-Dimashķī, EP, II, 291. 

al-Nuwayrī, Nihāyat al-arab, XXVII, ed. Sa‘id al-Fath * Ashür et al. (Cairo, 1405/1985), 
300-419. For his contacts with the Mongols, see Reuven Amitai, Did Chinggis Khan 
have a Jewish teacher? An examination of an early fourteenth-century Arabic text, 
JAOS 124 (2004), 691-705 (here 691-2); more generally, his ‘Al-Nuwayri as a historian 
of the Mongols, in Kennedy (ed.), Historiography, 23-36. 
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On this author, see K. S. Salibi, ‘Ibn Fadl-Allah al-‘ Umari, EP, Il, 758-9. 

WW, XI, 197-9 (Chinggis Khan), XIII, 348 (Khutlū Shāh), XVI, 469 (Tugtāī < Togtoa), 
XXIV, 185 (Qubilai), and XXVII, 399-401 (Hülegü). AA, II, 666-7 (Khutla Shah), 854 
(Tugtāī). According to JT, II, 1278 (DzhT, IIL, 320; CC, 446), Qutlugh Shah was a Muslim; 
though since al-Safadi evidently thought he was an infidel (as did his source, al-Dhahabi: 
TI, LIII, 61), the point about this author's wide-ranging coverage still stands. See gener- 
ally Donald P. Little, ‘Al-Safadi as a biographer of his contemporaries, in Little (ed.), 
Essays on Islamic Civilization Presented to Niyazi Berkes (Leiden, 1976), 190-210. 
There are surveys of the two works in Peter Hardy, Historians of Medieval India: Studies 
in Indo-Muslim Historical Writing (London, 1960), chs 2 and 6. The scattered comments 
in Jackson, Delhi Sultanate, chs 3 and 8, tend to stress their problematic nature. On 
Barani, see now also Blain H. Auer, Symbols of Authority in Medieval Islam: History, 
Religion and Muslim Legitimacy in the Delhi Sultanate (London and New York, 2012), 
20-1, and index s.v. ‘Ziy@ al-Din Barant. 

See D. O. Morgan, Tbn Battüta and the Mongols, JRAS, 3rd series, 11 (2001), 1-11 (esp. 
2-3, 9, 10). For the completion of the work, see IB, IV, 451 (tr. Gibb and Beckingham, 
978). 

Ivan Hrbek, “The chronology of Ibn Battütas travels, Archiv Orientální 30 (1962), 
409-86, a penetrating study that regrettably was never completed. For an excellent 
introduction to the travels, see Ross E. Dunn, The Adventures of Ibn Battuta: A Muslim 
Traveler of the 14th Century, 2nd edn (Berkeley and Los Angeles, CA, 2005; repr. with 
updated preface, 2012). 

The literature is surveyed in Stephan Conermann, Die Beschreibung Indiens in der 
»Rihla" des Ibn Battüta. Aspekte einer herrschaftssoziologischen Einordnung des Delhi- 
Sultanates unter Muhammad Ibn Tugluq (Berlin, 1993), 11-22. See further S. Janicsek, 
Ibn Battūtas journey to Bulghàr: Is it a fabrication? JRAS (1929), 791-800; and H. T. 
Norris, ‘Ibn Battüta's journey in the north-eastern Balkans, Journal of Islamic Studies 5 
(1994), 209-20. 

C. F. Beckingham, "The Ri/ila: Fact or fiction?; in Ian Richard Netton (ed.), Golden 
Roads: Migration, Pilgrimage and Travel in Mediaeval and Modern Islam (Richmond, 
Surrey, 1993), 86-94 (here 87). 

On the author, see H. Daiber, al-Tūsī, Nasīr al-Dīn, EP, X, 746-50. 

Printed in Qazwinis edition of Juwayni (TJG, III, 280-92) and tr. in J. A. Boyle, “The 
death of the last "Abbasid Caliph: A contemporary Muslim account, JSS 6 (1961), 
145-61 (here 150-61). 

Tūsī, Kayfiyyat, 280 (cf. Boyle, ‘Death of the last “Abbasid Caliph; 151). 

JT, IL 1007 (CC, 350). There is a summary of this counsel (in which Tasi figures merely 
as an anonymous 'álim) in Ibn al-Tiqtaqà, 190 (tr. Whitting, 135-6). 

James Kritzeck, Ibn al-Tigtagā and the fall of Baghdad; in James Kritzeck and R. Bayly 
Winder (eds), The World of Islam: Studies in Honour of Philip K. Hitti (London and 
New York, 1959), 159-84 (here 182-4). A Persian translation, Hindt Shah b. Sanjar b. 
"Abd-Allāh Sāhibī Nakhchiwānīs Tajārib al-salaf (723/1323), is in fact a redrafting 
that omits the anecdotes from the Ilkhanid era: E. G. Browne, “The Tajaribu’s-Salaf, a 
Persian version of the Arabic Kitabu'l-Fakhri, in Centenary Supplement of JRAS 
(London, 1924), 245-54. 

Ibn al-Tigtagā, 21,11. 1-6 (tr. Whitting, 14). 

See Pier Giorgio Borbone, ‘Barhebraeus e Juwayni: un cronista siro e la sua fonte 
persiana, Egitto e Vicino Oriente 27 (2004), 121-44. 

BH, 431, 444, respectively. 

E.g. ibid., 433, 449, 458. 

Ibid., 354. Cf. TJG, I, 60 (HWC, 78). 

Bar Hebraeus, Chronicon ecclesiasticum, ed. and tr. Jean-Baptiste Abbeloos and Thomas 
Joseph Lamy (Louvain and Paris, 1872-7), III, Latin trans., cols 468, 470 (English trans. 
in BH, introduction, xxviii-xxix). 

G. M. Wickens, ‘Nasir ad-Din Tusi on the fall of Baghdad: A further study; JSS 7 (1962), 
23-35 (here 28-9; at 32-5 he gives a translation of the Mukhtasar). 
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relations, see Serzhan M. Akhinzhanov, ‘Kipcaks and Khwarazm, in Seaman and Marks 
(eds), Rulers from the Steppe, 126-31 (here 129-30); on earlier relations, between the 
Khwārazmshāh Atsiz and the Oipchag, Paul, Role of H"ārazm, 14-15. 

TJG, II, 35, 198 (HWC, 305, 465). 

Baghdàdi, al-Tawassul ilà l-tarassul, 158, with būghūzādagān in error; cf. text in 
Turkestan', L, 79. Turkestan?, 340 (2 Sochineniia, I, 404). They are not, of course, to be 
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in Muslim sources. 

Peter B. Golden, ‘The peoples of the Russian forest belt; in CHEIA, 253-4. See further 
I. Vásáry, 'The *Yugria" problem; in András Róna-Tas (ed.), Chuvash Studies, AF 79 
(Wiesbaden, 1982), 247-57. 
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23,n.78. 

TN, I, 301 (tr. Raverty, 241). 
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Ibid., II, 109 (HWC, 378). 
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tive, 39-40. 
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A reconstruction, CAJ 36 (1992), 1-32 (here 3-12). 
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Mongol expansion, 28. 
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Die Mongolei: Aspekte ihrer Geschichte und Kultur (Graz, 2001), 47-77. The ultimatums 
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$$ 121, 244, tr. De Rachewiltz, 48, 168. 

Allsen, Spiritual geography; 116-35. 

Nasawi, 41, 42 (tr. Houdas, 57, 58; Pers. redaction, 49, 50). 

TJG, I, 114 (trans. in HWC, 145, modified); a less specific reference to a document in the 
Uighur script at I, 136 (HWC, 173). 

John Masson Smith, Jr., “The Mongols and world-conquest, Mongolica 5 (1994), 206-14 
(here 207), argues that this testimony is authentic evidence for the era to which it 
purportedly relates. Amitai, Holy War, 43-4, agrees. So now do I, contrary to views I have 
expressed in earlier work: cf., for example, Jackson, “World-conquest and local accom- 
modation: Threat and blandishment in Mongol diplomacy; in Pfeiffer and Quinn (eds), 
History and Historiography, 3-22 (here 8-10). 
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Chinggis Khan was destined to conquer the world, as opposed to just the steppe. 

SH, $ 263 (tr. De Rachewiltz, 194); the mention in this passage of Mas'üd and of 
Mahmüd's own appointment to North China is anachronistic (see De Rachewiltz's 
comments at 964). 

Li Zhichang, Xi you ji, tr. Arthur Waley, The Travels of an Alchemist: The Journey of the 
Taoist Chang-chun from China to the Hindukush at the Summons of Chingiz Khan 
(London, 1931), 93. 

Xu Ting, Hei Da zhilue, in Peter Olbricht and Elisabeth Pinks (ed. and trans.), Meng-Ta 
pei-lu und Hei-Ta shih-lüeh. Chinesische Gesandtenberichte über die frühen Mongolen 
1221 und 1237 (Wiesbaden, 1980), 209. 
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for the expedition as a whole, Boyle, Dynastic and political history, 307-22; Ratchnevsky, 
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infidels: The Mongols and the Islamic world, in NCHL III, 128-68 (here 132-5); and the 
analysis in Timothy May, The Mongol Art of War: Chinggis Khan and the Mongol Military 
System (Barnsley, 2007), 116-24. The comprehensive coverage in Turkestan’, 403-56 (= 
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identify Juwaynīs “Ulus-Id? (416, n. 1 = Sochineniia, 1, 483, n. 3): for this posthumous 
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SH, $ 237,tr. De Rachewiltz, 163. TJG, I, 33, 50 (HWC, 46, 67-8), making it clear that this 
was a separate campaign from the attack on the Khwarazmshah’s dominions; for the 
location, see the long notes in HWC, 67-8, n. 18, and in SH, tr. De Rachewiltz, 844-5. 
TJG, I, 113 (I have amended the trans. in HWC, 143, which unaccountably renders this 
phrase as ‘villages and countryside’); see also II, 126 (HWC, 396-7), and for the astrolo- 
gers, II, 105 (HWC, 375). 

Nasawi, 44-5 (tr. Houdas, 62-3; Pers. redaction, 54). For Jalal al-Din’s objections, see 
TJG, IL, 107 (HWC, 376-7). 

TJG, II, 109 (HWC, 378). Cf. also Ibn Nazif, fo. 139b. 

IA, XII, 368 (tr. Richards, III, 209-10); see also ibid., XII, 375 (tr. Richards, III, 214), 
regarding the mamluk Aqush. 

From the Alans (Ās): ibid., XII, 385-6 (tr. Richards, III, 222). From the Rus': John 
Fennell, The Crisis of Medieval Russia 1200-1304 (Harlow, 1983), 65. 

TJG, Il, 193 (HWC, 461). For Ghüri disaffections, see Peter Jackson, ‘The fall of the 
Ghurid dynasty; in Carole Hillenbrand (ed.), The Sultan’s Turret: Studies in Persian and 
Turkish Culture (= Studies in Honour of Clifford Edmund Bosworth, 1I, Leiden, 2000), 
207-37 (here 232-3); repr. in Jackson, Studies on the Mongol Empire and Early Muslim 
India (Farnham and Burlington, VT, 2009). 

The weakness of the Khwarazmshah’s situation is well outlined in Turkestan’, 404-6 (= 
Sochineniia, 1, 472-4), and in Morgan, Medieval Persia, 51-2; see also Petrushevskii, 
‘Pokhod? 109. For opposition to the proclamation of the anti-caliph, see IF, II, 355 (no. 
1621). 

TJG, I, 64, 70-1 (HWC, 83, 91-2). 

Only in Nasawi, 45 (tr. Houdas, 63; Pers. redaction, 54). Ratchnevsky, Genghis Khan, 130, 
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TJG, I, 91-2 (HWC, 117). For the date, see the discussion in Turkestan*, 409 (= 
Sochineniia, 1, 476), where 1 Dhū 1-Hijja 616 [7 Feb. 1220], supplied by TN, II, 106 (tr. 
Raverty, 976-7), is preferred to Muharram 617 [March] in TJG, I, 79 (HWC, 102). 

Ibn Nazif, fo. 138b. 

TN, U, 107 (tr. Raverty, 980). Turkestan*, 412-14 (= Sochineniia, I, 479-81), reconciles 
the data in the various sources. 

Nasawi, 46 (tr. Houdas, 64; Pers. redaction, 55). 

TJG, II, 199 (HWC, 466), and cf. II, 106 (HWC, 375). But Nasawi, 46-8 (tr. Houdas, 65-8; 
Pers. redaction, 56-9), provides a much more detailed account. 

For this and what follows, see TJG, I, 97 (HWC, 123-4); IA, XII, 394-5 (tr. Richards, III, 
227-8). 

TN, II, 108 (tr. Raverty, 981-9): he sets the Mongol force at 60,000. 

ТЈС, 1,113,117 (НУС, 143,151). 

What follows is taken from TJG, I, 113-16 (HWC, 144-9), unless otherwise specified. 
For Sarakhs (not mentioned in their itinerary), see ibid., I, 121, 123-4 (HWC, 155, 158). 
Ibid., II, 199-200 (HWC, 465-8). 

IA, XII, 374 (tr. Richards, HI, 214). The brief history of the Khwarazmshahs in Tabrizi, 
Safina-yi Tabriz, 439, dates Muhammad's death on the eve of Friday 1 Sha'bàn 617/ 
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Ibid., XII, 378-9 (tr. Richards, III, 217-18). 

TJG, I, 118 (HWC, 151-2). 

Nishàpür: ibid., I, 136-40 (HWC, 172-8). Herat and Taligan: ibid., I, 105, 119 (HWC, 
132, 152). 

For his activities in India, see Peter Jackson, ‘Jalal al-Din, the Mongols and the 
Khwarazmian conquest of the Panjab and Sind; Iran 28 (1990), 45-54. 

Igor de Rachewiltz, ‘Qan, Qaan and the seal of Giiyiig, in Annemarie von Gabain and 
Wolfgang Veenker (eds), Documenta Barbarorum, VSUA 18 (Wiesbaden, 1983), 272-81 
(here 272-4); also his “Turks in China under the Mongols: A preliminary investigation 
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Equals, 281-310 (here 283-6); and the notes to his trans. of SH, II, 986-7, and III, 132-3. 
In the commentary to his trans. of SH: III, 131. 
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David Durand-Gučdy, Iranian Elites and Turkish Rulers: A History of Isfahān in the 
Saljüq Period (London and New York, 2010), 292-3. The main sources are al-Nasawi, 
159-64 (tr. Houdas, 224-32; Pers. redaction, 167-72); IA, XII, 476-7 (tr. Richards, III, 
288-9); and TJG, II, 168-70 (HWC, 436-8). 

SH, § 274 (tr. De Rachewiltz, 205; and see his note at 1002-3). For tamma, see UMEN, I, 
255-7 (no. 130); Paul D. Buell, 'Kalmyk Tanggaci people: Thoughts on the mechanics 
and impact of Mongol expansion, MS 6 (1979), 41-59 (here 45-7); and Qu Dafeng, ‘A 
new study concerning an explanation of the word "Tamaci" and the Tamaci army, CAJ 
47 (2003), 242-9. Donald Ostrowski, The tamma and the dual-administrative structure 
of the Mongol empire; BSOAS 61 (1998), 262-77 (here 262-8), argues that tamma orig- 
inally designated the commander of such a force; but see now Timothy May, ‘Mongol 
conquest strategy in the Middle East; in De Nicola and Melville (eds), Mongols' Middle 
East, 13-37 (here 17). 

JT, 1, 73, 74, and I1, 975 (DzhT, I, part 1, 150-1, 154, and III, 21; CC, 30, 340); Thackston's 
rendering of az nasl-i digar as 'of other lines of descent is misleading; cf. Jean Aubin, 
"Lethnogénése des Qaraunas, Turcica 1 (1969), 65-94 (here 74-5). 

Jalàl al-Din's holdings in India: Jackson, Delhi Sultanate, 34, 36. Mónggedü and his 
troops: Aubin, L'ethnogénése, 70-2. 

Tarikh-i Sistan, 395; TJG, II, 219, 268 (HWC, 483, 532). 

Ibid., IL, 219-21 (HWC, 483-5). For the date, see Bosworth, History of the Saffarids, 410. 
IA, XII, 496 (tr. Richards, III, 303). 

Ibid., XII, 502-3 (tr. Richards, III, 308-9). 

Woods, ‘A note on the Mongol capture of Isfahan, 49-51, and Durand-Guédy, Iranian 
Elites, 294-7, both utilizing Ibn Abi l-Hadid; see now the Djebli edn, Les invasions 
mongoles, text, 56-7 (trans., 60-2). 

HJ, 114/142. For Chormaghuns activities, see Timothy May, "The conquest and rule of 
Transcaucasia: The era of Chormagan, in Jūrgen Tubach, Sophia G. Vashalomidze and 
Manfred Zimmer (eds), Caucasus during the Mongol Period / Der Kaukasus in der 
Mongolenzeit (Wiesbaden, 2012), 129-51. 

TN, II, 158-9 (tr. Raverty, 1118-19); for Fars, see also Wassaf, 156, Il. 3-5 (GW, IL, 22). 
These client princes are further discussed in chapter 9. 

TJG, I, 205, 212, and IH, 74 (HWC, 250, 257, 597). 

Ibn Abi l-Hadid, ed. Djebli, Ar. text, 58-9 (trans., 62-3), names the Mongol commander. 
MZ, VIII, part 2, 699 ( MZDMZ, XV, 86). HJ, 98-9/127-8. For the date of the city’s 
capture, see Ibn Khallikān, Wafayāt al-a 'yān, tr. William, Baron MacGuckin de Slane, 
Ibn Khallikàns Biographical Dictionary (Paris, 1842-71), IL, 560. The two Mongol 
attempts on Irbil are mentioned in JT, II, 814 (CC, 281). 

HJ, 111-13/139-42. For the reinforcements, see also Ibn Wāsil, al-Tarīkh al-Sālihī, ed. 
‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuri (Beirut, 1431/2010), II, 314; and Ibn al-‘Amid, Kitab 
al-majmü' al-mubárak, ed. Claude Cahen, La «Chronique des Ayyoubides» d'al-Makin 
b. al- Amid, BEO 15 (1955-7), 143, and tr. Anne-Marie Eddé and Francoise Micheau, 
Al-Makīn ibn al- Amid. Chronique des Ayyoubides (602-658/1205-6-1259-60) (Paris, 
1994), 53, where the number of troops is set at 5,000. 

Wassaf, 30, ll. 17-19 (GW, I, text, 60, trans., 57-8). For a report of a victory by 
al-Mustansir' forces, see JT, I, 814 (CC, 281). 

Ibn Bibi, al-Awadmir al-‘al@iyya fi l-umir al-‘al@iyya, ed. Adnan Sadik Erzi (Ankara, 
1956), 514. Kirakos Ganjakets‘i confirms that Chormaghun was ill: Patmut'iwn Hayoc', 
tr. Robert Bedrosian, Kirakos Ganjakets'is History of the Armenians (New York, 1986), 
227; tr. L. A. Khanlarian, Kirakos Gandzaketsi. Istoriia Armenii (Moscow, 1976), 169. See 
Jackson, ‘Dissolution, 216-17, n. 135; and ‘Bayjw, Elr, IV, 1-2. 

See Claude Cahen, The Formation of Turkey. The Seljiikid Sultanate of Rim: Eleventh to 
Fourteenth Century (Harlow, 2001), 70-1. 

Ibn Abī l-Hadīd, ed. Djebli, Ar. text, 59 (trans., 64), says that the Sultan of Aleppo bought 
them off. For other references, see Peter Jackson, ‘The crusades of 1239-41 and their 
aftermath, BSOAS 50 (1987), 32-60 (here 57); repr. in G. R. Hawting (ed.), Muslims, 
Mongols and Crusaders (London and New York, 2005), 217-47 (here 244). 
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SSQ, 112 (text excerpted from VB, xxxii, 50). Simons 'Angutha' has usually been identi- 
fied with Eljigidei (above); but Arghun Aqa appears a far more likely candidate. For 
Aleppo, see also PC, 274, but adopting the variant Alepie in preference to the Damasci of 
the text (MM, 32). 

SSQ, 93 (= УВ, xxxii, 34). André de Longjumeau, cited in Matthew Paris, Chronica 
Majora, ed. H. R. Luard (London, 1872-83), VI, 114. Jackson, ‘Crisis in the Holy Land, 
488. 

AK, ed. Yahyà * Abbāra, III (Damascus, 1978), part 2, 472-3. Akhlat: Claude Cahen, ‘Une 
source pour l'histoire ayyübide: les mémoires de Sa'd al-din ibn Hamawiya Djuwayni, 
in his Les peuples musulmans, 457-82 (here 469). Ultimatum: ibid., and MZ, VIII, part 2, 
733 (= MZDMZ,XV, 116). 

HJ, 194/234. JT, 11, 817 (CC, 282). 

AK, ed. ' Abbàra, IIL part 2, 476-7, 479-80. R. Stephen Humphreys, From Saladin to the 
Mongols: The Ayyubids of Damascus, 1193-1260 (Albany, NY, 1977), 335. Lu'lu' had 
made a gesture of submission to the Mongols by 1243: Douglas Patton, Badr al-Din 
Lulw Atabeg of Mosul, 1211-1259 (Seattle, WA, and London, 1991), 54-5; and see 
p. 88. 

IW, V, 359. Humphreys, From Saladin, 284-7. Kiishlii Khan returned to Palestine as a 
commander in Hülegü's army in 1260 and fell at Gaza in battle with the Mamluks: 
Reuven Amitai, ‘Mongol raids into Palestine (A.D. 1260 and 1300); JRAS (1987), 236-55 
(here 237 and n. 9); Humphreys, From Saladin, 358. 

Ibn Abi l-Hadid, ed. Djebli, Ar. text, 61-5 (trans., 65-9, with June in error). This is appar- 
ently the attack mentioned under that year in HJ, 199-200/240-1, and briefly by IW, V, 
354-5. 

PC, 275, 319 (MM, 32, 62). HJ, 259/302 (reading KYK for KYL of the text), names the 
caliphal ambassador. See Allsen, Commodity and Exchange, 29. 

JT, II, 993-4 (DzhT, III, 39; CC, 346). 

IA, XII, 388 (tr. Richards, II, 224). For further evidence, see Istvan Zimonyi, “The first 
Mongol raid against the Volga-Bulgars, in Gunnar Jarring and Staffan Rosén (eds), 
Altaistic Studies: Papers at the 25th Meeting of the PIAC at Uppsala, June 7-11 1982 
(Stockholm, [1984]), 197-204. 

Bertold Spuler, Die Goldene Horde. Die Mongolen in Rufsland 1223-1502, 2nd edn 
(Wiesbaden, 1965), 16-24. 

See Allsen, Prelude to the western campaigns, 5-24. 

For a survey of the likely reasons for the Mongol victories, see Ratchnevsky, Genghis 
Khan, 170-4, and Biran, Chinggis Khan, 70-2; and cf. Jean Richard, ‘Les causes des 
victoires mongoles daprēs les historiens occidentaux du XIIIe siēcle, CAJ 23 (1979), 
104-17. 

Peng Daya, Hei Da zhilue, tr. in Olbricht and Pinks, 172. 

Prior to Hülegü's expedition, certainly: see John Masson Smith, Jr, Mongol society 
and military in the Middle East: Antecedents and adaptations, in Yaacov Lev (ed.), War 
and Society in the Eastern Mediterranean, 7th-15th Centuries (Leiden, Boston, MA, and 
Cologne, 1997), 249-66 (here 249-50, 253-4). But Carl Sverdrup, ‘Numbers in Mongol 
warfare, Journal of Medieval Military History 8 (2010), 109-17, concludes that the 
Mongol armies generally outnumbered those of their opponents. 

SH, $ 202 (tr. De Rachewiltz, 133-4), where Chinggis Khan appoints 95 commanders of 
‘thousands’; figure repeated at § 231 (tr. De Rachewiltz, 160). See the remarks of May, 
Mongol Art of War, 28 and n. 4 at 161. But it should be noted that the figures given in the 
1241 census for registered conscripts (105,471) and for the number genuinely resident 
and available for service (97,575) clearly relate to Chinese troops in the Mongol armies: 
YS, ch. 98, in Hsiao, Military Establishment, 75. 

N.Ts. Munkuev, 'Zametki o drevnikh mongolakh, in Tikhvinskii (ed.), Tataro-mongoly, 
377-408 (here 394). 

The view of May, Mongol Art of War, 27. The figures in the sources for the armies oper- 
ating in Western Asia are discussed by D. O. Morgan, “The Mongol armies in Persia, Der 
Islam 56 (1979), 81-96 (here 82-91). 
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For an example from 1258, see YS, ch. 3, tr. Waltraut Abramowski, 'Die chinesischen 
Annalen des Móngke. Übersetzung des 3. Kapitels des Yüan-Shih, ZAS 13 (1979), 8-71 
(here 28). 

E.g., IA, XII, 377 (tr. Richards, III, 216); TJG, I, 92 (HWC, 117); PC, 281 (MM, 36); 
Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, IV, 76. See May, Mongol Art of War, 78-9. 

IA, XII, 367 (tr. Richards, III, 209). 

PC, 235 (MM, 8). See Adshead, Central Asia in World History, 61, and Golden, Central 
Asia in World History, 84; and the calculations (only for the area of present-day 
Mongolia) of Bat-Ochir Bold, "The quantity of livestock owned by the Mongols in the 
13th century; JRAS, 3rd series, 8 (1998), 237-46. On remounts, see John Masson Smith, 
Jr., From pasture to manger: The evolution of Mongol cavalry logistics in Yuan China 
and its consequences; in Bert G. Fragner et al. (eds), Pferde in Asien: Geschichte, Handel 
und Kultur (Vienna, 2009), 63-73 (here 63-4). 

The disadvantages are discussed by Smith, ‘From pasture to manger’, 64-6. 

May, ‘Mongol conquest strategy, esp. 13-14, 22-3. 

See generally May, Mongol Art of War, 69-71. 

Zhao Hong, Meng Da beilu, tr. in Olbricht and Pinks, 60-1. 

Nasawi, 45-6 (tr. Houdas, 63-5; Pers. redaction, 55-6). Turkestan’, 407 (= Sochineniia, 
1, 474-5). 

TJG, I, 23 (HWC, 31). See Denis Sinor, ‘On Mongol strategy; in Proceedings of the 
Fourth East Asian Altaistic Conference (Tainan, Taiwan, 1975), 238-49; repr. in Sinor, 
Inner Asia and Its Contacts with Medieval Europe (London, 1977). 

The classic description is in TJG, I, 19-21 (HWC, 27-9), where Juwayni draws the close 
analogy with warfare. See also WR, 34, 36/in SF, 181 (MFW, 85). On the nerge (or 
jerge), see TMEN, I, 291-3 (no. 161). 

See, e.g., TJG, I, 21-4 (HWC, 29-32); PC, 245, 267-8, 269 (MM, 15, 27, 28). 
Ratchnevsky, Genghis Khan, 84, 94. 

SH, $ 153 (tr. De Rachewiltz, 76). 

TJG, I, 24 (HWC, 32). 

Ibid., I, 21-2 (HWC, 29-30). WR, 320/in SF, 331 (MFW, 278). See also PC, 246 
(MM, 15). 

On much of this, see the discussion in May, Mongol Art of War, 71-7. Among contem- 
porary observers, Carpini furnishes an accurate survey of Mongol warfare: for dummy 
warriors, see PC, 281 (MM, 36). 

Samarqand: TN, IL, 107 (tr. Raverty, 979). Gurganj: TJG, I, 98 (HWC, 125). 

John Masson Smith, Jr, "The nomads’ armament: Home-made weaponry, in Gervers 
and Schlepp (eds), Religion, Customary Law, and Nomadic Technology, 51-61, citing 
(51, n. 1) an example from WR, 168/in SF, 255 (MFW, 185-6). 

TJG, Il, 137-8 (HWC, 406-7). 

PC, 378 (MM, 49); see also 367 (MM, 37), for siege tactics. Admittedly, the conquerors 
did encounter difficulties with mountain fortresses in the Far East: Huang K'uan- 
chung, ‘Mountain fortress defence: The experience of the Southern Song and Korea in 
resisting the Mongol invasions, in Hans Van de Ven (ed.), Warfare in Chinese History 
(Leiden, Boston, MA, and Cologne, 2000), 222-51. 

Jand and Samarqand: TJG, I, 69, 93, 95 (HWC, 89, 119, 121). Nīshāpūr: Yāgūt, IV, 858; 
TJG, I, 138-9 (HWC, 176). Tirmidh: TN, II, 112 (tr. Raverty, 1005); TJG, I, 102 (HWC, 
129). Nasr-Küh: TN, IL 115 (tr. Raverty, 1012); TJG, I, 105 (HWC, 132), calling it 
"Nusrat-Kūh. 

TN, IL, 127, 143 (tr. Raverty, 1047-8, 1073-7). The name is spelled BKH in the printed 
text; the adoption of the variant YLH by J. A. Boyle, “The Mongol commanders in 
Afghanistan and India according to the Tabagāt-i-Nāsirī of Jūzjānī, Islamic Studies 2 
(1963), 235-47 (here 236-7), must now be discarded. On Ambughai, see YS, ch. 122, 
where 'An-mu-hai' is described as 'darughachi of the catapult operators of all circuits 
since Chinggis Khans day: cited by Thomas T. Allsen, "The circulation of military tech- 
nology in the Mongolian empire; in Di Cosmo (ed.), Warfare in Inner Asian History, 
265-93 (here 277-8); see also Endicott- West, Mongolian Rule in China, 26-7. 
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Kirakos Ganjakets'i, tr. Bedrosian, 203/tr. Khanlarian, 157. 

Alexander V. Maiorov, (The Mongol invasion of South Rus’ in 1239-1240s: 
Controversial and unresolved questions, Journal of Slavic Military Studies 29 (2016), 
473-99 (here 474-5). I am grateful to Dr Maiorov for sending me a pdf. version of his 
article. 

HJ, 99/128. MZ, VUL part 2, 699 (= MZDMZ, XV, 86), describes the Mongol army as 
‘horse and foot. 

Zhao Hong, Meng Da beilu, tr. in Olbricht and Pinks, 53; Hsiao, Military Establishment, 
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Smith, ‘Mongol warfare, 320, and ‘Hülegü moves west, 126, n. 75. Depiction: EUL ms. Or. 
20, fo. 124b; David Talbot Rice and Basil Gray, The Illustrations to the ‘World History’ of 
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IF HI, 319-20 (no. 2697); DeWeese, ‘Cultural transmission, 18. Amitai-Preiss, ‘Evidence, 
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Jochid khan Toqto’a: see JT; I, 746 (SGK, 128; CC, 258). 
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Méngke’s grant: TN, II, 188, 189 (tr. Raverty, 1215, 1226). Hülegü's death: ibid., IL, 204 (tr. 
Raverty, 1276-8). Other erroneous information: the assassination of the wazir and the 
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NT, 2nd recension, ed. and tr. Melville, From Adam to Abaqa ... (Part II), text, 52 
(trans., 58). The text reads mamālik-i Ghaznayn-u Jayhūn ki Īrān-zamīn khwānand 
badū tafwīd kard, where I suspect the mention of Ghazna is a corruption; possibly the 
original read gharbī at this point. 

Shabānkāraī, 259; more briefly at 260. 

Banakati, 413-14. TG, 587-8 (at 589 he says more specifically that Hülegü was sent to 
suppress the Isma‘ilis); Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1170-1 (tr. Ward, IL, 14-17). 

Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1293,1. 26, Hūlākū-rā süi-yi Iran-zamin ba-jang-u ba-lashgar firistada 
būd - nah shāhī-yi Iran bad dada bid (tr. Ward, II, 272), from a long speech purport- 
edly addressed to the Ilkhan Tegüder Ahmad by the noyan *Yula Temür in 1284. 

JT, П, 974 (DzhT, IIL, 20-1); cf. trans. in CC, 340, which, like Allsen, Sharing out the 
empire, 174 (‘to Hiilegii he assigned the countries of the West ..7), stretches the 
meaning somewhat. But JT, II, 901 (SGK, 274; CC, 311), says expressly that Móngke 
had given Qubilai that kingdom (i.e. China). 

JT, 1,615 (cf. CC, 214). 

Ibid., I, 87-8, 615-16, and II, 975 (DzhT, I, part 1, 188-9, and III, 21-2, for the first and 
third of these references; CC, 35, 214, 340). 

Ibid., II, 977 (DzhT, III, 24; translation mine, cf. CC, 340-1). 

MA, III, 69 (Lech, Ar. text, 1, Il. 16-17, German trans , 91); for Tolui, see above, p. 102. 
МА, Ш, 81 (Lech, Ar. text, 20, ll. 2-3, German trans., 103-4). 

Ibid., III, 69 (Lech, Ar. text, 2,11. 1 and 5, German trans., 91). 

See Lech’s introduction, 32-4 (al-Isfahani), 36-7 (al-Tayyari). 

TN, Il, 214 (tr. Raverty, 1285). MA, III, 79 (Lech, Ar. text, 16-17, German trans., 101). 
TN, IL, 198 (tr. Raverty, 1257). DMZ, II, 365 (= MZDMZ, XVIII, 7); TI, XLIX, 191; and 
WW, X, 118. 

For a similar conclusion, see Ayalon, ‘Great Yasa ... (B); 176; Jackson, ‘Dissolution, 
225-6; Ciociltan, Mongols and the Black Sea Trade, 66, n. 27. 

JT, Il, 1034 (DzhT, III, 77; CC, 360). 

Ibid., II, 1044 (DzhT, III, 86-7; CC, 363). 

Ibid., I, 738 (SGK, 122-3; CC, 256). On Rashid al-Din’s own admission Balagha was 
present at the siege of Baghdad in 1258. 

Wassaf, 50, 1. 22-51, 1.2 (GW, I, text, 98, trans., 94). 

Grigor Aknerts‘i, tr. Blake and Frye, 337, 339. For the tammachis as the Mongol forces 
in south-west Asia prior to Hiilegii’s arrival, see also K ‘art ‘lis Ts ‘khovreba, tr. Dmitri 
Gamgrelidze et al., Kartlis Tskhovreba. A History of Georgia (Tbilisi, 2014), 344. 
Kirakos, tr. Bedrosian, 331/tr. Khanlarian, 236. The account of their execution in 
K'art'lis Ts 'khovreba, 359, is similarly brief. 

The point was made by W. Barthold, A Historical Geography of Iran, tr. Svat Soucek and 
ed. C. E. Bosworth (Princeton, NJ, 1984), 218-19. 

MA, II, 78 (Lech, Ar. text, 15, ll. 9-10, German trans., 100). 

Ibid., III, 126 (Lech, Ar. text, 78,11. 3-10, German trans., 143-4). 

Ibid., III, 80 (Lech, Ar. text, 17,11. 19-21, German trans., 102). 

But for his use of legend to support the Ilkhans rightful possession of the Caucasus region, 
see Stefan Kamola, ‘History and legend in the Jami‘ al-tawarikh: Abraham, Alexander and 
Oghuz Khan; JRAS, 3rd series, 25 (2015), 555-77 (here 571-4; and cf. also 575-6). 
Wassāf, 50,11. 5-6 (GW, I, text, 96, trans., 93). 

Ibid., 398,11. 13-17 (GW,IV, 12-13). 

IAE part 3, 105—7. Salikh Zakirov, Diplomaticheskie otnosheniia Zolotoi Ordy s Egiptom 
(XIII-XIV vv.) (Moscow, 1966), 68. 

Aubin, Ēmirs mongols, 17, 19. The journey in question is mentioned in TJG, II, 258 
(HWC, 521); for the appointment of amirs representing Méngke’s brothers, see ibid., II, 
255 (HWC, 518). 

Ibid., II, 260 (HWC, 523): the context suggests that his confirmation in office and 
his second visit to Sarai coincided with Móngke' march into the Song empire, which 
took place in the summer and autumn of 1258 (Allsen, Rise of the Mongolian empire; 
410). 
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Allsen, Mongol Imperialism, 87-8, and Sharing out the empire, 174. The source is Sayfi, 
228-33: the date, given as 656/1258, cannot in reality be later than 653/1255, since 
Hülegü was still in Transoxiana when he received Shams al-Din and the latter's conflict 
with the Jochid princes preceded his killing of 'Ali b. Mas'üd, the malik of Sistàn, 
which occurred in Safar 653/April 1255 (Ta’rikh-i Sistan, 398-9). 

TJG, I, 31, and II, 260 (HWC, 42, 523), respectively. YS, ch. 3, tr. Abramowski, ‘Die chine- 
sischen Annalen des Móngke, 26; and see Allsen, Culture and Conquest, 48. 

YS, ch. 3, tr. Abramowski, Die chinesischen Annalen des Méngke’ 20. 

TU, 146. 

Allsen, Sharing out the empire, 174. 

AM, 21: the author has just used this same verb to describe Móngke's measures in rela- 
tion to Turkestan, ‘Khita, Transoxiana, Tibet and Tangut - all territories that were 
already under Mongol rule. 

Ibid., 39; the date is specified at 41. 

Ibid., 39, 40. My translation of this passage differs somewhat from that of Lane, ‘Mongol 
news, 553. For inchii, see above, p. 104. 

For the chronological evidence, see Jackson, ‘Dissolution, 233-4. 

JT, I, 880, 1047 (SGK, 255-6; DzhT, III, 90; CC, 304, 364): unless it relates to a subse- 
quent occasion, the chronological context of the second of these references is confused, 
since by that time, allegedly, Arigh Boke had been defeated and Alughu had died (no 
earlier than 1264 in either case). 

Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1294, 1. 1, Hūlākū chū gasht az jahān nāpadīd z Oublāī Байт тик 
farmān rasīd ki farrukh Abagāī bar īn būm-u bar ba-shāhī-yi Īrān bandad kamar (tr. 
Ward, IL, 272-3); for the immediately preceding lines, see above, n. 103 at p. 473. 
Qubilai’s diploma for Abagha arrived in Rabi‘ 1 669/Nov. 1270, according to JT; II, 1097 
(DzhT, III, 139; CC, 380). 

Shabānkāraī, 263. 

‘Menkonis chronicor [written c. 1273], ed. Ludwig Weiland, in G. H. Pertz et al. (eds), 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Scriptores, XXIII (Hanover, 1874), 549, sperans se 
dominium suscepturum ulterius non processit. In ‘Dissolution, 230 and n. 197, and in 
Mongols and the West, 116, I mistakenly interpreted this as referring to Hülegü’s candi- 
dature for election as gaghan (see next note); had this been so, he would surely instead 
have continued to move east. 

Hayton, French text, 172, les barons le gueroient por faire le empereor; cf. Latin version, 
303. 

JT, H, 875, 877 (SGK, 251, 253; CC, 302, 303). See Jackson, ‘Dissolution, 228-9, and 
Allsen, Culture and Conguest, 56. 

JT, II, 877, 884, 965 (SGK, 253, 259; DzhT, III, 9; CC, 303, 305, 335). For Jumughur's 
position at Hülegü's departure from Mongolia, see TJG, II, 96-7 (HWC, 611). Morgan, 
Mongols’, 104, and ‘Mongols and the eastern Mediterranean, 205, expresses doubt 
regarding Hülegü's initial support for Qubilai. 

IE IV, 457 (no. 4211); JT, H, 1045 (DzhT, III, 88; CC, 363). Aubin, Emirs mongols, 21. 
A Chinese source says merely that they had ‘harboured evil intentions’: Yuan dian 
zhang, ch. 57, quoted in Elizabeth Endicott-West, ‘Notes on shamans, fortune-tellers 
and yin-yang practitioners and civil administration in Yüan China, in Amitai-Preiss 
and Morgan (eds), Mongol Empire and its Legacy, 224-39 (here 232). 

JT, 1, 210 (DzhT, 1, part 1, 561-2; CC, 78). IW, VI, 216/156, says that Baiju was executed 
at some point after the fall of Baghdad, on the pretext of having corresponded with the 
Caliph; see also al-Dhahabi, Duwal al-Islám, tr. Arlette Négre (Damascus, 1979), 267. 
Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1242-3 (tr. Ward, IL, 171-3), says that he committed suicide to avoid 
complying with Hülegü's summons. 

Shabankara’i, 247, 259, 260. What might have rendered this statement vaguely plausible 
was the fact that during Chinggis Khan's invasion Tolui, in contrast with his brothers, 
had spent so much time campaigning in Khurasan. 

Ibid., 245, 247, 256. Beatrice Forbes Manz, Mongol history rewritten and relived, Revue 
des Mondes Musulmans et de la Méditerranée 89-90 (2001), 129-49 (here 135). 
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Smith, ‘Mongol society and military, 250, assumes, as I do, that the conquests in the 
Near East were not assigned to Hülegü, but would later have been apportioned among 
the various branches of the imperial family. 

Amitai-Preiss, Mongols and Mamluks, 81 and n. 19. The main source is Ibn "Abd 
al-Zāhir, al-Rawd al-záhir, ed. ' Abd al-' Aziz al-Khuwaytir (Riyàd, 1396/1976), 137, and 
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Wassāf, 12,11. 6-8 (GW, I, text, 23, trans., 24). 

The details in JT, II, 882 (SGK, 257-8; CC, 304-5), and Wassaf, 12, Il. 15-20, and 51, Il. 
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cance: see Gafurov’s correction of Barthold’s interpretation in Turkestan’, n. 225 at 
516-17 (= Sochineniia, I, n. 1 at 577-8). 

JT, Il, 885 (SGK, 261; CC, 306). 

Kirakos, tr. Bedrosian, 331/tr. Khanlarian, 236. 

For a survey of the conflict, see Rossabi, Khubilai Khan, 53-62. Its economic aspects 
are well brought out in Dardess, From Mongol empire to Yiian dynasty, 129-31. 
Patent: JT, II, 880 (SGK, 255-6; CC, 304). Orqina and Mas'üd Beg: ibid., II, 885 (SGK, 
260-1; CC, 306). Michael Weiers, Das Khanat Cayatai) in Müller (ed.), Dschingis Khan 
und seine Erben, 241-3 (here 241). 

ЈТ, 1, 889-91 (СК, 264-5; CC, 307-8). 

al-Dhahabi alone gives the month of his death, Rabi‘ II (corresponding to Jan. 1267): 
TI, XLIX, 191. 

For a brief sketch of his career, see Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, I, 124-8, and Biran, 
‘Mongols in Central Asia, 49-54; but the comprehensive study is Biran, Qaidu. 

JQ, Ar. text, lii (Russian trans., 124)/Turkestan', I, 138. TU, 214. Tash ‘itd, tr. Budge, 139/ 
tr. Borbone, 58. Biran, ‘Rulers and city life; 266-7; in Qaidu, 96-7, she proposes that he 
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Biran, Qaidu, 108-9. 

JT, 1, 625-6 (DzhT, Il, part 1, 19-20; SGK, 22-3; CC, 217); see also I, 608-9 (CC, 212). 
Du'a: JQ, Ar. text, liii (Russian trans, 126); and see the discussion in P. N. Petrov, 
‘Khronologiia pravleniia khanov v Chagataiskom gosudarstve v 1271-1368 gg. (po mate- 
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JQ, Ar. text, clxxv-clxxviii (trans., 129-30); both JO passages also in Turkestan', I, 139-40. 
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view, in ‘Mongols in Central Asia, 50. 
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headquarters in Syria as supplied by JT, I, 1312 (DzhT, IH, 356; CC, 458). 

For the beginnings of this correspondence, see Zakirov, Diplomaticheskie otnosheniia, 
39-50; more briefly, Spuler, Goldene Horde, 40-1, 44-6. 

The uncertainties surrounding these embassies are discussed in Jackson, Mongols and 
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TN, I1, 105 (tr. Raverty, 970-1). C£. also Nasawi, 45 (tr. Houdas, 63; Pers. redaction, 54). 
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JT, 1,489 (CC, 170-1). 
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XII, 362 (tr. 205). 

TIG, 1,75 (HWC, 96). 
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IA, XII, 367-8 (tr. Richards, III, 209-10); cf. also TJG, I, 94-6 (HWC, 120-2). 
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Ibid., I, 67 (HWC, 87). 
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Yaqit, II, 54, 486; Turkestan’, 147 (= Sochineniia, I, 202). Yelit Chucai, tr. De Rachewiltz, 
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ТА, ХП, 394-5 (tr. Richards, III, 228); data reproduced by Shams al-Din Aba ‘Abd-Allah 
Muhammad al-Dimashgī, Nukhbat al-dahr fī 'ajā'ib al-barr wa l-bahr, ed. A. F. Mehren 
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(Copenhagen, 1874), 310. TN, II, 149 (tr. Raverty, 1097-1100). Barthold, Turkestan’, 
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TN, II, 125 (tr. Raverty 1042). 
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Balkh in the operations at Merv, IA, XII, 391 (tr. Richards, III, 226). 

TJG, I, 103-4 (HWC, 130-1), clearly dovetailing the two distinct episodes and nowhere 
expressly mentioning that the city rebelled; hence the misconception in Baumer, History 
of Central Asia, III, 187. 

The fullest account is given by Sayfi, 66-80: see 75-6 for the killing of the shihna 
Mengütei and his associate, Malik Abü Bakr Marjagī (probably Marghanī). Cf. also IA, 
XII, 393, 395-6 (tr. Richards, III, 227, 229). TN, IL, 121 (tr. Raverty, 1038), describes the 
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Ibid., I, 120-7 (HWC, 154-62). IA, XH, 392-3 (tr. Richards, III, 226-7), says only that the 
troops had capitulated, but that they and the inhabitants in general were massacred. TN, 
II, 120 (tr. Raverty, 1027), mentions briefly that the populace was martyred. For the 
entire sequence of events at Merv, see Turkestan’, 447-9 (= Sochineniia, I, 515-17). 

IA, XII, 397 (tr. Richards, III, 230). 
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TN, II, 126 (tr. Raverty, 1042-3). 
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IA, XII, 376-7 (tr. Richards, III, 216). 

Ibid., XII, 370 (tr. Richards, III, 211). 

TN, I1, 108 (tr. Raverty, 991-2). 

TĪG, I, 115 (HWC, 146). 
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(tr. Richards, II, 235), however, for the women and the slaughter of ‘most of its people. 
TJG, I, 116 (HWC, 148), is very brief. 

Yāgūt, I, 198. IA, XII, 382 (tr. Richards, IH, 219), mentions only one attempt on the city, 
as does TJG, I, 116 (HWC, 147). For the massacre, see also Petrushevsky, Socio-economic 
condition, 484. 

IA, XII, 374 (tr. Richards, III, 214). Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1024-5; part of the relevant section is 
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Ibid., XII, 419 (tr. Richards, III, 246). 

Ibid., XII, 383 (tr. Richards, III, 220). 

Yāgūt, Ш, 24. ТЈС, 1, 115,116 (НУС, 146, 148). NO, ed. Dabīr-Siyāgī, 197/ed. Le Strange, 
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W. MacGuckin de Slane, Géographie d'Aboulféda (Paris, 1840), 399; tr. J. T. Reinaud and 
Stanislas Guyard, Géographie d'Aboulféda (Paris, 1848-83), II, 151. 

IA, XII, 419 (tr. Richards, III, 246). See Andreas Drechsler, Die Geschichte der Stadt Qom 
im Mittelalter (650—1350): politische und wirtschaftliche Aspekte (Berlin, 1999), 232, 233. 
TIG, I, 114-15, 117 (HWC, 145, 150). 

IA, XII, 374, 377 (tr. Richards, III, 214, 216). 

ТЈС, П, 147 (НУС, 415). 

IA, XII, 382 (tr. Richards, III, 220). 

Ganja: ibid., 383 (tr. Richards, III, 220). Darband: JT, I, 209 (CC, 77). 

IA, XII, 374 (tr. Richards, III, 214); for the shihna, see TJG, I, 115 (HWC, 147). 

IA, XIL 380-1 (tr. Richards, III, 218-19); more briefly in TJG, L, 116 (HWC, 148). 

Ibid., I, 269 (HWC, 533). The statement in the anonymous Dhayl-i Tarīkh-i Tabaristān 
(a mid-fourteenth-century continuation of Ibn Isfandiyar’s history), abridged trans. by 
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Kirakos, tr. Bedrosian, 245/tr. Khanlarian, 177. BH, 406, 407. Ibn Bibi, al-Awamir, 528-30, 
and Mukhtasar, 242-3 (tr. Duda, 230-1). SSQ, 76 (= VB, xxxi, 147). 

Kirakos, tr. Bedrosian, 245-6/tr. Khanlarian, 177, 178. BH, 407, speaks only of Sebastea 
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PC, 283 (MM, 37-8). 
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SSO, 75 (= VB, xxxi, 147), for both towns. Kirakos, tr. Bedrosian, 245/tr. Khanlarian, 
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Kirakos, tr. Bedrosian, 198/tr. Khanlarian, 154-5. Vardan Arewelts'i, tr. Thomson, 214, 
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pleased the victors. 
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47,000. Kāshghar: JO, Ar. text, cxlvii (Russian trans., 105)/in Turkestan', I, 133. 

IA, XII, 269 (tr. Richards, III, 133). TJG, II, 125 (HWC, 395). 

Yaqiat, I, 249-50, and III, 234. IA, XII, 271 (tr. Richards, III, 135). Turkestan’, 369 (= 
Sochineniia, I, 433). 

Nasawi, 78 (tr. Houdas, 107; Pers. redaction, 91). 

TJG, I, 131 (HWC, 167), who does not name him, says that he took over Merv for six 
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The text in Nasawi, 121-2 (tr. Houdas, 164-5), is faulty here, and I have used the 
Persian text, 131-2. 

For the details, see Turkestan*, 439-41 (= Sochineniia, 1, 506-8). 

TJG, II, 219-21 (HWC, 483-5). 

Nasawi, 157 (tr. Houdas, 221; Pers. redaction, 164). 
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IW, V, 285. See also MZ, VIII, part 2, 670 (2 MZDMZ, XV, 59). 
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(Tehran, 1348 sh./1969), 178; hence Mar'ashī, Tarīkh-i Tabaristān, 40. 
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that Dwa held a large part of Chapar' territory. IAE, ed. Samira Kortantamer, Agypten 
und Syrien zwischen 1317 und 1341 in der Chronik des Mufaddal b. Abi l-Fadà'il (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1973),63,90 (German trans., 179, 234), writes of Central Asia as the domin- 
ions of the ‘houses of Qaidu and Dua. 


. For clarification of the fragmentary data, see Aubin, ‘Lethnogénése’ 80-2. 
. MP, L 158-9 (tr. Ricci, 42-3; tr. Latham, 34). For Polos confusion of Negüder with 


Tegüder (see above, p.148), frequently replicated in the secondary literature, see Pelliot, 
Notes on Marco Polo, I, 190—6. Hirotoshi Shimo, The Qaràünàs in the historical materials 
of the Īlkhanate, MRTB 35 (1977), 131-81 (here 161-2), distinguishes the two men but 
compounds the problem by suggesting, on inadequate grounds, that Tegüder's troops 
joined the Negūderis. The discussion in A. P. Martinez, Notes on the Īl-xānid army, 
AEMA 6 (1986 [1988]), 129-242 (here 235-40), multiplies the sources of confusion. 


. István Vásáry, Cumans and Tatars: Oriental Military in the Pre-Ottoman Balkans, 1185— 


1365 (Cambridge, 2005), 88-96. Victor Spinei, Les Mongols et les Roumains dans la 
synthése d'histoire ecclésiastique de Tholomeus de Lucca (lagi, 2012), 156-7, 163-4. 
Wassaf, 398, ll. 8-11 (GW, IV, 12), differs from other authors in dating this final battle at 
the beginning of 702/in the late summer of 1302. 


. See Jean Aubin, ‘Le quriltai de Sultan-Maydan (1336); JA 279 (1991), 175-97 (esp. 191-2). 
. MA, Ill, 69 (Lech, Ar. text, 1, German trans., 91); and cf. also 89 (Ar. text, 26, trans., 109). 
. W. Barthold, Four Studies on the History of Central Asia, tr. V. and T. Minorsky (Leiden, 


1956-62), II, 136-8 (= Sochineniia, 1I, part 2, 141-2); more recently, see Manz, 'Ulugh 
Beg, Transoxiana and Turco-Mongolian tradition, 21-4. 

TR, I (text), 107, II (trans.), 85. Cf. Barfield, Perilous Frontier, 212; Jackson, ‘From ulus to 
khanate, 14-15; and Biran, Chinggis Khan, 81. 

Cf. the comments of David O. Morgan, The decline and fall of the Mongol empire, JRAS, 
3rd series, 19 (2009), 427-37 (here 429-30). 

Dardess,'From Mongol empire to Yüan dynasty; 122, 125-6, 132, estimates the distances. 
For the two capitals, see Rossabi, Khubilai Khan, 31-4, 131-5, respectively. 

Thomas T. Allsen, ‘Changing forms of legitimation in Mongol Iran, in Seaman and 
Marks (eds), Rulers from the Steppe, 223-41 (here 228); and his ‘Notes on Chinese titles 
in Mongol Iran, MS 14 (1991), 27-39 (here 29-30). For the close links between the 
Ilkhanate and the Yuan, see Allsen, Culture and Conquest, 25-40; also 50-6. 

Allsen, Culture and Conquest, 29-31. That is, if ‘Il-khan’ implied subordination: see p. 139. 
Allsen, Culture and Conquest, 31-3: the exception is coinage struck in Georgia, where, as 
Allsen points out, the shift to a more distinctively Islamic legitimacy was neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. See also his comments ibid., 75, regarding the status of the qaghan’s 
representative, Bolod Chingsang. 

Allsen, ‘Changing forms, 235, and ‘Notes on Chinese titles, 28-35. See also Amitai, Holy 
War, 77-8. 

See generally Jackson, From ulus to khanate, 30-2. 

MA, III, 126 (Lech, Ar. text, 78, German trans., 144): the account here reads in a slightly 
confused manner. 
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NOTES to pp. 184-7 


JT, I, 755 (SGK, 140; CC, 261). 

Ibid., II, 1063, raf'-i muhdasiba-yi inchihd-yi ishan mikard (DzhT, II, 105; CC, 369). The 
date is from Wassaf, 69, ll. 18-19 (GW, I, text, 138, trans., 132), who mentions only 
the espionage. 

Allsen, Culture and Conquest, 46-8, 49-50. Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, U, 
11-14. 

MB, VI, 65 (tr. Ricci, 359-60; tr. Latham, 287-8). 

The claim by Vernadsky, Mongols and Russia, 73, that Berke sent troops in the 1260s to 
assist Qubilai in the subjugation of Song China is erroneous. Mengii Temiir’s coins 
omitted the qaghan’s name: Baumer, History of Central Asia, III, 265. Cf. also his decree 
to the church in Rus’, in M. D. Priselkov, Khanskie iarlyki russkim mitropolitam 
(Petrograd, 1916), 96, where the qaghan is not mentioned, in contrast with documents 
issued by the early Ilkhans: Amitai-Preiss, ‘Exchange of letters, 16, 22, 23. 

Biran, Qaidu, 63-4. Allsen, ‘Princes of the Left Hand} 20-1. For the date of Nomoghan's 
arrival, see Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, II, 796 (citing YS, ch. 13). 

Biran, Qaidu, 64. 

JT, L 741, and II, 779-80 (SGK, 124, but making Toqto'as mother Kelmish Aqa's grand- 
mother in error, and 160; CC, 256, 270). Here and at I, 722 (SGK, 109; CC, 249), the 
relationship to Toqto’a varies. 

Ibid., I, 714-15, and II, 957 (SGK, 102-3, 329; CC, 248, 332). 

Wassāf, 475,11. 12-16 (GW, IV, 208—9), with a fuller list. 

TU, 149. Kato Kazuhide, 'Kebek and Yasawr - the establishment of the Chaghatai 
khanate, MRTB 49 (1991), 97-118 (here 102-3). 

TU, 203; and see 204 for Esen Buqa’s expectation of Yuan gratitude. Biran, ‘Diplomacy 
and chancellery practices, 389. Liu, War and peace, 342. 

See the thorough survey, based on Chinese as well as Muslim sources, in Liu, War and 
peace. I have adopted ‘Köpek, rather than the usual ‘Kebek, since SP, fo. 120a, reads 
KWPAK and the form given above in the Uighur script corresponds; TU, 148, twice 
spells the name as KWBK. He was still alive in the last summer month of the Year of the 
Leopard (1326): Dalantai Cerensodnom and Manfred Taube (eds), Die Mongolica der 
Berliner Turfansammlung (Berlin, 1993), 183 (no. 76). 

Kim, ‘Unity of the Mongol empire, 30-6. 

MA, III, 89 (Lech, Ar. text, 26, Il. 8-12, German trans., 109); passage noticed in Biran, 
Qaidu, n. 49 at 173. 

Dai Matsui, ‘Dumdadu Mongyol Ulus “The Middle Mongolian Empire”, in Volker 
Rybatzki et al. (eds), The Early Mongols: Language, Culture and History. Studies in Honor 
of Igor de Rachewiltz on the Occasion of His 80th Birthday (Bloomington, IN, 2009), 
111-19, with examples from European sources. 

See the remarks of Kempiners, ‘Vassaf’s Tajziyat al-amsdr, 169-70, and Biran, ‘Battle of 
Herat; 211-12. 

JT, Il, 1067, 1068-9 (DzhT, III, 110; CC, 370); at I, 770 (SGK, 152; CC, 267), Baraq says 
that his troops have grown too numerous and that his ulus cannot support them. 

TU, 203-4, 208. Liu, War and peace, 344, 349. 

Alughu: Wassaf, 12, 1. 8 (GW, I, text, 23, trans., 24). Dwa: JT, I, 757 (SGK, 141; CC, 262). 
Wassaf, 509, Il. 18-21 (GW, IV, 295), furnishes a list of princes from most of these 
branches in the context of the upheavals of 1305. See Biran, Qaidu, 41, 50, 82, for princes 
who joined or deserted Qaidu at different times; also O. Karaev, Chagataiskii ulus. 
Gosudarstvo Khaidu. Mogulistan. Obrazovanie Kyrgyzskogo naroda (Bishkek, 1995), 30. 
JT, 1, 772, and II, 891, 913, 927 (SGK, 144, 153, 265, 286, 299-300; CC, 268, 308, 317, 322); 
and see also TU, 202, 208 (reading CWPAN for CWBAY in error). For references in YS, 
see ch. 107, ed. and trans. Louis Hambis (with supplementary notes by Paul Pelliot), Le 
chapitre CVII du Yuan che. Les généalogies impériales mongoles dans l'histoire chinoise 
officielle de la dynastie mongole (Leiden, 1945 — Supplement to TP 38), n. 8 at 92-3. 
Mubarak Shah: JT, I, 759, 772 (SGK, 142-3, 153-4; CC, 263, 268). Bójei was a grandson 
of Baiju, son of Chaghadai's son Móetügen (though some mss. of JT make Baiju a son of 
Chaghadai himself: see CC, 384, n. 1): SP, fo. 118b; Mu 'izz al-ansáb, fo. 30b, in IKPI, III, 
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Pers. text, Ix (Russian trans., 48), where he is said to have submitted after the battle of 
Herat, but the passage is corrupt, omitting one or two words and reading HRAM for 
HRAT. Jochi Oasars descendants: JT, I, 278-9 (CC, 98). 

Wassaf, 450, ll. 11-12 (GW, IV, 142). 

For these events, see Barthold, Four Studies, I, 130-1, and Zwölf Vorlesungen, 201-2 (= 
Sochineniia, II, part 1, 73, and V, 160, respectively). 

See Barthold, Four Studies, I, 131 and n.3 (= Sochineniia, II, part 1,74 and n. 60). Naligo a 
appears as a grandson of Biiri in JT, 1, 753 (CC, 261) and in SP, fo. 118b. 

Wassaf, 520, ll. 1-3. For Talas, see TU, 210, 214. 

Wassāf, 520, Il. 1-2. 

Barthold, Four Studies, 1, 129-32 (= Sochineniia, II, part 1, 72-4). More fully in Biran, 
Qaidu, 69-78. 

TU, 150. 

Wassaf, 519 (GW, IV, 316): under Naliqo’a. He had his own governor in Samarqand: TU, 215. 
For these conflicts, see Kato, 'Kebek and Yasawr, 103-9. The principal sources are Sayfi, 
680—722, and TU, 213-20. 

TU, 144. For what we know of its course, see Allsen, Princes of the Left Hand 22-5; also 
M. G. Safargaliev, Raspad Zolotoi Ordy (Saransk, 1960), 62-3. 

Wassaf, 518, ll. 7-8 (GW, IV, 312). 

A word is evidently omitted in JT, I, 48 (DzhT, I, part 1, 91; CC, 20), which appears to 
state that these two cities belonged to both princes; the text needs to be corrected in 
view of the phrasing in JT, ed. Jahn, Geschichte der Oguzen, facs. text, 1 (German trans., 
17). Although the Mamluk sources regularly make Qonichi and Bayan rulers also of 
Ghazna and Bamiyan, in present-day Afghanistan, this is a misapprehension: Allsen, 
Princes of the Left Hand, 25 and n. 85. 

Allsen, ‘Princes of the Left Hand, 26, 32, citing Mu'īn al-Dīn Natanzī, Muntakhab 
al-tawārīkh, ed. Jean Aubin, Extraits du Muntakhab al-tavarikh-i Mv'ini (Tehran, 1336 
sh./1957), 88. Natanzī wrongly attributes Utrār, a Chaghadayid mint-town, to the Blue 
Horde, but cf. V. P. Shchekin, Klad serebrianykh dinarov i dirkhemov chagataidov XIV 
v, Epigrafika Vostoka 23 (1985), 60-2 (here 62, nos 22-3); Michael Fedorov, ‘A hoard of 
fourteenth-century Chaghatayid silver coins from North Kirghizstan, Numismatic 
Chronicle 162 (2002), 404-19 (here 414, nos 22-3, and 415, nos 26-8); and Petrov, 
‘Khronologiia, 305-6, 308-10, 314-15. MA, III, 124 (read SWRAN for SWDAQ; cf. Lech, 
Ar. text, 75, German trans., 142), lists the other four towns among the Jochid posses- 
sions. The statement ibid., 99 (text corrupt; see Lech, Ar. text, 38, l. 2, German trans., 
116), that Jand and Barchinlighkent were Chaghadayid possessions may be anachro- 
nistic, though it is possible that they were forfeited to Orda’s line soon afterwards, during 
a Jochid campaign in 742/1342, which is mentioned by Shams al-Din al-Shuja‘i, Tarīkh 
al-malik al-Nāsir Muhammad b. Oalāwūn al-Sālihī wa awlādihi, ed. and tr. Barbara 
Schāfer, Die Chronik aš-Šuģā ‘Ts (Wiesbaden, 1977-85), I (text), 214, 234, II (trans.), 249, 
268. Janibeg (1342-58) too is said to have annexed some unspecified Chaghadayid terri- 
tory: Abt Bakr al-Qutbi Ahari, Ta’rikh-i Shaykh Uways (written in or after 760/1359), ed. 
and tr. J. B. Van Loon (The Hague, 1954), text, 177, trans., 76. 

Istvan Vasary, “The beginnings of coinage in the Blue Horde, AOASH 62 (2009), 371-85 
(here 378-80). For the khans’ burials, see Natanzi, 88, 89; Irazan’s name is possibly a 
metathetic form of that of the Rus’ town of Riazan. It should be noted that the Mu ‘izz 
al-ansāb does not supply any descendants for Sasi Buga. 

Barthold, Four Studies, 1, 129-30 (= Sochineniia, IL, part 1, 72), suggested that the shift 
began with the wars of Qaidu and Dw’a against Bayan. But words imputed to the noyan 
Nawrüz (the context is 1284) might suggest that Qonichi's territory already lay not far 
beyond the Oxus: JT, II, 1140 (DzhT, III, 185; CC, 394). 

As noticed by MA, III, 99 (Lech, Ar. text, 39, Il. 14-15; German trans., 117, renders man 
yastahaqqu mirath al-takht misleadingly as ‘ein Thronpratendent’), ascribing the prac- 
tice to fear of Chaghadayid attacks, and Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1440, ll. 24-6 (tr. Ward, IL, 599); 
see also Hafiz-i Abra, Dhayl-i Jāmi' al-tawārīkh, ed. Khān-bābā Bayani, 2nd edn (Tehran, 
1350 sh./1971), 111. 
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NOTES to pp. 190-2 


Karl-Ernst Lupprian (ed.), Die Beziehungen der Pápste zu islamischen und mongolischen 
Herrschern im 13. Jahrhundert anhand ihres Brief wechsels (Vatican City, 1981), 230 (no. 
44), inimici fortissimi. See further Amitai-Preiss, Mongols and Mamluks, 88-9; Biran, 
"Battle of Herat, 202. 

JT, I1, 1109 (DzhT, II, 152), with Abagha in error, though 2 mss. read ‘Padishah-i Islam’ 
(as correctly given in CC, 384), i.e. Ghazan. Wassaf, 368, ll. 7-10 (GW, III, 263). Hayton, 
French text, 196, Latin trans., 319 (both with ‘Baido in error for ‘Caido’). Marino Sanudo 
Torsello, Liber secretorum fidelium crucis, in J. Bongars (ed.), Gesta Dei per Francos, I 
(Hanover, 1611; repr. Toronto, 1972), 240; tr. Peter Lock, Marino Sanudo Torsello, The 
Book of the Secrets of the Faithful of the Cross (Farnham and Burlington, VT, 2011), 382. 
But Haytons claim that an attack by Qaidu's army obliged Ghazan to withdraw from 
Syria in 1303 also is probably untrue: French text, 200 ('Baydo'), Latin trans., 321 (vari- 
ants D, E and F). 

Zakirov, Diplomaticheskie otnosheniia, 65. Biran, Diplomacy and chancellery practices; 
375-7. 

TU, 212. 

The situation so eloquently outlined for the sixteenth-century Uzbek khanate by 
McChesney, ‘Chinggisid restoration in Central Asia, 281-2, applies in equal measure to 
the Mongol khanates of the thirteenth century, albeit across a larger canvas. See also 
Kradin, ‘Chinggis Khan, 186-7. 

Ilkhanate: see pp. 270, 272. Ordas ulus: G. A. Fedorov-Davydov, Obshchestvennyi stroi 
Zolotoi Ordy (Moscow, 1973), 105. Succession to Oaidu: SGK, 20; cf. CC, 216 and n. 5, 
218 (not in Rawshan and Mūsawī edn). Chaghadais ulus: Wassāf, 518, Il. 14 and 16-18 
(GW, IV, 315); TU, 147; Kato, 'Kebek and Yasawr, 101; Kempiners, "Vassāf's Tajziyat 
al-amsār, 176-80. 

Qaratay al-‘Izzi al-Khaznadari, 128, ll. 16-18; cited by Amitai-Preiss, Mongols and 
Mamluks, 80 (but the reference to IW is an error derived from SMIZO, I, 72). See also 
the comments of Elverskog, Buddhism and Islam, 186. 

Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 58. 

See Amitai-Preiss, Mongols and Mamluks, 230-3, and his ‘Mongol imperial ideology and 
the Ilkhanid war against the Mamluks, in Amitai-Preiss and Morgan (eds), Mongol 
Empire and its Legacy, 57-72; Halperin, ‘Kipchak connection, esp. 231-3, 241; and 
Kamola, ‘History and legend, 569-70, citing JT, II, 1293-4 (DzhT, III, 336; CC, 451). 
See also pp. 92-3 above. 

Amitai-Preiss, Exchange of letters, esp. 17-18, 20. For il/el, see above, p. 92 and n. 159 at 
p. 456. 

Burkhard Roberg, ‘Die Tartaren auf dem 2. Konzil von Lyon 1274, Annuarium Historiae 
Conciliorum 5 (1973), 241-302 (text at 300-1). 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Tashrif al-ayyam wa I-‘usir fi strat al-malik al-Manstr, ed. Murad 
Kamil and Muhammad ‘Ali al-Najjar (Cairo, 1961), 70; passage trans. in Judith Pfeiffer, 
‘Ahmad Tegiider’s second letter to Qala'ün (682/1283); in Pfeiffer and Quinn (eds), History 
and Historiography, 167-202 (here 189). Pfeiffer sees the aim of this second embassy 
differently and accepts (ibid., 184) that the reconciliation with the Jochids was genuine. 
ZF, 336; cited by Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 78. 

DMZ, partial edn by Li Guo, Early Mamluk Syrian Historiography: Al-Yinini’s Dhayl 
Mirāt al-zamān (Leiden, 1998), I (trans.), 190-1, II (text), 220 (2 MZDMZ, XXI, 239). 
ID, IX, 62. IAE part 3, 60. 

Mostaert and Cleaves, Les lettres de 1289 et 1305, 56-7. On this embassy, see Jackson, 
Mongols and the West, 182-3. 

Wassaf. 453-4 (GW, IV, 150-1). Johannes Vitodurensis (John of Winterthur), Cronica, 
ed. Friedrich Baethgen (Berlin, 1924), 162; cited in Ciociltan, Mongols and the Black Sea 
Trade, 269, n. 517. 

JT, 1,740 (SGK, 124; CC, 256); for the envoys, ibid., II, 1097 (DzhT, III, 139; CC, 380). But 
DMZ, II, 443 (= MZDMZ, XVIIL, 72), reports news of Abagha’s defeat by ‘Berke’s nephew 
(Mengü Temür himself or Noghai?) early in 669/in the winter of 1270-1; Amitai-Preiss, 
Mongols and Mamluks, 88, is sceptical. 
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See TG, 592 (calling the Jochid force lashgari-yi ‘azim), and the Mamluk authors cited 
by Amitai-Preiss, Mongols and Mamluks, 88-9. 

JT, I, 740 (SGK, 124; CC, 256). 

Ibid., II, 1176-7 (DzhT, III, 221; CC, 406). This is presumably the Jochid attack, headed 
by an unidentifiable commander who was killed, that is described by Mustawfi, ZN, II, 
1321-3 (tr. Ward, II, 334-7). 

JT, Il, 1196 (DzhT, III, 238-9; CC, 413). 

Wassaf, 51,1. 11 (GW, I, text, 99, trans., 95). 

Zakirov, Diplomaticheskie otnosheniia, 67. 

JT, L, 747-8 (SGK, 129-30; CC, 258-9); and see II, 1265 (DzhT, III, 306; CC, 441), for a 
visit to the IIkhan’s court by Noghai's widow and son Türi (or Büri) in 695/1296, an 
impossible date. 

DMZ, ed. Guo, I (trans.), 191, II (text), 221 (= MZDMZ, XXI, 239). See also Wassaf, 398 
(GW, IV, 12), for Toqto’a’s renewal of claims on Arran and Azerbaijan after his victory 
over Noghai. 

Charles J. Halperin, ‘Russia in the Mongol empire in comparative perspective, HJAS 43 
(1983), 239-61; repr. in Halperin, Russia and the Mongols, 114-31. 

Wassaf, 398 (GW, IV, 12-13). TU, 146. 

Biran, ‘Mongols in Central Asia, 57: her source is possibly the fifteenth-century 
Mamlak chronicler al-* Aynī. 

Manz, ‘Mongol history rewritten and relived, 139-40. 

JT, Il, 1527 (DzhT, III, 557; CC, 529). 

Ibid., II, 1044-6, 1062, 1164 (DzhT, III, 87-8, 103-4, 207-8; CC, 363, 368, 402); for 
Tama Toqtas parentage, see I, 724-5 (SGK, 111; CC, 250). 

Ibid., II, 1062-3 (DzhT, III, 104; CC, 368). See TMEN, I, 349-51 (no. 227, "Wall, 
umwallter Platz, Schutz, Grenze). DMZ, II, 363 (= MZDMZ, XVIII, 5), gives more 
detail but dates its construction in 665/1267. 

YS, ch. 13, cited in Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, 11, 795-6, and ch. 63, cited in Biran, 
Qaidu, 41. 

For the date, see n. 65 in Biran, Qaidu, 151-3, challenging the year 1275 adopted by 
Allsen, ‘Yiian dynasty and the Uighurs, 254-5. Liu, ‘Study of Kian Tarim, 480-5. For 
Chaghadayid appointees, see Peter Zieme, Religion und Gesellschaft im uigurischen 
Kēnigreich von Oočo. Kolophone und Stifter des alttiirkischen buddhistischen Schrifttums 
aus Zentralasien (Opladen, 1992), 53; and for the short-lived restoration at Qaraqocho, 
Allsen, ‘Yiian dynasty and the Uighurs, 260. 

MB, II, 9, 12 (tr. Ricci, 62, 64, 65; tr. Latham, 49-50, 51). See further the brief discussion 
in Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, 1, 207-8, and II, 878, and the evidence presented in 
Biran, Qaidu, 44. 

TU, 149 (Khotan, c. 709/1309-10), 205 (Kashghar, 713/1313-14). For Kashghar as one 
of Qaidu’s conquests, see Wassaf, 67, 1. 1 (GW, I, text, 133, trans., 127). 

JT, IL 957 (SGK, 329; CC, 332). For its allegiance to Qubilai, see YS, ch. 9, cited in Pelliot, 
Notes on Marco Polo, 1, 64-5. 

Sayfi, 629-30. Petrov, ‘Khronologiia, 302-3, dates its subjection to Képek’s reign (1320- 
6); see also 305. MA, III, 99 (Lech, Ar. text, 38, l. 5, German trans., 116), includes 
Badakhshàn in the Chaghadayid dominions; though ibid., 105 (Lech, text, 46, trans., 
123), it is said to be independent of the neighbouring rulers. 

JT, Il, 1527 (DzhT, Ill, 557; CC, 529). 

Ibid., II, 1066 (DzhT, III, 107; CC, 369). 

Tash ita d-mar Yahballaha qatolika d-madnha wad-rabban Sāwmā sā'ērā gawānāyā, 
tr. E. A. Wallis Budge, The Monks of Küblái Khan Emperor of China (London, 1928), 
138-9 (where Hoqu is wrongly identified); ed. and tr. Pier Giorgio Borbone, Storia di 
Mar Yahballaha e di Rabban Sauma. Cronaca siriaca del XIV secolo, 2nd edn 
(Moncalieri, 2009), 57. For the correct identification, see Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, 
I, 65, also 423. Kim, Unity of the Mongol empire, 22. 

YS, ch. 8, cited in Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, II, 878. 

YS, ch. 134, guoted in Kim, Unity of the Mongol empire, 21. 
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MA, III, 99-100 (Lech, Ar. text, 39-40, German trans., 117-18); see also 118 (Lech, text, 
67, trans., 136), for another comment about the inadequacy of the inhabitants of the 
Golden Horde for war. 

JT, II, 1105 (DzhT, III, 148; CC, 382-3). Sayfi, 346. 

JT, Il, 1222 (DzhT, III, 264; CC, 422). Sayfi, 432. 

JT, L 772 (SGK, 153-4; CC, 268). 

Aubin, Lethnogčnēse, 83. Tarīkh-i shāhī-yi Oarākhitā'iyyān, ed. Muhammad Ibrāhīm 
Bastani-Parizi (Tehran, 2535 shahanshahi/1977), 248-50. 

Nasir al-Din Munshi Kirmānī, Simt al-‘uld li I-hadrat al-'ulyd, ed. ‘Abbas Iqbal 
(Tehran, 1328 sh./1949), 49. TG, 531, describes this as an appeal to Ogédei’s line (i.e. 
Qaidu). The earlier status of 'Abd-Allàh may have misled an author writing in Delhi, 
and describing his invasion of India in 691/1292, into calling him a descendant of 
"Hulū) i.e. Hūlegū: Piyā al-Dīn Baranī, Tarīkh-i Fīrūzshāhī (c. 1358), ed. Saiyid Ahmad 
Khān (Calcutta, 1862), 218. 

Described at length by Wassāf, 199-202 (GW, II, 119—29); briefer accounts (with the 
year 676) in Tarīkh-i shāhī, 281, and (with 677) in Mu'īn al-Dīn Ahmad Ibn Zarkūb, 
Shīrāz-nāma, ed. Bahman Karīmī (Tehran, 1310 sh./1932), 66/ed. Ismā'īl Wā'iz Jawādī 
(Tehran, 1350 sh./1971), 91-2. 

JT, Il, 772, 1109-10, 1210-11 (SGK, 154, n. 40; DzhT, III, 152-3, 252-3; CC, 268, 384, 417). 
For the date, see Aubin, L'ethnogénése 85, n. 4. Shimo, ‘Qaraiinas, presents a good deal of 
evidence for the subsequent history of these troops, though some of his assumptions 
should be treated with caution. The details in Grupper, ‘A Barulas family narrative’ 53-9, 
it should be noted, refer to noyans appointed to command these Ikhanid Qaraunas. 
Wassaf, 203, ll. 14-18 (GW, II, 129-30, fails to translate the word ākhir). 

Abū l-Fidā, Tagwīm al-buldān, 339 (tr. Reinaud and Guyard, II, 104). MP, I, tr. Ricci, 43/ 
tr. Latham, 35 (not in Ménard’s edn). 

Sarban: Wassaf, 509, 1. 25-510, 1. 2 (GW, IV, 295); JT, BN ms., ed. in Jahn, Geschichte 
Gāzān Hāns, 26, and in DzhT, III, 577 (CC, 424; not in Rawshan and Müsawi edn). 
Yasa'ur: JT, 1, 606-7 (CC, 212), and I, 1226 (more fully in DzhT, IIL, 578; CC, 423-4). 
The base on the upper Oxus must have been Sarban's summer quarters: ibid., I, 628-9 
(DzhT, 1L part 1, 27-8; SGK, 25-6; CC, 218-19). For this southward expansion, see 
Kempiners, 'Vassaf's Tajziyat al-amsār, 180-4. 

Wassāf, 314,11.8—10,20 (GW, III, 134, 135). On Nawrūzs defection to Qaidu, see Biran, 
Qaidu, 57-9. 

JT, I, 300 (CC, 104-5). For 'Abd-Allahs recall, see ibid., II, 1109 (DzAT, III, 152; CC, 
384), dating it in 698 [1298-9], which is too late; also SGK, 144 (omitted in JT, I, 761, 
and in CC, 263), and cf. the reconstruction of this corrupt passage by Aubin, 
"Lethnogénése, 84, n. 2, and Kempiners, "Vassāf's Tajziyat al-amsár, 182-3. Pace Aubin 
(84, n. 1), he is clearly the ‘Abd-Allah, son of Béjei, briefly mentioned at JT, 1, 753 
(SGK, 138; CC, 260): although Rashid al-Din mentions two different genealogies here, 
he gives only one in SP, fo. 118b. Aubin, ‘Lethnogénése’ 82-4, dates ‘Abd-Allah’s recall 
soon after 1270; but cf. Jackson, Delhi Sultanate, 119, 121-2. 

Wassaf, 367-8 (GW, III, 262-3). 

Ibid., 368, 1. 3 (GW, III, 263). 

JT, IL, 1229 (DzhT, III, 271-2; CC, 425); at I, 757 (SGK, 141; CC, 262), they are said 
merely to have done much damage in Khurāsān and killed many Muslims. Wassāf, 314, 
Il. 11-13 (GW, III, 135), specifies that Nawrūz himself plundered Tūs. 

Sayfi, 401-18, gives a detailed account. There is a brief mention of their invasion in JT, 
Il, 1261 (DzhT, III, 302; CC, 440); cf. also I, 757 (SGK, 141; CC, 262). 

Wassaf, 344, ll. 15-17 (GW, III, 208). 

JT, II, 1109 (DzhT, III, 152; CC, 384), and Wassaf, 368-71 (GW, III, 263-70): the 
invading army is here said to have been sent by Outlugh Oocha himself, who was, 
however, dead by this date (see above). The year 699 that Wassāf gives throughout for 
these operations is a year too early, since he makes them coincide with the revolt of 
Mahmüd Shah in Kirman, which lasted well into 700/1300. Kirmani, Simt al-‘uld, 89, 
confirms the year 700 for the Chaghadayid invasion. 
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For these attacks on the Ilkhanate, see generally JT, 1, 628-9, 758 (DzhT, Il, part 1, 
28-30; SGK, 25, 142; CC, 218-19, 262), and TU, 18-20 (date missing, but clearly the 
invasion of 1302-3). 

NO, ed. Dabīr-Siyāgī, 197/ed. Le Strange, I (text), 159, II (trans.), 156. 

MP, II, 2 (tr. Ricci, 54; tr. Latham, 74). 

IE II, 374 (no. 1660). Aubin, ‘Le quriltai de Sultān-Maydān, 185. Hāfiz-i Abrū, 
Jughrāfiyya, BL ms. Or. 1577, fo. 294b, gives credit for the recovery of Khurāsān after 
1320 to the good government of Amīr Husayn (ancestor of the Jalayirids). 

Outlugh Oochas death: TU, 193, 201, and Jackson, Delhi Sultanate, 222. His brothers: 
Wassaf, 510, 517 (GW, IV, 295-6, 312), and TU, 149-50. 

TU, 152-3, 201-2, describing his expulsion twice. Sayfi, 595-8. 

TG, 617. Mustawfi, ZN, IT, 1464, 11. 3-9 (tr. Ward, II, 652). Hence Hafiz-i Abra, Dhayl-i 
Jàmi' al-tawárikh, 167-8; but in his Jughrafiyya, fos 294b-295a, he supplies a slightly 
more detailed account, the source of which is unknown. 

IB, III, 41-2, 87-8 (tr. Gibb, 561, 589-90). Hafiz-i Abrt, Jughrafiyya, fo. 308a, indicates 
that N. E. Khurasan (‘Balkh, Taliqan, Andkhid and Shabūrghān, as far as the borders 
of Badakhshān and Bamiyan’) was under Chaghadayid rule at the death of the Ilkhan 
Abū Sa'īd (1335). 

MA, III, 40; also ed. and tr. Otto Spies, Ibn Fadlallāh al- Omarīs Bericht iiber Indien in 
seinem Werke Masālik al-absār fī mamālik al-amsār (Leipzig, 1943), Ar. text, 8 (German 
trans., 30)/tr. Iqtidar Husain Siddiqi and Qazi Muhammad Ahmad, A Fourteenth-Century 
Arab Account of India under Sultān Muhammad bin Tughlug (Aligarh, [1972]), 32. 

TJG, I, 75 (HWC, 96-7); see also I, 84-5 (HWC, 107-9), specifically on Bukhara. See 
above, pp. 176-7. 

JT, Il, 927 (SGK, 300; CC, 322). 

The son who was allegedly slain, the shaykh al-islam Burhan al-Din, has possibly been 
confused with his elder brother, Jalal al-Din Muhammad, who is said to have been 
killed in Bukhara on Wed. 16 Jumada I 661/28 March 1263: Iraj Afshar, ‘Saif-al-Din 
Bakharzi, in W. B. Henning and E. Yarshater (eds), A Locusts Leg: Studies in Honour of 
S. H. Taqizadeh (London, 1962), 21-7 (here 25-6). 

Wassāf, 77 (GW, I, text, 154-5, trans., 147-8). Kish and Nakhshab are mentioned only 
in the version in JT, II, 1098-1100 (DzhT, III, 140-2; CC, 380-1). 

Wassàf, 78,1l. 10-13 (GW, L text, 156, trans., 148): the erroneous year given, 694, is due 
to the common confusion between sab ‘in (70) and tis 'in (90) in Arabic-Persian script. 
J1,1L 1100 (DzhT, HL 142; CC, 381), says that Chübei and Qaban devastated the region 
for three years and confirms that it lay desolate for (a further) seven. 

TR, I (text), 106, II (trans.), 85. For the putative sense of Jata, see TMEN, III, 55-6 (no. 
1071) and for the equation with Qazaq, Barthold, Zwólf Vorlesungen, 215 (= 
Sochineniia, V, 170), and Peter B. Golden, ‘Migrations, ethnogenesis, in CHIA, 109-19 
(here 117). Martinez, Some notes on the Il-xànid army, 232, however, links it with Mo. 
root yada- (dzada-), ‘poor; ‘indigent. On Tu. gazaq (possibly from qaz-, ‘to wander’) 
and the related abstract noun qazagliq, see now especially Maria E. Subtelny, Timurids 
in Transition: Turko-Persian Politics and Acculturation in Medieval Iran (Leiden and 
Boston, MA, 2007), 29-30 and n. 73; and Yuri Bregel, Uzbeks, Oazags and Turkmens, 
in CHIA,221-36 (here 225,nn. 15 and 16). 

JO, Ar. text, cxciii, but reading JBAYH for JTAYH and misinterpreting it as ‘collectors 
[of taxes] (Russian trans., 143); cf. the text in Turkestan!, I, 146. This is the earliest 
known occurrence of the term Jata. Michele Bernardini, Mémoire et propagande à 
lépoque timouride (Paris, 2008), 61, however, regards its application to the troops of 
Mughalistàn as a later phenomenon. 

NQ, ed. Le Strange, I (text), 262, II (trans.), 255. 

Wassāf, 517,11. 1-2 (GW,IV, 312). TU, 37, with LYČH in error for KNJK (ms. Ayasofya 
3109, fo. 18a, reads LJH). 

Wassaf, 519, ll. 18-24 (GW, IV, 318). 

TU, 213 (corrected from ms. Ayasofya 3109, fo. 95a). Sayfi, 643-4. See Allsen, 
‘Population movements, 135-6. Wassaf, 613, ll. 20-23, mentions only the problem of 
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yūt (Mo. dzud), i.e. starvation of livestock when vegetation is rendered inaccessible to 
the horses by dense frozen snow: see TMEN, IV, 209-11 (no. 1911, 'Epizootie, 
Viehsterben im Winter durch Unzugānglichkeit des Futters'). 

L. V. Stroieva, 'Bor'ba kochevoi i osedloi znati v chagataiskom gosudarstve v pervoi 
polovine XIV v; in Pamiati akademika Ignatiia Iulianovicha Krachkovskogo. Sbornik 
statei (Leningrad, 1958), 206-20. 

JT, II, 882 (SGK, 258; CC, 305). 

Wassāf, 77 (GW, I, text, 154, trans., 147). JT makes no mention of operations in 
Khwārazm. 

TU,173-4,176. 

JT, 1, 625-6 (DzhT, II, part 1, 19; SGK, 23; CC, 217). 

Ibid., I, 757 (SGK, 141; CC, 262). 

One is reminded of the flourishing Frisian emporium of Dorestad, of which a 
Carolingian annalist says that the Vikings 'destroyed everything there in 834, laid it 
waste and looted it savagely’ in 835 and ‘devastated’ it in 836, and then assures us, in all 
seriousness, that they ‘fell on it with ... fury and exacted tribute’ in 837: The Annals of 
St-Bertin, tr. Janet L. Nelson (Manchester and New York, 1991), 30, 33, 35, 37. See Else 
Roesdahl, Viking Age Denmark, tr. Susan Margeson and Kirsten Williams (London, 
1982), 210. But the Mongol armies were surely more numerous than those of the ninth- 
century Vikings and the cities they sacked incomparably more populous than Dorestad. 
Marco Polo, tr. Ricci, 394/tr. Latham, 310 (not in Ménard’s edn); though Berke is said below 
to have 350,000 (tr. Ricci, 395, 396/tr. Latham, 311). JT, II, 1032 (DzhT, III, 75; CC, 359). 
MA,III, 139 (Lech, Ar. text, 94, German trans., 154). 

Toqto’a assembled nearly thirty tiimens on the Dnieper in 698/1298-9 for his war with 
Noghai, and sixty tümens the following year: JT, I, 745-6 (SGK, 127-8; CC, 257-8). 
Noghai's forces, in their first engagement, are set at 200,000: ZF, 322; al-Nuwayri, XXVII, 
370 (= SMIZO, I, Ar. text, 88, 137, Russian trans., 111, 159, respectively). Thirty years 
later a European observer put Ozbegs forces as high as 707,000 horsemen: De statu, 
conditione ac regimine magni canis [c. 1340], ed. Christine Gadrat, ‘De statu, conditione 
ac regimine magni canis: loriginal latin du «Livre de lestat du grant can» et la question 
de l'auteur, Bibliothéque de l'École des Chartes 165 (2007), 355-71 (here 366); fourteenth- 
century French version, ed. M. Jacquet, ‘Le Livre du Grant Caan, extrait d'un manuscrit 
de la Bibliothēgue du Roi, JA 6 (1830), 57-72 (here 59-60), and tr. in Sir Henry Yule, 
Cathay and the Way Thither, new edn by Henri Cordier (London, 1913-16), III, 90. 
MA, III, 99 (Lech, Ar. text, 39, German trans., 117). Hayton, French text, 214, 215, Latin 
trans., 335. For these and other figures, see Biran, Qaidu, 85-6. Spuler, Goldene Horde, 
376, sets the maximum size of the Golden Horde army at 60,000, which in my opinion 
is too low. 

MA, III, 126-7 (Lech, Ar. text, 79, German trans., 144-5). The same statistic is found in 
‘Alam al-Dīn al-Qāsim b. Muhammad al-Birzālī, al-Muqtafā li-tarīkh al-shaykh 
Shihab al-Din Abii Shama, ed. ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuri (Sayda, 1427/2006), IV, 
93 (= SMIZO, I, Ar. text, 173, Russian trans., 174). 

JT, 1, 747 (SGK, 129; CC, 258); see also I, 606 (CC, 211), and SP, fo. 107b (both of which 
add "Mājār, i.e. Hungarians), and Allsen, Mongol Imperialism, 207-9, for the ethnic 
composition of Jochid armies. 

Baraq and Dw: Sayfi, 313, 402 (as Biran notes, in Qaidu, 85, Du'as army included 
troops supplied by Qaidu). Sarban: TU, 18. Képek: ibid., 164, 209; Sayfi, 630, 633 (for 
seven divisions, each of 8,000 men); Kato, 'Kebek and Yasawr, 105. Chapar: TU, 37. 
See Morgan, 'Mongol armies in Persia; 88-91; also the comments of Allsen, Mongol 
Imperialism, 193-4, 198, 206-7, discussing the numbers for Móngkes reign. 
Goriatcheva, ‘A propos de deux capitales; 97 (citing Mahmüd Walī). 

NO, ed. Le Strange, I (text), 256, II (trans.), 249. Shabankara’i, 231, already confused it 
with Almaligh. 

JT, I, 630 (omitted in SGK; CC, 219). 

Samargand: IB, III, 52 (tr. Gibb, 567). Bukhara: ibid., II, 22 (tr. Gibb, 550). Balkh: ibid., 
III, 58-9, 63 (tr. Gibb, 571, 574). But his claim that Merv (which he almost certainly 
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never visited) was in ruins, ibid., III, 63 (tr. Gibb, 574), is confirmed by NQ, ed. Dabir- 
Siyāgī, 193/ed. Le Strange, I (text), 157, II (trans.), 154. Hāfiz-i Abrū says that it lay in 
ruins until the Timurid Shāh Rukh ordered its repopulation in 812/1410: Jughrāfiyya, 
ed. Krawulsky, I (text), 60/ed. Warhrām, 39. 

Yazdi, ZN, ed. Urunbaev, fo. 80a,1l. 12-13: Yazdi too dated its ruined state from Chinggis 
Khans time. 

On which see A. Mahdi Husain, The Rehla of Ibn Battüta (Baroda, 1953), n. 5 at 1-2. 
MA, III, 115 (Lech, Ar. text, 62; cf. German trans., 133). Barthold, Four Studies, I, 132, 
n. 2, and Zwólf Vorlesungen, 202 (2 Sochineniia, II, part 1, 74-5, n. 63, and V, 161, 
respectively), suggested that this description reflected the events of the early four- 
teenth century. 

Charles Melville, ‘The itineraries of Sultan Oljeitii, 1304-16, Iran 28 (1990), 55-70. 
See the remarks of Petrushevsky, 'Socio-economic condition, 491-2, and Lambton, 
Continuity and Change, 173-84 passim. 

JT, II, 884 (SGK, 260; CC, 305). 

Ibid., I, 769 (SGK, 151; CC, 267). 

Ibid., II, 1066, 1069-70 (DzhT, III, 108-9, 111; CC, 370, 371). 

Wassaf, 71, 1.6 (GW, I, text, 141, trans., 134). Biran, Qaidu, 30. 

Ibn Bazzaz, Safwat al-safa, ed. Ghulam-Rida Tabatabai Majd, 2nd edn (Tehran, 1376 
sh./1997), 1024, 1028. B. Nikitine, “Essai @analyse du Safvat-us-Safa, JA 245 (1957), 
385-94 (here 391-2). For other examples (a number of which are from the post- 
Ilkhanid period), see Gronke, Derwische, 62-3, 66-7. 

JT, IL 1078, 1097 (DzhT, III, 120, 138; CC, 374, 380). Cf. DMZ, II, 434, 435 (= MZDMZ, 
XVIII, 64); ID, VIII, 148; and IAE part 1,521. Biran, Battle of Herat, 191. 

Tarīkh-i āl-i Saljūg dar Ānātūlī, ed. Nādira Jalālī (Tehran, 1377 sh./1999), 108. 

JT, Il, 1224 (DzhT, III, 266; trans. in CC, 422, modified). 

Ibid., II, 1477 (DzhT, III, 509; CC, 511). 

Jurma: either the Sónit commander who arrived with Chormaghun and on whom see 
JT, 1, 74 (DzhT, L part 1, 155; CC, 31, ‘Chorma), or his namesake of the Tatar tribe, as 
ibid., I, 88 (DZzHT, I, part 1, 191; CC, 35, Joma); at the latter point, the editors of the 
Persian text adopt the reading JWRMH. Ughan: ibid., I, 71 (DzhT, L part 1, 145; CC, 29). 
1278-9: Wassaf, 202, Il. 11-12 (GW, II, 127, omits the name); cited by Lambton, ‘Mongol 
fiscal administration [Part I], 83. 1301: Wassaf, 368, 1. 13-369, . 8; the erroneous reading 
of Ughaniyan as Afghāniyān, found, for example, in GW, III, 263-5 (‘Afghanen und 
Dschurmanen'), misled Martinez, Some notes on the Īl-xānid army; 220-1. 

Kirmānī, Simt al- 'ulā, 58. Mu'īn al-Dīn Yazdī, Mawāhib-i ilāhī dar tarīkh-i āl-i Muzaffar, 
ed. Sa‘id Nafisi (Tehran, 1326 sh./1947), 171 ff., cited by Lambton, Continuity and 
Change, 18. Mahmūd Kutubi, Tarikh-i àl-i Muzaffar, ed." Abd al-Husayn Nawa' (Tehran, 
1335 sh./1956), 27-8. See A. K. S. Lambton, 'Kirmàn, EP, V, 163; Aigle, Fars, 186-9. 
Dawlat Shah, quoted by Aubin, ‘Le quriltai de Sultan-Maydan, 184. 

Wassaf, 118, ll. 16—17, nasnās-sifat and na-nās wa-dar miyān-i mughūl az īshān 
bībāktar nabāshad (GW, I, text, 239; cf. trans., 223); see also 136,1. 3, shayātīn (GW, I, 
text, 277, trans., 259). For their depredations, see JT, II, 1137, 1147 (DzhT, III, 181-2, 
193; CC, 393, 396). Shimo, ‘Qaratinas, 144-8, establishes that the ravaging of Damghan, 
on which see Wassāf, 129, ll. 6-8 (GW, I, text, 264, trans., 245), was the work of a 
Qaraunas group stationed in the Badghis area under the noyan Hindu. 

JT, IL, 1225 (DzhT, III, 267; CC, 423). 

Ibid., II, 1288 (DzhT, III, 330; CC, 449). 

Wassaf, 511-13 (GW, IV, 298-303). Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1435, Il. 18-19 (tr. Ward, III, 
587-8, with 6,000 in error). TU, 54, 82, mentions only Sarban and Temiir. For these and 
other immigrant princes, see Kempiners, ‘Vassaf’s Tajziyat al-amsar’, 184-6. 

Wassaf, 514-15 (GW, IV, 304-8). 

Environs of Herat: Sayfi, 657-8, 716-17. Mazandaran: ibid., 689-90. For Yasaur’s 
Ogēdeyid allies, see Biran, Diplomacy and chancellery practices, 378, n. 44. 

Yasaurs overthrow is narrated by Sayfī, 765—9. See further Bosworth, History of the 
Saffarids, 437-8. 
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JT, II, 1069 (DzhT, III, 110, 111; CC, 370-1). 

See Biran, Qaidu, 100-3; E. A. Davidovich, Denezhnoe khoziaistvo srednei Azii posle 
mongol ‘skogo zavoevaniia i reforma Mas ‘ud-Beka (XIII v.) (Moscow, 1972), ch. 8. The 
date would coincide with that given for Dw’a’s accession by JQ, Ar. text, clxxii (Russian 
trans., 126)/ Turkestan!, I, 139. 

Wassāf, 78,11. 13-24( GW, I, text, 156-7, trans., 148-9). It should be noted that although 
MA, III, 107-13 (Lech, Ar. text, 49-59, German trans., 125-31), speaks warmly of the 
flourishing condition of both cities, its information comes largely from a much earlier 
geographical work which al-‘Umari calls Ashkāl al-ard. 

Natanzi, 106, using the verb ihyā kard. For Andijan, see also NO, ed. Le Strange, I (text), 
246, with the phrase abadan gardánidand (here used of both rulers). In neither case, 
I suspect, is the strict sense ‘founding’ as ibid., II (trans.), 239, and in Barthold, Zwélf 
Vorlesungen, 192, 221 (2 Sochineniia, V, 153, 174), and Biran, Qaidu, 104 (and see also 
her ‘Rulers and city life, 268). 

TU, 217. 

V. L. Egorov, Istoricheskaia geografiia Zolotoi Ordy v XIII-XIV vv. (Moscow, 1985), 
125-7 (Khwarazm), 129 (Sighnaq and Sawran). He appears to suggest that Utrar too 
belonged to Orda’s ulus; but as we saw (n. 55 above) it was a Chaghadayid mint town. 
Allsen, ‘Mongols as vectors, 144. The settlement (casale) on the east bank of the Don, 
populated by Rus’ whose task was to ferry merchants and envoys across the river, and 
mentioned by WR, 64/in SF, I, 196-7 (MFW, 109), may have developed into one such 
town. 

Remler, ‘New light on economic history, 172-3. 

Vāsāry, Cumans and Tatars, 90—1. See also ZF, 355. 

PC, 254, 315 (MM, 20 and n. at 59). Dardess, From Mongol empire to Yüan dynasty; 
120 and n. 13; for other such walled centres, see ibid., 119-20. 

TU, 150. 

MA, IU, 107 (Lech, Ar. text, 49, German trans., 125). For Qarshi, see Biran, ‘Rulers and 
city life, 271-2. 

Spuler, Goldene Horde, 266-9. Egorov, Istoricheskaia geografiia, 112-17. But cf. Morgan, 
Mongols’, 125-6, who suggests that they were one and the same. The town called 
Sardai-yi Barka (‘Berke’s Sarai’) in the sources was almost certainly identical with Batu’s 
foundation. 

JT, IL, 1443 (DzhT, IIL 478; CC, 499). I have adopted the translation in Petrushevsky, 
‘Socio-economic condition, 494; see also I. P. Petrushevskii, Zemledelie i agrarnye 
otnosheniia v Irane XIII-XIV vekov (Moscow and Leningrad, 1960), 56-7. 

Biran, Qaidu, 89, reaches this conclusion in relation to Qaidu's wars in Central Asia. 
See A. K. S. Lambton, ‘Aspects of Saljtiq-Ghuzz settlement in Persia, in О. S. Richards 
(ed.), Islamic Civilisation 950-1150 (Oxford, 1973), 105-25: although the visitation by 
the Ghuzz undoubtedly had harmful effects on Kirman, Lambton also points to bene- 
ficial consequences for the economy elsewhere. 


Chapter 8 Pax Mongolica and a Transcontinental Traffic 


. See, e.g., Adrian Goldsworthy, Pax Romana: War, Peace and Conquest in the Roman 


World (London and New York, 2016), 2. On the Pax Mongolica, cf. also the view of 
Morgan, Mongols’, 73. 


. Nicola Di Cosmo, ‘Black Sea emporia and the Mongol empire: A reassessment of the 
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Prolatae Anno MCMXC (Leuven, 1993), 267-74. 

AK, ed. ‘Abbara, III, part 2, 510, 541: this was Sharaf al-Din ‘Abd-Allah al-Lawi, at one 
time master of the horse (amir akhir) to Shihab al-Din Ghazi. 

IE, V, 579 (no. 5736). AK, ed. ‘Abbara, III, part 2, 535. The style al-Awhad often given for 
this prince is contradicted by his coins: see Claude Cahen, ‘Contribution à Phistoire du 
Diyār Bakr au quatorzième siècle, JA 243 (1955), 65-100 (here 67, n. 4); also IF, IV, 35 
(no. 3280). 

Shifā' al-gulūb fī manāgib banī Ayyūb, BL ms. Add. 7311: see fos 124b ff for this branch. 
The last date mentioned (fo. 127a) is the ‘Id al-fitr (1 Shawwal) 812/7 Feb. 1410. See 
S. Ory,'Hisn Kayfa, EP, III, 506-8. 

Cahen, ‘Contribution, 67-8. V. Minorsky, ‘Mardin, I. In pre-Ottoman times, EP, VI, 541. 
IE V, 424 (no. 5416). 

TJG,1, 116, and II, 248 (HWC, 148, 511). Kolbas, Mongols in Iran, 84. 

IE IL 341. More generally, see Sara Ashurbeili, Gosudarstvo Shirvanshakhov (VI-XVI vv.) 
(Baku, 1983), 155-8; W. Barthold and C. E. Bosworth, ‘Shirwan Shah; EP, IX, 489. 
Spuler, Mongolen*, 136-7. 

Wassaf, 156, ll. 3-5 (GW, IL, 22). TN, I, 273 (tr. Raverty, 180), calling Tahamtan the 
atabeg’s brother. 

Shabānkāraī, 212. 

TG, 557. Spuler, Mongolen*, 135, dates this to 640/1242-3; but the context suggests 
merely that Badr al-Din submitted to Hülegü on his arrival in Iran. 

Wassaf, 423-4 (GW, IV, 79-80). A more detailed account in Shabankara’i, 164—6, 167. 
Aubin, Emirs mongols, 72-3. 

Elizabeth Lambourn, ‘India from Aden: Khutba and Muslim urban networks in late 
thirteenth-century India, in Kenneth R. Hall (ed.), Secondary Cities and Urban 
Networking in the Indian Ocean Realm, c. 1400-1800 (Lanham, MD, 2008), 55-97 (here 
76-84). 
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See the detailed survey, based on Wassàf and other sources, in Aubin, Princes d'Ormuz, 
80-4; more briefly, Aigle, Fars, 102, and Kauz, "Maritime trade of Kish, 55-7. Sa‘d’s 
conquests in the Gulf are noticed in NT, 123. For Cambay, see Wassaf, 178 (GW, IL, 72); 
and for other parts of ‘Hind; Ibn Zarkub, ed. Karimi, 56/ed. Jawadi, 80. 

On these rulers, see generally Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui, “The Qarlugh kingdom in north- 
western India during the thirteenth century, Islamic Culture 54, part 2 (1980), 75-91; 
André Wink, Al-Hind: The Making of the Indo-Islamic World, II. The Slave Kings and the 
Islamic Conquest, 11th-13th Centuries (Leiden, New York and Cologne, 1997), 200-1. 
Wassaf, 310 (GW, IIL, 124-5); JT, ed. Jahn, Indiengeschichte, Ar. text, Tafel 57, Pers. text, 
Tafel 22 (German trans., 48)/Khalili Coll. ms., fo. 266b, in Blair, Compendium. Both 
versions contain historical inaccuracies. See Karl Jahn, ‘Zum Problem der mongolischen 
Eroberungen in Indien (13.-14. Jahrhundert), in Akten des XXIV. internationalen 
Orientalisten-Kongresses München . .. 1957 (Wiesbaden, 1959), 617-19 (here 618). 

TN, II, 38-40 (tr. Raverty, 784, 786). Wink, AI-Hind, II, 205. 

TN, II, 83-8 (tr. Raverty, 856-63). Jackson, Delhi Sultanate, 114. 

TN, II, 93-4, 115-16. Barani, Ta'rikh-i Firüzsháhi, 61. Jackson, Delhi Sultanate, 94. For 
Binban, see Siddiqui, ‘Qarlugh kingdom; 86. 

The principal source is TJG, II, 149-50, 165, 205-6, 211-14 (HWC, 417-18, 433, 472-3, 
476-9). The date of Baraq Hajib’s embassy to the qaghan can be inferred from the fact 
that Juwayni makes it coincide with the Mongol investment of Shahr-i Sistan; but the 
head, for which see JT, I, 658 (DzhT, II, part 1, 102; SGK, 50; CC, 228), may have been 
sent with an earlier mission. 

TJG, II, 255 (HWC, 518-19). For this narrower sense of 'Sistàn, see Wassaf, 81,1. 3 (GW, 
I, text, 163, trans., 154); Aubin, Tethnogénése, 91. 

Sayfi, 140-1. The genealogy appears also in the preface to a translation of al-Ghazālīs 
уд’ 'ulūm al-dīn completed in Herat: Lola Dodkhudoeva, "Translating and copying in 
pre-Timurid Herat: A Persian translation of the Ihyā' 'ulüm al-dīn, 725—726/1325, in 
Francis Richard and Maria Szuppe (eds), Ēcrit et culture en Asie centrale et dans le monde 
turco-iranien, X*-XIX" sičcles, StIr cahier 40 (Paris, 2010), 165-93 (here 176-7), who 
establishes that the dynastic name was Kurt rather than Kart. 

Sayfi, 71-2, 74; see p. 159 above. 

Wassáf, 80,1. 25-81,1. 4 (GW, L text, 163, trans., 154). 

So called by Sayfi, 156. For some clarification regarding the early Kurtid genealogy, see 
Lawrence Goddard Potter, "The Kart dynasty of Herat: Religion and politics in medieval 
Iran; unpublished PhD thesis, Columbia University, 1992, 32-7, who suggests that Abü 
Bakr married Rukn al-Dins sister. 

Sayfi, 141. For ‘Izz al-Din ‘Umar, see IA, XI, 384, and XII, 164, 176-7 (tr. Richards, II, 
208, and III, 56, 65-6); also TJG, II, 50-1, calling him ‘Izz al-Din Marghazi (HWC, 318). 
On Rukn al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Uthman, see TN, I, 285, 297, and II, 122, 135, 183-5 (tr. 
Raverty, 201, 233, 1039, 1061-2, 1198-1205); Raverty’s long note reconstructing the 
genealogy of Shams al-Din Muhammad Kurt is confused. 

TJG, I, 95 (HWC, 121-2); cf. also JT, Il, 503 (CC, 175). Sayfi, 151, 156, specifies that 
Shams al-Din’s uncle Rukn al-Din had received such a yarligh. 

Sayfi, 139, heard that he took over in the year that Shams al-Din Kalytini died (see p. 121 
above). 

Tarikh-i Sistan, 396-7. Bosworth, History of the Saffarids, 429-30. 

Bosworth, History of the Saffarids, 430-4. 

Ibid., 436. Ja‘fari, Tarīkh-i Yazd, 27. Ahmad b. Husayn, Tarīkh-i jadīd-i Yazd, 76. 

See the discussion in Charles Melville, "The Mongols in Iran, in Komaroff and Carboni 
(eds), Legacy of Genghis Khan, 37-61 (here 43-6); also Barthold, Historical Geography, 
219. Óljeitü's seasonal migrations were confined to the north and north-west quadrant 
of Iran, except when he was engaged in military campaigns: Melville, ‘Itineraries, 58. 
For an example, from Manchuria, see Herbert Franke, “The Chin dynasty, in CHC, VI, 
215-320 (here 257-8). Rashid al-Din’s term: JT, I, 452 (CC, 158). 

Qazwin: TJG, II, 276 (HWC, 542). Qum: JT, I, 74 (DzhT, I, part 1, 154; CC, 30). Hamadan: 
HY, 349/380, 485/524. 
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ТЈС, П, 248,255 (НУС, 511,518). 

I follow the reconstruction of events in Kolbas, Mongols in Iran, 132, 151. 

JT,H, 1041, 1045, 1049, 1061 (DzhT, III, 84, 88,91, 103; CC, 362, 363, 364, 368). 

Aubin, Ēmirs mongols, 22: his source is possibly IE IL, 163 (no. 1247). 

JT, Il, 1100-1 (DzhT, IH, 143; CC, 381). See generally Aubin, Emirs mongols, 26; and now 
Sheila S. Blair, ‘Architecture as a source for local history in the Mongol period: The 
example of Waramin, in May (ed.), Mongols and Post-Mongol Asia, 215-28. Some of 
these maliks appear in Ibn al-Fuwati’s biographical dictionary: IE, II, 369, 589, 590 (nos 
1649, 2054, 2057). 

MA, ITI, 133 (Lech, Ar. text, 86, German trans., 148). 

Ibn Bazzāz, 384. 

TJG, Il, 233, 240, 278 (HWC, 497, 503, 543). IF, II, 34 (no. 985). 

TJG, IL, 222-3 (HWC, 486-7). 

Ibid., II, 233, 278 (HWC, 497, 542-3). 

Thus Spuler, Mongolen*, 290, lists Sadr al-Din among the ‘governors’ of Tabriz. 

For comparison, see the analysis of the ‘new political relationship imposed on the Rus’ 
princes after 1240, in Martin, Medieval Russia, 163-7; and for the princes of Greater 
Armenia, Dashdondog, ‘Mongol conquerors in Armenia, 68-73. 

Ibn Bibi, Awámir, 452-6, and also his Mukhtasar, 202-4, with some doubtful readings 
(tr. Duda, Seltschukengeschichte, 193-6). The yarligh, of which Ibn Bibi includes the text, 
was dated in the Year of the Monkey (bichin yil: 1236). Jackson, "World-conquest and 
local accommodation, 17. 

Original Pers. text in Pelliot, ‘Mongols et la papauté. Chapitre premier, 17-18 (French 
trans. at 18-23); English trans. in De Rachewiltz, Papal Envoys, 213-14. For other ulti- 
matums, see Voegelin, ‘Mongol orders of submission. 

William Ellsworth Henthorn, Korea: The Mongol Invasions (Leiden, 1963), 194. Allsen, 
‘Yiian dynasty and the Uighurs, 261, citing YS, ch. 209. Amitai, ‘Mongol provincial 
administration, 139, adds to the list the striking of coins in the qaghan’s name. 

Antioch: Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, IV, 389-90; Jackson, Mongols and the West, 
74. Mayyāfārigīn: MZ, VIII, part 2, 733, ad annum 638/1241 (= MZDMZ, XV, 116). 

AK, ed. ' Abbàra, III, part 2, 505. That Hülegü was set on the destruction of strongpoints 
is confirmed by Wassaf, 423, ll. 22-3 (GW, IV, 78). 

AK, ed. Sami al-Dahhan, La description de Damas d'Ibn Saddad (Damascus, 1956), 40. 
Wassaf, 163, |. 24-164, 1. 1 (GW, II, 39). 

Tarīkh-i Sīstān, 397. Bosworth, History of the Saffarids, 430. 

TN, IL, 76 (tr. Raverty, 844). 

SSQ, 52 (= VB, xxx, 87). 

See Aigle, ‘Iran under Mongol domination, 71-2. 

Wassāf, 49,1. 23 (GW, I, text, 96, trans., 92). 

Cahen, ‘Contribution, 68. 

Wassāf, 157, ll. 11-13 (GW, IL 25). Aigle, Fars, 104. 

Wassāf, 185, ll. 21-2, and 186, Il. 2-5, 11 (GW, H, 89-91). Lane, Early Mongol Rule, 129. 
Fennell, Crisis of Medieval Russia, 78. 

Wassaf, 157, ll. 8-9 (GW, II, 25); the figure appears incorrectly as 1,000 in Aigle, Fars, 
103, and ‘Iran under Mongol domination; 75. 

SSQ, 85 (= VB, xxxii, 28). Cahen, Formation of Turkey, 177. Spuler, Mongolen*, 272, 
mangles the numbers. 

Karīm al-Dīn Mahmūd b. Muhammad Āgsarāī, Musāmarat al-akhbār, ed. Osman Turan 
(Ankara, 1944), 62; I have followed the interpretation offered in Martinez, ‘Institutional 
developments; 98. 

AK, ed. ‘Abbara, III, part 1, 237-8, 241-2; the passages are translated (from the Berlin 
ms.) in Patton, Badr al-Din Lulu’, appendix, 85-6, 88-90. 

The affair is discussed in Eddé, Principauté ayyoubide d’Alep, 165-6. 

Kirakos Ganjakets'i, tr. Bedrosian, 304/tr. Khanlarian, 224; also J. A. Boyle, ‘The journey 
of Het'um I, King of Little Armenia, to the court of the Great Khan Mēngke, CAJ 9 
(1964), 175-89 (here 181), and repr. in Boyle, Mongol World Empire. 
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India: Spuler, Mongolen*, 130; his ultimate source is Sayfi, 157-60 (under the date 644 
[1246-7], though this author's chronology is unreliable). Caucasus: Wassaf, 81, ll. 
19-20 (GW, I, text, 164, trans., 155); Sayfi, 292-301; Lane, Early Mongol Rule, 168-9. 
Aigle, Fars, 115-17. A Lur contingent is mentioned only by Wassaf, 186, 1. 15 (GW, II, 
91). For ‘Ala al-Dawla’s death, see NT, 127, and JT, II, 936 (SGK, 307; CC, 325). 

1270: JT, U, 1079, 1085 (DzhT, II, 120, 127; CC, 374, 376), calling Yusuf Shah atabeg of 
Yazd in error; Shabankara’i, 199; cf. TG, 545. Gilan: Wassaf, 249, 1. 19-250, 1. 4 (GW, II, 
235-6). 

Wassaf, 374 (GW, III, 276-7). 

TG, 543, 544. 

JT, Ul, 1015 (DzhT, III, 58; CC, 353). Mustawfī, ZN, II, 1215, Il. 23-7 (tr. Ward, II, 115), 
has Hiilegii send Lu'lw the heads of seven executed caliphal commanders. 

Wassaf, 157, ll. 10-11, and 181, ll. 6-12 (GW, II, 25, 78-9), respectively. 

PC, 319 (MM, 62). 

AK, ed. ‘Abbara, III, part 2, 479, 481: al-Kamil gave the date of his return in a letter to 
al-Nāsir Yūsuf. 

Ibn Bībī, Awāmir al-'alā'iyya, 630—1, and Mukhtasar, 292—3 (tr. Duda, Seltschukenges- 
chichte, 278-9). ZF, 28. BH, 422. TG, 478. See Melville, Anatolia under the Mongols, 56. 
PC, 323 (MM, 65). For a possible context, see James J. Zatko, "The Union of Suzdal, 
1222-1252, Journal of Ecclesiastical History 8 (1957), 33-52 (here 45-8). 

Sayfi, 170-1, for the act of investiture, though the year given, 645 [1248], ibid., 169, is 
incorrect, as Potter, Kart dynasty, 41,n. 3, points out. See Allsen, Mongol Imperialism, 71. 
TJG, Il, 200-1 (HWC, 468). 

AK, ed. ‘Abbara, III, part 2, 480. 

TJG, I, 205, 212 (HWC, 250, 257). BH, 412-13. Rudi Paul Lindner, “The challenge of 
Qilich Arslan IV’ in Kouymjian (ed.), Near Eastern Numismatics, 411-17. Melville, 
‘Anatolia under the Mongols, 55. 

Melville, ‘Anatolia under the Mongols, 55-6, with full citation of the relevant sources. 
TG, 558, 560. Spuler, Mongolen*, 136. 

So according to the anonymous Tarīkh-i āl-i Saljūg dar Ānātūlī, 107. BH, 462, says that 
Mas'üd (mistakenly called ‘Izz al-Din) had earlier been granted a share of the annual 
revenues by Abagha. 

Natanzi, 45-6; cited in Allsen, Culture and Conquest, 73-4. 

Kirmānī, Simt al-"uld, 26, 28, 31-2. JT, 1, 676-7, 860 (DzhT, II, part 1, 159-61; SGK, 68, 
235; CC, 235, 297). See Lambton, Continuity and Change, 277, 279; also Allsen, Mongol 
Imperialism, 69-70. 

AK, ed. " Abbàra, IIL part 2, 527, 570, respectively. 

JT, Il, 1040, 1313 (DzhT, III, 82-3, 356; CC, 361, with the curious rendering ‘made a 
peer, and 458). 

AK, ed. Eddé, ‘Description de la Syrie du Nord, 22-3, 27 (tr. Eddē-Terrasse, 59, 70, 
incorrectly identifying al-Mu'azzam as the son of Saladin and erstwhile commander 
in Aleppo, who had died in Rabi‘ I 658)/ed. ‘Abbara, I, part 2, 97, 112. On his father 
al-Salih Ahmad b. al-Zahir Ghazi, see Eddé, Principauté ayyoubide, 133; WW, VIL, 276. 
The father is mentioned in Shifā' al-gulūb, fo. 92a-b; not so the son. 

Het'um: AK, ed. Eddē, Ar. text, 100, 102 (tr. Eddé-Terrasse, 269, 276)/ed. ‘Abbara, I, 
part 2, 421, 434. Bohemond: ibid., ed. Eddé, Ar. text, 17 (tr. Eddé-Terrasse, 45)/ed. 
“Abbara, I, part 2, 71-2; Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, al-Rawd, 300; Jackson, ‘Crisis in the Holy 
Land, 494-5; and cf. Anne Troadec, 'Une lettre de Baybars au comte Bohémond VI de 
Tripoli (mai 1271). Une arme dans l'arsenal idéologique des Mamelouks, in Denise 
Aigle and Stéphane Péquignot (eds), La correspondance entre souverains, princes et 
cités-états. Approches croisées entre l'Orient musulman, l'Occident latin et Byzance 
(XIIF-début XVF siécle) (Turnhout, 2013), 107-25 (here 119-21). 

Only the marriage policies of the Yuan emperors have been subject to in-depth inves- 
tigation: see George Qingzhi Zhao, Marriage as Political Strategy and Cultural 
Expression: Mongolian Royal Marriages from World Empire to Yuan Dynasty (New 
York, 2008). 
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Holmgren, ‘Observations, 138-9; Zhao, Marriage as Political Strategy, table 14 at 208. 
On this tribe, see generally Isenbike Togan, "The Qongrat in history; in Pfeiffer and 
Quinn (eds), History and Historiography, 61-83. 

Henthorn, Korea, 183. Saguchi Toru, “The Uyghurs and other non-Muslim Turks under 
Mongol dominion, circa 1200-1350; in Roemer (ed.), History of the Turkic Peoples, 
219-34 (here 222). 

Chaghadai: Kirmani, Simt al- ‘ula, 25; TG, 529. Qadaqai: Wassaf, 518, ll. 13-14 (GW, IV, 
315), calling the mother of his son Naliqo’a ‘a daughter of Terken of Kirman; see also 
SP, fo. 118b, and Mu 'izz al-ansáb, fo. 31a, Pers. text in IKPI, III, Ixi (cf. Russian trans., 
48). TU, 147, describes her more specifically as Terken, a daughter of Sultan Rukn 
al-Din of Kirmān. 

Officers: Melville, ‘Keshig in Iran, 149. Vassal rulers: Spuler, Mongolen*, 210-11; 
Lambton, Continuity and Change, 287-8; Pfeiffer, ‘Not every head; 24. 

See now the in-depth investigation by Anne F. Broadbridge, Marriage, family and poli- 
tics: The Ilkhanid-Oirat connection, in May (ed.), Mongols and Post-Mongol Asia, 
121-35. 

Lambton, Continuity and Change, 280—1, 284, 286. 

JT, IL, 1152 (DzhT, III, 196; CC, 398). 

Only in IE, V, 542. 

Carole Hillenbrand, Women in the Seljuq period, in Guity Nashat and Lois Beck (eds), 
Women in Iran from the Rise of Islam to 1800 (Urbana and Chicago, IL, 2003), 103-20 
(here 114-15); for other evidence, see Lambton, Continuity and Change, 269-71. 
Amalia Levanoni, ‘Sagar ad-Durr: A case of female sultanate in medieval Islam, in 
U. Vermeulen and D. De Smets (eds), Egypt and Syria in the Fatimid, Ayyubid and 
Mamluk Periods, II1 (Leuven, 2001), 209-18. Peter Jackson, ‘Sultan Radiyya bint 
Iltutmish; in Gavin R. G. Hambly (ed.), Women in the Medieval Islamic World: Power, 
Patronage, and Piety (New York, 1998), 181-97. 

For her turbulent career, see Lane, Early Mongol Rule, 127-9. 

On whom see Lambton, ‘Mongol fiscal administration in Persia (Part II); SI 65 (1987), 
97-123 (here 98-9), and Continuity and Change, 278-83; Lane, Early Mongol Rule, 
106-16, 118-22; and more fully, Quade-Reutter, 75-165. 

Kirmani, Simt al-‘uld, 49, includes the date of his death. TG, 531-2, with the incorrect 
date 669 [1270-1] for his flight from Kirmān. Tarīkh-i Sīstān, 405, says that he stayed 
in Sistan one year and dates his departure for Delhi in 675 [1276-7], which fits better 
with the statement in JT, II, 934 (SGK, 305; CC, 324), that he was in India for fifteen 
years. The date 666 in Spuler, Mongolen", 128, is groundless; and the discussion of the 
chronology in Jackson, Delhi Sultanate, 80, n. 112, stands in need of revision. 
Shabankara’i, 199, supplies no dates. 

Kirmani, Simt al-‘uld, 50-1. 

These events are sketched by JT, I, 934-5 (SGK, 305-6; CC, 324), and by TG, 532-4. 
For this period, see Lambton, ‘Mongol fiscal administration (Part I), 99-101, and 
Continuity and Change, 281-7; Lane, Early Mongol Rule, 116-18; more briefly, A. K. S. 
Lambton, ‘Kirman, EP, V, 162. 

Jackson, Delhi Sultanate, 65, and ‘Sultan Radiyya, 189-90. 

Maria Szuppe, ‘Status, knowledge, and politics: Women in sixteenth-century Safavid 
Iran, in Nashat and Beck (eds), Women in Iran, 140-69 (quotation at 141). 

The statement quoted from Ta’rikh-i shahi, 139, by Lambton, Continuity and Change, 
280, and by Lane, Early Mongol Rule, 109, that Padishah Khatun would become part of 
‘the haram of his [Abagha’s] chief wives; is bizarre, since the I/khan was an infidel; the 
term haram can only be highly figurative. 

Quade-Reutter, 199, believes they were not (and cf. also Gilli-Elewy, ‘On women; 714, 
regarding a Mongol princess). Pfeiffer, ‘Not every head’, 26-7, is unconvinced. 
Qutlugh Terken: Kirmānī, Sim al- "ulā, 39,51; JT, II, 934 (SGK, 305; CC, 324). Pādishāh 
Khatun: Wassāf, 292, 11. 8-9 (GW, III, 85). On the first two, see Quade-Reutter, 142-4, 
160-2, 202-4; for Terken of Fars, 257-8. 

Lane, Daily Life, 231, 245-8. 
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For these and other examples, see Ūcok, Femmes turques, 18-23; on Dayfa Khatun's 
regency, see especially Eddé, Principauté ayyoubide, 107-30 passim; on Ghaziyya 
Khatun, IW, V, 345. 

TG, 534. 

For her khutba and coinage, see Quade-Reutter, 290-3; Lambton, Continuity and 
Change, 272. 

As pointed out by Ucok, Femmes turques, 95, and by Biran, Empire of the Qara Khitai, 167. 
Kirmàni, Simt al- 'ulà, 56-7. 

For the government of these two officers, see Aigle, Fars, 120-3, 126-7. The principal 
source is Wassaf, 193-7, 204-7 (GW, II, 106-14, 131-8); the relevant dates are supplied 
by Ibn Zarkub, ed. Karimi, 65-6/ed. Jawadi, 90-2. 

Wassaf, 183, ll. 9-10, and 184, ll. 4-7 (GW, II, 83, 85). 

Ibid., 186, 1l. 12-14 (GW, II, 91). 

Aubin, Émirs mongols, 74-5. 

I should stress that the concern here is with rebellions specifically by Muslim princes. 
For the rising by the Qadi Sayyid Sharaf al-Dīn in Fārs (663/1265), for instance, which 
was directed against the regime of the Atabeg Ābish and was suppressed at the instiga- 
tion of her wazir, see below, p. 322. 

These events can be pieced together with difficulty from a range of Muslim and Greek 
sources. ZF, 71-3, 93-4, 126, 168, supplies by far the greatest detail. See also al-Nuwayrī, 
XXVIL 110-11; Vásáry, Cumans and Tatars, 72-7; and Melville, ‘Anatolia under the 
Mongols, 59, 63, 72. 

IW, VI, 359 (not in Rahim’s edn). Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, al-Rawd, 149 (tr. Sadeque, 165). 
Baybars also wrote to Kaykàwüs II in 660/1262: IW, VI, 330 (not in Rahims edn). 

ZF, 88. 

Tarīkh-i Sīstān, 406. 

JT, II, 1183 (DzhT, III, 228; CC, 408). TG, 546-7, 600. Wassaf, 250-6 (GW, II, 236-49), 
supplies much more detail. 

JT, IL, 1271 (DzhT, Ul, 312; CC, 443); TG, 547-8, 600. See the account in Spuler, 
Mongolen*, 134-5. 

Mentioned only by Wassaf, 267 (GW, III, 24-5). 

Shabankara’i, 212-14, gives the fullest account. Ja‘fari, Ta’rikh-i Yazd, 26-8, omits the 
atabegs capture and death. Natanzi, 34, says that he was executed because (owing to 
illness) he had delayed in preparing to accompany Ghazan on his Syrian campaign. 
Examples listed in Bosworth, History of the Saffarids, 437. 

See Stefan Heidemann, Das aleppiner Kalifat (AD 1261). Vom Ende des Kalifates in 
Bagdad über Aleppo zu den Restaurationen in Kairo (Leiden, New York and Cologne, 
1994), 100-4, 163-6. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 114-17. IW, VI, 313, 320/232 (the latter reference in a section 
excluded from Rahim’s edn). For a list of those who accompanied al-Salih, see Ibn 
Shaddād, Tarīkh al-malik al-Zāhir, ed. Ahmad Hutayt (Beirut, 1403/1983), 331-2. 
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Ibn Shaddād, Tarīkh, 331-3, 335-8, passim. 
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Wassaf, 251, ll. 7-10 (GW, II, 238-9). 

Shabānkāraī, 213. 

JT, Il, 1042 (DzhT, III, 86; CC, 362). 

AK, ed. ' Abbàra, III, part 2, 505,1. 6, saqituka fi Hamadan fa-mā sharibta. 

JT, IL, 1038, gunáhàn-i ū bar way shumurd (DzhT, III, 80; CC, 361). 

See Lane, Early Mongol Rule, 169—75. 

TG,558. See also the unexplained execution of Jalāl al-Dīn Tayyib Shāh of Shabānkāra 
by Tegüder Ahmad (681/1282): Wassàf, 425, Il. 2-4 (GW, IV, 81). 

Thus according to HJ, 353/384-5, under the incorrect year 663/1265. See ZF, 116, fora 
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Melville, ‘Anatolia under the Mongols, 74. 
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MB.I, 155 (tr. Ricci, 39/tr. Latham, 31). 

See the comments of Aigle, Iran under Mongol domination, 78. 

Wassāf, 190,11. 10-14 (GW, II, 100). Lane, Early Mongol Rule, 131. 

Wassāf, 197,211 (GW, IL 114, 146). Aigle, Fars, 123, 131. 

Wassaf, 224, ll. 20-1 (GW, II, 176). 

Shabankara’i, 214. Natanzi, 34, as quoted by Lambton, ‘Athar wa Ahya’ of Rashid 
al-Din, 127. 

ZF, 239,1. 7. 

Melville, ‘Anatolia under the Mongols, 81-5. Cf. Aigle, Fars, 152 and n. 585. 

TG, 480, has Mas'üd die in 697/1297-8 and makes Kayqubad (‘Al@ al-Din) the last. 
But see Melville, Anatolia under the Mongols, 84-6; Cahen, Formation of Turkey, 225; 
Patricia Blessing, Rebuilding Anatolia after the Mongol Conquest: Islamic Architecture in 
the Lands of Rim (Farnham and Burlington, VT, 2014), 129, mentions a Qilich Arslan 
V, who died in 1318. For ‘Ala al-Din, see Aqsarai, 291; IE II, 345 (no. 1601). 

Wassaf, 417, ll. 3-14 (GW, IV, 61). 

TU, 54. The printed edition of Shah Husayn, Ihy@ al-muliik (seventeenth century), ed. 
Minūchihr Sutūda (Tehran, 1344 sh./1965), 92, has the year of this campaign as 
haftsad-u sī in error for haftsad-u shish, but the BL ms. Or. 2779, fo. 42b, has the correct 
date. 

Spuler, Mongolen*, 93-4. 

ID, IX, 149, and IAE part 3, 135. TU, 55. For the Gilàn campaign, see the thorough 
study by Charles Melville, "The IIkhàn Óljeitü's conquest of Gilàn (1307): Rumour and 
reality; in Amitai-Preiss and Morgan (eds), Mongol Empire and its Legacy, 73-125. 
Wassāf, 528. Jackson, Delhi Sultanate, 225. 

Spuler, Mongolen*, 89—90: Das bedeutete den Verzicht auf einer aktiven Außenpolitik 
... [d]ie südlichen Gebiete Irans, Fars und Kerman, wurden mehr und mehr selb- 
ständig. Nur in den ursprünglichen Kernländern der Mongolen hielt sich deren 
Herrschaft noch einige Jahrzehnte? (“This meant the renunciation of an active foreign 
policy ... [t]he southern districts of Iran, Fars and Kirman, grew increasingly inde- 
pendent. Only in the Mongols original core territories did their sovereignty persist for 
a further few decades’) On Óljeitü as war leader, see Melville, ‘Itineraries of Sultan 
Oljeiti 62. 

TU, 43. TG, 536. Spuler, Mongolen", 288, regards him merely as a governor; cf. also 129 
(‘worauf Kermān dem mongolischen Reiche unmittelbar einverleibt wurde). His son 
Qutb al-Din, who had acted as his vicegerent (Shabankara’i, 205), ruled until 740/1339- 
40, according to an early fifteenth-century history of the Muzaffarids: Mahmūd Kutubi, 
Tarīkh-i āl-i Muzaffar, 17; see also Faryūmadī, Dhayl-i Majma' al-ansāb,in Mubaddith's 
edn of Shabānkāraī, 343. 

Tax-farming under the Ilkhans: Lambton, Mongol fiscal administration [Part I], 97-9, 
and Continuity and Change, 204-11. Under Ogēdei: Baumer, History of Central Asia, 
III, 196—7. 

Lane, Early Mongol Rule, 137-8. 

Wassāf, 268, Il. 12-16, 339-40, 348—9, 505 (GW, III, 27, with 4,000 tūmāns in error; 
197-8; 219-20; IV, 284). Aubin, ‘Princes dOrmuz, 90, 93. Lambton, ‘Mongol fiscal 
administration (Part II), 108-15. Aigle, Fars, 142-5, 150. 

Wassāf, 268,11. 18-22 (GW, II, 27-8). Aigle, Fars, 144. 

JT, IL 1496-7, khasistarin-i abná-yi ayyàm (DzhT, 111, 527; CC, 518). 


Chapter 10 Unbelieving Monarchs and their Servants 


. TJG, Il, 200 (HWC, 468). 

. JT, Il, 882 (SGK, 257; CC, 304). 

. Wassaf, 71, ll. 12-13 (GW, I, text, 142, trans., 135). 

. TJG, 1I, 229-31 (HWC, 273-5). 

. For a narrative of the period, see Boyle, ‘Dynastic and political history, 355-97. 
. Aubin, Emirs mongols, 22, 82. 
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JT, II, 1145 (DzhT, III, 190-1; CC, 396). BH, 467. ZF, 218, ll. 17-18. al-Nuwayri, XXVII, 
401-2. DMZ, IV, 212 (= MZDMZ, XIX, 249). 

Bruno De Nicola, ‘Ruling from tents: The existence and structure of women’s ordos in 
Ilkhanid Iran, in Hillenbrand et al. (eds), Ferdowsi, 116-36; and his ‘The economic role 
of Mongol women: Continuity and transformation from Mongolia to Iran, in De Nicola 
and Melville (eds), Mongols’ Middle East, 79-105. See also IB, II, 122 (tr. Gibb, 340); 
Morgan, Ibn Battūta and the Mongols, 9; Pfeiffer, ‘Not every head’ 23. 


. JT, IL, 1049 (DzhT, III, 91; CC, 364). 


Ibid., II, 1060, 1099 (DzhT, III, 102, 141; CC, 368, 380). 

Grants: ibid., II, 1110 (DzhT, III, 153; CC, 384). Their arrival: ibid., 1064—5 (DzhT, III, 
105—6; CC, 369), with the year 666, and AM, 46-7, with 667. 

JT,II, 1129 (DzhT, III, 173; CC, 390). Wassāf, 125, I]. 4-5 (GW, I, text, 254, trans., 236). 
JT, II, 1155 (DzhT, III, 199-200; CC, 399). 

Ibid., II, 1183 (DzhT, III, 227; CC, 408). 

Ibid.,IL 1162-3 (DzhT, III, 206; CC, 401). Ibn al-Suqà'1, text, 113, trans., 139-40, suggests 
that he was executed because Aruq (whose name he spells AZQ), accused by Gaikhatu, 
blamed Hàrün for the deaths of Majd al-Din and others. Wassaf, 142, Il. 18-21 (GW, I, 
text, 292, trans., 272-3), says that Aruq put to death both Hàrün and Majd al-Din. See 
p.293. 

JT, IL, 1130 (DzhT, III, 174; CC, 391). For Ilkhanid attitudes, see Ravalde, 'Shams al-Din 
Juwaynī, 63. 

JT, II, 1145 (DzhT, III, 191; CC, 396). 

Ibid., II, 1125 (DzhT, III, 169; CC, 389). 

So in AM, 65, and HJ, 416/453. 

Most of these are named in JT, II, 1131 (DzhT, III, 175; CC, 391); for Buqa and his back- 
ground, see ibid., IT, 1110, 1125, 1142 (DzhT, III, 153, 169, 186; CC, 384, 389, 394). 

AM, 55-6. BH, 469-70; MTD, 518. JT, II, 1127, 1133 (DzhT, III, 170, 177; CC, 389, 391). 
Wassaf, 125, ll. 5-9 (GW, I, text, 254-5, trans., 236-7). 

JT, IL, 1131, 1134 (DZhT, III, 175, 178; CC, 391, 392). 

Wassaf, 132, 1.21, and 133, ll. 16-17 (GW, |, text, 271, 272, trans., 252, 254). Mustawfi, ZN, 
I, 1308, ll. 9-15 (tr. Ward, II, 304). Aubin, Emirs mongols, 36. 

JT, II, 1147-8 (DzhT, III, 193-4; CC, 396). 

Ibid., II, 1154, 1155 (DzhT, III, 198-9; CC, 399). Wassaf, 139, 1l. 8-9 and 17-23 (GW, I, 
text, 285-6, trans., 266-7), is roughly in agreement. Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1312, Il. 5-6 (tr. 
Ward, 1I, 312), makes Hülechü one of the two princes who seated Arghun on the throne; 
but see Boyle, ‘Dynastic and political history’, 368. 

JT,H, 1168-72 (DzhT, III, 212-16; CC, 403-5); ibid., II, 1219-20 (DzhT, III, 260-1; CC, 
421), where we are told that Hiilechii was apprehended in Khurāsān by Ghazan, who 
sent him to Arghun. For the children, see ibid., II, 1181 (DzhT, II, 225; CC, 407). Wassaf, 
232 (GW, II, 193-4), describes more briefly the plot and Jiishkeb’s actions. 

Wassaf, 244, ll. 6-8 (GW, II, 221-2). 

Allsen, ‘Changing forms of legitimation, 230. 

Wassaf, 267, ll. 2-5 (GW, III, 23-4, following a doubtless faulty ms. reading, has ‘fragte er 
die Prinze’). For gam, see TMEN, III, 402-6 (no. 1409). 

BH, 498, 500. 

Its revenues were accounted separately during the Mongol era: NQ, ed. Dabir-Siyaqi, 27, 
181/ed. Le Strange, I (text), 26-7, 147, II (trans.), 32, 146: Hamd-Allah attributes this to 
the fact that so many wazirs and treasury officials hailed from Khurāsān. 

TJG, Ill, 105 (HWC, 617); and cf. III, 113 (HWC, 622). JT, II, 985, 1009, 1020 (DzhT, III, 
30, 52, 63; CC, 343, 350, 355); in the first of these passages, corresponding to the earlier 
of Juwaynis, Rashid al-Din calls him *wazir and administrator (mudabbir). 

TJG, I, 35 (HWC, 49-50). 

JT, Ul, 1045 (DzhT, III, 88; CC, 363); see also Aubin, Emirs mongols, 21, and IE IV, 457 
(who dates the executions in Rajab 660 [May-June 1262]). 

For a convenient survey of their antecedents, see Lambton, Continuity and Change, 52, 
305-6; for their ancestry, IF, II, 315 (no. 1537). 
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JT, Ul, 1049 (DzhT, UL 91; CC, 364). HJ, 339/369, gives the year 657 [1259]. For a sketch 
of their fortunes under Hülegü, Abagha and Tegūder Ahmad, see Gilli-Elewy, Mongol 
court in Baghdad’ 172-4; and for biographies, George Lane, Jovayni, ‘Ala-al-Din ‘Ata 
Malek; Elr, XV, 63-8, and Michal Biran, Jovayni, Saheb Divan Sams-al-Din Mohammad, 
ibid., 71-4. 

JT, II, 1157 (DzhT, III, 202; CC, 400). 

IE, I, 200-1 (no. 218); for the family’s ancestry, see also ibid., II, 374. JT, II, 984, 1061 
(DzhT, III, 30, 103; CC, 343, 368). On Faryümad, see Krawulsky, Īrān, 82. 

TG, 599-600. Wassaf, 143, ll. 17-23 (GW, I, text, 294, trans., 274-5), with no date. 
Yahya: Agsara’i, 257-8; Melville, ‘Anatolia under the Mongols; 87. Hindi: IE II, 374 (no. 
1660). Mustawfis: ibid., II, 165, 364-5 (nos 1256, 1641). TU, 154, says that with Hindü's 
appointment five generations of his family had held the office of wazir. For later 
members of the family who held office in Khurasan, see Aubin, ‘Le quriltai de Sultan- 
Maydan, 184-6. 

On these appointments, see Gilli-Elewy, Bagdad, 53-5, 56-7. For Ibn al-Damghanis 
death, see also IF, II, 550 (no. 1971). 

TJG, I, 115 (HWC, 623). HJ, 339/369. IE, IL, 315. Juwayni, Tasliyat al-ikhwan, ed. ‘Abbas 
Mahyar (Tehran, 1361 sh./1982), 60, gives the same date. 

HJ, 376/411. 

Aubin, Emirs mongols, 27-8. For more detail, see De Blois, ‘Iftikhariyan, and Lane, 
‘Persian notables, 191-4. The Iftikhariyan claimed descent from the first Caliph, Aba 
Bakr (d. 634). 

Nasir al-Din Munshi Kirmani, Nas@im al-ashar min lataim al-akhbar, ed. Mir Jalal 
al-Din Husayni Urmawi Muhaddith (Tehran, 1328 sh./1949), 106. Lane, ‘Persian nota- 
bles; 196. 

For these two wazirs, see TG, 595, 597-8; and for Sa' d al-Dawlas appointment, JT, II, 1173 
(DzhT, III, 317; CC, 405). For Jalāl al-Dīn, see Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1319-20 (tr. Ward, II, 
329-30); Kirmàni, Nasaá'im al-ashár, 106, says that he was Juwayni's immediate successor 
and that he was wazir for five years, a figure accepted by Aubin, Émirs mongols, 38. 

His career is summarized in Walter J. Fischel, Jews in the Economic and Political Life of 
Mediaeval Islam (London, 1937; repr. 1968), 100-14, and in Gilli-Elewy, Bagdad, 86-91. 
Wassaf, 245, ll. 1-3 (GW, II, 224). 

JT, II, 1195 (DzhT, III, 237; CC, 412), with the date; HJ, 474/513, has 692/1293, which is 
less probable. There is a valuable resumé of his first term of office in Aubin, Émirs 
mongols, 46-51. 

See Karl Jahn, ‘Paper currency in Iran, JAH 4 (1970), 101-35; P. Jackson, ‘Cav, EIr, V, 
96-7. 

HJ,458/494—5, 483/522. JT, I1, 1175, 1256 (DzhT, III, 219, 298; CC, 405, 438). Wassāf, 284, 
1l. 8-9 (cf. GW, II, 66). TG, 601. On him, see David O. Morgan, Dastjerdānī, EIr, VIL 111. 
JT, II, 1252 (DzhT, III, 294; CC, 436). 

Ibid., II, 1256-7 (DzhT, III, 298; CC, 438-9); Banàkati, 455; TG, 601. Aubin, Émirs 
mongols, 58, 61. 

JT, IL 1274 (DzhT, III, 315-16; CC, 444). Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1357, ll. 1-3 (tr. Ward, III, 404), 
ascribes Sadr al-Din's disappointment to the fact that Dastjirdàni had bribed the noyan 
Nurin to recommend him to Ghazan; he does not mention the brief wazirate of Simnàni. 
Only in Jahn, Geschichte Gāzān Hāns, 96, and DzhT, III, 618. His dismissal: Wassaf, 327, 
1.5 (GW, III, 165). 

Appointment to Baghdad: HJ, 484/523-4. Dismissal as wazir in 695/1296: ibid., 490/529, 
and JT, IL, 1271 (DzhT, III, 312; CC, 443); though Wassaf, 330, 1. 25-331, l. 1 (GW, HI, 
174), dates this a mere three days prior to Dastjirdànis execution. 

JT, IL, 1271 (DzhT, Ul, 312-13; CC, 443), with the date; and see Aigle, Fars, 149, n. 567. 
HJ, 492/531, has Muharram 696, and Banakati, 457, 9 Muharram [7 Nov. 1296]. 

Wassaf, 331, Il. 1-2 (GW, III, 174, omits the phrase Ѕааг-і Јаһат). 

JT, II, 1284 (DzhT, III, 327; CC, 448). 

Wassaf, 55, 1. 19, mushta ‘il-i ātish-i istīlā-yi mughūl wa-mustabih-i tabāshīr-i ghalaba-yi 
bīgānagān (GW,I, text, 109; cf. trans., 104). 
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Juwayni, Tasliyat al-ikhwàn, 61. NT, 132. JT, I1, 1098, 1489 (DzhT, III, 140, 520; CC, 380, 
515). Wassaf, 54,1. 23-55,1. 1, and 105, Il. 12-13 and 19 (GW, I, text, 107, 214, 215, trans., 
102-3, 200, 201). HJ, 417/453. 

BH, 445. 

Aubin, Emirs mongols, 22. 

Wassaf, 96 (GW, I, text, 194-5, trans., 183); quoted (without reference) in Aubin, Emirs 
mongols, 31. Lane, Early Mongol Rule, 202, cites this anecdote from Khwand-Amir, who 
evidently took it from Wassaf. 

Herat: JT, II, 1081-2 (DzhT, III, 123; CC, 375); Sayfi, 331-5. Anatolia: JT, I, 1102 (DzhT, 
Ill, 145; CC, 382). Aubin, Emirs mongols, 24. Lane, Early Mongol Rule, 175, is no doubt 
right to ascribe Abagha’s vagaries to ‘fits of alcohol-induced paranoia. 

Wassāf, 284,1. 11 (GW, III, 66). 

Ibid., 106,11. 24—25, shūr-u shurūr (GW, I, text, 218, trans., 203). 

Ibid., 106,1. 11 (GW, I, text, 217, trans., 202). 

Extravagance: ibid., 107, ll. 7-14 (GW, I, text, 219, trans., 204-5); MTD, 505-6. Lack of 
talent for ruling: Waşşāf, 211,1. 23 (GW, II, 147). 

Wassāf, 105, 1. 23, gilāda-yi islāmrā mutagallid būd, and 110,1.5 (GW, I, text, 215, 225, 
trans., 201, 209). Cf. JT, IL, 1126, da'wā-yi musulmānī mīkard (DzhT, III, 170; CC, 389); 
but for a different interpretation of this phrase, see Amitai, Conversion of Tegūder, 17, 
and p. 362 and n. 76 at p. 539 below. 

Wassāf, 106,1. 25-107, 1. 2, and 110 (GW, I, text, 218, 225-6, trans., 203, 209-10). 

HY, 466-7/503. 

Wassaf, 242, |. 19-243, 1.1 (GW, II, 218-19); for a translation of the passage, see Browne, 
History of Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion, 33. 

On the Ka‘ba project, see Wassaf, 242, Il. 10-14 (GW, I], 217-18); Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1323, 
Il. 21-6 (tr. Ward, II, 338-9; on his links with Sadr al-Din, see pp. 280-1). For a later 
phase of Ilkhanid-Mamlük contention over the Holy Places, see Charles Melville, "The 
Year of the Elephant": Mamluk-Mongol rivalry in the Hejaz in the reign of Abü Sa'id 
(1317-1335), StIr 21 (1992), 197-214. 

See the comments of Aubin, Émirs mongols, 43-4; and on the naval enterprise, Jean 
Richard, ‘European voyages in the Indian Ocean and the Caspian Sea (12th- 15th centu- 
ries); Iran 6 (1968), 45-52 (here 49). Amitai, Jews at the Mongol court, 40-1, asks 
whether there is more behind this story. 

Wassāf, 241,11. 10-11 (GW, II, 215). BH, 484-5. 

See, on this head, Lane, ‘Persian notables, 196-7; and cf. also his ‘Whose secret intent? 
16. 

Gilli-Elewy, Bagdad, 86-7. 

BH, 491-2. See also JT, II, 1192, 1194 (DzhT, III, 234, 236; CC, 411, 412). 

Wassaf, 266, ll. 22-3 (GW, II, 23). 

Ibid., 268, ll. 1-7 (GW, II, 25-6); for the quotation, see 279, 1. 21, tā saltanat-u padishahi 
nīz mahbūb-i ū ya 'ni pusht binumüd (GW, III, 55, glosses over this phrase). Boyle, Dynastic 
and political history; 376, cites the translation in D'Ohsson's Histoire des Mongols. See also 
BH, 494; Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1328-9 and 1331, ll. 10-11 (tr. Ward, II, 348-9, 354). 

BH, 505. 

Morgan, Medieval Persia, 71. See JT, 11, 967 (DzhT, III, 11; CC, 336), where he is merely 
said to have contested the throne in succession to Gaikhatu. 

Ravalde, ‘Shams al-Din Juwayni, 64-7. 

Muhammad b. Hindt Shah Nakhchiwani, Dastir al-katib fi ta'yin al-maratib, ed. A. A. 
Alizade (Moscow, 1964-76), П, 52; cited by Ravalde, ‘Shams al-Din Juwayni, 59. 
Wassaf, 141-2 (GW, I, text, 290-2, trans., 271-3); and see Charles Melville, “The histo- 
rian at work, in Melville (ed.), Persian Historiography, 56-100 (here 77-8). JT, IL, 1160 
(DzhT,III, 204; CC, 401). Banākatī, 442, 443. HJ, 439/474, is an exception. 

TG, 593, 595-7; Browne, History of Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion, 30-1; 
Melville, ‘Historian at work, 75-6. But Hamd-Allah does not call Majd al-Mulk a martyr 
in his ZN; for Shams al-Din’s martyrdom, see ZN, II, 1315, Il. 9-10 (tr. Ward, II, 319); and 
for Hamd-Allah’s partisanship, Lane, ‘Persian notables’ 190. 
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Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1321, 1l. 2-7 (tr. Ward, II, 332). 

Wassaf, 245, l. 16 (GW, II, 225). 

Ibid., 237, l. 22-238, 1. 8 (GW, IL 207-8). See the comments of Boyle, ‘Dynastic and 
political history, 370, and Amitai, Jews at the Mongol court, 40. 

Kirmānī, Nasā'im al-ashār, 108. 

IE L 317 (no. 449); for his rank as mustawfī, see the other, seemingly unfinished, notice 
on him ibid., I, 310-11 (no. 438), where the names of his forefathers are given differently. 
Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1334,1. 7, and 1357,1. 3, pur-i hunar (tr. Ward, II, 360, and IIL, 404). 
Wassaf, 320, ll. 11-17 (GW, III, 149). 

HJ, 495/535; but cf. p. 302. See also TI, LII, 318 (no. 445), kāna zālim" "asūf""; hence 
WW, VII, 58 (no. 2991). 

Kirmānī, Nasā'jim al-ashār, 110. 

Wassaf, 271, ll. 8-12 (GW, II, 33-4). BH, 496. 

See, for instance, Wassaf, 265-6, 329-30, 331, 346 (GW, III, 19-22, 170-3, 174-5, 
212-13). On Sadr al-Din’s sufferings in 1296, see Aubin, Emirs mongols, 63-4. 

Wassaf, 322, ll. 1-4 (GW, III, 152). Aubin, Emirs mongols, 60. 

For his background, see TG, 802. 

Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1329, Il. 9-16 and 21-6, and 1357, 1. 11 (tr. Ward, II, 350, 351, and III, 
405); for his fate as retribution for framing Nawriz, see ibid., II, 1361, ll. 6-7, and 1365, 
1. 10 (tr. Ward, III, 413, 422). 

TG, 603-4. Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1357, ll. 15-23 (tr. Ward, III, 405-6). 

"Izz al-Din: JT, II, 1183 (DzhT, III, 227; CC, 408). Sa'd al-Dawla: ibid., II, 1164-5, 1176 
(DzhT, III, 208, 220; CC, 402, 406). 

Revenues: JT, II, 1350 (DzhT, II, 391; CC, 469). Reforms: Aubin, Emirs mongols, 46, 
48-9, citing Wassaf and Hamd-Allah Mustawfi in particular. 

JT, Ul, 1419, 1496-7 (DzhT, III, 457, 527-8; CC, 491, 518). 

Ibid., II, 1283-4 (DzhT, III, 325; CC, 447-8). 

Lambton, Continuity and Change, 50; and for military activity by Saljuqid wazirs, 30-1. 
Aigle, ‘Iran under Mongol domination, 72, sees the office as undergoing a ‘fundamental 
transformation in this era. See also Gilly-Elewy, Bagdad, 46. 

JT, Il, 1104-5 (DzhT, Ul, 147; CC, 382). This expedition is narrated in some detail by 
Ibn Bibi, Awamir, 701-6, 721-3, and Mukhtasar, 329-31 (tr. Duda, 316-19). 

Lambton, Continuity and Change, 56. On Sadr al-Din, cf. Aubin, Emirs mongols, 47; the 
original source is Wassāf, 265,1. 14 (GW, III, 19). 

A point made by Morgan, ‘Mongol or Persian, 68. 

My emphasis here differs from that of Aigle, ‘Iran under Mongol domination, 67-74. 
TU, 28. For Tu. cherig, see TMEN, II, 65-70 (no. 1079). 

Lambton, Continuity and Change, 53-4; and cf. ibid., 224. 

Spuler, Mongolen*, 235-6, reaches the opposite conclusion, that the n@ib was deputy to 
the wazir. 

Nakhchiwānī, Dastūr al-kātib, II, 63; cited by Melville, ‘Itineraries, 60. 

NT, 132; 2nd recension in Melville, ‘From Adam to Abaga... (Part II), text, 53 (trans., 
59). Wassaf, 55, ll. 10-11 (GW, I, text, 108, trans., 103-4). JT, II, 1061 (DzhT, III, 103; CC, 
368), mentions his responsibility for the two provinces but does not call him naib. 
Spuler, Mongolen*, 238, and Gilli-Elewy, Bagdad, 47, n. 33 (following Mir Khwand), 
mistakenly see Sughunchaq as n@ib to the wazir Shams al-Din Juwayni. 

Wassāf, 110,1. 1 (GW, I, text, 225, trans., 209). 

JT, Il, 1130 (DzhT, III, 173; CC, 390). SP, fo. 140b. 

JT, Il, 1178 (DzhT, IIL, 222; CC, 406). For his role in 1284, see ibid., II, 1138 (DzhT, III, 
182; CC, 393); Wassāf, 135,1. 6 (GW, I, text, 276, trans., 258). 

JT, Il, 1192 (DzhT, III, 234; CC, 411). Wassaf, 260, Il. 22-3 (GW, III, 6, with ‘Scheketin’ 
in error). For tamgha, ‘seal, see TMEN, II, 561-2 (no. 933). 

Aubin, Emirs mongols, 85. 

JT, 1I, 1155-6 (DzhT, III, 200; CC, 399). 

Wassaf, 229, Il. 6-10, and 230, ll. 1-4 (GW, II, 187-8, 189). For the seal, see also BH, 478; 
JT, IL, 1167 (DzhT, UI, 210; CC, 403). This suggests that he had custody of the al-tamgha. 
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Only in the BN ms. of JT, ed. in Jahn, Geschichte Gāzān Hāns, 95-6 (in DzhT, III, 
appendix at 618). Wassāf, 325, ll. 14-15, says that he was given ‘the lieutenancy and 
unlimited authority (niyabat-u hukimat-i mutlaq) in the empire ... and the affairs of 
the great army (kār-i charīk-i buzurg) (cf. GW, III, 162); in this case, as in Bugas, great” 
here must have the sense of ‘imperial. It was presumably for this reason that Sharaf 
al-Din Simnani did not bear the title of wazir: Kirmani, Nasa'im al-ashār, 111. 
al-Jazarī, Hawādith al-zamān, I, 254, 256, citing al-Birzali; trans. in Charles Melville, 
“Padshah-i Islam: The conversion of Sultan Mahmūd Ghāzān Khan, Pembroke Papers 1 
(1990), 159-77 (here 162, 164). 'Author Z, in K. V. Zetterstčen (ed.), Beiträge zur 
Geschichte der Mamlūkensultane in den Jahren 690-741 der Higra nach arabischen 
Handschriften (Leiden, 1919), 34. The ultimate source for this testimony (absent from 
the text of al-Birzālīs al-Mugtafā) was Sadr al-Din Ibrahim al-Hamuwayi. 

JT, Il, 1167 (DzhT, Ill, 211; CC, 403). 

Ibid., II, 1157 (DzhT, III, 202; CC, 400). Aubin, Emirs mongols, 37. 

TG,595. 

Aubin, Ēmirs mongols, 38. 

JT, Il, 1350 (DzhT, III, 391; cf. CC, 469). 

Ibid., II, 1274 (DzhT, III, 316; CC, 444). Wassāf, 327, Il. 7-9 (GW, III, 166), says that 
Dastjirdàni received mansab-i wizārat-u niyābat dar dīwān-i hadrat. Mustawtī, ZN, II, 
1358,1. 17 (tr. Ward, III, 408), says that whoever was wazir was Nawrūzs deputy. Aubin, 
Ēmirs mongols, 62. Aigle, Fārs, 148. 

JT, П, 1284 (DzhT, III, 326; CC, 448). Melville, 'Keshig in Iran; 157-8; on the composi- 
tion of the keshig, see 153-4. 

Spuler, Mongolen*, 236, and Lambton, Continuity and Change, 54, are especially perti- 
nent here. 

Iliige: JT, 1, 67 (DzhT, I, part 1, 136; CC, 28); Wing, Jalayirids, 49. Shiktūr: JT, II, 1192 
(DzhT,III, 234; CC, 411). Agbuga: Wassāf, 264, ]. 25-265, 1. 1, and 278,11. 6-7 (GW, III, 
18, 50); and cf. JT, I, 68 (DzhT, I, part 1, 138; CC, 28); Wing, Jalayirids, 56. CC twice 
obscures the sense by translating as ‘a great commander’ See Aubin, Emirs mongols, 46; 
and for a list of ‘chief amirs, Atwood, ‘Ulus emirs, 156-7. 

Wassaf, 284, ll. 7-8 (GW, III, 66). 

SP, fo. 146b. HJ, 436/472. 

Chief amir: JT, 1, 195, amir-i buzurg (DzhT, I, part 1, 510; CC, 72, again translating as 
‘a great commander, cf. n. 134 above); TU, 8, muqaddam-i hama-yi awwal; Mustawfi, 
ZN, II, 1367, 1. 13, mīr-i mīrān (tr. Ward, III, 427); Wassāf, 470, l. 24 (GW, IV, 195), 
bīklarbīkī; IE, I, 392-3, muqaddam al-juyūsh al-īlkhāniyya. Nā'ib: DMZ, ed. Guo, I 
(trans.),154,156,II (text),115,117 ( MZDMZ,XX1,116,118); Abül-Fidà, al-Mukhtasar 
fi akhbar al-bashar, tr. P. M. Holt, The Memoirs of a Syrian Prince (Wiesbaden, 1983), 
30; see also 41, 45 (‘vice-gerent’); TT, LIII, 61, and hence WW, XIII, 348, and AA, II, 666. 
Aubin, Emirs mongols, 43, 45ff. 

Wassaf, 238, 1. 21, and 239, ll. 5-6 (GW, II, 209, 210). Cf. also BH, 490. 

DMZ, partially ed. and tr. Antranig Melkonian, Die Jahre 1287-1291 in der Chronik 
al-Yūnīnīs (Freiburg i. Br., 1975), text, 98 (cf. trans., 183) (= MZDMZ, XX, 124-5). TI, LI, 400. 
Wassaf, 265, ll. 15-16, and 269, l. 22-270, l. 25 (GW, III, 19, 30-3). 

JT, II, 1282 (DzhT, III, 324; CC, 447). 

On this, see the nuanced comments of Aubin, Emirs mongols, 47. 

Pace Spuler, Mongolen*, 235 and n. 2, who says that the wazir was often designated as 
the Ilkhan's nā'ib and gives Dastjirdānī as an example; but his source, Wassaf (see 
n. 131), says merely that Nawrüz (then Ghazan’s n@’ib) appointed him as wazir and as 
(his own) deputy in the dīwān. This is surely also the sense of JT, I, 1273 (DzhT, III, 
314; but CC, 444, inserts ‘the emperor’s in parentheses). 

Wassāf, 347 (GW, III, 214-15, rendering niyābat-i jahānbānī as "Stellvertretung des 
Ilchans ). 

For these two events, see JT, II, 1285, 1299—1300 (DzhT, III, 328, 342; CC, 448, 453). 
Morgan, ‘Mongol or Persian, 68-73, and ‘Mongols in Iran, 133-4; and cf., e.g., Gilly- 
Elewy, Bagdad, 70, who assumes that the ephemeral Mongol shiinas in Baghdad 
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contemporary with "Ala al-Din Juwayni were uninterested in continuity of govern- 
ment. 

JT, Il, 1342 (DzhT, III, 383; CC, 467). 

Ibid., IT, 1492 (DzhT, IIL, 522; cf. CC, 516). 

Melville, ‘Keshig in Iran, 159. 

MA, III, 141 (Lech, Ar. text, 96, German trans., 155); ibid., XI, 187, for a still more 
extreme statement. 

Wassaf, 268, ll. 8-10 (GW, III, 26). 

Ibid., 230, ll. 3-4, bīrūn ism-i khāniyyat ānchi az lawāzim-i kār-i pādishāhī-u nafādh-i 
awāmir-u nawāhī būd ba-way tafwīd farmūd (cf. GW,II, 189). See also NT, 2nd recen- 
sion, in Melville, From Adam to Abaga... (Part II), text, 54 (trans., 60—1); and SP, fo. 
146b, hall-u 'agd bar dast-i ū bāz gudhāsht; and TG, 595, dast-i ū dar mulk mutlaq 
gardānīd chunānki bar pādishāh nāmī bīsh nabūd. 

Herbert Franke, "Could the Mongol emperors read and write Chinese? Asia Major, 
n.s., 3 (1953), 28-41; repr. in Franke, China under Mongol Rule. 

JT, II, 1135 (DzhT, III, 179; CC, 392). 

Ibid., IT, 1337-8 (DzhT, III, 378, 379; cf. CC, 465). 

"Author Z, in Zetterstčen (ed.), Beitrdge, 34, 35. al-Jazari, Hawadith al-zaman, I, 254, 255 
(tr. in Melville, ‘Padshah-i Islam’, 162, 163). 

WW, XXV, 226; cited in Amitai-Preiss, Arabic sources, 103, and 'New material, 27-8. 
Denise Aigle, La légitimité islamique des invasions de la Syrie par Ghazan Khan, ES 6, 
parts 1-2 (2006), 5-29 (here 15). 

Allsen, "Rasūlid Hexaglot; 30-40. Denis Sinor, 'Interpreters in medieval Inner Asia; 
AAS 16 (1982), 293-320; repr. in Sinor, Studies in Medieval Inner Asia. 

Tash ‘itd, tr. Budge, 152-3/tr. Borbone, 63. David Bundy, “The Syriac and Armenian 
Christian responses to the Islamification of the Mongols; in John Victor Tolan (ed.), 
Medieval Christian Perceptions of Islam (New York and London, 1996), 33-53 (here 43). 
Kirmānī, Nasā'im al-ashār,110. For the ability of Sadr al-Din and other wazirs to speak 
Mongolian, see Martinez, ‘Changes in chancellery languages, 109 and n. 7. 

TU, 195-6; cited in Lambton, Continuity and Change, 54. 

TG, 799. De Blois, ‘Iftikhariyan, 15. 

Wassaf, 236, l. 1 (GW, II, 203). 

TU, 75; cited by Blair, Architecture as a source, 223. 

DeWeese, 'Cultural transmission, 23-5. 

IE, I, 392-3, and III, 178 (nos 600, 2431): to Qutlugh Shah and to Sevinch respectively. 
For Lane, ‘Persian notables, 201, Buga’s appointment as wazir ‘reinforces the sense of 
integration between Persian and Mongol I take the opposite view. 

See Charles Melville, “Wolf or shepherd? Amir Chupans attitude to government, in 
Raby and Fitzherbert (eds), Court of the Il-khans, 79-93 (here 82-3 and п. 15). 

JT, IL 1114 (DzhT, III, 160; CC, 386). 

Ibid., II, 1259 (DzhT, III, 300; CC, 439). We are told simply that this was among the 
reasons why Sadr al-Din’s affairs declined; see p. 276 and n.55 above. 

Wassaf, 124, ll. 20-22 (GW, I, text, 254; cf. trans., 236). 

JT, Il, 1159 (DzhT, III, 203; CC, 400). Tabrizi, Safina-yi Tabriz, 414. Nader Mottalebi 
Kashani, “The newly discovered testament of Kh*aja Shams al-Din Muhammad 
Juwayni Sahib Diwan in Safina-yi Tabriz, in Sayed-Gohrab and McGlinn (eds), 
Treasury of Tabriz, 103-11 (here 109). 

HY, 333/362, 339/369. Gilli-Elewy, ‘Mongol court; 172. ‘Imad al-Din is mentioned also 
in JT, II, 1019 (DzhT, II, 62; CC, 354). 

TI, LI, 81; hence MA, XL, 189,1. 5. 

JT, U, 1061, calling him Sughunchags nā'ib (DzhT, III, 103; CC, 368). 

HJ, 350/381, 352/383. 

Aubin, Émirs mongols, 21-2. Gilli-Elewy, ‘Mongol court, 172-3. HJ, 348-50/380-1, 
dates ‘Imad al-Din’s execution in 660 and ' Ali's in 661. 

HY, 352/383. 

Ibid., 412/449. 
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JT, IL 1114, 1128-9 (DzhT, III, 160, 171-2; CC, 386, 390). AM, 51. 

Abagha: BH, 472; JT, II, 1127, 1131 (DzhT, III, 171, 175; CC, 390, 391). Both: Wassāf, 
119, ll. 8-10 (GW, I, text, 240, trans., 224); ZF, 238. His brother "Alā al-Din was also 
rumoured to have arranged for the assassination of both men: ibid., 213. 

Boyle, ‘Dynastic and political history; 407. 

ZF, 284. BH, 490-1, implies remissness. 

Wassāf, 47,11. 5-6 (GW, I, text, 90-1, trans., 88). 

JT, Il, 1349-50 (DzhT, III, 390-1; CC, 469). For Tegiider Ahmad’s extravagance, see 
Wassaf, 107 (GW, I, text, 219, trans., 204-5). 

JT, IL, 1107, nagudhāsht ki ba-muwājaha anjāmad (DzhT, III, 150; CC, 383, has ‘to 
prevent an audit’). 

Ibid., II, 1158 (DzhT, III, 202; CC, 400). Wassāf, 142,1. 15 (GW, I, text, 291, trans., 272). 
Jean Aubin, ‘La propriété fonciére en Azerbaydjan sous les Mongols, Le Monde Iranien 
et l'Islam 4 (1976-7), 79-132 (here 94). The distinction between inchii and dīwānī 
(state) land was not always clear: A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord and Peasant in Persia 
(Oxford and London, 1953), 78. 

JT, Il, 1115, 1117 (DzhT, III, 161, 163; CC, 386, 387). 

Ibid., II, 1283 (DzhT, II, 325; CC, 447). Wassaf, 345, ll. 20-2 (GW, III, 211-12). 

AM, 39, 42-3. A similar account in MA, III, 80-1 (Lech, Ar. text, 18-19, German trans., 
102-3). The version in JT, II, 1049-51 (DzhT, III, 92-3; CC, 364-5), makes no link with 
Hülegü' final illness. HJ, 351-2/383, gives a shorter account of Jalàl al-Din's desertion. 
For the number of troops, see Ibn Shaddād, Tarīkh, 331; for his arrival in Egypt, 
Amitai-Preiss, Mongols and Mamluks, 109-10. 

See, for instance, the list in Ibn Shaddad, Ta'rikh, 335-7. 

Lambton, Continuity and Change, 63, suggests that the wazir’s post was more hazardous 
than it had been under the Saljugs. 

TG, 616. This verdict is accepted in the secondary literature, e.g. in Spuler, Mongolen', 
103-4, and in Morgan, Medieval Persia, 76. 

Jalal al-Din: TG, 598; Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1320 (tr. Ward, I, 330); there is a longer account 
of his arrest and execution (with the date in full) in JT, II, 1173-4 (DzhT, III, 217-18; 
CC, 405); Kirmānī, Nasā'im al-ashār, 107, says that he survived one year out of office. 
Fakhr al-Din: TG, 597, 598-9. 

Wassaf, 350, ll. 8-9 (GW, III, 222). See Aigle, Fars, 151; and for his appointment as 
wazir, n. 56 above. 

Wassāf, 61,11. 8—9 (GW, I, text, 121, trans., 115). JT, II, 1061 (DzhT, III, 103; CC, 368). 
Wassāf, 66,11. 6-8, and 91,11. 4-5 (GW, I, text, 130—1, 184, trans., 125, 173). 

Daughter: JT, II, 1131 (DzhT, III, 174; CC, 391). Granddaughter: HJ, 327/357, 368/404 
(former passage tr. in Gilli-Elewy, ‘Al-Hawadit al-gami'‘a’, 366); IF, IV, 315, 401 (nos 
3904, 4067). 

Mustawfī, ZN, II, 1319,1. 16 (tr. Ward, II, 329). 

JT, II, 1175 (DzhT, III, 219; CC, 405-6). Wassaf, 237, ll. 11-17 (GW, II, 206). HJ, 
458/494-5, mentions only the arrangements for Baghdad. For Fakhr al-Dawla, see IF, 
II, 572-3 (no. 2014). 

Н], 490/529. IE II, 45 (no. 1003). 

HJ, 437/472. Tiimsege’s appointment of Sa‘d al-Dawla: JT, IL, 1164 (DzhT, III, 208; CC, 
402). 

HJ, 446/481. For Taj al-Din’s father’s name I have followed Ibn al-Suqà'i, text, 113, 
trans., 139. 

HJ, 448/484. For Majd al-Din, see also JT, II, 1162 (DzhT, III, 206; CC, 401); Wassaf, 142, 
Il. 18-21 (GW, I, text, 292, trans., 272-3); IF, IV, 520 (no. 4359). On the background of 
this Qutlugh Shah (not to be confused with the noyan prominent under Ghazan and 
Óljeitü), see JT, II, 1130, 1165 (DzhT, III, 174, 208; CC, 391, 402); at the latter point, he 
is said to have had the governorship (hukimat) of the city, but HJ’s account is more 
circumstantial. Gilli-Elewy, Bagdad, 80. His father is named as ‘Ali Malik in one of 
Pūr-i Baha’s poems: BL ms. Or. 9213, fos 39b-40b. 

With which JT, II, 1167 (DzhT, III, 210; CC, 403), connects it. 
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Ibid., II, 1165-6 (DZzhT, IIL, 209; CC, 402). Malik here seems to equate to sahib-diwan 
(below). 

HJ, 459/496. JT, II, 1173 (DzhT, III, 217; CC, 405). 

HY, 457/494. 

Wassāf, 142, ll. 16-21 (GW, I, text, 292, trans., 272-3); HJ, 449-50/485-6. Of the 
younger sons, JT, II, 1160, 1162-3 (DzhT, III, 204, 206; CC, 401), mentions only the 
slaying of Yahyà (dated by IF, I, 368, on 14 Rabi' I 684 [20 May 1285]), and has Hàrün 
killed by Gaikhatu, who linked him with Aruqs excesses (see p. 271 above). 

Mansur: HJ, 459/496. Shams al-Dīns sons: ibid., 462/499; JT, II, 1174-5 (DzhT, III, 
218-19; CC, 405). 

HJ, 465/501-2. Gilli-Elewy, Bagdad, 91. 

"Izz al-Din: JT, IL, 1183 (DzhT, III, 227; CC, 408), and IE, I, 317 (no. 449). More gener- 
ally: Wassaf, 245 (GW, II, 224-5); Step'anos Orbelian, Patmut'iwn nahangin Sisakan, 
tr. M.-E Brosset, Histoire de la Siounie (St Petersburg, 1864-6), I, 259. 

HY, 494/534. 

Wassaf, 346, Il. 13-14 (cf. GW, III, 213-14). JT, II, 1284 (DzhT, III, 327; CC, 448). HJ, 
495/535. IF, IL, 375 (no. 2789). Banakati, 459. 

Wassāf, 247,11. 18-19 (GW, II, 230). 

JT, IL, 1115 (DzhT, III, 161; CC, 386). 

Ibid., IT, 1157 (DzhT, III, 202; CC, 400). 

Ibid., II, 1271 (DzhT, III, 312-13; CC, 443). 

Nawrūz and Qutlugh Shàh: ibid., II, 1274-5, 1284 (DzhT, III, 316, 327; CC, 444, 448); 
Aubin, Émirs mongols, 66—7. Qutlugh Shah and Nurin: Wassaf, 345, Il. 21-2 (GW, IIL, 
212). 

A point stressed by Lane, ‘Persian notables; 192; see also ibid., 204. 

JT, Il, 1112, 1127 (DzhT, III, 157, 171; CC, 385, 389). Gilli-Elewy, Bagdad, 66. 

JT, IL, 1157 (DzhT, III, 201; CC, 400). 

Ibid., II, 1165 (DzhT, III, 208-9; CC, 402). 

Taghachar: ibid. II, 1167, 1193 (DzhT, III, 210, 235; CC, 403, 411); Wassáf, 207, 1l. 16-17, 
and 320, ll. 10-11 (GW, II, 138, and III, 149). Agbuga: JT, II, 1195 (DzhT, III, 237; 
CC, 412). 

Qazwini: JT, II, 1168, 1171 (DzhT, III, 211, 214-15; CC, 403, 404); Wassaf, 233, Il. 11-12 
(GW, II, 196). Simnàni: JT, IL, 1173-4 (DzhT, III, 217-18; CC, 405). Mustawfi: TG, 
598-9; JT, IL, 1178 (DzhT, II, 222-3; CC, 407). For their appointment under Buga, see 
Wassaf, 229, Il. 11-12 (GW, II, 188). 

HJ, 492/531. Aubin, Emirs mongols, 66. 

JT, Il, 1131 (DzhT, III, 175; CC, 391). 

Ibid., II, 1114, 1117, 1131 (DzhT, III, 159, 163, 175; CC, 386, 387, 391). 

Ibid., IT, 1166, 1168 (DzhT, III, 209-10, 212; CC, 403). 

Ibid., IT, 1175 (DzhT, III, 219; CC, 406). 

Ibid., II, 1181 (DzhT, III, 226; CC, 408). Wassaf, 244, ll. 24-5, and 245, ll. 5-6 (GW, II, 
224). 

JT, I, 68, and I, 1202, 1248-9 (DzhT, I, part 1, 138, and III, 244, 291; CC, 28, 415, 434); 
for Agbuga, see also SP, fo. 144b. Banākatī, 452. Wassāf, 282,1. 20 (GW, III, 62). TG, 602, 
for both men. 

BH, 479, 480, and TG, 604, respectively. 

This takes into account only adult males: the figure of sixteen excludes Arghuns wife 
Toghachaq Khatun and the children of Hülechü and Qara Noghai. The remaining 
twenty-two include Sa'd al-Dawla along with Muslim servitors, but not three whom 
Arug put to death without the Ilkhan's leave. The point is made by Aubin, Émirs 
mongols, 82, who suggests, however, that more princes and noyans were executed than 
‘divaniens. 

These figures exclude alike unnamed Mongol officers, such as three commanders 
under the rebel Siilemish in Anatolia, and various sayyids and shaykhs; nor are 
Nawrūzs anonymous shiļnas (who could have been either Mongols or Tajiks) in 
various towns taken into account. 
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Chapter 11 The Rule of the Infidel 


. The phrase is David Durand-Guédy’s (‘Ruling from the outside, 330). See also 


pp. 96-7 above. 


. PC, 149 (MM, 17). WR, 42/in SF, 184 (MFW, 90). TJG, I, 161-2 (HWC, 204-5). For 


Mongol fear of thunderstorms, see also JT, I, 153-4 (DzhT, L part 1, 373-5; CC, 58). Such 
taboos are conveniently surveyed in Claude and René Kappler, Guillaume de Rubrouck, 
envoyé de saint Louis. Voyage dans l'empire mongol (Paris, 1985), 262-4. 


. References in Boyle, "Turkish and Mongol shamanism: See too Endicott- West, Notes on 


shamans, 226-8. 


. Marie-Lise Beffa, Le concept de tūnggdri, «ciel», dans l'Histoire Secréte des Mongols, 


EMS 24 (1993), 215-36. But cf. Igor de Rachewiltz, ‘Heaven, Earth and the Mongols in 
the time of Cinggis Qan and his immediate successors (ca. 1160-1260) - A preliminary 
investigation, in Noél Golvers and Sara Lievens (eds), A Lifelong Dedication to the China 
Mission: Essays Presented in Honor of Father Jeroom Heyndrickz, CICM, on the Occasion 
of His 75th Birthday and the 25th Anniversary of the F. Verbiest Institute K. U. Leuven 
(Leuven, 2007), 107-44. 


. PC,240 (MM, 12). Peter Jackson, The Mongols and the faith of the conquered, in Amitai 


and Biran (eds), Mongols, Turks, and Others, 243-90 (here 255). 


. Hülegü: Wassāf, 52 (GW, І, text, 101, trans., 97). TJG, I, 149 (H WC, 189), makes Ogēdei 


give orders for forty beautiful maidens and choice horses to be ‘sent after’ Chinggis 
Khan, though this is at the quriltai two years after the conqueror’s death. General 
comments: PC, 243 (MM, 13), and Riccoldo da Montecroce, Liber peregrinationis, ed. 
Kappler, Latin text, 90 (tr. George-Tvrtkovi¢, 191-2). See J. A. Boyle, “The thirteenth- 
century Mongols’ conception of the after-life: The evidence of their funerary practices, 
MS 1 (1974), 5-14; and for earlier steppe peoples, the references in Peter B. Golden, “The 
conversion of the Khazars to Judaism; in Peter B. Golden, Haggai Ben-Shammai and 
Andras Réna-Tas (eds), The World of the Khazars: New Perspectives (Leiden and Boston, 
MA, 2007), 123-62 (here 134 and n. 63). 


. TJG, L, 11, 18-19 (HWC, 15-16, 26). For what follows, see Richard C. Foltz, Religions of 


the Silk Road: Premodern Patterns of Globalization, 2nd edn (New York and Basingstoke, 
2010), 106-8; also Jackson, ‘Mongols and the faith of the conquered’ 262-8. 


. TJG, Ill, 89 (trans. in HWC, 606, slightly modified). 
. Li Zhichang, cited in Paul Demiéville, ‘La situation religieuse en Chine au temps de 


Marco Polo, in Oriente Poliano (Rome, 1957), 193-236 (here 195); cf. Waley trans., 
Travels of an Alchemist, 132.1. de Rachewiltz and T. Russell,'Ch'iu Ch'u-chi (1148-1227); 
PFEH 29 (March 1984), 1-26 (here 11). 

Wassāf, 262-3 (GW, III, 13, mistranslating jāthlīgān as Diakone'). 

Atwood, ‘Validation by holiness; 255; for examples of privileged ‘religious, ibid., 238-43, 
245-7. TJG, Ill, 78 (HWC, 599), says that Móngke excluded the Jews, to their great 
chagrin. Aptin Khanbaghi, The Fire, the Star and the Cross: Minority Religions in Medieval 
and Early Modern Iran (London and New York, 2006), 57, 64, assumes that the 
Zoroastrians were also excluded, but cites no specific evidence. For Zoroastrian writing 
in the early Ilkhanid era, see Ž. Āmūzgār, ‘Bahram(-e) Paždū, Elr, III, 524—5, and Sheila 
S. Blair, “The religious art of the Ilkhanids, in Komaroff and Carboni (eds), Legacy of 
Genghis Khan, 104-33 (here 111 and n. 20). 

For these two terms, see TMEN, II, 648-51 (no. 993) and 271-7 (no. 724), respectively. 
The etymology of bakhshi is discussed by Leonard W. J. Van der Kuijp, "Bayši” and 
bayši-s in Tibetan historical, biographical and lexicographical texts, CAJ 39 (1995), 
275-302. 

Osman Turan, ‘Les souverains seldjoukides et leurs sujets non-musulmans; SI 1 (1953), 
65-100 (here 69, 77). Jean-Paul Roux, ‘La tolérance religieuse dans les empires turco- 
mongols, Revue de l'Histoire des Religions 203 (1986), 131-68 (here 162). 

Only one of the documents edited in Heribert Horst, Die Staatsverwaltung der 
Grosselgiiken und Horezmsahs (Wiesbaden, 1964), even refers to the jizya and then in 
unspecific terms. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 
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26. 
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33. 
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37. 
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39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
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TIG, I, 11, 18 (HWC, 15, 26). 

WR, 116/in SF, 228 (MFW, 151). 

TJG, I, 44 (HWC, 60); and see also Elverskog, Buddhism and Islam, 137-8. M. Molé, ‘Les 
Kubrawiya entre sunnisme et shiisme aux huitiéme et neuviéme siécles de РНёріге, КЕТ 
29 (1961), 61-142 (here 79-82, citing Simnānī, Chihil majlis). 

JT, II, 1048 (Khūy), 1114 (Marāgha), 1332, 1356 (DzhT, III, 90, 160, 373, 397; CC, 364, 
386, 463, 471). For Labnasagut, see Samuel M. Grupper, ‘The Buddhist sanctuary-vihàra 
of Labnasagut and the Il-qan Hülegü: An overview of Il-qanid Buddhism and related 
matters, AEMA 13 (2004), 5-77. 

JT, Ul, 1331-2 (DzhT, III, 373; CC, 463); for his upbringing, see II, 1210, 1211, 1253-4 
(DzhT, 1L, 252, 253, 295; CC, 417, 418, 437, reading, at this last juncture, Arghun in error 
for Abagha). 

Warwick Ball, “Two aspects of Iranian Buddhism, Bulletin of the Asia Institute of Pahlavi 
University (1976), parts 1-4, 103-63 (here 127-43), and “The Imamzadeh Ma‘sum at 
Vardjovi: A rock-cut Il-khanid complex near Maragheh, Archdologische Mitteilungen 
aus Iran 12 (1979), 329-40; cf. Blair, ‘Religious art of the Ilkhanids, 110. Arezou Azad, 
"Three rock-cut cave sites in Iran and their Ilkhanid Buddhist aspects reconsidered; in 
Anna Akasoy, Charles Burnett and Ronit Yoeli-Tlalim (eds), Islam and Tibet - 
Interactions along the Musk Routes (Farnham and Burlington, VT, 2011), 209-30. 

The testimony of the Armenian sources, cited in Grupper, ‘Buddhist sanctuary-vihdara’, 
32-4. For Hülegü's interest in alchemy, see above, p. 271. 

JT, Il, 1179, 1180 (DzhT, III, 224; CC, 407). 

Passage not found in Rawshan and Mūsawīs edition of JT: see DzhT, III, 229 note (CC, 
409). 

See W. Bjūrkman, "Maks, EP, VI, 194-5. 

HJ,375/411. 

JT, I, 1104 (DzhT, IIL, 147; CC, 382). Melville, ‘Anatolia under the Mongols, 71. See also 
р. 281, оп the substitution of the tamgha for the qubchur in ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam by the wazir 
Sadr al-Din. 

TJG, II, 89,1. 15 (HWC, 357, has ‘capitation-tax’). Ibn Nazif, fo. 141a, l. 7. At an earlier 
date, the word had admittedly denoted the land-tax: see Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon 
(repr. Cambridge, 1984), s.v. JZY (8.). But there were other words that Ibn Nazif could 
have chosen had he wished. 

E.g. Vladimir Minorsky, 'Pür-i Baha and his poems, in his Iranica, 292-305 (here 
299-305). 

Shams al-Dīn Muhammad b. Mahmūd Āmulī, Nafa'is al-funün fi 'arayis al-'uyün, ed. 
Mīrzā Abü l-Hasan Sha'ràni and Sayyid Ibráhim Miyànaji (Tehran, 1377-9/1958-60), I, 
327. See Lambton, Mongol fiscal administration [Part I], 91-2. 

TG, I, 22 (HWC, 30). 

Ibid., II, 274-9, and III, 76-7 (HWC, 538-43, 599). 

Petrushevsky, ‘Socio-economic condition, 535-6: he acknowledges the pre-Mongol 
precedents (apropos of the billeting of troops and the provision of animals for the relay 
network), though he assumes that under the Mongols these obligations were more 
oppressive. 

TJG, 1,75 (HWC, 97). 

HJ, 398-9/436. 

Ibid., 424/461. 

Ibid., 454/491-2. 

Ibid., 495/535. 

Ibid., 482-3/521-2. 

JT, IL, 1415, 1417, 1423 (DzhT, III, 453, 455, 461; CC, 490, 492). 

Morgan, 'Ra&id al-din and Gazan Khan, 184-6. 

Sayfi, 649; cited in Petrushevsky, ‘Socio-economic condition, 533. 

Avedis K. Sanjian (tr. and ed.), Colophons of Armenian Manuscripts, 1301-1480: 
A Source for Middle Eastern History (Cambridge, MA, 1969), 61. 

On the operation of the yarghu, see Lambton, Continuity and Change, 83-90. 
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NOTES to pp. 303-5 


Lane, Early Mongol Rule, 111-13, 120. 

SSQ, 47 (= VB, xxx, 84). ‘Tartar Relation, § 42, ed. Onnerfors, 28. BH, 490. Jackson, 
‘Mongols and the faith of the conquered, 259-62. 

Edward Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (London, 
1776-88), VI, 291; ed. J. B. Bury (London, 1896-1900), VII, 4; ed. David Womersley 
(London, 1994), III, 793: he rounded off his classic (and now notorious) formulation by 
adding, in a footnote: ‘A singular conformity may be found between the religious laws of 
Zingis Khan and of Mr. Locke: See Morgan, Mongols’, 37-8, and his ‘Edward Gibbon and 
the East, Iran 33 (1995), 85-92 (here 88-9); and a fuller quotation from Gibbon in 
Atwood, ‘Validation by holiness 237. 

Benjamin Z. Kedar, ‘The subjected Muslims of the Frankish Levant, in James M. Powell 
(ed.), Muslims under Latin Rule, 1100-1300 (Princeton, NJ, 1990), 135-74 (here 139-40); 
repr. in Kedar, The Franks in the Levant (Aldershot and Brookfield, VT, 1993). Brian A. 
Catlos, The Muslims of Latin Christendom c. 1050-1614 (Cambridge, 2014), 373, 480. 
Joseph Drory, 'Hanbalis of the Nablus region in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, in 
Kedar and Udovitch (eds), Medieval Levant, 93-112. 

Dominique Sourdel, 'Bohémond et les chrétiens à Damas sous l'occupation mongole’ in 
Michel Balard, B. Z. Kedar and J. S. C. Riley-Smith (eds), Dei Gesta per Francos. Études 
sur les croisades dédiées a Jean Richard (Aldershot and Burlington, VT, 2001), 295-9. 
Thus, for instance, Roux, ‘La tolérance religieuse, confines his discussion to the broader 
issue of whether the Mongols’ subjects were allowed to retain their faith. But for an inci- 
sive comment on Mongol ‘tolerance (in a Far Eastern context), see Benjamin Z. Kedar, 
‘The multilateral disputation at the court of the Grand Qan Méngke, 1254; in Hava 
Lazarus- Yafeh, Mark R. Cohen, Sasson Somekh and Sidney H. Griffith (eds), The Majlis: 
Interreligious Encounters in Medieval Islam (Wiesbaden, 1999), 162-83 (here 182-3). 

J. Schacht, ‘Nikah, I. In Classical Islamic Law; EP, VIII, 26-9. 

Wassāf, 222,11. 5-6 (GW, II, 170). 

See generally Boyle, Thirteenth-century Mongols’ conception, 6-7; Louis Hambis, ‘Une 
coutume matrimoniale chez les Mongols et les peuples de Haute-Asie, in Mélanges 
offerts à Jean Dauvillier (Toulouse, 1979), 385-93 (here 389-93); Alice Sark6zi, ‘Levirate 
among the Mongols, in Elena V. Boikova and Rostislav B. Rybakov (eds), Kinship in the 
Altaic World: Proceedings of the 48th PIAC, Moscow 10-15 July, 2005 (Wiesbaden, 2006), 
259-67. The levirate (which refers, strictly speaking, to marriage to a brother's widow) is 
to be distinguished from the sororate, which has no real connection with it, and on 
which see J. Holmgren, ‘Observations on marriage and inheritance practices in early 
Mongol and Yiian society, with particular reference to the levirate, JAH 20 (1986), 
127-92 (here 142-3): for successive marriages to sisters, see JT, I, 162 (DzhT, I, part 1, 
403; CC, 61: Chochimtai of the Olqunwut); and for Qubilai’s successive marriages to 
aunt and niece, ibid., I, 161 (DzhT, I, part 1, 400; CC, 61). 

For examples, see Hambis, ‘Une coutume, 385-9. It had been enforced by the Uighur 
idugq-qut of Beshbaligh, for instance: TJG, I, 226 (HWC, 490). It had also been practised 
by the Oghuz: Christian, History of Russia, Central Asia and Mongolia, I, 355. 

JT, IL, 963 (DzhT, UL 6; CC, 334, unaccountably renders the phrase as ‘by custony). For 
another example, see ibid., II, 966, ba-ráh-i yàsà (DzhT, III, 9; CC, 335). See also WW, 
XXV, 229, which speaks expressly of a yasa regarding marriage to the father's wives. 
Holmgren, ‘Observations; 152-3. Zhao, Marriage as Political Strategy, 28-9. 

Paul Ratchnevsky, "The levirate in the legislation of the Yuan dynasty, in Asiatic Studies 
in Honour of Dr. Jitsuzé Tamura on the Occasion of His Sixty-Fourth Birthday. May 25. 
MCMLXVIII (Kyoto, 1968), 45-62 (including exemptions in certain circumstances); 
ibid., n. 12 for the Muslims. For more detail, see Bettine Birge, ‘Levirate marriage and the 
revival of widow chastity in Yuan China, Asia Major, 3rd series, 8 (1995), 107-46; also 
her Women, Property, and Confucian Reaction in Sung and Yiian China (960-1368) 
(Cambridge, 2002), 238-44. Holmgren, ‘Observations, examines the principles behind 
the levirate in some depth. 

According to PC, 239 (MM, 11). 

See Schacht, ‘Nikah, Г. 
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Of the Chinggisids in Iran, Lambton, Continuity and Change, 292, gives several examples, 
including Pādishāh Khatun (below); see also JT, I, 102, and II, 966, 1055 (DzhT, I, part 1, 
229, and III, 9, 96; CC, 40, 335, 366), for Anbarchi (married to one of the widows of his 
father Mengü Temür), Jüshkeb (to one of his father Jumughur’s widows) and Abagha (to 
Hülegü's widow Oljei Khatun), respectively. Commanders: Tödökech, Hülegü’s daughter, 
married first to Tenggiz Küregen of the Oyirat tribe, was later the wife successively of his 
son Sülemish and the latter’s son Chechek Küregen: ibid., I, 102, and II, 971 (DzhT, I, part 
1,228, and III, 16; CC, 40, 338), and SP, fo. 139b; Qutluqan, another daughter, married Yesü 
Buqa of the Dórben and later his son Tükel: SP, fo. 139b. Taghai of the Barghut married 
Kürdüchin, widow of his grandfather Satilmish: JT, I, 104 (DzhT, L, part 1, 234; CC, 41), 
though at II, 969 (DzhT, II, 14; CC, 337, omitting Taghai’s name), her second husband is 
called the cousin of her first. Toghan, son of Shadai, married his father’s widow Keltiirmish, 
daughter of Tegüder Ahmad by a concubine: ibid., II, 1123 (DzhT, II, 167; CC, 388). 
Husayn, son of Agbuga of the Jalayir (and ancestor of the Jalayirid dynasty), took his 
father’s widow Óljetei (daughter of the Ilkhan Arghun): ibid., II, 1153 (DzhT, III, 197; 
CC, 398); more explicitly in SP, fo. 147b. Wing, Jalayirids, 65-6. 

TG, 533. 

ZF, 168-9 (= SMIZO, I, Ar. text, 81, Russian trans., 103); cf. 216,1. 17. Tarikh-i āl-i Saljūg 
dar Ànátüli, 119-20 (with the spelling’ WRBNY). Melville, ‘Anatolia under the Mongols, 
72, 77. 1 assume that this is identical with the name of a princess who appears in SH, $$ 
70-1 (tr. De Rachewiltz, I, 17; and see his note at 344). Ibn Bibi, Awamir, 735-9, and 
Mukhtasar, 334-5 (tr. Duda, 322-3), says nothing of Orbei Khatun, ascribing Mas'üd's 
departure for the Ilkhans territories (but in 679/1280-1) to the instructions of his dying 
father. Āgsarā'ī, Musāmarat al-akhbār, 133-4, is likewise silent. 

See ZF, 126, for her parentage. 

The Saljug Sultan Alp Arslan (in 1063): Lambton, Continuity and Change, 259. An 
atabeg of Lesser Luristān (between 621/1224 and 640/1242): TG, 555. In 690/1291 
Muzaffar al-Din ' Ali, a son of the historian Juwayni, married a Mongol lady, the daughter 
of Arghun Aqa, who was the widow of his uncle, the Sáhib-diwàn Shams al-Din: HJ, 
469/505; the marriage is not mentioned in his biography in IE, V, 283-4 (no. 5094). 
Wassaf, 424, l. 23-425,1. 1 (GW, IV, 81). Shabānkāraī, 169, for Nusrat al-Dīn; at 170 he 
mentions her remarriage to only one further brother, Nusrat al-Dins immediate 
successor Jalal al-Din Tayyib Shah. Spuler, Mongolen*, 122, raises the possibility that 
Nusrat al-Din may have had a hereditary claim on the widow. 

TJG, I, 161-3 (HWC, 204-6); reproduced in JT, I, 685 (DzhT, II, part 1, 183-5; SGK, 77; 
CC, 237-8). TN, Il, 152-3 (tr. Raverty, 1107-9), is briefer and lacks some of the details. 
For what follows, see Francis Woodman Cleaves, ‘The rescript of Qubilai prohibiting the 
slaughtering of animals by slitting the throat; in Richard Nelson Frye Festschrift I: Essays 
Presented to Richard Nelson Frye on His Seventieth Birthday by His Colleagues and 
Students (Cambridge, MA, 1992 = JTS 16), 67-89 (here 72-3). For the Muslims inability 
to circumcise their sons, see also JT, II, 921 (SGK, 293-4; CC, 319); though it is not here 
made part of the Qaghan’s edict. I regret that the important discussion by Isenbike Togan, 
‘Variations in the perception of Jasagh, in D. A. Alimova (ed.), Markazii Osiyo tarikhi 
zamonavii medievistika talkinida / History of Central Asia in Modern Medieval Studies 
(Tashkent, 2013), 67-101, came to my notice too late to be taken into account here. 

For a discussion of the background, see Rossabi, Khubilai Khan, 199-201 (though the 
link made there, 199, between Qubilai's anti- Muslim legislation and the threat from the 
“Muslim Qaidu is questionable). See also Elverskog, Buddhism and Islam, 238-9; Rossabi, 
“Muslims in the early Yiian, 291-5; and Rossabi, ‘Notes on Khubilai Khan: Religious 
toleration or political expediency?’ in Binbas and Kilig-Schubel (eds), Horizons of the 
World, 119-29 (here 124-6). 

Cleaves, ‘Rescript of Qubilai, 72 (slightly modernized; another modified rendering in 
Elverskog, Buddhism and Islam, 228). See YS, ch. 10 (where the words ascribed to 
Chinggis Khan are apparently repeated), cited in Donald Daniel Leslie, “The Mongol 
attitude to Jews in China, CAJ 39 (1995), 234-45 (here 234-5). 

ТЈС, 1, 163, 227 (HWC, 206, 272). 
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Kirakos Ganjakets'i, tr. Bedrosian, 219/tr. Khanlarian, 165. Dashdondog, "Mongol 
conquerors in Armenia, 69. 

TN, I, 167 (tr. Raverty, 1146). 

TJG, L 163 (HWC, 206-7); reproduced in JT, I, 686 (DzhT, II, part 1, 186-7; SGK, 77-8; 
CC, 238), where Rashid al-Din adds, seemingly by way of exegesis, that the Turk had 
flouted the yasa by climbing onto the roof. 

JT, IL, 921 (SGK, 294; CC, 319). 

This is also the view of Ayalon, 'Great Yàsa ... (A); SI 33 (1971), 99-140 (here 120). 
Lambton, Continuity and Change, 90. 

Aigle, ‘Loi mongole, 972, 974-7 (Mongol law; 134, 137-40), and 'Le Grand Jasag, 33, 
41-2, 47-8. But even Carpini could not always do so: PC, 250, legem etiam sive consue- 
tudinem habent (MM, 17). 

Aigle,'Loi mongole, 991-4 (Mongol law; 152-5), and Le Grand Jasaq; 67-70. 

TĪG,1, 161, yāsā-u ādhīn; 1, 227; and III, 3, yāsā-u āyīn (HWC, 204, 272, 549). In the first 
case, the context is washing in running water, on which see below; in the second, it is 
both that and the Muslim slaughter-ritual; and in the third, it is the inheritance of the 
youngest son. See also ibid., I, 203—4, yāsā-u 'ādat (HWC, 248), and 211, yāsā-u ādhīn 
(HWC, 255). For the phrase yāsā-u yūsūn in JT, see above, n. 152 at p. 464. 

Paul Heng-chao Chen, Chinese Legal Tradition under the Mongols: The Code of 1291 as 
Reconstructed (Princeton, NJ, 1979), 4-10. On Juwayni, see Morgan, “The “Great Yasd of 
Chingiz Khan” and Mongol law; 167; Aigle, ‘Loi mongole’, 985-7 (‘Mongol law, 148-9), 
and ‘Grand Јаѕаф, 54-5. 

Aigle, 'Loi mongole, 994 (‘Mongol law, 155), and ‘Le Grand Jasag, 66. Cf. TJG, I, 227 
(HWGC, 272). 

Henry Serruys, 'Remains of Mongol customs in Ming China; Monumenta Serica 16 
(1957), 137-90 (here 151-3), and repr. in Serruys, The Mongols and Ming China: History 
and Customs (London, 1987); at 158, 177-8, however, he appears confident that the 
Mongols did not impose their own customs on the Chinese. 

TJG, I, 190-1 (HWC, 235-6); cf. JT, 1, 705 (DzhT, II, part 1, 243-4; SGK, 93-4; CC, 245). 
Both Juwayni and DzhT omit the name of the tribe. 

Cleaves, 'Rescript of Qubilai, 72; Elverskog, Buddhism and Islam, 229. 

Grigor Aknerts'i, tr. Blake and Frye, 343. 

JT, II, 1060 (DzhT, III, 102; CC, 368). 

TG, 805. 

Ibn Shaddād, Tarīkh, 122, 169; hence DMZ, III, 112, 229 (= MZDMZ, XVIII, 207, 309). 
See also BH, 455; Melville, ‘Anatolia under the Mongols; 66. 

HJ, 348/379, calling him simply Mar Hasiyā. Fiey, Chrétiens syriaques, 30, identifies him 
with the town’s Nestorian bishop. 

For a summary of these events, see De Blois, ‘Iftikhariyan, 16-17, who discusses the 
chronological problems, in particular the incorrect dates supplied by HJ; also Charles 
Melville, ‘Northern Iraq: Historical and political context’ in Ward (ed.), Court and Craft, 
16-22 (here 19-20). 

IE III, 103-4 (n. 2279). He receives fulsome praise in Ibn al-Tigtagā, 8—15 (tr. Whitting, 
4-9). 

Aubin, Émirs mongols, 26, however, believes that this shaft was aimed only at the conquerors. 
BH, 490. 

JT, IL, 1490-1, 1495 (DzhT, III, 521-2, 526; CC, 515-16, 517); see II, 1493 (DzhT, III, 
523-4; CC, 516), for a Jew who tried to extract money in this fashion from Shams al-Din 
Juwayni. 

Kirmānī, Nasā'im al-ashār,106. 

See Endicott-West, Notes on shamans, 226-8. 

Adel Allouche, "Tegūder's ultimatum to Oalawun, IJMES 22 (1990), 437—46 (here 443); 
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JT, II, 1189, 1215 (DzhT, III, 231, 256; CC, 410, 419). In a moment of near-candour 
when chronicling the marriage, JT, II, 1269 (DzhT, III, 310; CC, 443, has 'the anniver- 
sary of the death in error), Rashid al-Din calls her the mother of Alafirang (Gaikhatu’s 
son). In SP, fo. 148b, he mentions Ghazan’s marriages to Dondi and to another of 
Gaikhatu's widows, Óljei. Banākatī, 451, neglects to mention the previous husband of 
both Bulughan and Dondi. 

Eltūzmish: TU, 7; for her two previous marriages, see JT, II, 1055, 1189 (DzhT, III, 96, 
231; CC, 366, 410); Bruno De Nicola, "The ladies of Rūm: A hagiographic view of 
women in thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Anatolia, Journal of Sufi Studies 3 (2014), 
132-56 (here 151, n. 101), believes that there were two different queens of this name, 
but the sources name the same father in each case. Günjüshkeb: TU, 7 (the printed text 
reads KWBKSKAF); and for her marriage to Ghazan, JT, I, 102 (with GNJSK), and II, 
966 (DzhT, 1, part 1, 229, variant, and II, 10; CC, 40, 335); Broadbridge, ‘Marriage, 
family and politics, 132, 133. Bulughan Khurasani: TU, 8. Banakati, 473, is similarly 
silent about the levirate character of the first two marriages, and omits the marriage to 
Bulughan altogether. 

For the context of courtly life prior to Ghazan, see Masuya, ‘Ilkhanid courtly life, 
75-84. 

Tash ‘itd, tr. Budge, 250-1/tr. Borbone, 107. 

al-Jazari, Hawadith al-zaman, I, 256, 286 (former passage tr. in Melville, ‘Padshah-i 
Islam’, 164; and see ibid., 170-1). For what follows, see further Denise Aigle, “The 
Mongol invasions of Bilad al-Sham by Ghazan Khan and Ibn Taymiyah’s three “anti- 
Mongol” fatwas, MSR 11, part 2 (2007), 89-120 (here 106-7); revised as ‘A religious 
response to Ghazan Khan's invasions of Syria. The three “anti-Mongol” fatwads of Ibn 
Taymiyya, in her Mongol Empire, 283-305 (here 296); also Aigle,'Légitimité islamique; 
10-11, and Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 65-6. The device has been adopted, of 
course, in much more recent times - and in very different circumstances - by the 
adherents of Islamic State. 

Wassāf, 313, 1.5 (GW, III, 131). On this figure, see S. Moscati, ‘Aba Muslim; EP’, I, 141; 
for ‘Abbasid symbolism, M. Sharon, Black Banners from the East: The Establishment of 
the ‘Abbasid State (Jerusalem and Leiden, 1983). 

JT, Il, 1461 (DzhT, III, 494; CC, 505). 

Wassāf, 347, 1. 21, kharāj-u gubchūr-i mu 'ayyan; cf. 161,1. 17 (referring to an earlier 
period), gufchūr-i mawāshī mu 'ayyan nashuda (GW, II, 34, and III, 216, fails to trans- 
late either phrase fully). Lambton, ‘Mongol fiscal administratiow [Part I], 89-90. 

JT, Il, 1438 (DzhT, IH, 473-4; CC, 497). Lambton, ‘Mongol fiscal administration [Part 
I], 91, and Continuity and Change, 200, 215. 

JT, Il, 1480, 1481-2 (DZhT, III, 512, 513; CC, 512); date given at II, 1477 (DzhT, III, 509; 
CC, 511). Morgan, ‘Mongol armies in Persia, 91-2, 94, and 'Kübéür, EP, V, 299-300. 
Lambton, ‘Mongol fiscal administration [Part I], 90-2, 94. 

“Ala al-Din Falaki Tabrizi, Sa ādat-nāma, ed. and tr. Mirkamal Nabipour, in Die beiden 
persischen Leitfäden des Falak 'Alā-ye Tabrīzī über das staatliche Rechnungswesen im 
14. Jahrhundert, unpublished PhD thesis, Göttingen, 1973, Pers. text, 139 (German 
trans., 132). Nabipour consistently translates qubchur as ‘Viehsteuer’; but the fact that 
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the tax is to be paid in cash (al- 'ayn) confirms that the traditional levy of livestock is 
not involved: ibid., text, 73, 131, 142-3 (trans., 39, 122, 138). See also Lambton,'Mongol 
fiscal administration [Part I], 91. For another example of Mongol administrative prac- 
tice surviving the adoption of Islam, see p. 390 on the suyürghál. 

Amitai, Conversion of Tegüder, 42-3. See also Martinez, 'Some notes on the Īl-xānid 
army, 215-16. 

For a good discussion, see Amitai, Conversion of Tegūder, 26—30. 

Hayton, French text, 185, Latin version, 312-13. 

Step'anos Orbelian, Histoire de la Siounie, I, 237. 

Wassāf, 132,11. 14-15 (GW, I, text, 270, trans., 252). 

Ibid., 110, ll. 11-12 (GW, І, text, 226, trans., 210); hence Michael Weiers,'Die Mongolen 
in Iran, in Weiers (ed.), Mongolen, 313; Amitai, ‘Conversion of Tegiider, 27-8, doubts 
whether the measure could have been fully executed. 

BH, 467; MTD, 506, mentions his generosity to Christian priests but not the decrees. 
For new church building, see Bar Hebraeus, Chronicon ecclesiasticum, II, cols 454, 456. 
MTD, 508. Wassaf, 114, ll. 5-6 (GW, I, text, 233, trans., 217). Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Tashrif, 
8. ZF, 221, ll. 1-3. 

DMZ, IV, 141 (= MZDMZ, XIX, 187); hence TT, L, 6. 

Allouche, “Tegiider’s ultimatum, 444. 

Wassaf, 110, ll. 8-10 (GW, I, text, 225, trans., 210). Spuler, Mongolen*, 273-4. Pfeiffer, 
‘Ahmad Tegiider’s second letter, 174, citing Juwaynts supplement to his Tasliyat 
al-ikhwan. 

Letter to Qalawün: MTD, 508; Wassaf, 114, ll. 8-10 (GW, I, text, 233, trans., 217); Ibn 
Mughayzil, Dhayl Mufarrij al-kurūb, ed. "Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuri (Beirut, 
1425/2004), 129; Shafi‘ b. ‘Ali al-‘Asqalani, al-Fadl al-ma’thir min sirat al-sultan 
al-malik al-Mansur, ed. Paulina B. Lewicka, Safi’ Ibn ‘Alis Biography of the Mamluk 
Sultan Oalāwūn (Warsaw, 2000), 313. Both documents: Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Tashrif, 5, 8; 
hence ZF, 219, ll. 2-4, and 221, ll. 4-7; and cf. al-Nuwayri, XXVII, 402, and the summary 
in DMZ, IV, 141 (= MZDMZ, XIX, 187). See Pfeiffer, ‘Ahmad Tegiider’s second letter, 
173-5; though she seems to assume that the reform was designed primarily to end the 
diversion of waqf funds to the observatory. 

Tash ‘ita, tr. Budge, 158-61/tr. Borbone, 65-7. Cf. Borbone’s comments at 251-2, on the 
conflicting testimony. 

Thus according to a fourteenth-century history of the patriarchs appended to the 
twelfth-century ‘Book of the Tower’ of Mari b. Sulayman: the relevant passage is trans- 
lated in James A. Montgomery, The History of Yaballaha III (New York, 1927), 21. 

See Allsen, Culture and Conquest, 27-8, for the circumstantial evidence; also his 
‘Changing forms of legitimation, 228-9. 

BH, 505. ‘Author Z; in Zetterstéen (ed.), Beitrdge, 34, says that he had become a 
Christian (tanassara). al-Yanini, in MZDMZ, XX, 279, mentions Baidu’s favour 
towards Christians and the rumour that he himself was one; TT, LII, 191, repeats this, 
while stressing that both he and Gaikhatu died as polytheists and infidels. 

Specified by BH, 506. 

JT, II, 1356 (DzhT, III, 396-7; CC, 471); ibid., I, 29 (DzhT, I, part 1, 56; CC, 12), for 
Ghazan’s personal participation. Wassaf gives a shorter account (reference in n. 123). 
IE V, 40 (the context suggests that this occurred in Baghdad). BH, 507, says merely that 
very many ‘pagan priests’ became Muslims. 

JT, IL, 1357 (DzhT, I, 397-8; CC, 471). Cf. the brief comments in Spuler, Mongolen’, 
156. 

Wassāf, 323,11. 7-9 (GW, III, 155). Tash ‘ita, tr. Budge, 210/tr. Borbone, 90. ЈГ, П, 1259 
(CC, 439; see also the variant reading in DzhT, III, 300), adds synagogues. 

BH, 506. For King Het*um’s intervention, see Tash ‘itd, tr. Budge, 213/tr. Borbone, 92. 
His role is confirmed by Armenian authors: Step'anos Orbelian, Histoire de la Siounie, 
L 262; Sivas chronicle, in Galstian, Armianskie istochniki, 31. 

BH, 506-7 (attributing this decree to Nawrüz). HJ, 483/523. Wassāf, 324,11. 18-20 (GW, 
IIL 160), mentioning the imposition of jizya only on the Jews. For distinguishing 
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marks often imposed in the past on the alil al-dhimma, see M. Perlmann, 'Ghiyàr, EP, 
IL, 1075-6. 

HJ,484/523. Tash 'ità,tr. Budge, 223-4/tr. Borbone, 95-6, strongly implies that Ghazan's 
resumption of the palace was permanent; and see also MA, III, 138 (Lech, Ar. text, 
91-2, German trans., 152). Gilli-Elewy, Bagdad, 105, misrepresents this episode, but 
gives a correct account at 190. 

al-Jazari, Hawadith al-zamān, I, 286. 

Step'anos Orbelian, Histoire de la Siounie,1,262. Sivas chronicle,in Galstian, Armianskie 
istochniki, 31. 

al-Jazarī, Hawādith al-zamān, I, 256 (tr. in Melville, ‘Padshah-i Islam’, 164): although 
al-Jazari was indebted to al-Birzali, the ultimate source was Ibn Taymiyya’s brother, an 
eyewitness. Calmard, ‘Le chiisme imamite, 270, n. 51. 

Step'anos Orbelian, Histoire de la Siounie, 1, 261. For Nawrūzs activities and the shifts 
in Ghazans religious policy, see Aubin, Ēmirs mongols, 61-6; also Foltz, Religions of the 
Silk Road, 121-2. 

HY, 483-4/523, 494/533: ‘two months (shahrayn)’ at the latter juncture, regarding the 
ghiyar specifically. Fiey, Chrétiens syriaques, 69, п. 18. 

Tash ‘itd, tr. Budge, 220-1/tr. Borbone, 94-5, dating this edict to the winter of 1295-6 
and ascribing it to Mar Yahballaha’s influence. Step'anos Orbelian, Histoire de la 
Siounie, 1, 261-3. A particularly eulogistic text in Sanjian (tr.), Colophons, 48, claims 
that under Ghazan ‘all taxes were removed; evidently an allusion to the jizya. Melville, 
‘Padshah-i Islam’, 170. Aubin, Emirs mongols, 64. 

JT, II, 1285 (DzhT, III, 327; CC, 448). 

Tash ‘itd, tr. Budge, 240-2/tr. Borbone, 103-4. See also Fitzherbert, ‘Religious diversity, 
391,n.5. 

Tash ‘itd, tr. Budge, 234/tr. Borbone, 100. 

TU, 90-1 (reading ikhtiyar for the ikhtitām of the text); cited by Broadbridge, Kingship 
and Ideology, 67. For the return to pluralism, see Jackson, ‘Mongol khans, 117-18. 
Weiers, ‘Mongolen in Iran, 329-30. 

Jackson, Mongols and the West, 177. 

Hayton, French text, 191, Latin version, 316. The “Iemplar of Tyre; $$ 357-8, ed. 
Minervini, 288, 290 (tr. Crawford, 150), gives a very similar account. 

TG, 602-3. 

Wassāf, 327, Il. 18-19, tamāmat-i masājid-i bilād-i islāmrā bāz mu ābid-u sawami'-i 
asāgifa-u rahābīn sāzand (cf. GW, III, 167). Aubin, Ēmirs mongols, 63 (no source spec- 
ified). See also Spuler, Mongolen', 81-2; Amitai, Holy War, 69. 

So according to Tash ‘itd, tr. Budge, 255-6/tr. Borbone, 109. 

Sanjian, Colophons, 52, 53, 60. MZDMZ, XXII, 328. 

Bundy, ‘Syriac and Armenian Christian responses, 40-1. 

For this sequence of events, see Tash ‘itd, tr. Budge, 258, 259-60/tr. Borbone, 110, 111. 
Sanjian, Colophons, 52. Fiey, Chrétiens syriaques, 75-6. The text in Sanjian, 60-1, from 
the end of Óljeitü's reign, mentions the exemption for clergy and monks, but says that 
the jizya was again being levied on the laity. 

TI, LIII, 317. WW, X, 323. AA, I, 497. For an example of the verse, see Aharī, Tarīkh-i 
Shaykh Uways, text, 155—6. Boyle, Dynastic and political history, 413. 

Baghdad: TI, LUI, 317; WW, X, 323; AA, I, 497; al-Birzali, IV, 468-9, reports pressure on 
dhimmis to convert (year 721). Tabriz: Taq? al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Maqrizi, al-Sulak 
li-ma'rifat duwal al-mulik, ed. Muhammad Mustafa Ziyāda (Cairo, 1934-72), IL 211 
(year 720), cited by Charles Melville, ‘Coban, EIr, V, 875-8 (here 878). For anti-dhimmi 
measures in Cairo, see al-Nuwayri, XXXIII, 33; al-Birzālī, IV, 468; Donald P. Little, 
‘Coptic conversion to Islam under the Bahri Mamlüks, 692-755/1293-1354, BSOAS 39 
(1976), 552-69 (here 562-5); repr. in Little, History and Historiography of the Mamlūks. 
Tabrizi, Sa ādat-nāma, Pers. text, 144 (German trans., 139), gives a tax yield from 
dhimmis, specifically Jews and Armenians, in the military district (tiimen) of Kashan. 
See Jackson, ‘Mongol khans, 116-17. 

JT, II, 1256, 1333, 1335 (DzhT, III, 296, 297, 374, 376; CC, 438, 463, 464). 
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Ibid., II, 1254 (DzhT, III, 295-6; CC, 437). 

Ibid., II, 1358—9 (DzhT, III, 398—400; CC, 472). 

Molē, Kubrawiya, 75—6. But see p. 362 above. 

JT, I, 289 (cf. CC, 101). 

Ibid., I, 244 (cf. CC, 87); see also I, 273, 293-4 (CC, 96, 102). 

Ibid., I, 223 (CC, 82). 

Ibid., I, 289 (cf. CC, 101); cf. also I, 29, and II, 1335 (DzhT, I, part 1, 56, and III, 377; CC, 
12, 464). 

Ibid., I, 27 (DzhT, I, part 1, 50-1; CC, 11); cf. also I, 287-8 (CC, 101). 

Ibid., I, 27-30 (DzhT, I, part 1, 51-8; CC, 11-12). 

Ibid., I, 32 (DzhT, I, part 1, 60; CC, 12). 

Ibid., I, 288 (CC, 101). 

Ibid., I, 27 (DzhT, I, part 1,51; CC, 11). 

Ibid., I, 29 (DzhT, I, part 1, 56; CC, 11-12). Interestingly, WR, 124, 126/in SF, 232, 233 
(MEW, 156, 157), thought that the Uighurs as well as the Mongols were monotheists. 
JT, Il, 1308 (DzhT, III, 351; CC, 456). 

Ibid., I, 474-5 (CC, 166). 

Ibid., I, 666 (SGK, 57; CC, 231). 

TJG, I, 62, 226 (HWC, 80-1, 270). 

JT, I, 643-4 (SGK, 38-9; CC, 224). 

SH, § 272 (tr. De Rachewiltz, I, 203-5). 

JT, 11, 951-2 (SGK, 324; CC, 330). 

Allsen, Culture and Conquest, 55. 

ТЈС, 1,18 (НИС, 26). 

See Felix Klein-Francke, ‘Rashid al-Din’s self-defence through his commenting on 
al-Ghazzilrs “Reply to the Opponents of “The Proof of Islam”. A philosophical inter- 
pretation of the Koranic expression “al-amana”, Le Muséon 115 (2002), 197-214; also 
idem, “The relation between knowledge and belief in Islam. Annotations to Rashid 
al-Din’s “Book of Questions and Answers”, Le Muséon 113 (2000), 205-19; and idem, 
‘Rashid al-Din’s treatise «On Free Will and Predestination». An attempt to overcome 
inner-Islamic differences; Le Muséon 117 (2004), 527-45; more briefly, the passages 
cited in JT, III, partially ed. Etienne Quatremére, Raschid-eldin. Histoire des Mongols de 
la Perse (Paris, 1836), introduction, cxx-cxxx. 

Leigh Chipman, “The ‘allama and the tabib: A note on biographies of two doctors, 
Rashid al-Din and Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi, in Akasoy, Burnett and Yoeli-Tlalim (eds), 
Rashid al-Din, 115-26 (here 122). 

Aigle, Loi mongole vs loi islamique, 973-4 (cf. ‘Mongol law versus Islamic law, 135-7), 
984-5. For Rashid al-Din’s use of legend as propaganda on Ghazan’s behalf, see Kamola, 
‘History and legend, 569-70. 

JT, I, 29, and II, 1210 (DzhT, I, part 1, 55, and III, 251; CC, 11, 417); and see Amitai- 
Preiss, Ghazan, Islam and Mongol tradition, 4, and in Hawting (ed.), Muslims, Mongols 
and Crusaders, 256. 

TI, XLIX, 182; WW, XXVII, 400. See Biran, Islamisation of Hülegü’ 

Mustawfi, ZN, II, 1213, ll. 3-5, 1214, Il. 3-4, and 1219,1. 2 (tr. Ward, II, 109, 111, 122), 
respectively. 

Shabānkāraī, 223, 227; the former reference is cited in Pfeiffer, ‘Confessional ambi- 
guity, 157. See generally Biran, Chinggis Khan, 118-21. 

Wassaf, 241, ll. 3-4 (GW, II, 214-15). 

IW, VI, 213/153. 

As argued by Lyall Armstrong, “The making of a Sufi: Al-Nuwayri’s account of the 
origin of Genghis Khan, MSR 10, part 2 (2006), 153-60. 

al-Nuwayri, XXVII, 301-2; see 300 for this author’s debt to envoys and other visitors 
from the Ilkhanate. For analysis, see Amitai, ‘Al-Nuwayri, 26-9, and ‘Did Chinggis 
Khan have a Jewish teacher?) esp. 698—705. 

ID, IX, 32, 1. 15; IAE part 2, 660; but cf. the different report in DMZ, ed. Guo, I (trans.), 
158, II (text), 119 ( MZDMZ, XXI, 120), citing al-Birzālī. See Denise Aigle, Les invasions 
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de Gàzàn Hàn en Syrie. Polémiques sur sa conversion à l'islam et la présence de chrétiens 
dans ses armées, in Aigle (ed.), Le Bilad al-Šām face aux mondes extérieurs. La perception 
de l'Autre et la représentation du souverain (Damascus and Beirut, 2012), 293-323 (here 
311); Aigle, Religious response, 299-300. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Tashrif, 4, ll. 7-8, cited in Allouche, “Tegiider’s ultimatum, 442. For 
readiness to believe in the I/khan’s conversion, see Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 
42; for Mamlik scepticism, Holt, Tlkhan Ahmad’s embassies, 130, 132. 

The rebuttals issued in the name of Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad by his entourage are 
discussed by Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 82-4, 86. 

For what follows, see Aigle, ‘Mongol invasions (where the probable dates of the three 
fatwas are discussed at 117-18), and ‘Religious response, 302-5; more briefly, Amitai, 
Holy War, 78-80. 

On this campaign, see generally Reuven Amitai, ‘Whither the Ikhanid army? Ghazan’s 
first campaign into Syria (1299-1300); in Di Cosmo (ed.), Warfare in Inner Asian 
History, 221-64; and Amitai,“The Mongol occupation of Damascus in 1300: A study of 
Mamluk loyalties in Michael Winter and Amalia Levanoni (eds), The Mamluks in 
Egyptian and Syrian Politics and Society (Leiden and Boston, MA, 2004), 21-41. 

Ibn Taymiyya, Majmū' fatāwā shaykh al-islàám Ahmad Ibn Taymiyya, ed. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Muhammad Ibn Qasim al-‘Asimi al-Najdi (Riyad, 1381-3/1961-3), 
XXVIII, 510-11; tr. in Yahya M. Michot, “Textes spirituels d'Ibn Taymiyya, XI. Mongols 
et Mamlūks: l'état du monde musulman vers 709/1310, Le Musulman 24 (Oct. 1994), 
26-31 (here 29). See generally Aigle, ‘Religious response; 287-93. 

Aigle, ‘Légitimité islamique, 8-9. 

Abū l-Fidā, al-Mukhtaşar, tr. Holt, Memoirs of a Syrian Prince, 35. See the comments by 
Amitai, Whither the Ilkhanid army? 221, n. 3, and in his Holy War, 75. 

Aigle, ‘Légitimité islamique, 11-16; ‘Mongol invasions, 107-10; and ‘Ghazan Khan’s 
invasions of Syria. Polemics on his conversion to Islam and the Christian troops in his 
army, in Aigle, Mongol Empire, 255-82 (here 260-4). 

See Amitai, ‘Mongol occupation of Damascus, 22-5. 

DMZ, ed. Guo, I (trans.), 134, II (text), 98 (© MZDMZ, XXI, 97). Sultan al-Nāsir 
Muhammad to Ghazan, ibid., I (trans.), 195, II (text), 244 (2 MZDMZ, XXI, 266). TI, 
LIL 72 (tr., with one or two errors, in Somogyi, Adh-Dhahabr's record; 363-4). Aigle, 
‘Les invasions de Gazan Hàn, 302, and ‘Religious response; 287. 

DMZ, ed. Guo, I (trans.), 147-8, 158, II (text), 109, 119 (= MZDMZ, XXI, 110, 120). TI, 
LII, 82 (tr. Somogyi, Adh-Dhahabi' record; 370-1). 

MA, V, 478. To the best of my knowledge, this detail is not met with elsewhere. 

Ibn Taymiyya, XXVIII, 504-5, and 520, ll. 9-10 and 17; tr. in Michot, “Textes spirituels 
.., XI, 31 and n. 47. 

Ibn Taymiyya, XXVIIL 520, ll. 2-8; tr. in Michot, "Textes spirituels ..., XI, 30-1. 

Ibn Taymiyya, XXVIII, 520-1, 525; tr. in Michot, "Textes spirituels ..., XI, 31, and 
"Textes spirituels ..., XII. Mongols et Mamlüks .. ; Le Musulman 25 (Jan. 1995), 25-30 
(here 28). Aigle, ‘Les invasions de Gazan Han’ 310-11, and ‘Religious response} 298-9. 
Ibn Taymiyya, XXVIII, 504, Il. 14-16; tr. in Michot, "Textes spirituels ..., XL, 31, n. 47. 
For al-Nāsirs letter, see DMZ, ed. Guo, I (trans.), 195, II (text), 244 (2 MZDMZ, XXI, 
265); Aigle, ‘Les invasions de Gazan Han’ 301, 307, and ‘Ghazan Khan’s invasions’, 271. 
Ibn Taymiyya, XXVIII, 521-2 passim; tr. in Michot, ‘Textes spirituels . . ., XIT, 25-6. Cf. 
ID, IX, 32, cited in Aigle, ‘Les invasions de Gazan Hàn, 311, and ‘Religious response, 
299-300; also p. 376 above. 

Ibn Taymiyya, XXVIIL 530, ll. 14-16; tr. in Michot, "Textes spirituels ..., XIII. Mongols 
et Mamláks .. ; Le Musulman 26 (Sept. 1995), 25-30 (here 25-6). Hülegü is similarly 
labelled: Ibn Taymiyya, XXVIII, 533; tr. in Michot, "Textes spirituels ..., XIII, 27. See 
generally Emmanuel Fons, ‘A propos des Mongols. Une lettre d'Ibn Taymiyya au sultan 
al-Malik al-Nàsir Muhammad b. Oalāwūn, Annales Islamologiques 43 (2009), 31-73 
(here 54-5, 60-1). 

Ibn Taymiyya, XXVIII, 521, 1l. 2-3; tr. in Michot, ‘Textes spirituels . . ., XT, 31. Aigle, ‘Les 
invasions de Gāzān Hān, 313-14. 
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DMZ, ed. Guo, I (trans.), 141, II (text), 104 (= MZDMZ, XXI, 104). Aigle, Mongol inva- 
sions, 109, Légitimité islamique, 14, and 'Ghazan Khan's invasions, 262. 
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Avag, Armenian prince, 307 

Avars, 52 

‘awaridat: see taxation, irregular 

" Awfi, 322 

Awliyā Allāh Āmulī, 32 

awgāf: see wagf 

Ayas, 214-15 

‘Ayn Jalat, battle of (1260), 22, 132-3, 142, 
191, 202, 226, 257, 317 

al-' Ayni, 15 

' Ayntàb, 257 
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Aytamish, Mamlük amir, 393 

“ayyaran, 156, 177 

Ayyubid dynasty, 91, 131-2, 134, 213, 244, 
257, 260-1, 404 

* Azaz, 168 

Azerbaijan, 12, 17-19, 29, 51, 79, 81-2, 92, 
117,135, 143, 145, 154, 156, 174, 192, 194, 
205, 215, 217, 244, 249, 266, 270, 326, 383-4 

Azhdari, 327; his Ghāzān-nāma, 327 


Baba,a descendant of Jochi Oasar, 187, 
201-2 

Bābā Ishāg, 89 

Bābā Tūkles, 389 

Babi Ya'gūb, galandar leader, 347 

Bābur, Zahīr al-Dīn Muhammad, Timurid 
prince and first Mughal emperor in 
India, 349, 391-2 

Babylon, 154 

Bacon, Roger, Franciscan friar, 333 

Badakhshān, 79, 194 

Bādghīs, 189, 197 

Badr al-Din al-' Amid, of the family of 
gadis of Utrār, 90 

Badr al-Din Lulu, atabeg of Mosul, 79, 84, 
88, 135, 138, 175, 179, 244, 252-5; his 
sons, 291 

Badr al-Din Mandani, shaykh, 201, 335, 
345, 356 

Badr al-Din Mas‘td, atabeg of Lesser 
Luristan, 245 

Baghdad, 3, 8, 20, 23-4, 29, 31, 40-1, 47, 50, 
57, 83-4, 113, 128-30, 134-5, 138, 141-2, 
155,168-9, 171-3, 176, 178, 214-17, 245, 
254, 256, 262, 265, 271-2, 276, 288, 291, 
293, 296, 301-2, 314-15, 317, 320-1, 323, 
367, 369-70, 372, 376, 395, 415; Mongol 
attacks on, 83-4; capture of, 128-9, 
167-8; Ilkhanid administration of, 
273-6, 283, 289-90, 292-3 

Baghlàn, 81-2 

Bahā al-Dīn, malik of Su'lük, 249-50 

Bahā al-Dīn Naqshband, shaykh, 357 

Bahā al-Dīn Marghinānī, 269 

Bahrain, 245 

Bahrīs, Mamlūk regiment, 132 

Baidar, son of Chaghadai, 103 

Baidu, Ilkhan, 184, 258, 260, 270-3, 276-7, 
279, 285, 295, 302, 304, 341, 362, 365, 
368-9,395 

Baidu, Mongol basqaq of Isfahàn, 263 

Baidu Sükürchi, Ilkhanid shihna of 
Baghdad, 293, 302 

Baiju, Mongol noyan, 16, 44, 83-5, 117, 121, 
126, 128, 130, 141, 143, 147, 162, 172, 
243-4, 250, 252-3, 263, 338, 340 
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Baikal, Lake, 63 

Baiyatsi (Bāyazīd?), prince of Oāmul, 400 

Bākharz, 165 

bakhshi (Buddhist monk), 232, 299-300, 
354, 361, 368-9, 371 

Bala, Mongol noyan, 100 

Bala Bitikchi, 318 

Ba‘ labakk, 136 

Balaban, Ghiyath al-Din, Delhi Sultan, 214, 
246, 259 

Balagha, Jochid prince, 127, 142, 144-5, 194 

Balāsāghūn, 50, 56, 155-6, 164, 180, 203 

Balash, 167 

Balatunus, 168 

Balis, 168 

balish (silver ingot), 306, 319 

Balkans, 213 

Balkh, 22, 76, 90, 155, 177, 197-8, 203, 207, 
247, 388-9; Mongol capture of, 79, 159, 
170 

Balkhash, Lake, 174 

Baltic Sea, 105 

Bāmiyān, 80, 154, 158 

Banākatī, Fakhr al-Dīn Abū Sulaymān 
Dà'üd, 28, 140, 239 

Bar Hebraeus, Gregorius Abü l-Faraj, 40-2, 
48, 129, 138, 162, 167-9, 171, 173, 226, 
228, 255, 272, 277, 312-13, 320, 350, 367; 
his continuator, 41, 273, 278-80, 331-2, 
341, 362, 369. See also Ibn al-‘Ibri; Bar 
Sawma 

Bar Sawma, 41-2 

Barani, Diya al-Din, 39, 214 

Baraq, Chaghadayid khan, 148-50, 184, 187, 
192, 195, 199, 203, 205, 207-8, 219, 248, 
265, 269, 277, 355, 359, 403; his sons, 199, 
207 

Baraq Hajib, Qutlughkhanid Sultan of 
Kirman, 83, 91, 245-7, 256, 258, 261 

Barchinlighkent, 78, 156, 174, 189, 553n 

Barchuq, Uighur iduq-qut, 66 

Barda‘a, 155 

Barin (Baarin), tribe: dispersal of, and 
survival of tribal name, 402 

Barlàs (Barulas), tribe, 34, 384-6, 394 

Barthold, W. (Bartol'd, V.V.), 74 

Bashkiria, 335, 348 

basgag, 107—8, 159, 243, 251, 254, 262. See 
also darughachi; shihna 

Basra, 176, 215, 267 

Batinis, heterodox Muslims, 379 

Batu, Jochid khan, 85, 92-3, 96, 99-101, 
103-6, 118, 120-3, 144-5, 171, 174, 
182, 208, 212, 214-15, 242, 250, 252, 
333, 338, 340, 350, 353, 374, 383, 403, 
410, 467n 
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ba'urchi (cook, steward), 231-2, 312 

Bausani, Alessandro, 330 

Bayalun, wife of the Jochid khan Ozbeg, 
354 

Bayan, khan of Ordas ulus, 185-6, 199 

Baya'ut, tribe, 61 

Bayazid I, Ottoman Sultan, 385 

Baybars al-Bundugdārī, al-Zāhir, Mamlūk 
Sultan, 22, 36-8, 114, 127, 132-3, 148, 
150, 176, 191, 213, 257, 263-4, 277, 291, 
353 

Baybars al-Manstri al-Dawadar, 36-7, 208, 
255, 266, 332, 340 

Baydawi, Nasir al-Din ‘ Abd-Allah, 24-5, 
140, 172, 277, 283, 325, 363; his Nizam 
al-tawārīkh, in two recensions, 25, 140, 
363 

Bayhag, 80, 165 

Baylagān, 156, 160, 171,179, 341 

Beijing, 45,71 

Benedict XII, Pope, 45, 362 

Benedictow, Ole J., 407-8 

benji (‘principal annals’), 16, 231-2 

Berke, Jochid khan, 19, 34, 122-3, 142-50, 
182, 184-5, 189, 191, 199, 202, 213, 219, 
253, 306, 320, 328, 333-4, 337, 340, 342-3, 
345, 348-50, 353, 366, 411; his acceptance 
of Islam, 34, 345, 348-9, 352-3 

Berkecher, son of Jochi, 123, 348 

Beshbaligh, 23, 48, 51, 56-7, 66, 116, 173, 
194, 225, 274, 318 

Bezhdezh, 407 

biligs (utterances), 97, 114 

Binbān, 246, 396 

Bīnī-yi Gāw, 148 

al-Bira, 130-1, 167 

Biran, Michal, 6, 57-8, 150, 179, 341, 359, 
394 

al-Bīrūnī, Abū Rayhan, 232-3, 235-6; 
manuscripts of his Āthār al-bāgiya, 
236 

Birza, 131 

al-Birzali, ‘Alam al-Din al-Oāsim, 37, 284 

Bisermini, Bessermens, 60, 407-8 

Bistàm, 249, 315 

bitikchi (scribe, secretary), 110-11, 120-1 

Black Death, 11, 222, 382, 405-8, 417 

Black Sea, 220 

Blue (or White) Horde, 182, 189, 199, 355. 
See also Orda, ulus of 

Bóchek, son of Tolui, 103 

boghtag, head-dress of Mongol women, 107 

Bohai, Gulf of, 233 

Bohemond V, Prince of Antioch, 251 

Bohemond VI, Prince of Antioch, 131, 257, 
304 
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Bējei, Chaghadayid prince, 187, 195 

Bolod Chingsang, Mongol noyan, 16, 27, 
217,231-3, 256, 308, 374, 485n 

Bolodchi (Pūlādchī), amir of the Dughlāt 
tribe, 358 

Bora (Muhammad), Jochid prince, 348 

Boroldai, Chaghadayid noyan, 356 

Bērte, Chinggis Khans chief wife, 101, 258 

botany, 237 

Bridia,'C. dej 44. See also Hystoria 
Tartarorum 

Broadbridge, Anne F, 7, 191 

Browne, Edward G., 25, 153, 155 

Buddha, 230, 235, 353 

Buddhism, Buddhists, 7, 28, 48, 51, 58-9, 
230, 232, 235-6, 299-300, 313-14, 
318-19, 327, 334, 337, 353-4, 360-1, 364, 
367-9, 375, 400, 412-13, 415; Central 
Asian, 232; Chinese, 232; Tantric 
Buddhism of Tibet, 334; construction of 
Buddhist temples in Iran, 300, 372. See 
also bakhshī; tūyin 

Buell, Paul D., 108-9, 117, 395 

Bukhara, 47, 57-8, 86, 89, 102, 108, 122, 149, 
155-8, 178, 184, 199, 201, 203, 207, 214, 
227, 243, 269, 313, 322, 345, 381, 387, 389, 
392; surrender of (1220), 78, 157; sack of 
(1273), 199 

Bulgars, Danubian, 47, 105. See also Volga 
Bulgars 

Bulghar, 40, 47, 85, 102, 105, 216, 242, 333, 
389, 407 

Bulliet, Richard, 329 

Bulughan Khatun, wife of Arghun and 
Ghazan, 364, 404 

Bulughan Khatun, wife of the Qaghan 
Temiir, 398 

Bulughan Khurasani, wife of Ghazan and 
Óljeitü, 364 

Buga, Ilkhanid noyan and viceroy, 271-2, 
275, 283-6, 293-6 

Buga, Qara'unas noyan, 206 

Buqa, son of *Yula Temür, 30, 539n 

Buqa Temür, Oyirat chief, 127-8, 167 

Büri, Chaghadayid prince, 101, 103, 105-6, 
191 

Büshanj, 160 

Buyantu, Qaghan, 115, 287, 399 

Buyur Nor, 63 

Buyuruq Khan, Naiman ruler, 66 

Buzar (or Ozar), ruler of Almaligh, 66, 73, 
90,116 

Buzun, Chaghadayid khan, 356, 358, 
361 

Byzantine empire, Byzantines, 50, 52, 54, 
131, 213, 239, 263, 334, 405, 408 
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Cairo, 36, 132-3, 142, 150, 173-4, 213, 291, 
324, 372, 375, 395 

calendars, 227-8; Chinese, 229, 231, 241; 
Turco-Mongol twelve-year animal 
calendar, 28, 229, 231, 365, 390 

caliph: see ‘Abbasid dynasty, ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate 

Calmard, Jean, 347 

Carolingian empire, 123 

Carpathians, 105 

Carpini, or Plano Carpini, John of, 
Franciscan friar and papal envoy, 44-5, 
72, 84, 86, 88, 156, 163, 174, 177, 250, 
254-5, 298, 308 

Caspian Sea, 46, 79, 407-8; Caspian 
provinces, 32 

‘Cathay’ (Qita, Khita), 55, 151, 218 

Catherine the Great, 388 

Caucasus, 46, 80, 112, 132, 147-8, 150, 182, 
189, 192, 195, 219, 253, 291, 407 

census, 109, 112, 144, 177, 225 

Central Asia, 4, 7, 11-12, 14, 16, 29, 34, 46, 
48, 53-6, 58, 92, 96, 101, 112, 118, 126, 
148-51, 153, 174, 177, 182, 185, 187-8, 
194, 199, 206, 208, 211, 217-18, 227, 232, 
234, 273, 310, 314, 357, 382, 390, 401, 
408-9; Mongols of, 183, 186-7, 189, 194, 
197, 203, 214, 220, 322; spread of Islam 
in, 397 

ceramics, 175, 227, 234, 237 

Chabi, wife of Qubilai, 107 

Chaghadai, second son of Chinggis Khan, 
77-8, 97,100, 104, 114, 116-17, 120, 123, 
147, 188, 258, 269, 306-7, 319, 386, 391, 
394, 410; his appanage, 102, 104, 109; 
perceived hostility towards Muslims, 
306-7, 310, 319; his descendants, see 
Chaghadayid khanate or ulus 

Chaghadai 'the Greater; Mongol noyan, 125 

Chaghadai ‘the Lesser, Mongol noyan, 83-4 

Chaghadayid khanate or ulus, 
Chaghadayids, 7, 12, 14, 31, 39, 45, 65, 
101-3, 105-7, 117, 122, 148-9, 182-3, 
186-91, 194-5, 198, 201-4, 206, 214, 
218-19, 243, 248, 253, 265, 267, 269, 314, 
332,334, 347, 383, 386-7, 391-2, 394, 
396, 399-400, 402, 408, 410—412; 
Islamization of, 340-1, 345, 355-9; 
sources for the history of, 34-6, 40 

‘Chaghatays, as a term for the armies of 
Temür-i lang, 403 

Changchun (Qiu Chuji), Daoist patriarch, 
16, 108-10, 114, 170, 177, 225, 299, 323 

Changde, envoy of Qaghan Móngke, 113, 
172,177 

Changshi, Chaghadayid khan, 361 
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chao (chāw): see paper currency 

Chapar, over-khan in Central Asia, 34, 182, 
186, 188-9, 199, 201-4, 206, 218, 357 

Chechegen, daughter of Chinggis Khan, 
127 

Cheke, Jochid prince, 342 

Cherchen, 48, 215 

Chernigov, 88 

Chigil, 201 

Chin Temür, Mongol governor of 
Khurasan, 82, 108, 111, 120-1, 157, 161 

China, Chinese, 5, 7-9, 15-17, 28-9, 40, 44, 
46, 48, 52-3, 55, 57, 67-9, 73, 75, 85, 88-9, 
91, 93, 95-8, 100, 104, 110, 112, 118, 131, 
136, 138, 146, 151, 174, 177, 182, 185, 188, 
194, 204, 211, 214-18, 220, 222-7, 231-4, 
236, 240, 267, 305, 307, 309-10, 318-19, 
327, 334, 337-8, 362, 382, 384, 399, 
405-7, 409, 412, 416; Muslim knowledge 
of China, 233-4; Muslim migration to 
China, 397-9 

Chinese sources, 16 

Chinggis Khan (Temüjin), 1-2, 6, 9-11, 13, 
15-16, 19-22, 24, 27, 31-2, 39, 43, 46, 59, 
61-2, 71, 76, 85-91, 93, 95, 97, 99-100, 
102, 104, 108, 110, 112, 118, 125, 135-6, 
138-44, 147, 149, 151, 153, 155-9, 164-6, 
173-8, 180, 183, 198, 203, 207, 211-12, 
220, 225-6, 242, 247-8, 254, 299, 303, 
305, 323-4, 326, 333, 350-1, 360, 374, 
378-9, 381-2, 384, 386; his origins and 
early career, 63-4; his assumption of the 
title and its significance, 64; his laws, 
113-16, 307 (see also law, yasa); the aims 
behind his invasion of Western Asia, 
72-5; his seven-year campaign, 75-81, 
86; his death, 81; succession to, 97-9; 
viewed as a (quasi-)prophet, 376, 378; 
spurious links to, 386-7, 389 

Chingai, 117-18 

Choban, Ilkhanid noyan and viceroy, 276, 
282, 287-8 

Chobanid dynasty, 29, 383 

Chormaghun, Mongol noyan, 16, 20-1, 
82-4, 109, 111, 117, 140, 155, 161, 172, 
215, 244, 250, 255, 307, 311, 402 

Christian, David, 211 

Christianity, 317, 320, 330-1, 337, 354, 362, 
366, 379; spread of, in pre-Mongol Asia, 
48 

Christians, 7, 15, 32, 48-9, 150, 167-8, 229, 
299-300, 303, 308, 311, 318, 320, 333, 
399, 415; sources written by, 41-5; their 
fortunes under Mongol rule, 41-2, 
313-17, 319, 360-1, 366-72, 379. See also 
Jacobite (Monophysite, West Syrian) 
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Church; Nestorian (East Syrian) Church 

Chu, river, 47, 50, 66, 203 

Chiibei, Chaghadayid prince, 187, 199, 399 

Chūlmān (the Kama basin), 215 

Cilicia, Cilician Armenia: see Lesser 
Armenia 

Ciociltan, Virgil, 220 

Circassians, 213 

circumcision, 307, 331 

Clement V, Pope, 43 

client states, 6-7, 30, 33-4, 83-4, 93, 108, 
116, 131, 138, 194, 197, 203, 214, 242-67, 
411-12 

cloth of gold, 212, 216, 223. See also textiles 

Codex Cumanicus, 393 

Confucianism, Confucians, 306, 327, 399 

consensus (ijmā') in Islam, 331 

Constantine the Great, 313 

Constantinople, 40, 213 

conversion to Islam, definitions of, 329-31; 
hallmarks of, 331-2 

Copernicus, 241, 417 

Covenant of ‘Umar, 315 

craftsmen: see artisans 

Crimea, 65, 175, 213-14, 263, 305, 315, 353, 
406-7; khanate of, 13, 115, 388, 394, 402 

Crone, Patricia, 321 

crusades, crusaders, 18, 21, 43, 45, 153, 180, 
304; Fifth Crusade, 17, 73; First Crusade, 
329; Seventh Crusade, 121 

cubebs, 240 

cuisine, 5: Chinese, 231; Turkish, 395 

Cumans, 54; see Qipchaq 

Cyprus, 43, 121, 407; king of, 170 


Dabūsiya, 156 

Dadu, 45, 184. See also Khanbaligh 

Dahhak, 373 

al-Dajjal, 154 

Dali, kingdom of, 125, 398: see also Yunnan 

Damascus, 21, 84, 115, 130-1, 141, 168, 228, 
241, 251-2, 287, 304, 317, 338, 369, 
377-9; surrender of (1260), 131, 251 

Dāmghān, 165, 206 

Damietta, 17 

Dandānagān, battle of (1040), 50 

Daniil Romanovich, Rus' prince, 93 

Danishmand Bahàdur, Qara'unas noyan, 
206 

Danishmandcha, puppet khan of 
Chaghadai’s ulus, 546n 

Danube, river, 105, 111, 183, 208, 400 

Daoism, Daoists, 16, 108, 228, 299, 313, 323, 
337 

Daraward, 174 

Darband, 104, 143, 161, 194, 215, 263, 282 
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Darbsak, 257 

darkhan status, exemption from forced 
labour and the capitation tax, 299 

darughachi, 107-8, 110, 251. See also 
basqaq; shihna 

Dà'üd Qocha, Chaghadayid prince, 198 

David IV, King of Georgia, 256 

David V, King of Georgia, 148, 256 

David of Ashby, Dominican friar, 350 

Dawātdār, Lesser, 171: see Mujāhid al-Dīn 
Aybak 

Dayfa Khatun, regent of Aleppo, 261 

Dayir, Mongol noyan, 82, 109, 141, 161 

De Rachewiltz, Igor, 1, 15, 81, 336 

Deccan, 406; Sultanate of, 39 

Degei, Mongol noyan, 100 

Delhi, 100, 123, 140, 215, 259-60, 319, 350, 
353, 392, 406 

Delhi Sultans, Delhi Sultanate, 19, 198, 214, 
232, 246, 264, 340, 361, 393, 396-7, 417; 
sources composed under, 19, 39-40 

Deresū, 105 

Despina Khatun, wife of the Ilkhan Abagha, 
258 

DeWeese, Devin, 32, 34, 328-30, 337, 346, 
348,357-8 

al-Dhahabi, Shams al-Din Aba ‘Abd-Allah 
Muhammad, 20, 37, 39, 172, 285, 289, 
356, 376, 378 

dhimmis, 168-9, 299-301, 317, 319, 360, 
366-9, 371, 379, 413. See also Christians; 
Jews 

Dhū 1-Оагпаур (Alexander the Great), 
53-4; wall built by, 53, 59-60 

Dhü l-Qarnayn, Chaghadayid prince, 206, 
533n 

Di Cosmo, Nicola, 210 

Dihistàn, 148 

Dimashq Khwāja, Ilkhanid noyan and 
wazir, 283 

divination, 52, 312 

Divrigi, 162 

dīwān (finance office), 111, 176, 273, 278, 
283-4 

Diyār Bakr, 19, 172, 257, 271-2, 292 

Diyàr Rabi'a, 257 

Dnieper, river, 54, 105, 183, 403 

Dniester, river, 105 

Dobrudja, 405 

Doladai Idechi, Ilkhanid noyan, 295 

Dólen Cherbi, Mongol noyan, 90 

Dominicans, 44-5, 232 

Don, river, 105, 111,387, 407 

Dondi, wife of the Ilkhans Gaikhatu and 
Ghazan, 364 

Doguz Khatun, chief wife of the Ilkhan 
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Hülegü, 41, 107, 131, 300, 305, 313, 315 
Dóre Temür, Chaghadayid khan, 538n 
Du'a, Chaghadayid khan, 150, 182, 186-9, 

191, 194—5, 197-9, 201-3, 206-7, 216, 

218, 355-6, 358, 383, 403 
Dughlat, tribe and dynasty, 35, 341, 358, 

383,387 
Dukhtui, Chaghadayid noyan, 358 
Dumdadu mongghol ulus (‘Middle 

Mongolian State’), as a term for the 

Chaghadayid ulus, 187 
Dunaysir, 167 
Dunhuang, 211 
Dunnell, Ruth, 350 
Dust Muhammad, Chaghadayid khan of 

Mughalistàn, 392 
Duwayni, mushrif of Erzurum, 162 


Eastern Europe, 154, 338 

Edigü, Jochid amir, 65, 388-9 

Egypt, 4, 14, 17, 21-2, 36, 68, 73, 131-3, 140, 
146-7, 151,168, 173-4, 190-1, 213-15, 
218, 224, 244, 259, 263-4, 267, 284, 
290-1, 332, 340, 353, 372, 377, 393, 395; 
sources composed in, 36-7. See also 
Mamlüks, Mamlük Sultanate 

Ejei, son of Hülegü, 271 

elchi (official envoy), 113, 251, 264, 268, 281, 
302-3 

Elchidei (or Eljigidei), Mongol noyan, 99 

Eldegüzid dynasty, 51, 79, 81, 92, 161, 244, 
249 

Eljigidei, Mongol noyan, 83, 103, 121, 340 

Eltüzer, Qongrat khan of Khiva, 389 

Eltüzmish, wife of the IIkhans Abagha and 
Óljeitü, 364 

Elverskog, Johan, 235, 321 

Emil, 66, 106, 208; river, 102 

Emil Qocha, Chaghadayid prince, 358 

Engke Temür, Chaghadayid prince of 
Qàmul, 550n 

Erdal, Marcel, 139 

Erzincan: see Arzinjàn 

Erzurum, 83, 162, 164, 176, 178, 215; prince 
of, 136 

Esen Buqa, Chaghadayid khan, 186-8, 190, 
198, 201, 203, 208, 219, 355, 358, 399 

Ethiopia, 407 

Euclid, 237 

Euphrates, river, 130, 132, 167 

Europe, Christian, 68, 74. See also Latin 
Europe 


al-Fādil Nizàm al-Din Abü l-Fadz'il Yahya 
al-Tayyari, informant of al-‘Umari, 
141-2 
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al-Fadl b. al-Rabī', ‘Abbasid wazir, 274 

Fakhr al-Dawla, brother of Sa'd al-Dawla, 
292 

Fakhr al-Dīn, Kurtid malik of Herat, 197, 
267 

Fakhr al-Din, malik of Rayy, 271, 288 

Fakhr al-Din Ahmad, 218-19 

Fakhr al-Din Ahmad b. Nasir al-Din Tüsi, 
316,395 

Fakhr al-Din Ayas al-Saqi, commander of 
the citadel at Aleppo, 169 

Fakhr al-Din Ibn al-Damghani, Ilkhanid 
wazir in Baghdad, 275 

Fakhr al-Din ‘Isa, IIkhanid governor of 
Mosul, 41, 311 

Fakhr al-Din Mustawfi Qazwini, Ilkhanid 
wazir, 275, 279, 284, 292, 294-5, 315 

Fakhr-i Mudabbir, 52, 60 

Fanākat (Banākat), 78, 163, 398 

faqirs, ascetics, 346, 348, 357 

Fārāb, 164 

Farghāna, 50, 110, 155, 164, 188, 207, 243, 392 

Fārs, 14, 19,29, 32, 83, 109, 162, 166, 190, 
197-8, 205, 223-4, 245, 251, 253, 258-63, 
295, 322, 384, 412; Ilkhanid administra- 
tion of, 266-8, 273, 283, 289, 292; 
histories of, 32. See also Salghurid 
dynasty 

al-Fayyüm, 353 

Firdawsi, 30, 39, 53, 324, 326-7. See also 
Shāh-nāma 

Fletcher, Joseph, 97 

Flor des Estoires de la Terre d' Orient (by 
Hayton of Gorighos), 43 

forced levy (hashar), 78, 113, 156-7, 173, 
176 

forest peoples, 61, 67, 89, 105 

Fragner, Bert, 5, 390 

France, king of, 171, 216. See also Louis IX; 
Philip IV 

Franciscans, 44—5, 216, 334-5, 348, 353-5, 
357,361-2,401 

Franke, Herbert, 231 

Franks, 17-18, 21, 28, 123, 127, 132-3, 146, 
151, 172, 180, 191, 214, 224, 226, 232, 304; 
as mercenaries serving Muslim rulers, 251 
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27, 29, 31, 33, 38, 41, 51, 54, 59, 61, 63, 68, 
72-3, 75-6, 78-81, 87-8, 90, 96-8, 101-4, 
108-11, 113-17, 119, 121-2, 124, 127, 
136, 139, 143-4, 156-61, 164-6, 169, 171, 
173-4, 176-7, 198, 212, 225, 231, 236, 
242-3, 247, 249, 269, 274, 277, 287, 
291-4, 298-302, 306-9, 311,315, 317-19, 
322, 328, 336-8, 350-2, 373-4, 381, 397, 
411, 413; his partisanship and prejudices, 
119, 324—7; his Tarīkh-i jahān-gushā, 
22-4, 27, 40, 275, 324; his Tasliyat 
al-ikhwan, 24; as governor of Baghdad, 8, 
23, 113, 179, 275, 289, 302, 320, 322 

Juwayni, Baha al-Din, father of ‘Al@ al-Din 
and Shams al-Din, 22, 111, 310 

Juwayni, Baha al-Din Muhammad, son of 
Shams al-Din, 292 

Juwayni, Mansur, son of ‘Ala al-Din, 293 

Juwayni, Shams al-Din, sahib-diwan, 24, 33, 
179, 199, 224, 274-5, 277, 279, 282-4, 
289-91, 294, 309-10, 326, 523n; his sons, 
292-3 

Juwayni, Sharaf al-Din Hartn, son of 
Shams al-Din, 271, 275, 292-3 

Juwayni, family, 274-5, 279, 289-91, 293-4, 
326-7, 412 

Jàzjàni, Minhàj al-Din ‘Uthman, 19, 39, 53-4, 
57-8, 61-2, 66, 71-2, 75-6, 78-9, 88, 90-1, 
100-1, 105, 120, 122-3, 140, 142, 155, 
157-9, 170, 173, 245-7, 260, 297, 306-7, 
319-22, 328, 338-9, 348-50, 353, 396, 398 


Ka'ba, 278, 376 

Kabüd-jàma, 90, 179, 249-50. See also Rukn 
al-Din 

Kābul, 19, 198 

Kābul Shāh, puppet Chaghadayid khan, 357 

Kaffa, 213-16, 334, 401, 406 

Kaiping, 184. See also Shangdu 

Kakuyid dynasty, 261 

Kalka, river, battle of (1223), 80 

Kàlyün, maliks of, 120-1, 250 

Kama, river, 216. See also Chülman 

Kamil al-Din, shaykh: see ‘Abd al-Rahman 

Kamil al-Din ‘Umar al-Tiflisi, grand qadi 
of Syria, 317 

Kamila Sri, Kashmiri Buddhist monk, 232 

al-Kamil, Ayyubid Sultan of Egypt, 83 

al-Kamil Muhammad b. Ghazi, Ayyubid 
prince of Mayyāfārigīn, 84, 130, 133, 
251-2, 254-6, 265; his son, 265 

Kanbhaya (Cambay), 222, 245 
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Karasi, amirate of, 404 

Karim al-Din Abt Bakr Salmasi, 233 

Kasan, 66, 164 

Kashan, 161, 175 

Kashghar, 34-5, 48, 82, 108, 110, 148, 164, 
194-5, 199, 215, 243, 387, 402 

al-Kashghari, Mahmüd, 52-3, 60, 67 

Kashmir, 28, 213-14, 226, 300, 368 

Kāt, 201 

Kayanians, legendary Iranian dynasty, 261, 
326 

Kaykawis II, ‘Izz al-Din, Saljuq Sultan of 
Кат, 126, 135-6, 252, 255-6, 263-4, 305, 
405 

Kaykhusraw, legendary Iranian hero, 326 

Kaykhusraw II, Ghiyāth al-Dīn, Saljug 
Sultan of Rüm, 83, 121, 244, 250-2, 254 

Kaykhusraw III, Ghiyāth al-Dīn, Saljug 
Sultan of Rūm, 256, 265 

Kaygubād I, ‘Al@ al-Din, Saljug Sultan of 
Кат, 250 

Kayqubad II, ‘Al@ al-Din, Saljuq Sultan of 
Кат, 254-6 

Kaygubād III, * Alā al-Dīn, Saljug Sultan of 
Rūm, 266, 405 

Kayseri, 162, 170 

Kazakhs, 11, 388; Kazakh language, 394 

Kazakhstan, 12, 65, 408 

Kazan, khanate of, 13, 388, 394 

Kedbuqa, Mongol noyan, 126, 131-3, 166, 
202, 304, 317 

Keler: see Hungarians 

Kelmish Aqa, Toluid princess, 185 

Kennedy, E.S., 240 

Kenjek, 60, 148, 201 

Kerak, 131, 168 

Kerch, 219 

Kereyit, tribe, 48, 63, 65-6, 258; dispersal of, 
and survival of tribal name, 402, 417 

Kerülen, river, 102, 318 

keshig, imperial guard, 65, 87, 102, 110, 118, 
213, 390; its creation by Chinggis Khan, 
64; Ilkhanid keshig, 213, 254, 285, 288, 
295; under later sovereigns, 390 

Kete, Mongol noyan, 100 

Khābūr, 257 

Khabūshān (Oūchān), 92, 160, 177, 300 

Khalaj, tribe, 80, 90, 93, 549n 

Khalīl Sultān, Chaghadayid khan, 357, 396, 
402 

Khalīl Sultān, Timurid ruler, 385 

Khalji dynasty, in Delhi, 396 

Khalkhāl, malik of, 249 

Khamīd-pūr, Khwarazmian officer, 246 

Khàmüsh, Eldegüzid atabeg of Azerbaijan, 
244 
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Khān Sultān or Sultān Khātūn, daughter of 
the Khwārazmshāh Muhammad, 348 

Khanbaligh, 45,184-5,215,218,226, 233, 
238,398. See also Dadu 

kharāj, Islamic land-tax, 112-13, 180, 
301-2, 365 

Kharragān, 165 

Khaysār, 247 

Khazars, 46-7, 208, 333-4 

Khidr Qocha, Chaghadayid khan of 
Mughalistàn, 385, 387, 399 

Khiva, 201; khanate of, 388-9 

Khotan, 50, 108, 110, 149, 194-5, 243 

Khujand, 78, 89, 157, 201, 243, 345, 348, 467n 

Khurandīz, 154 

Khurasan, 12, 22, 31, 35, 47, 50, 54, 56, 76-7, 
79-80, 82, 92, 96, 103-4, 109, 112-13, 
120-2, 135, 143-5, 147-8, 154-7, 159-61, 
164-5, 167, 170-1, 174-8, 183-4, 187-9, 
194-5, 197-8, 201-3, 205-7, 215, 224, 
248-9, 253, 256, 263-4, 267, 270-1, 
273-6, 292, 309-11, 315, 323, 340, 345, 
356, 358, 365, 368, 372, 388, 396, 402; 
Ilkhanid administration of, 273-4 

Khūrshāh, Rukn al-Dīn, Assassin Master, 
127, 133,169 

khutba, sermon preached in the Friday 
prayer, 47, 106, 122, 245, 252, 259-61, 323 

Khūy (Khoy), 177 

Khūzistān, 19, 179,275, 323 

Khwāf, 80 

Khwānd-Amīr, 15, 183, 404 

Khwarazm, 19, 21, 47-8, 57-8, 61, 68, 77-8, 
95-6, 102, 105, 108-11, 121, 149, 154, 
157-8, 162, 173, 176, 201, 207, 209, 225, 
227, 259, 273, 297, 329, 333, 348, 414-15; 
Mongol conquest of, 78, 158; malik of, 
242-3 

Khwarazmian empire, 21, 27, 60, 73, 75-7, 
80, 82, 84, 88, 103, 124, 155, 157, 165, 249 

Khwarazmians, 17-19, 23, 60-1, 163, 165-6, 
209, 246, 299 

Khwarazmshahs, dynasty, 6, 22, 51, 56, 60, 
68, 83, 89-90, 108, 135, 157, 165-6, 258, 
282, 374, 412. See also Atsiz; Muhammad, 
‘Ala al-Din; Jalal al-Din; Tekish 

Kim, Hodong, 118, 186, 220, 400 

Kimek confederacy, 47, 54, 61-2 

Kingshü, Ilkhanid prince, 270-2 

Kirakos Ganjakets'i, 43, 88, 103, 143, 149, 
162, 164, 178, 307, 351 

Kirgizstan, 12, 406 

Kirkyer, 219 

Kirmān, 17, 19, 81,91, 135, 162, 166, 180, 
195, 197-8, 205-6, 242, 245-7, 253, 256, 
258-61, 265, 267, 303, 305, 339, 384, 402, 
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411; histories of, 31—2; Ilkhanid 
administration of, 273. See also 
Qutlughkhanid dynasty 

Kirmani, Nasir al-Din Munshi, 31-2, 259, 
261, 280-1, 312; his Nas@im al-ashar, 32, 
281 

Kirmānshāh, 167 

Kirsehir, 312 

Kish (Shahr-i Sabz), 199, 201, 208, 384 

Kitab al-Fakhrī (by Ibn al-Tiqtaqà), 40-1, 
311 

Kitai, darughachi of Rus', 122 

Kitans (Khità), 16, 52, 55-8, 60, 69, 89, 96, 
108, 177-8, 223, 225, 309-10, 483n; of 
Mongoloid stock, 55; dispersal of, and 
survival of tribal name, 402, 417. See also 
Liao dynasty; Oara-Khitai 

Kēdēn (Kóten), son of Ogēdei, 99, 106 

Kókechin, Yuan princess, 227 

Kókóchós, Mongol noyan, 386 

Kólgen, son of Chinggis Khan, 103 

Komaroff, Linda, 234 

Konya, 205 

Kópek, Chaghadayid khan, 186, 188, 190, 
194, 201, 203, 207-8, 336, 345, 355-6, 
359, 394, 486n, 538n 

Korea (Koryó), kingdom of, 95, 151,248, 250 

Kórgüz, Mongol governor of Iran, 22, 96, 
108-12, 117, 120-2, 178, 351 

Kósedagh, battle of (1243), 83-4, 121, 243, 
252 

Krawulsky, Dorothea, 98 

Kücha, 50, 66, 82, 108, 402 

Küfa, 179, 321 

Küfin, 201 

Kühgilüya, 263 

kükeltash (foster-brother), 349 

Kül Bolod, Mongol noyan, 82, 120, 165 

Külün Nor, 63 

Kuniz al-a'zam, 387 

Kur, river, 194 

Kurdistan, 167, 179 

Kurds, 92, 126, 156, 245. See also 
Shabānkāra; Shahrazūr 

Kürdüchin, Ilkhanid princess, 260-1, 526n 

küregen ('son-in-law'; Gürkàn), title, 384 

Kurraman, 81 

Kurtid dynasty, 90, 242, 247-8, 250, 412 

Küshlü Khan, Khwarazmian amir, 84, 453n 

Küshlü Khan, ruler of Sind, 246, 251 


Labnasagut, 300 

Lagzistàn, 282 

Lahore, 52, 56, 91,148, 161, 215, 246 
Lambasar, 127 

Lambek, Michael, 329 
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Lambton, Ann K.S., 282, 308, 316 

Lane, George, 5-6, 25 

languages, 225, 287-8: Arabic, 110, 286-7; 
Chinese, 110, 114, 287-8; ‘Frankish, 287; 
‘Hindi, 110, 287; Kashmiri, 287; 
Mongolian, 110, 236, 287-8, 319, 394, 
412; Persian, 110, 225, 286-8, 371-2, 394, 
412; Tangut, 110; Tibetan, 110, 287-8; 
Turkish, 288, 394, 412; Uighur, 110. See 
also interpreters; translation; Uighur 
script 

Latin Europe, Latin West, Latins, 8-9, 15, 
43-5, 55, 68, 93, 113, 133, 146, 150, 183, 
187,191, 212-13, 215, 218, 250, 314, 370, 
401; sources from, 43-5. See also Western 
Europe; Franks 

Lattakiya (Laodicea), 257 

law, Mongol, 87, 97-9, 113-16, 303-10. See 
also yarghu; yasa 

Lesser Armenia (Cilicia), 43, 121, 132, 172, 
214,244,253,314 

Lesser Dawātdār: see Mujāhid al-Dīn Aybak 

Lesser Luristān, 256; atabegs of, 245, 265 

levirate marriage, 305-6, 310, 391-2 

Levtzion, Nehemia, 329 

Li Zhichang, 16, 114, 177; his Xi you ji, 16 

Liao dynasty (Kitan-Liao), 55, 57, 95-6, 106, 
211, 227, 232, 234, 238, 416 

Liegnitz (Wahlstatt), battle of (1241), 481n 

Lindner, Rudi, 403 

logic, 229 

Lop Nor, 399 

Louis IX, King of France (St Louis), 44, 121, 
130, 132, 151, 171, 340 

Lugmān, Ilkhanid prince, 383, 385 

Luristān, Lurs, 32, 83, 126, 135, 166, 245, 
253, 263. See also Greater Luristān; 
Lesser Luristān 

Lyons, Second Council of (1274), 190-1 


Mā warā al-nahr: see Transoxiana 

Ma'bar (Coromandel coast), 223-4, 406 

Madura, 406 

Maghrib, 220 

magic, 298-9, 322, 347 

Mahdi, 322 

Mahmūd of Ghazna, 198 

Mahmūd b. Amīr Walī, 392 

Mahmūd Tārābī, 108, 322 

Mahmüd Yalavach, 75, 91, 110, 118, 178, 225 

Majd al-Din, malik of Kālyūn and Herat, 
120-1 

Majd al-Din Abü I-Husayn Muhammad Ibn 
al-Athir, 271, 293-4 

Majd al-Mulk Yazdi, Ilkhanid mushrif, 279, 
288-91, 294 
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Makran, 19, 81 

Malabar (Kerala), 223 

Mamai, Jochid amir, 387 

mamluks (ghulams), 49, 51-2, 213, 259, 393, 
397 

Mamlüks, Mamlük Sultanate, Mamlik 
Sultans, 3—4, 7, 14, 34, 43, 127, 131-3, 150, 
173, 179, 189-92, 202, 213, 216, 220, 257, 
264-5, 267, 278, 290-1, 296, 314, 318, 
332, 334, 342, 348, 354, 356, 365, 370, 375, 
377, 393, 395-7, 415, 417; sources 
composed under, 36-9 

Manbij, 167 

Manchuria, 46, 55, 93, 101 

Manchus, 382 

Manghit, tribe: dispersal of, and survival of 
tribal name, 402; Manghit dynasty, 389 

Manichaeans, Manichaeism, 48, 51, 59, 
333-4 

Mansür b. Ahmad, Chaghadayid khan of 
Turfan, 400 

al-Mansür Muhammad, Ayyubid prince of 
Hama, 21, 131-2, 261 

al-Mansūr Najm al-Dīn Ghāzī, Sultan of 
Mardin, 253, 257 

manuscript painting, 179, 234-7 

Manzikert, battle of (1071), 50 

maps, 233-4 

al-Magrīzī, Tagī al-Dīn Ahmad, 15, 393-5 

Mar Hasiya Sargis, 311 

Mar Yahballaha: see Yahballaha 

Marāgha, 3,42,79,143,155,160, 176, 178, 
234,236,241,300,315,333; observatory 
at, 25, 32, 226, 228-9, 236-7, 241, 316, 
369-70, 413, 417; library at, 228-9; 
“Maragha School, 240-1 

Maraghi, Fakhr al-Din, astronomer, 228 

Mardin, 84, 130, 138, 244, 251-2, 254, 
257-8, 377; ruler of, 259. See also 
Artuqid dynasty 

Margha, 165 

Marignolli, Giovanni di, papal envoy, 45, 
218,400 

Marino Sanudo, 216 

Markós, 150: see Yahballaha III 

Martin of Troppau (Martinus Oppaviensis), 
232 

Martinez, A.P., 218 

Marwazī, Sharaf al-Zamān Tāhir, 47, 52, 
54-5 

Masālik al-absār (by Ibn Fadl-Allāh 
al-"Umarī), 38, 141 

massacres, of urban populations, 154—65, 
167-9; figures for, 169—73 

Mas'ūd II, Ghiyāth al-Dīn, Saljug Sultan of 
Rūm, 256, 266, 305-6 
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Mas'ūd, Ilkhanid malik of Mosul, 311 

Mas'üd Beg b. Mahmiid Yalavach, 34, 75, 
91, 110, 113, 118, 149-50, 185, 199, 205, 
207, 269, 302 

al-Mas'ūdī, 51 

mathematics, 229 

Mawlānā Khwāja Ahmad, informant of 
Mirzà Haydar, 345 

May, Timothy, 6, 86, 220 

Mayhana, 315 

Maymana, 157 

Maymūndiz, 127, 136 

Mayyafariqin, 18, 84, 91, 121, 130, 135-6, 
138, 168, 172, 244, 252, 257, 271 

Mazandaran, 17, 78-9, 96, 109, 112, 120-1, 
135, 154, 161, 179, 189, 197, 207, 249, 
270-1; Ilkhanid administration of, 273 

Mecca, 278, 363, 392 

medicine, 5, 26, 230-1, 237, 239-40, 312; 
Chinese, 240; Galenic, 240. See also 
pharmacology; physicians 

Mediterranean Sea, 220, 234 

Medium imperium, as a term for the 

Chaghadayid ulus, 187 

Melik, son of Ogčdei, 106, 546n 

Melikian-Chirvani, Assadullah, 326 

Melville, Charles, 25, 204, 284, 324, 341, 

380 

Mendicant Orders of Friars, 44—5: see 

Dominicans; Franciscans 

Mengü Temür, son of Hülegü, 258, 260-3, 

266, 271, 290, 304, 523n 

Mengü Temür, Jochid khan, 149-50, 185, 

192, 263, 305, 343, 353 

Mengütei, shihna of Herat, 159, 247 

merchants: see traders 

Merkits, 62-7, 101; dispersal of, and 

survival of tribal name, 402 

Merv, 56, 155, 159, 170-1, 175-9, 197, 388; 

Mongol capture of, 80, 159, 170 

Mesopotamia, 60, 84, 165, 180, 244, 411. See 
also Jazira 

messianic revolts, 322-3 

metalwork, 175, 227, 234 

Michael VIII, Byzantine Emperor, 
258, 263 

Michael the Syrian, 42 

Michot, Yahya, 379 

Mihrabanid dynasty, 247-8 

Mihtar Hasan, aqtachi (equerry), 349 

Mikhail, prince of Tver’, 354 

Ming dynasty, 16, 382, 384-5 

Mingli Girei, khan of the Crimea, 388 

Mingqan, grandson of Arigh Böke, 206 

Mingqan, Jochid prince, 143 

Mir Khwand, 15, 350 





Mirza Haydar Dughlat, 35-6, 50, 183, 199, 
331, 341, 345, 349, 358-9, 385, 387, 392, 
399; his Tarīkh-i Rashīdī, 35, 358 

móchelge (pledge), 98, 390 

MGetiigen, son of Chaghadai, 80, 158 

Mēge, Chaghadayid noyan, 551n 

Moghols, in Afghanistan, 402 

Mohi, battle of (1241), 338 

Molghor, Mongol noyan, 80 

Ménggedii, Mongol noyan, 82, 141, 161 

Móngge'ür, Mongol noyan, 100 

Méngke, Qaghan, 9, 15, 22-3, 40, 43, 83-4, 
96, 98-9, 101, 103-4, 106-7, 110, 112-13, 
116, 122-3, 125-7, 130-1, 134, 138-47, 
150, 166, 172-3,181, 185, 192, 198, 220, 
237, 243, 245, 247, 249, 253-6, 274-5, 
299, 301, 309-10, 313, 318, 324, 326, 337, 
345, 350, 352, 410-11; as a ‘centralizer, 
118-20; reform of taxation, 301-2; his 
descendants, 187 

Möngke, Mongol noyan, 100. See also Möge 

Mongolia, 7, 22, 44, 48, 55, 61-3, 68, 81-2, 
84-5, 92, 101, 112, 126-7, 146, 148, 173, 
182, 225-6, 247, 253, 255-6, 308, 333, 
382, 410-11; Mongolian sources, 15-16 

Mongols, early history of, 62-3; the ‘Great 
Mongol People (yeke mongghol ulus), 64, 
92-3, 189; seen as harbingers of the Last 
Things, 19, 322; hairstyle, 92-3; numbers, 
85-6; siege warfare, 88-9; their mounts, 
86; vengeance among, 71-2; their 
religious policy, 298-300, 312-18; their 
acceptance of Islam, 10-12, 34, 42, 328-9, 
331-4, 336-50, 352-80 passim 

Montecorvino, Giovanni di, Franciscan 
friar, 218, 222 

Morgan, David, 1, 5-6, 75, 119, 166, 170, 
286, 303 

Morocco, 40, 406 

Moses, 376 

Mosul (al-Mawsil), 17-19, 41, 84, 109, 121, 
155-6, 168, 175-6, 178-9, 215, 244, 251, 
254-5, 257, 314, 317, 320; Ilkhanid 
administration of, 311. See also Badr 
al-Dīn Lulu; al-Sālih Ismā'īl 

Mu'āwiya, fifth Caliph, 335 

al-Mu'azzam Tūrān Shāh, son of Saladin, 
130 

al-Mu'azzam Tūrān Shāh b. Ahmad, 
Ayyubid prince of Rāwandān, 257 

Mubārak Oocha, khan of Ordas ulus, 355 

Mubārak Shāh, Chaghadayid khan, 103, 
106, 149, 187, 195, 204 

Mughalistān (the eastern Chaghadayid 
territories), Mughals, 35, 183, 199,358, 
383, 385, 387, 391—2, 394, 399. See also Jata 
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Mughals, Mughal empire in India, 25, 390, 
392 

Mūghān, 80, 179, 252 

al-Mughith ‘Umar, Ayyubid prince of 
Kerak, 131, 135 

Muhadhdhab al-Dawla, brother of Sa'd 
al-Dawla, 292 

Muhammad, Chaghadayid khan of 
Mughalistan, 332, 358 

Muhammad b. Bolod, Chaghadayid khan, 
359 

Muhammad b. Sa‘d, Salghurid atabeg of 
Fars, 259 

Muhammad b. Tekish, ‘Ala al-Din, 
Khwarazmshah, 17-18, 56-7, 59-60, 66, 
71-9, 87-8, 90, 108, 159-60, 163-4, 180, 
215, 246, 259, 275, 310, 348 

Muhammad b. Tughlug, Delhi Sultan, 397, 
406 

Muhammad Jahāngīr, Timurid prince and 
nominal Chaghadayid khan, 385 

Muhammad Mūnis, Khivan author, 389, 
401; his Firdaws al-igbāl, 389, 401 

Muhammad Shah b. Hajjaj, Qutlughkhanid 
Sultan of Kirmān, 260 

Muhammad Shāh b. Salghūr Shāh, 
Salghurid atabeg of Fārs, 262 

Muhammad Shībānī, Uzbek khan, 115, 388 

Muhy? al-Din Maghribi, astronomer, 226, 
228-9, 502n 

Muhy? al-Din Yahya Ibn al-Zaki, grand 
qadi of Syria, 317 

Mu'in al-Din Sulaymān, parwāna of Rūm, 
244, 265, 339 

Mu ‘izz al-ansab, 34-5, 358 

Mu‘izz al-Din, Ghurid Sultan, 57 

Mujahid al-Din Aybak, Lesser Dawatdar, 
“Abbasid amir, 25, 128, 134, 291 

mukūs, taxes forbidden under Islamic law, 
356 

Mulai, Mongol noyan, 288 

Multān, 148, 251 

al-Mugaddasī, 51 

Mugali, Mongol viceroy in China, 139 

Murghāb, river, 201 

Mūsā al-Jawād, shrine of, 179 

Muscovites, Muscovy, 354 

Musha'sha', 323 

mushrif (comptroller of finances), 162, 290, 
293 

Muslim support for Mongol invaders, 66, 
89-92,135-6 

al-Mustansir bi llah, ‘ Abbasid Caliph, 83, 
322 

al-Mustansir bi llah, ‘ Abbasid Caliph in 
Cairo, 264, 291 


Mustansiriyya college in Baghdad, 179 
al-Musta‘sim bi llah, ‘Abbasid Caliph, 126, 
128-9, 133-4, 142, 167, 169, 179, 254, 

292, 322, 342, 369 
mustawfi (auditor), 274-5, 280, 293 
al-Muwahhid ‘Abd-Allah, Ayyubid prince 
of Hisn Kayfa, 244 
al-Muzaffar Qara Arslan, Artuqid prince of 
Mardin, 130, 244, 255-7 
Muzaffar al-Din K6kbiiri, ruler of Irbil, 79 
Muzaffar al-Din Muhammad b. Tayyib 
Shah, atabeg of Shabankara, 245, 262 
Muzaffarid dynasty, 206, 235, 384 


Nablus, 168, 304 

n@ib (deputy, lieutenant), 282-4, 286, 289, 

293, 295. See also viceroy 

Naimans, 30, 48, 55, 59, 63-6; dispersal of, 

and survival of tribal name, 402, 417 

Najaf, 179, 321, 376 

Najm al-Din Jilabadi, chief bitikchi in Iran, 

122, 144 

Najm al-Din Razi ‘Daya, 154, 169 

Nakhchiwan, 160, 315 

Nakhchiwani, Muhammad b. Hindi Shah, 

33, 279, 316 

akhshab, 199, 201, 208 

aliqo'a, Chaghadayid khan, 188, 191, 349, 

355-6, 360, 380, 533n 

naphtha (naft: Greek Fire), 89, 136, 138 

Nagshbandīs, sufi order, 387 

Nasa, 80, 158, 165, 172 

al-Nasawi, Shihab al-Din Muhammad b. 
Ahmad, 18, 20, 22, 61, 72, 75-6, 80, 92, 
104, 154, 165, 348 

Nasibin, 167, 257 

nasij, nakh, 212, 252. See also cloth of gold; 
textiles 

al-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalawün, Mamlük 
Sultan, 190, 396 

al-Nàsir Yüsuf, Ayyubid Sultan of Aleppo, 
130-5, 226, 228, 252-4, 257, 261 

Nasir al-Din Kashghari, malik, 243 

Nasir al-Din Mahmūd, Delhi Sultan, 19, 
246 

Nasir al-Din Muhammad, ruler of Binban, 
246, 549n 

Nasir al-Din Muhammad b. Burhan, ruler 
of Kirman, 267 

Nasir al-Din Qutlugh Shah, Ilkhanid 
mushrif of Baghdad, 293 

Nasir al-Din Tisi, astronomer and 

philosopher, 20, 33, 40, 52, 113, 129, 134, 

176, 178, 226, 228-9, 236, 240, 311, 316, 

346, 379, 395, 413, 416-17; his account of 

the fall of Baghdad, 40, 42, 129, 136; his 
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report on financial matters, 113, 316. See 
also Zij-i Ilkhàni 

al-Nasir li-din Allah, ‘Abbasid Caliph, 17, 
56, 61, 73, 77, 79 

al-Nāsir Muhammad b. Oalāwūn, Mamlūk 
Sultan, 36,377 

Nasr-Küh, 79, 88, 158 

Natanzi, Mu'in al-Din, 35, 266, 355, 357, 
361 

Nawrūz, Ilkhanid noyan and viceroy, 197, 
202, 205, 263, 272-3, 276, 281, 284-5, 
287-8, 294-6, 344, 351, 363, 365, 369-72 

Nebuchadnezzar, 154 

Negübei, Chaghadayid prince, 149 

Negübei b. Mas'üd, 24, 40 

Negüder, Mongol noyan, 148, 183 

Negiideris, 183, 195, 197-8, 205-6, 214, 223, 
246, 248, 259, 340, 402. See also 
Oaraunas 

neo-Muslims (naw-musulmānān), in India, 
340, 396 

nerge, 87 

Nestorian (East Syrian) Church, Nestorians, 
48, 59, 123, 240, 287, 313, 317, 319-20, 
367-8, 406; Catholicos of, 315, 320, 362, 
365, 370. See also Timotheos; Yahballaha 

Nicaea, Greek empire of, 126 

Nicholas IV, Pope, 330 

Nimrod, 379 

Ningxia, 398 

Nīshāpūr, 75, 88, 154, 161, 165, 170-1, 173, 
175, 178, 180, 197; Mongol capture of, 
79-80, 158, 170 

Nizam al-Din, malik of Su‘lak, 250 

Nizam al-Din ‘Ali, 164 

Nizam al-Din Hasan or Hasantya, atabeg 
of Shabankara, 253, 306 

Nizam al-Din Shah, chief bitikchi in Iran, 
122 

Nizàm al-Din Yahyà Faryümadi, Ilkhanid 
wazir of Rüm, 274 

Nizāmī-yi ' Arüdi-yi Samarqandi, 58 

Noghai, Jochid khan, 12, 183, 192, 194, 208, 
213, 219, 332, 342, 353, 389, 404 

Noghay confederacy, 388, 403 

nókór (sworn companion, associate), 63-4, 
102, 144, 402 

nomadism, nomads, 2-3, 6, 8—9, 46, 49-50, 
54-6, 58, 60, 62, 64-5, 67-8, 73-4, 81, 
87-90, 95-6, 99, 101-2, 111-12, 153, 156, 
180-1, 183, 199, 201, 203-9, 215, 222, 
225, 253, 282-3, 298, 301-2, 365, 392, 
394-5, 415-16 

Nomoghan, son of Qubilai, 185, 194-5 

Nosal or Naisal, Mongol noyan, 109, 120 

Nurin, Ilkhanid noyan, 294 
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Nusrat al-Din, Eldegüzid atabeg of 
Azerbaijan, 244, 249 

Nusrat al-Din, ispahbadh of Kabüd-jàma, 
249 

Nusrat al-Din Ibrahim, atabeg of 
Shabankara, 306 

al-Nuwayri, Shihab al-Din Ahmad, 37-8, 
121, 340, 376 


Odorico da Pordenone, Franciscan friar, 
216 

Oghul Qaimish, widow of Giiyiig and 
regent, 98, 101, 106, 112, 119, 318 

Oghulbeg, basqagq of Fars, 251 

Oghuz confederacy, 27-8, 47, 49-50, 54, 56, 
180, 209, 245 

Oghuz Khan, 349 

Ógódei, Qaghan, 9, 15, 19, 22-4, 77-8, 81-3, 
85, 91, 95-100, 104, 109, 112-15, 117, 
119-21, 123, 145, 147, 150, 159,166, 171, 
174, 177-8, 208, 212, 219, 226, 245-52, 
254, 256, 267, 279, 309, 338-9, 350, 374, 
410; anecdotes concerning, 23, 212, 
306-7, 309, 318-19, 434n; his appanage, 
102, 106; Ogódeyids, his descendants, 
98-9, 101, 104, 106, 187-8, 206, 256, 318, 
340, 356-7, 383, 385, 410-11 

Olberli, tribe, 55, 61 

Oljei Khatun, wife of Hülegü, 270-1, 523n 

Oljeitū (Muhammad Khudābanda), Ilkhan, 
26-9, 33, 45, 123, 139, 186, 188-9, 191, 
198, 201-2, 204, 206, 219-20, 226, 229, 
238, 256, 259, 267, 270, 282, 285-8, 290, 
316, 330, 335, 341, 363, 365, 370-1, 377, 
379, 403, 415; his chequered religious 
history, 335, 362; his adoption of Shi‘ism, 
235, 335, 371 

Ong Khan: see Toghril 

ongghod (images), 298 

Onggiit, tribe, 63, 85, 96, 108, 233, 287, 305 

Onon, river, 102, 318 

Oran, a Qipchaq-Qangli tribe, 60-1, 72, 76, 
78 

Orbei Khatun, 305-6 

Orbelian, Step'anos, 43, 313, 320, 341, 366, 
369-70 

Orda, son of Jochi, 383; his ulus, 105, 182, 
186, 188, 190, 207, 355. See also Blue 
Horde 

ordo (nomad encampment, headquarters), 
22, 96, 106-7, 222, 270, 283 

Ordo Qaya, Ilkhanid noyan, 293-5, 302 

Ordo Qutlugh, Qutlughkhanid princess, 
258 

Ordos, region, 63 

Orkhan, Ottoman Sultan, 403-4 
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'Ornac or 'Ornach, 407, 553 n. 

Orontes, river, 257 

Orgina, regent of the Chaghadayid ulus, 
103, 106, 149, 313 

Orqon, river, 63-4 

ortag merchants, 119, 142, 149, 217, 219-20, 
223-4, 302 

Orus, khan of Ordas ulus, 536n, 545n 

Osama bin Laden, 3 

“Osman, Ottoman ruler, 403-4 

ot-chigin (‘hearth-prince, youngest son), 102 

Otegii China, Mongol noyan, 126, 245 

Ótemish Hajji, 34, 329, 340 

Otman, Mongol noyan, 404 

Ottomans, 5, 12-13, 244, 388, 390-1; origins 
of, 403-5 

Oxus, river (Amü-darya), 46, 51, 75-6, 
78-81, 90, 109, 117, 122, 126, 140, 144-9, 
157-8, 164, 175, 195, 197-9, 201, 211, 
249, 284, 290, 325, 356, 389, 403, 411 

Oyirat, tribe, 105, 109, 258, 309, 382, 395 

Ozbeg, Eldegiizid atabeg of Azerbaijan, 161, 
244 

Ozbeg, Jochid khan, 34, 39, 144, 190-2, 194, 
202, 208, 219, 354-5, 360, 364, 366, 380, 
392, 394, 400, 403, 407; his acceptance of 
Islam, 329, 332, 354-5, 389 


Pachymeres, Georgios, Byzantine author, 
129, 237, 404 

Pacific Ocean, 220 

Padishah Khatun, Qutlughkhanid princess, 
258-61, 305 

Pagan (Burma), 151 

’P’ags-pa Lama (Sa-skya Pandita), 327 

Pahlawi dynasty, 325 

paiza (tablet of authority), 96, 117-18, 162, 
215,255 

Palestine, 21, 84, 131-2, 146, 151, 174, 178, 
180, 189, 213, 406 

Pamirs, 76 

paper, 234-5; paper currency (chao, chàw), 
222, 239, 276, 280, 302 

Paris, 333 

Parkin, David, 329 

Parwān, 356; battle of (1221), 80, 88, 158-9, 
247 

Paul, Jürgen, 156 

Pax Mongolica, 9, 210, 218, 220, 222, 416 

Pax Romana, 210 

pearls, 212, 216, 252 

Pegolotti, Francesco, 212, 215-16, 218, 222 

People of the Book: see dhimmīs 

Persian court culture, adopted by Turkish 
dynasties, 51, 53 

Persian Iraq, 174, 177, 179-80, 275, 281, 292 
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Peshawar, 81 

Petrushevsky (Petrushevskii), I.P., 72, 153 

Petry, Carl, 173 

Pfeiffer, Judith, 258, 347 

Pharaoh, 373, 379 

pharmacology, 231, 237, 240 

Philip IV, King of France, 123, 191 

philosophers, philosophy, 225-6, 237 

physicians, 26, 134, 225-6, 230-1, 239-40, 
333, 367. See also medicine 

pilgrimage (hajj), Islamic, 227, 322 

Pishpek, 406 

poetry, 237 

Poland, 85, 173, 189 

Polo, Marco, 44, 48, 130, 151, 183, 185, 194, 
198, 202, 212, 216, 218, 223, 227, 265, 320, 
398, 400; Polo family, 218, 227 

Polovtsy, 54; see Oipchag 

Popes, 74, 218, 232, 250, 313, 330, 370, 501n 

porcelain, 223 

prayers, Islamic, 307, 319, 332 

precious stones: see gems 

Premonstratensian Order, 43 

printing, 239 

Prophet Muhammad, 54, 235, 331, 363, 372, 
376, 378, 389; depiction of, 236, 238; his 
Companions, 372; his descendants (ahl 
al-bayt), 335, 362, 372; recorded conduct 
(sunna) of, 331 

‘Protected Peoples’: see dhimmis 

Ptolemy, 241 

pulse diagnosis, 230, 240 

Punjab, 56, 81-2, 173, 213, 246 

Pūr-i Bahā, poet, 301,316 


Qaban, Chaghadayid prince, 187, 199, 399 

Qabul, Mongol khan, 386 

Qachulai, Mongol khan, 386 

Qadan, son of Ogódei, 103, 106 

Qadaq, tutor of the Qaghan Güyüg, 319 

Qadaqai, son of Chaghadai, 258 

Qadir- (Qayir-) Buqu Khan, Oran chieftain, 
61 

Qadir Khan, Merkit ruler, 62 

qaghan (qan), title of, 7, 47, 81 

Qaidu, over-khan in Central Asia, 29, 34, 
98, 106, 150, 182, 185-90, 194—5, 197, 
199, 202-5, 207-8, 213-14, 216, 218, 243, 
269, 350 

Oaishan, Oaghan, 188 

Oājārs: dynasty, 325, 390; tribe, 395 

qalan, 111-12, 301 

Qal'a-yi Safid, 251 

qalandars, 346-7 

Oal'at Ja'bār, 130, 167 

Qal'at Najm, 167-8 
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Oalāwūn, al-Mansūr, Mamlūk Sultan, 22, 
36, 264, 343, 367, 377 

Qamar al-Din, amir of the Dughlàt tribe, 
383,387 

Qàmul (Hami), 194, 399-400; princes of, 400 

ganāt: see irrigation channel 

Qangli confederacy, 54-5, 60, 66, 72, 76-8, 
85,93, 156, 163, 171. See also Oipchag 

Oara Balghasun, 64 

Qara Hülegü, Chaghadayid khan, 103, 106 

Qara-Khitai, 8, 19, 23, 55-61, 66, 68-9, 
73-4, 76, 83, 90, 95, 106, 108, 116, 153, 
165, 180, 243, 246, 259-60, 297-8, 301, 
324, 409, A11, 415; later seen as a barrier 
protecting the Islamic world, 59-60; 
administration of, 57-8 

Qara Noghai, Ilkhanid prince, 272, 296, 
519n 

Oara-Oum steppe, 78 

Oarā Oūyūnlū, 244, 390, 394, 404 

Oarabuga, Mongol noyan, 179, 289 

Oaracha, Khwarazmian amir, 82, 109, 165 

Oarachar, Barulas noyan and ancestor of 
Temūr, 35, 100, 386—7, 389, 391 

garachu begs (garachi beys), 115 

Qarakhanid dynasty, 49-51, 53, 56-8, 60, 
64, 97, 108, 139, 164, 326, 349 

Oarāgash, 201 

Qaraqocho, 48, 56, 194, 215, 399 

Qaraqorum, 12, 64, 79, 96, 102-3, 175, 184, 
215, 226 

Qarasonqur, Qipchaq officer, 136 

Qara'unas, 183, 195, 197, 206, 396. See also 
Negüderis 

Qariyat, 157 

Qarlugh, shihina of Herat, 120 

Qarluq, tribe, 46—9, 56, 66, 76, 82, 93, 334, 
402 

Oargīsiyya, 257 

Oarshī (in Transoxiana), 208 

Oarshi Suri (in Mongolia), 226 

Oāshānī, Jamāl al-Dīn Abū 1-Oāsim 
"Abd-Allāh, 28, 34, 150,201, 232, 236, 
267, 282, 287-8, 335, 345, 364, 370, 399; 
his Tarīkh-i Uljāītū, 28,232 

Oatīf, 245 

Oatwān steppe, battle of (1141), 56, 58 

Qayaligh, 50, 66, 102, 150, 300 

Oayrawān, 224 

Qays (Kish), 215, 223-4, 245 

Qazaghan, Qara'unas noyan, 358, 385 

Qazan, Chaghadayid khan, 357-8, 384, 402 

Qazaq: origin and meaning of the term, 
199. See Kazakh 

Qazwin, 30, 79, 82, 160, 166, 171-2, 175, 
275,311, 410; malik of, 249 
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Qazwini, Najm al-Din Dabiràn, astronomer, 
228-9 

Qazwini, Zakariyà b. Muhammad, 
geographer, 233 

qi (breath; vital essence"), 240 

Qilich Arslan IV, Rukn al-Din, Saljuq Sultan 
of Rüm, 126, 135, 244, 252, 255-6, 258, 
263, 265 

Qilich Qara, ruler of Kücha/Küsàn, 66 

Qipchaq confederacy (Cumans, Polovtsy), 
17, 54—5, 60, 62, 66, 75, 77, 80, 85, 89, 93, 
100, 105, 118, 136, 163, 175, 191, 212-13, 
291, 307-8, 339, 394, 400-1; dispersal of, 
and survival of tribal name, 402. See also 
Qangli 

Oipchag khanate, 7, 14, 105, 242. See also 
Golden Horde; Jochids 

Qipchaq steppe, 17, 54, 89, 105, 121, 142, 
148, 174, 195, 259, 332, 343, 400 

Qiran, Oran chieftain, 60 

Qirghiz (Kirghiz), 51, 105-6 

Qiwam al-Din ‘Abd-Allah al-Yazdi, 229 

Qiwam al-Din Muhammad al-Yaziri, 229 

Qiwām al-Mulk, cousin of Sadr al-Din 
Ahmad Khalidi Zanjani, 294 

Qiyàáma (resurrection, in Ismà'ili thought), 
20 

Qiyaq, Jochid princess, 353 

Qizil Buqa, Mongol noyan, 120 

Qobuq, 461n; river, 102 

Qocho, 48, 56: see Qaraqocho 

qol (centre), 65, 100 

Qongqur Üleng, 300 

Qongqurat, tribe, 258, 404 

Qongquratai, son of Hülegü, 265, 271-2, 
360 

Qongrat dynasty, 389 

Qonichi, khan of Orda’s ulus, 185, 189 

Quanzhou (Zaitun), 222-3, 398 

qubchur, capitation-tax, 96, 112-13, 281, 
299, 301-3, 351, 365-6 

Qubilai, Qaghan, 29, 39, 42, 44, 99, 103, 107, 
110, 115, 125, 132, 138, 140, 146, 149-51, 
182, 184-5, 190, 194-5, 199, 204, 216-19, 
223, 227, 231-3, 238, 242-3, 251, 282, 
286, 305, 309, 327, 334, 336, 349, 368, 374, 
390, 398, 411; his clampdown on 
Muslims in China, 307-8, 310, 336, 342 

Ouchan, Ilkhanid noyan, 295 

Quhistàn, 125-7, 135, 145, 166, 248, 267; 
malik of, 249; Ilkhanid administration of, 
273 

Oulan-bashi, 81 

Quli, Jochid prince, 127, 142-3, 145, 148, 
340 

Qum, 25, 155, 161, 178-9; malik of, 249 
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Oūmis, 271 

gumis, fermented mares milk, 93 

Oūn, 48; Oūn migration, 54-5, 62 

Ounan, Mongol noyan, 100 

Ounduz, 82, 223 

Ounjugbal, Ilkhanid noyan, 295 

quriltai (assembly), 64, 74, 81-2, 85, 98-9, 
101, 103, 105, 107, 112, 144, 149—50, 187, 
190-1, 207, 270, 361 

Qutb al-Din b. Nàsir al-Din Muhammad, 
ruler of Kirmàn, 511n 

Outb al-Dīn Mahmūd Shāh, atabeg of Yazd, 
245 

Outb al-Dīn Mubāriz, atabeg of 
Shabānkāra, 245 

Outb al-Dīn Muhammad, Outlughkhanid 
Sultan of Kirmān, 256, 258-9 

Outb al-Dīn Shāh Jahān, Outlughkhanid 
Sultan of Kirmān, 267 

Outb al-Mulk, brother of Sadr al-Din 
Ahmad Khālidī Zanjānī, 294 

Qutham b. al-‘ Abbas, shrine of, 347 

Qutlugh Bitikchi, basqaq of Fars, 251 

Qutlugh Qocha, Chaghadayid prince, 
197-8 

Qutlugh Shah, Mongol noyan and viceroy, 
39, 282, 284-6, 294-5, 341-2, 376 

Qutlugh Temiir, Jochid governor of 
Khwarazm, 201 

Qutlugh Terken Khatun, regent of Kirmān, 
259-61 

Qutlughkhanid dynasty, 31, 166, 242, 
245-7, 250, 258-61, 349, 411 

Qutui Khatun, wife of Hülegü, 270-1 

Qutula, Mongol khan, 364, 374 

Qutuz, Sayf al-Din, Mamlük Sultan, 132-3, 
135 


Ra'bān, 257 

Rabban Sawma, Nestorian monk, 42, 150, 
195, 217, 233, 368-9 

Radi? al-Din Baba, Ilkhanid malik of Mosul, 
311 

Radiyya, (female) Delhi Sultan, 260 

Radkan, 314 

Rafidis, heterodox Muslims, 379 

Ras al-' Ayn, 257 

Rashid al-Din Fadl-Allah Hamadani, 8, 16, 
25-31, 34, 36, 40-1, 52, 55, 62-3, 67, 71, 73, 
82, 84, 89, 93, 97-100, 102, 105-8, 112, 
114-15, 123, 126, 129, 131, 138, 141-3, 
145-50, 155, 157, 161, 166-70, 177, 179, 
182, 185, 187, 189, 192, 194-5, 197, 199, 
202-3, 205, 208, 213, 218-19, 226, 228-9, 
234-7, 239-40, 243, 245, 248, 254, 257-8, 
265-6, 268, 271-2, 274, 276-9, 281-7, 290, 
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293, 295-6, 299-300, 302, 305, 307-9, 312, 
336, 339, 341, 349-50, 353, 362, 369, 378, 
381, 386, 391, 398, 402, 411-12, 416; his 
cultural interests, 28, 229-33; his partisan- 
ship and prejudices, 26-7, 119, 140-1, 146, 
155, 202, 281, 303, 327, 363-5, 372-6; his 
perspective compared with Juwaynis, 27, 
373-5; his collected works, 26, 230; his 
‘correspondence; 33; his anonymous 
continuator, 361. See also Athar wa-ahya’, 
Jami'-i tasdnif-i Rashīdī, Jāmi' al-tawārīkh, 
Shu ab-i panjgāna, Suwar al-agālīm, 
Tanksūg-nāma, al- Tawdīhāt 

Rasulid Hexaglot, 393 

Ratchnevsky, Paul, 112 

Rāwandān, 257 

Rāwandī, 180 

Rayy, 18, 79, 82, 92, 155-6, 160-1, 169, 175, 
178-9, 215, 249, 271 

Red Sea, 174, 214, 278 

Relatio de Davide rege, 73-4, 160, 211 

Remler, Philip, 207 

rhubarb, 240 

Riazan, 252, 487n 

ribat (hospice), 179, 315, 369 

Riccoldo da Montecroce, Dominican friar, 
45, 107, 130, 155, 314, 331, 341 

Richard, Jean, 348 

rice, 231 

Riurikid dynasty, 242. See also Rus’ 

Romans, Roman empire, 52, 123, 210 

Rome, 331 

Rossabi, Morris, 220, 240 

Rubruck, William of, Franciscan friar, 44-5, 
48, 52, 64, 87, 96, 101, 104-6, 110-11, 122, 
126, 131, 173-5, 213, 215, 300, 313-14, 
333, 352, 548п 

al-Ruhā (Edessa), 84, 130, 167 

Rukn al-Dīn, ruler of Kabūd-jāma, 90 

Rukn al-Dīn Khwājachug, Outlughkhanid 
Sultan of Kirmān, 256, 509n 

Rukn al-Dīn Kurt, 90, 247 

Rukn al-Dīn Muhammad, ruler of Ghūr, 
247 

Rukn al-Dīn Yūsuf Shāh, atabeg of Yazd, 
264, 266 

Rūm, 18-19, 31, 51, 109, 121, 140, 179, 224, 
251, 253, 255-6, 263, 278, 295, 315, 325, 
401, 403. See also Anatolia 

Rūm Sultanate, 89, 91, 252, 257. See also 
Saljuqs 

Rūmlū, tribe, 395 

Rus’, Russia, Russians, 33, 52, 54, 60, 80, 85, 
88, 93, 100, 105, 112, 171, 192, 203, 213, 
242, 252, 305, 314, 354-5, 388, 407-8, 
415, 457n, 494n, 525n 
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Rusāfa, 179 
Rustamdār, 135 


Sa-skya, 242 

Sabzawār, 158, 165, 172 

Sa'd II b. Abī Bakr, Salghurid atabeg of Fārs, 
254,259, 263 

Sa'd al-Dawla, Ilkhanid wazir, 266, 276, 
278-81, 285, 288, 290—5, 299, 302, 
311-12, 376, 412; his kinsmen, 292-4 

Sa'd al-Din Kópek, Saljuq amir, 89 

Sa‘d al-Din Muhammad Hamuwayi, 
shaykh, 344, 346 

Sa‘d al-Din Muzaffar Ibn al-Mustawfi 
Qazwini, Ilkhanid mushrif of Baghdad, 
293 

Sa*d al-Dīn Sāwajī, Ilkhanid wazir, 282, 286, 
316,378 

Sadr al-Dīn, malik of Arrān and 
Azerbaijan, 249 

Sadr al-Dīn, malik of Rayy, 249 

Sadr al-Dīn Ahmad Khālidī Zanjānī, 
Ilkhanid wazir, 267, 275-6, 278, 280-2, 
285-8, 291-4, 296, 302 

Sadr al-Din Ibrahim Hamuwayi, shaykh, 
344, 346, 372, 377, 516n 

al-Safadi, Salàh al-Din Khalil b. Aybak, 39, 
224, 287, 332, 356, 364, 376, 393; his 
A 'yàn al- 'asr, 39; his al-Wāfī bi 
I-wafayāt, 39,376 

Safawid dynasty, 33, 325, 390, 395 

Saffarid dynasty, 248 

Saf? al-Din, physician, 230 

Saf? al-Din Urmawi, calligrapher and 
musician, 167 

Safina-yi Tabriz, 25, 234 

Safwat al-safa (by Ibn Bazzaz), 205, 249, 
323 

Saghraj, 201 

sahib-diwan (finance minister), 111, 149, 
269-93 passim 

Sahyūn, 168 

al-Sa‘id Hasan, Ayyubid prince of Bānyās, 
93, 131-2, 257 

al-Sa‘id Najm al-Din Īlghāzī, Artugid 
prince of Mardin, 130, 244, 252, 256 

Saint-Sabas, War of, 214 

Saladin, 21, 130 

Salgham, Salghurid princess, 263 

Salghurid dynasty, 83, 166, 245, 258, 261-3, 
322, 412 

Sali, Mongol noyan, 104, 141, 149, 213, 246, 
251,253 

Saliba, George, 241 

al-Salih Ahmad, Ayyubid prince of 
Rawandan, 257 
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al-Salih Ayyab, Ayyubid Sultan, 84, 213 

al-Salih Isma‘il b. Lulu; atabeg of Mosul, 
135, 168, 255-6, 264-5 

Salindi, iduq-qut of the Uighurs, 318 

Saljiudai Kūregen, Jochid noyan, 353 

Saljūg Khatun, Saljugid princess, 258 

Saljūg Shāh, Salghurid atabeg of Fārs, 251, 
253, 262-3, 265, 306 

Saljuqs, 5, 22, 24, 49-51, 54, 56, 74, 97, 179, 
209, 211, 244, 259, 297, 299, 302, 326, 329, 
351, 365, 390, 395, 404, 412, 416; of Iran 
(the ‘Great Saljuqs’), 51, 89, 245, 260, 282; 
оғ Кат, 18, 31, 37, 44, 51, 82-3, 89, 91, 
214, 243-4, 250-1, 266, 273, 299, 401, 
404, 412, see also Rūm Sultanate 

Sallàm, caliphal envoy, 53 

Salmās, 271 

Samanid dynasty, 47, 49, 333 

Samarqand, 48, 56-7, 75-6, 78-9, 81, 86-8, 
93, 97, 102, 108, 155-7, 163-4, 170-1, 
173, 176-7, 180, 188, 199, 201, 203, 207, 
225-6, 269, 320, 347, 384-6, 391; Mongol 
capture of (1220), 78, 93, 157 

Samoyed, 105 

Sandaghu, Ilkhanid noyan, 311 

Sanjān (Sangān), 80 

Sanjar, Great Saljuq Sultan, 56, 175, 209, 261 

Sāgchī (Isaccea), 208, 400 

Sagsīn, 102 

Sar-i Pul, 156 

Sarāb, 156, 161 

sarāghūch (sarāgūj), Mongol headgear, 93, 
332,353 

Sarai, 144, 208, 214-16, 354, 401, 407 

Saraichuq, 215 

Sarakhs, 79, 155, 159 

Sarbadārs, 323 

Sarban, son of Qaidu, 188, 197-8, 203, 206 

Sàri Saltüq, 40 

Sariq Kól, 76 

Sarjahàn, 179 

Sartaq, Jochid khan, 103, 122-3, 145, 317 

Sartaq, Mongol noyan, 349 

Saru-kermen (Cherson), 219 

Sarüj, 130, 169 

Sasanian dynasty, 325, 414 

Sasi Buga, khan of Ordas ulus, 189 

Satī Beg, Ilkhan, 106—7 

Satug Bughra Khan, Oarakhanid ruler, 49 

Saunders, J.J., 4, 153 

Sawa, 160, 176 

Sawran, 47, 164, 189, 207 

Sayf al-Din Bakharzi, shaykh, 199, 345, 348 

Sayf al-Din Bitikchi, 147, 273 

Sayf al-Din Oipchag al-Mansūrī, Mamlūk 
amir, 377-8 
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Sayfi (Sayf b. Muhammad b. Ya'qüb 
al-Harawi), 31, 120-1, 170, 173, 178, 195, 
203, 247, 303 

Sàyin Malik Shàh, malik of Bukhārā, 243 

Sayram, ‘Old? 189: see Isfijab 

Sayyid Ajall Bukhari, 398-9 

Sayyid Sharaf al-Din Ibrahim, qadi, 322, 
510n 

Sayyid Zahir al-Din Mar‘ashi, 32 

sayyids, 57, 167, 171, 299, 335, 389 

Schopen, Gregory, 230 

Scythia, Scythians, 52, 408 

Secret History of the Mongols (Monggholun 
niucha tobchaan), 15, 27, 63-4, 73-4, 85, 
97-9, 105, 112, 123, 374-5, 386 

Seleucid era, 229 

semantics, 237 

Semirech 'e, 48, 56 

semuren, 223, 307 

Senggüm, Kereyit prince, 63, 66 

Sevinch Terken, Qutlughkhanid princess, 
258 

Shabānkāra, 32, 126, 166, 245; Kurds of, 253 

Shabankarai, Muhammad b. ‘ Ali, 29, 32, 
140, 146-7, 243, 245, 376; his Мајта' 
al-ansáb, 29, 32, 146-7 

Shabürghàn, 126, 155, 189, 197 

Shafi‘ b. ‘Ali al-‘ Asqalani, 36 

Shāfi'īs, 91, 163, 170, 401 

Shah ' Alam, Qutlughkhanid princess, 258 

Shàh Oghul, son of Qaidu, 201 

Shàh Rukh, Timurid ruler, 385, 391, 399, 
493n 

Shāh-nāma (by Firdawsī), 30, 39, 53, 238, 
324, 326; manuscripts of, 235 

shahāda, the Islamic profession of faith, 
324, 331-2, 340, 350, 378 

Shahr-i Sistàn (Nimrüz), 158 

Shahrazür, Kurds of, 126, 132 

Shajarat al-atrāk, 35, 349, 361 

Shāl, Qara-Khitai officer, 165 

Shàm: see Syria 

shamans, shamanism, 52, 58, 273, 298, 
346-8, 354, 363, 374 

Shami, Nizam al-Din, 34-5, 386, 391 

Shams al-Dawla, kinsman of Sa'd al-Dawla, 
292, 294 

Shams al-Din, qadi of Qazwin, 126 

Shams al-Din ‘Ali b. Mas'üd, Mihrabanid 
malik of Sistan, 248, 474n 

Shams al-Dīn al-Dimashgī, 38, 174, 395 

Shams al-Dīn Iltutmish, Delhi Sultan, 82, 396 

Shams al-Dīn Muhammad, malik of Kālyūn 
and Herat, 121, 506n 

Shams al-Dīn Muhammad Kurt, malik of 
Herat, 121, 135, 144, 247-8, 253, 255, 265 
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Shams al-Din ‘Umar Qazwini, 91, 250 

Shandong, 86 

Shangdu, 183 

Sharaf al-Din Khwarazmi, chief bitikchi in 
Tran, 121-2, 165, 302, 312 

Sharaf al-Din Mukhlis Simnānī, Ilkhanid 
wazir, 275-6, 281, 292-3, 516n 

Sharaf al-Din Qazwini, wazir to Berke, 353 

Shari‘a, 115-16, 297, 303-5, 308-10, 
325, 346, 351, 360-1, 367, 373, 380, 
391, 393 

Shash, 47, 164, 243. See also Tashkent 

Shaykh Ahmad al-Misri, 353 

Shaykh Arshad al-Din, 345 

Shaykh Bayazid Bistami, shrine of, 315 

Shaykh Hasan, 345 

Shaykh Hasan-i Buzurg, founder of the 
Jalayirid dynasty, 358 

Shaykh Husam al-Din Yaghi, 345-6 

Shaykh Jamal al-Din, 345 

Shaykh Mahmid Dinawari, 294, 362 

Shaykh Saff al-Din Ardabili, 33, 205, 323 

Shaykh Uways, Jalayirid Sultan, 33, 384 

Shaykh Zahid, 249 

Shazhou, 398 

Shengwu ginzheng lu, 16, 27 

Shiban, son of Jochi, 383, 388, 403-4; ulus 
of his descendants, 388 

Shigi Qutuqu, Mongol noyan, 80, 114 

Shihàb al-Din Ghàzi, Ayyubid prince of 
Mayyāfārigīn, 84, 251 

shihna (governor, resident'), 58, 66, 108, 
159, 161, 167, 245-6, 251, 266. See also 
basgag, darughachi 

Shi'i Muslims, Shi'ism, 7, 15, 134, 179, 235, 
311,316,321,324, 335, 362, 379; sources 
composed by Shī'īs, 40-1 

Shiktür, Ilkhanid noyan and viceroy, 283-5, 
295 

Shīrāz, 29, 197, 215, 235, 251-2, 254, 263, 
266, 279, 294 

Shīrāzī, Qutb al-Dīn Mahmūd b. Mas'ūd,9, 
25-6, 229, 233, 241, 326, 375 

Shiremün, grandson of Ögödei, 100-1 

Shiremün, son of Chormaghun, 147-8 

Shīrwān, 80, 135, 194; Shīrwānshāhs, 
dynasty of, 244 

Shīz: see Takht-i Sulaymān 

Shu 'ab-i panjgāna (by Rashīd al-Dīn), 28, 
35,285 

Shughnān, 56 

Shūl, 253 

sibe, or siibe (‘barrier’), 194-5, 219 

Siberia, 12, 46-7, 61, 95, 182, 215, 388; 
Siberian khanate, 13 

Sibt Ibn al-Jawzī, 21, 37, 60,91 
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Sicily, 151 

Sidon, 132 

siege artillery, 88-9, 127, 136, 138, 227 

Sighnàq, 61, 78, 91, 157, 189, 207 

Sighnaq-tegin, ruler of Almaligh, 90, 243 

silk, 111, 174, 177, 210, 212, 216, 223, 238 

Silk Roads, 73, 210-11, 215 

silver, 222 

Simeon Rabban-ata, Nestorian monk, 
315 

Simnan, 249 

Simon de Saint-Quentin, 44, 170, 251, 338, 
340 

Simpson, Marianna, 179 

Sind, 173, 246, 251, 259, 397 

Sinjar, 168; ruler of, 264 

Siounia (Siwnik), 43 

Sir-darya (Jaxartes river), 47, 50, 54, 60, 78, 
81, 174, 207, 355 

Siraj al-Din Shuja‘t, bitikchi, 122 

Sistan, 17, 19, 90-1, 112, 135, 154, 174, 179, 
197, 245, 247-8, 251, 259, 263-4; 
histories of, 31; Mongol reduction of, 82, 
158, 170; malik of, 207; in the narrower 
sense of Ghür and neighbouring 
districts, 247 

Sivas, 83, 162, 213, 215 

siyása, secular justice, 303, 394 

slaughter-ritual, Islamic, 306-10, 352 

slaves, 159-60, 163-5, 199, 206, 212; trade 
in, 173, 212-14, 221, 332; military slaves, 
see mamluks 

Slavs, 52 

Smbat, Constable of Lesser Armenia, 43, 170 

Smith, John Masson, 112, 138, 153, 339 

Sóge or Süge, Ilkhanid prince, 371 

Sógetei, Mongol commander, 338-9 

Soghdians, 211 

Solghat, 315, 536n 

Song dynasty, Song empire, 16, 75, 85-6, 88, 
110, 125, 138, 151, 217, 222-3, 227, 232, 
238, 305, 307, 309, 327, 416 

Sorqaqtani Beki, wife of Tolui, 100, 106-7, 
120, 122, 178, 313 

South China Sea, 222 

Soyurghatmish, puppet khan of 
Chaghadai's ulus, 385, 387 

sózümiz, documentary formula, 390 

spices, 211-12, 216, 223 

Spuler, Bertold, 1, 267 

Sübeedei, Mongol noyan, 20, 66, 75, 79-80, 
83, 85, 103, 111, 156-7, 159-61 

Sūdāg (Soldaia), 175,219, 401, 548n 

sufis, sufism, 15, 33, 235, 322-3, 326, 336, 
356-7; their role in converting the Turks 
to Islam, 49; as bearers of Islam to the 
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Mongols, 344-8. See also ascetics; 
galandars 

Sughunchag, Mongol noyan and Ilkhanid 
viceroy, 128, 224, 262, 267, 277, 283-4, 
289-90 

Suhraward, 174 

Sujàs, 174 

Sulaymān, Chaghadayid prince, 400 

Sulayman Beg b. Habash ‘Amid, 269 

Sulayman Shah Ibn Barjam, ‘Abbasid amir, 
128, 254 

Siilemish, IIkhanid governor of Anatolia, 
403, 519n 

Sultàn Idechi, Ilkhanid noyan, 
295 

Sultan Mahmid, puppet khan of 
Chaghadai’s ulus, 385, 387 

Sultan Shah, Chaghadayid prince, 400 

Sultānchūg, Khwarazmian amir, 136 

Sultaniyya, 3, 45, 300, 363 

Sunni Islam, Sunni Muslims, 4, 8, 15, 24, 31, 
77, 134, 311, 316, 321-2, 324, 330, 335, 
362, 383, 413 

Suwar al-agálim, lost geographical work by 
Rashid al-Din, 232-3 

Sūyāb, 47, 50 

suyūrghāl (land-grant), 390 

Süzani Samarqandi, 53 

Syria, 4, 14, 19-24, 43, 60, 84, 130-4, 140, 
146-7, 151, 165-6, 168, 173-4, 176, 178, 
180, 189, 191, 197, 211, 213-14, 218, 220, 
224, 253, 257, 267, 284, 287, 316-17, 334, 
339, 346, 376-7, 395, 406; Mongol 
occupation of (1260), 84, 130-2, 168-9, 
317; Mongol invasion of (1299), 377-8; 
sources composed in, 36-7 

Szuppe, Maria, 260 


Tabaristàn, 19, 478n; Ilkhanid administra- 
tion of, 273 

taboos, 113, 129, 298, 336 

Tabriz, 23, 26, 111, 117, 143, 161, 177, 179, 
184, 190, 214-16, 225, 227, 236, 244, 260, 
279, 288, 293, 314-15, 369-70, 372; malik 
of, 147; observatory at, 237 

Tabrizi, Abü l-Majd Muhammad, 25. See 
also Safina-yi Tabriz 

Tabrīzī, Alā al-Din Falaki, 33 

Tacitus, 210 

Taghachar, Ilkhanid noyan, 273, 276, 285, 
291,294-5 

taghar, levy of provisions, 111 

Tahamtan, Salghurid prince, 245 

Tahirid dynasty, 274 

taishi, Chinese title, 108 

Taiyuan, 104 
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Taj al-Din ‘Ali b. *Jukayban, Ilkhanid 
mushrif of Baghdad, 293 

Taj al-Din ‘Ali Shah, claimant to the throne 
of Lesser Luristan, 265 

Taj al-Din ‘Ali Shah, Ikhanid wazir, 292 

Taj al-Din Ibn Salaya, ‘Abbasid governor of 
Irbil, 169 

Taj al-Din Qamar, 165 

Taj al-Din ‘Umar b. Mas‘ūd, Türkmen 
chief, 165 

Taj al-Din Yinaltegin, malik of Sistan, 
247-8 

Tajikistan, 12-13, 79 

Tajiks, 10, 13, 77, 93, 202, 208, 282, 285-8, 
294-6, 303, 332, 339, 412-13 

Takht-i Sulayman, 237-8, 326-7 

Takkalü, tribe, 395 

Takla, atabeg of Greater Luristan, 254 

Taklamakan desert, 399 

Takrit, 320 

Talas (Taraz), 47, 60, 122, 148, 150, 164, 
188-9, 201, 208, 215, 243; battle of (751), 
46 

Talas, river, 81 

Taliqan, 79-80, 135, 155, 158 

Talkhīs Majma' al-ādāb (by Ibn al-Fuwati), 
32, 228-9 

Tama Togta, Jochid prince, 194, 219 

Tamerlane: see Temiir-i lang 

tamgha, tax on commercial transactions, 
111-12, 281, 301-3, 356 

tamma, tammachis, 82, 86, 104, 116, 140, 
143, 149, 205, 253, 338; transfer of 
administrative authority from, 110 

Tana, 214-16, 218, 407 

Tang dynasty, 5, 46, 48, 55, 211, 222, 334, 
397 

Tangut (Xi Xia) state, 55-6, 81, 96, 116; 
Tangut region, 106, 240, 300, 338, 349, 
398; see also Gansu 

Tanguts, 55, 96, 177, 225, 310; dispersal of, 
and survival of tribal name, 402 

tanistry, 97 

Tanja (Tangier), 39 

Tankstiq-nama (by Rashid al-Din), 230-1, 
239-40 

Taq? al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Tibi, 224 

Taraghai, Chaghadayid noyan, 198 

Taraghai, son of Hülegü, 271 

Taramtaz, Mongol noyan, 335 

Tarīkh-i alfi,25, 138 

Tarīkh-i arba'a ulūs-i chingīzī, 35, 183 

Tarīkh-i shāhī-yi Oarākhitā'iyyān, 31 

Tarīkh-i Sīstān, 31,90, 170 

Tarim, river, 50, 215, 415 

Tarmashirin, Chaghadayid khan, 39, 198, 
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218, 334, 340-1, 345, 356, 358-62, 366, 
380, 383, 394, 396, 400; his adoption of 
Islam, 345, 356, 360-1 

"Tartar Relation, 44 

Tàrum, 206 

Tashkent, 388 

*Tatar Tonga, 65 

Tatars, tribe, 12-13, 52, 60, 62-3, 71; 
broader usage of the term, 62, 67-8, 92 

Tattawī, Ahmad b. Nasr-Allāh Daybulī, 25 

Tawārīkh-i guzīda-yi nusrat-nāma, 34 

al-Tawdīhāt (by Rashīd al-Dīn), 379 

taxation under the Mongols, 111-13, 117, 
207, 301-3; in kind, 111; irregular 
(‘awaridat), 301-3; tax-farming, 91, 224, 
267-8. See also kharāj; galan; gubchur; 
tamgha 

Tayang Khan, Naiman ruler, 66 

Tegene, Ilkhanid noyan, 272 

Tegüder, Chaghadayid prince, 127, 148, 184 

Tegüder Ahmad, Ilkhan, 24, 32, 184, 189, 
191, 206, 212, 256, 260, 262, 265-6, 
270-2, 274, 277-9, 283, 290-1, 312, 
315-17, 323, 326, 343-4, 356-7, 360, 362, 
366, 380, 384, 413; his Islamic faith, 
277-8, 347, 362-3, 372, 377; his policies 
towards dhimmis, 366-8, 371 

Tekechük, Mongol noyan, 79-80, 90 

Tekish, Khwārazmshāh, 56, 59—61, 74, 180 

"Templar of Tyre, Frankish chronicler, 
129-30 

Temüge Ot-chigin, brother of Temüjin/ 
Chinggis Khan, 100, 465n 

Temüjin: see Chinggis Khan 

Temür, a descendant of Jochi Qasar, 206 

Temür, Qaghan, 27, 29, 123, 140, 185-6, 188, 
218, 349, 374, 398 

Temür-i lang (Tamerlane), 11, 34, 35, 65, 
115, 357, 383-8, 390-2, 394, 402-3 

tenggeri, the sky, 64, 74, 129, 298, 326, 363, 
374, 418; assimilation to the God of 
monotheistic faiths, 363, 375 

Terken Khatun, mother of the 
Khwarazmshah Muhammad, 60-1, 72, 
76, 78-9, 86, 259 

Terken Khatun, regent of Fars, 259-61 

textiles, 73, 212, 216, 225-6, 234, 238. See 
also cloth of gold; nasīj; silk 

al-Tha‘alibi, 51-2 

Thrace, 263 

Tibet, Tibetans, 55, 106, 151, 226, 232, 240, 
242, 248, 300, 327, 334, 338, 368, 382, 398 

Tigris, river, 128 

Tilang (Telingana), 406 

Timotheos I, Nestorian Catholicos, 48 

Timotheos II, Nestorian Catholicos, 42 
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Timurid dynasty, 34, 183, 235, 260, 358, 
385-6, 388, 390-1; sources composed 
under, 30, 34-6 

Tinim, ancestor of the Qongrat dynasty, 
389,401 

Tirmidh, 59, 79, 88, 158, 207 

Tiumen, khanate of, 388 

Tóde Mengü, Jochid khan, 185, 343, 345, 
353 

Togha (or Taghai) Temūr, Ilkhan, 183, 358, 
383 

Toghachag Khatun, wife of the Ilkhan 
Arghun, 519n 

Toghachar, Mongol noyan, 80, 158 

Toghan, Ilkhanid noyan, 295 

Toghon Temür, Qaghan, 45 

Toghril (Tooril), khan of the Kereyit, 63-4, 
67, 112, 147; given title of wang (hence 
‘Ong Khan), 63 

Toghrilcha, Jochid prince, 354 

Tolui, youngest son of Chinggis Khan, 77, 
79-80, 98-100, 102-4, 140-1, 147, 158-9, 
225, 247, 305, 374 

Toluids, 184-6, 202, 226-7, 385, 410; their 
claims on the succession to the imperial 
dignity, 99-100 

Tolun Khatun, widow of Jumughur, 271 

Toga Temiir, son of Jochi, 383, 385, 388; 
Toqatemürids, his descendants, 389 

Toqtamish, Jochid khan, 194, 385, 387-9, 
536n 

Toqto'a, Jochid khan, 39, 143, 183, 185-6, 
192, 202-3, 213, 219, 342, 353-4, 404 

Toqto'a (Toqtoqan) Beki, Merkit ruler, 66 

Toquz Oghuz, 48: see Uighurs 

tore or torii, 114; titra, 115, 389 

Toregene, widow of Ogédei and regent of 
the empire, 100, 106, 109, 117, 122 

Totoq, grandson of Ogēdei, 106, 116 

trade, overland, 174, 210-22; routes, 
214-15; maritime, 222-4 

traders, 20, 55, 67, 72, 86, 95-6, 175; 
European, 216, 219; Muslim, 18, 49, 68, 
72-3, 167, 219, 222-4, 233, 250, 307, 
333-4, 336, 353, 356, 397, 406; attitudes 
of Mongol rulers towards, 73, 86, 91-2, 
167, 207, 215, 217-19. See also ortaq 

Transcaucasus, 82, 113, 145, 147-8, 219, 
338,415 

translation, 225, 230-1, 236, 240, 288, 393, 
416 

Тгапѕохіапа, 11, 16-17, 34, 46-7, 50, 56, 
58-9, 65, 68, 71, 75-8, 91, 96, 108-10, 
113, 122, 127, 139, 149-50, 155, 163-4, 
170, 176-7, 183, 188, 190, 198-9, 201, 
205, 207-8, 215, 218, 220, 225, 236, 243, 
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248, 297, 301-2, 333, 338, 345, 356-9, 
361, 383-5, 388-9, 394, 396-7, 399, 402, 
407,415 

Transylvania, 173 

Trebizond, 214-15 

Tripoli, 211, 214 

Tübshin, son of Hülegü, 270 

Tughluq Temür, Chaghadayid khan of 
Mughalistàn, 36, 358-9, 387, 399; his 
adoption of Islam, 36, 331-2, 341, 345 

Tughluqid dynasty, in Delhi, 396 

tughra (signature), 390 

Tiikel Bakhshi, Mongol shilina of Baghdad, 
289 

Tukharistan, 19, 56 

Tula, river, 63 

Tülek, amir of the Dughlat tribe, 341 

tiimen, military unit of ten thousand, 85-6, 
203 

Tiimenei, Mongol khan, 372, 386 

Tiimsege, IIkhanid shihna of Baghdad, 293 

Тап, 126-7, 166 

Tunisia, 224, 228 

Tūrān, Turanians, 53, 326 

Tūrān Shāh, Ayyubid Sultan of Egypt, 244 

Turfan, 394, 399-400 

Turkestan (Turkistàn), 34, 48, 50, 58, 73, 
110, 122, 155, 158, 199, 201, 203, 207, 224, 
349, 398 

Turkic languages, 394: Chaghatay, 394; 
Qipchaq, 393; Khwarazmian, 394 

Tūrkmen (Turcomans), 49, 56, 80, 82, 
89-90, 92-3, 156, 205, 244-5, 253, 390, 
394, 402 

Turks, 48-9, 52-5, 60, 62, 64, 68, 77, 82, 
92-3, 133, 162, 164, 211, 226, 336, 338; as 
a broader generic term, 52, 57, 68, 326; 
history of, 27, 30; image of, in Arabic 
literature, 51-4 

Türk empire, Türks, 8, 13, 46-7, 64, 67, 74, 
92, 95, 114, 139; imperial tradition of, 64, 
74-5, 81 

Turshiz, 126, 179 

Tüs, 79-80, 96, 175, 178, 197, 203, 274, 
315 

Tusi: see Nasir al-Din Tisi 

Tustar (Shustar), 198, 275, 322 

Tutar, Jochid prince, 127, 142, 144-5, 148, 
194 

tutmach, 395 

tüyin (Buddhist priest), 299, 319 

Tyre, 214 


Uchch, 251 
Ughan, Mongol noyan, 206 
Ughanis, 205-6, 402 
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Uighur script, 28, 35, 65, 110, 114, 287-8, 
312, 390, 394 
Uighüristàn, Uighur territory, 102, 110, 195, 
300,415 
Uighurs, 23, 27, 48, 51, 55-7, 64, 66-7, 75-6, 
81-2, 86, 89, 93, 96, 109-10, 114, 178, 226, 
232, 309-10, 333-4, 373-4, 402, 412; as 
synonymous with Buddhists, 353-4; 
iduq-qut of, 23, 76, 90, 116, 194, 212, 274, 
522n, see also Barchuq; Salindi 
Ūjān, 266 
Ukraine, 46 
Ulaghchi, Jochid khan, 122, 145 
ultimatums, Mongol, 65, 74-5, 84, 92, 132, 
250-1 
Ulugh Beg, Timurid ruler, 35, 183, 241, 
385-6, 391 
ulus (patrimony), 102, 104, 182; qol-un ulus 
(‘ulus of the centre’), 102, 104, 122; the 
‘four uluses, 182-3. See also appanages 
al-"Umarī: see Ibn Fadl- Allāh al-"Umarī 
Umayyad Caliphs, 323, 335, 360 
‘Umdat al-Mulk Sharaf al-Dīn, malik of 
Bistām, 249 
al-"Ugayba, 378 
Ural, river, 54-5, 105,215 
Urban IV, Pope, 151 
al-"Urdī, Mv'ayyad al-Dīn, astronomer, 
228-9, 241 
Urgench, 108-9, 120, 177, 215, 407-8. See 
also Gurganj 
riyangqats, tribe, 67 
rmiya, Lake, 143 
rünggü, river, 106 
‘ushr, Islamic tithe on agricultural produce, 
112-13, 301 
Utrar, 68, 72, 74, 77-8, 86, 90, 110, 149, 155, 
157, 174, 215, 345, 487n 
zbek language, 394 
zbekistan, 12 
zbeks, Uzbek khanate, 11, 115, 387-8, 392, 
403 
zkand (on the Sīr-daryā), 78, 156 
zkand (in Farghāna), 243 
zun Hasan, Āg Oūyūnlū ruler, 390 
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Vardan Arewelts'i, 43, 350 

Vásáry, István, 108, 348-9, 355 

Venetians, Venice, 214-16 

viceroy (nā'ib), under the Ilkhans, 262, 
282-6, 413 

Vienne, Council of (1311), 304 

Vikings, 492n 

Vincent de Beauvais, 44 

Volga, river, 40, 47, 55, 105-6, 151, 208, 
388 
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Volga Bulgars, 47-8, 85, 105, 171, 333; 
Mongol conquest of, 85. See also Bulghàr 
Voltaire, 4 


al-Wabkanawi, Shams al-Din Muhammad, 
astronomer, 229, 241 

al-Wadi al-Khaznadār, battle of (1299), 377 

Wāfidiyya, Mongol immigrants in the 
Mamlük empire, 395-6 

Wajīh al-Din Zangi Faryūmadī, wazir of 
Khurāsān, 178, 274 

Walkh, 90 

мад}, 26, 214, 312, 315-17, 341, 351, 367, 
395, 413 

Waramin, 179, 212, 249 

washing: see ghusl 

Wasit, 167, 172, 176, 267 

Wassaf (Shihab al-Din ‘Abd-Allah Shirazi), 
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143, 145, 148, 155, 179, 187-8, 192, 194, 
197, 201, 206-7, 218-19, 224, 231-2, 234, 
251-2, 262, 264, 266, 268-9, 272-3, 
276-80, 283-6, 288, 290, 292, 294, 296, 
304, 306, 309, 313, 316, 332, 339, 341, 344, 
365, 367, 371, 396; his Tajziyat al-amsar, 
29 

Ways, Chaghadayid khan of Mughalistàn, 
385 

wazirs, 269-70; under the Ilkhans, 273-6, 
279-86, 289-92, 311, 412-13; Mongol 
noyans as, 283-4 

weavers, 172, 177, 212, 225, 227 

Weiers, Michael, 324-5, 370 

Western Europe, Europeans, 1, 3, 6, 15, 
42-3, 62, 84, 74, 133, 150, 183, 187, 190-1, 
210, 212, 215-16, 218-19, 221, 250, 304, 
314, 334, 338, 343, 370, 393, 405-6, 456n. 
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women, role and status of, 10, 106-7, 259-62 

Woods, John E., 341, 384, 387 

workshops (karkhdnaha), 109 


Xi Liao, 56: see Qara-Khitai 

Xiangyang, 138, 227 

xingsheng (branch secretariat; joint satellite 
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Xinjiang, 12, 397 

Xiongnu, 52 

Xunmalin (Ximalin), 226 


yad or yat, magical stone for influencing 
the weather, 298 

Yaghan Shah, Chaghadayid prince, 400 

Yaghan Sonqur, Khwarazmian amir, 82, 
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yaghi (‘rebel; ‘rebellior’), 191 
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Yahballāhā II, Nestorian Catholicos, 74 

Yahballāhā III, Nestorian Catholicos, 42, 
195, 217, 233, 287, 368, 370; anonymous 
biography of, 42, 195, 367, 370-1 

Yahya, son of Shams al-Din Juwayni, 519n 

Yailag, Jochid noyan, 353 

Yājūj and Mājūj (Gog and Magog), 53, 60, 
154, 528n 

yam, courier relay network, 96, 103, 113, 
119, 123, 220, 233, 281, 302, 308 

Yamin or Amin Malik, Qangli chief, 77 

Yangi, 201, 215 

Yangikent, 164, 174, 177, 553n 

Yangzhou, 397 

Yāgūt al-Hamawī, 16-17, 19—20, 153, 158, 
160, 164, 172, 176-8 

yarghu (court of inquiry), 272, 303 

yarghuchi (judge), 114 

Yarkand, 108, 194-5, 387 

yarligh (edict, diploma), 41, 75, 90, 117-18, 
162, 182, 186, 247, 250-1, 256, 260, 
284-5, 308 

yasa (jasagh), 87, 97-8, 113-16, 123-4, 142, 
265, 299, 304-10, 312, 342, 359-60, 380; 
the ‘Great Yasa’, 114-15, 360; Yasa as a 
synonym for the Chinggisid ‘order’ or 
‘system, 114, 123-4, 250, 379; as a 
synonym for steppe law and custom, 382, 
389-92; as an object of polemic in 
Mamluk Egypt, 393-4 

yasal/ yasamishi, 115 

Yasaul, Ilkhanid governor of Khurāsān, 
303 

Yasa'ur, Chaghadayid noyan, 197, 402-3 

Yasa'ur, Chaghadayid prince, 188, 201-2, 
206-7, 248, 345, 356-7, 384, 402 

Yasaur, Mongol noyan, 84 

Yasauris, 402 

Yasi-chemen, battle of (1230), 91 

Yazd, 135, 206, 261, 264, 275, 384; atabegs 
of, 261; histories of, 32, 248; Ilkhanid 
administration of, 292 

Yazdagird, era of, 229 

Yazdi, Sharaf al-Din ' Ali, 34-5, 203, 361, 
386—7, 389; his Zafar-nāma, 34, 361, 
386—7 

Yazıcıoğlu * Alī, Ottoman historian, 404 

Yazīr, 80 

Yeke, Mongol noyan, 120 

yeke mongghol ulus ("Great Mongol 
People): see Mongols 

Yelü Ahai, 108-10, 178 

Yelü Chucai, 16, 96, 158, 177; his Xi you lu, 
16,177 

Yelü Dashi, Gür-khan of the Qara-Khitai, 
56,58 
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Yelü Miansige, 108 

Yemek: see Kimek 

Yenisei, river, 52 

Yesü Buqa, Ilkhanid noyan, 294 

Yesü Móngke, Chaghadayid khan, 101, 103, 
117, 269 

Yesüder, Mongol noyan, 264 

Yesüder, son of Hülegü, 270 

Yesügei, father of Temüjin/Chinggis Khan, 
63 

Yesün Temür, Chaghadayid khan, 361 

Yesünchin, wife of Hülegü, 270 

Yongchang, 194 

Yoshmut, Ilkhanid shihna of Mosul, 
311 

Yoshmut, son of Hülegü, 130, 138, 249, 270, 
272,371 

yosun (custom), 114, 123, 308 

Yuan: significance of the name, 327 

Yuan dynasty, Yuan empire, 7, 29, 34, 40, 45, 
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206, 213, 216-20, 222-4, 226-7, 231, 233, 
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336-7, 359, 368, 375, 382, 397-9, 
402, 412, 416; Northern Yuan, 382, 
385,387 

Yuan shi, 16, 97, 144, 185 

Yughūrs (Yughra, Yūrā), 61, 105 

*Yula Temür, 30, 473n 

Yulduz, river, 50 

al-Yūnīnī, Qutb al-Dīn Mūsā, 37, 285, 350, 
367 

Yunnan, 103, 398-9, 417 

yurt (grazing-grounds), 99, 101-2, 188 

Yüsuf Shàh, atabeg of Greater Luristàn, 253, 
256 


al-Zàhir Ghàzi, Ayyubid prince of Sarkhad, 
131 

zakāt, Islamic alms-tax, 301, 331, 378 

Zamzam, well of, 392 

Zanjān, 79, 160, 275, 280 

Zarnūg, 156 

Zāwulistān, 19 

Zawzan, 156 

Zayn al-Din Sulayman al-Hafizi, 134-5 

Zhao Hong, Song envoy, 86 

Zhongdu, 45, 71, 184 

Zhungar confederacy, 382, 387 

zij (astronomical tables), 229, 241 

Zij-i Ilkhani (by Nasir al-Din Tasi), 229, 
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zindīg, freethinker, 379 
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